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PROCEEDINGS 


SPECIAL  MEETING. 


Proceedings  at  a  Special  Meeting,  convened  by  direction  of 
the    President,  at  the  Society's  flail,  in  Worcester,  March 
14th,    1874,  in  reference    to   the    death  of  lion.   Cuakles 
Sumner,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence. 

The  President,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Recording  Secretary,  Col.  John  I).  Washburn,  being 
absent,  William  A.  Smith  was  a])i)<>iiite(l  Se(!retary ^/'O  tern, 
Mr.  Salisbury  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  sub- 
mitted the  following  Resobitions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted,  on  motion  of  N athamel  Paine,  Esq.,  —  the  dele- 
gation having  ])een  fiHed  at  tlie  suggestion  of  Joseph  Sar- 
gent, M.D. 

Whereas  The  members  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
are  now  hastilv  convened  to  take  notice  of  the  sudden  death  of 
their  distinguished  associate  and  Secretary  for  Foreign  Corres- 
pondence, Hon.  CiiAKLKs  Si  MNKij,  LL.I).,  in  view  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  respect,  ])erM>nal  regard,  and  deep  sorrow 
(or  their  loss,  by  attendance  at  his  funeral,  in  Boston,  on  Monday, 
March   ICth,  1874. 

JlestAved^  That  this  meetin<r,  in  which  so  manv  members  of  the 
Society  cannot  take  part,  is  not  suite<l  for  a  full  expression  of  our 
Afiiife    of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Sumnkii,  as  a  statesman,   far-h»eeiug, 
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vigilaDt  SLud  incorruptible  ;  as  a  philanthropist,  generous  and  suc- 
cessful ;  as  a  scholar,  full  of  good  fruits ;  as  an  orator,  powerful, 
persuasive  and  pleasing,  and  as  he  was  to  this  Society,  delightful 
in  his  association,  faithful  in  his  service, and  valuable  in  the  prom' 
ise  of  future  advantage  which  this  sad  event  has  defeated  ; 

Mesolved,  That  the  attempt  of  a  just  commemoration  of  Mr. 
Sumner  shall  be  deferred  to  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Society, 
which  will  soon  be  held. 

Hesolvedj  That  a  delegation  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Mr. 
Sumner  shall  consist  of  Messrs.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Isaac  Davis, 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  and  such  other  members  as  may  conveniently 
attend. 

The  meeting  then  dissolved. 

WM.  A.  SMITH, 
Becarding  Secretary^  pro  tern. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING,  HELD  AT  THE  HALL  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  BOSTON,  APRIL  29,  1874. 


The  President,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  chair. 

The  Recording  Secretary  read  the  Records  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  and  the  Special  Meeting,  held  March  14th,  1874, 
which  were  approved. 

Dr.  Joseph  Sargent  read  the  Report  of  the  Council. 


Esq.,  Librarmn,  and  Nathanikl  Paimb,  Enq., 
TrfiHBitrcr,  rwu\  t-tieir  sedii-aiinunl  Rt'piirl?. 

All  thu  iiliDve  were  ai]<i{>tc(I  ami  rt'tVrrpd  tu  tho  Coin- 
mittee  of  Puhlicntion,  to  be  printed  at  tiiuir  discrutiun. 

J.  WiNUA're  TuOBMTOS,  Esq.,  espresat'd  Lis  pleasure  in 
lUtcning  to  tlie  Reports,  aai]  sjiuke  of  some  of  tbc  charac- 
teriatira  of  Ootton  Mather.  Iti  the  views  Mr.  Haven  bad 
vxpKBsed  witli  regard  to  tbe  treiitinent  of  witt^bcraft  hj  tliu 
Kuw  England  authoHtiee,  Mr.  Thornton  eoniiiirred.  Laws 
denonuoing  it  are  on  tlie  statute  books  of  some  of  the 
Soutliern  States  to  tbis  day.  He  spoke  alHo  of  a  medical 
trestiae  by  Sir  Keni-lrn  Digby,  wbieh  Bbowed  as  great  a 
degree  of  ignorance  as  to  the  true  caUEes  and  the  proper 
trentinent  of  diseases  as  was  displayed  by  Mather  in  the 
w^rk  which  had  been  the  subject  of  tbe  report  of  the  Council. 

Rev.  Georoe  E.  Elus,  D.D.,  thonght  Mr.  Haven  had 
dridt  wisely  witli  the  memory  of  Mather.  Men  vfere  not  to 
be  harshly  judged  on  the  strength  of  their  own  records  of  sell- 
examination,  and  communings  with  and  confessions  to  their 
God.  Mucli  of  the  severe  judgment  of  the  Mathers  by  tbe 
people  of  to^Jay  was  baaed  on  such  records  and  confessionB 
H  these.  Still  he  felt  that  in  the  comparison  Cotton  Mather 
fell  far  below  Ifierease  in  the  sterling  qnulities  winch  should 
conini&nd  the  respect  of  posterity.  Probably,  not  much 
'  tsould  bo  done  to  help  the  memory  of  Cotton  Mather.  The 
jxiai  l>iogrft[ibor  must  concede  that  be  was  a  man  of  great 
conccil,  and  much  selfisU  sentiment.  But  Increase  bad 
htglit-T  and  nobler  qualities  lliau  Cotton,  and  this  must  not 
be' forgo tttiii  in  imikiug  up  our  estimate  of  these  two  men. 

With  rcfcrcuee  to  Cotton  Mather's  me<lical  pretensions. 
Dr.  Eixia  iiaid  that  the  diary  of  Ids  life  does  not  show  that 
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he  ever  practised  medicine  at  all,  as  did  bo  many  of  the 
clergymen  of  that  day.  The  Report  of  the  Council  showed 
how  little  claim  he  really  had  to  a  knowledge  of  the  origin 
and  treatment  of  disease. 

Hon.  Emory  Washbukn,  LL.D.,  alluded  to  the  disposition 
to  attribute  to  Cotton  Mather  too  prominent  a  part  in  this 
matter  of  witchcraft.  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  singled  out  as  the  author  of  the  persecutions  of  that  day. 
The  laws  on  that  subject  did  not  pertain  to  New  England 
alone,  nor  were  they  originated  in  the  colony.  Our  fathers 
found  certain  laws  on  their  statute  books,  and  they  enforced 
them  in  the  light  of  such  interpretation  as  they  could  com- 
mand. Mather  then,  was  but  one  of  an  entire  public,  con- 
curring in  the  same  views,  and  basing  their  practices  on  well 
established  precedents,  as  Mr.  Haven  has  shown  in  his 
Report.  The  wonder  is  that  the  practise  was  so  speedily 
checked.  Then  came  a  great  re-action,  and  Sewall  wrote 
those  words  in  his  diary  which  have  become  so  familiar  as 
an  expression  of  keenest  sorrow,  at  the  course  he  had  taken, 
under  a  sense  of  duty  which  was,  at  the  time,  conclusive  on 
his  actions. 

Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  made  a  few  brief  observations  of 
a  similar  purport. 

Mr.  Deane  proceeded  to  lay  before  the  Society  some 
papers,  which,  on  his  motion,  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Publication.  They  related  to  an  early  map  which 
had  recently  been  examined,  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Museum,  a  tracing  of  which,  bo  far  as  related  to  the  points 
he  presented,  he  submitted  for  examination.  He  suggested 
the  inquiry,  whether  it  did  not  tend  to  show  that,  notwith- 
standing the  opposite  conclusionB  which  had  been  reached  in 
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the  investigation  of  the  Bubject  by  several  members  of  the 
Society,  Sir  Francis  Drake  actually  saw  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  ?  Mr.  Deane  said  he  would  not  occupy  the  time 
of  the  Society,  but  would  leave  the  papers,  with  their  sug- 
gestions, in  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Haven  presented  a  paper  from  Isaac  Smuckeb,  Esq., 
a  member  of  the  Society,  on  the  subject  of  the  great  relig- 
ious awakening  in  the  West,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
The  paper,  which  is  printed  with  the  Proceedings,  states 
many  facts  of  interest  with  rehition  to  the  physical  manifes- 
tations which  accompanied  that  awakening,  which  were 
called  "the  jerks."  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted 
to  Mr.  Smuokeb  for  his  paper,  and  it  was  refeiTed  to  the 
Committee  of  PubUcation. 

Eev.  Mr.  Watebston  reported  that  some  progress  had 
been  made  towards  the  collection  of  photographic  views  ot 
Indian  life.  He  brought  some  specimens  to  the  meeting, 
which  he  presented  to  the  Society.  He  also  took  occasion 
to  present  to  the  members  of  the  Society  who  desired  to 
possess  them,  the  reports  of  the  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  Harbor, 
and  of  the  memorial  exercises  of  the  Boston  Society  ot 
Natural  History,  in  honor  of  Prof.  Agassiz. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  D.D.^  presented  a  photo-litho 
graphic  copy  of  a  document  found  at  Amsterdam,  written 
in  1628,  and  signed  by  two  professors  of  Leyden  University. 
It  is  interesting  as  throwing  light  upon  the  character  of 
John  Robinson.  From  it  may  be  gathered  evidence  of 
Robinson's  desire  to  heal  the  schism  between  the  Brownists, 
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of  whom  he  was  one,  and  the  Church  of  England.  It  goes 
far  to  show  the  genuine  catholicity  of  Kobinson. 

The  desire  was  expressed  by  the  President  and  other 
members  of  the  Society,  that  Dr.  Dexter  would  render  this 
the  occasion  of  an  early  contribution  on  the  subject  it 
suggests,  and  Mr.  Salisbuby,  the  President,  said  he  recog- 
nized the  paper  as  of  great  historic  value  in  its  bearing  on 
the  character  of  Kobinson  and  his  associates. 

Mr.  Washburn,  the  Secretary,  alluding  to  the  papers 
submitted  by  Mr.  Deane,  said  that  they  should  be  carefully 
considered,  as  they  refer  to  a  subject  which  has  been  quite 
critically  investigated  by  two  or  three  members  of  the 
Society,  whose  conclusions  have  been  generally  accepted  as 
correct. 

The  meeting  then  dissolved. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Becording  Secretary, 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


In  conformity  with  the  by  laws,  the  Council  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  beg  leave  to  make  their  Semi-annual 
Report. 

The  Reports  of  the  Librarian  and  of  the  Treasurer,  which 
will  be  presented  by  those  officers  respectively,  show  a  grati- 
fying increase  in  the  collections  of  the  Society,  and  a  mod- 
erate increase  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  Haven,  in  his  Report,  has  added  to  the  debt  which 
history  owes  him,  by  relieving  New  England  of  any  special 
stigma  in  the  punishment  of  sorcery  and  of  witchcraft,  in 
which  she  only  followed  the  statute  law  and  the  precedent 
of  the  mother  country.  He  again  calls  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  the  valuable  collection  of  Mather  manut-cripts  in 
our  possession.  These  were  presented  to  Mr.  Thomas,  on 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Mather  library,  in  1814,  by  Mrs. 
Hannah  Mather  Crocker,  a  grand-daughter  of  Cotton 
Mather,  Mr.  Thomas  having  already  purchar^ed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  library  itself.  Mr.  Haven  has  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  reporter  an  unpublished  nianu.script  in 
tliift  collection  called  the  "Angel  of  Bethesda,"  a  pious  and 
medical  essay  of  Cotton  Mather,  which  was  completed  alter 
the  year  1724,  when  Cotton  Mather  was  more  than  sixty 
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years  of  age ;  as  we  know  from  its  reference  to  events  of 
1724.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  will  ever  be  published  or 
much  read ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  the  Council  that  it  might 
be  interesting  to  the  Society  to  have  some  account  of  it  as 
further  illustrative  of  the  life  and  learning  and  conversation 
of  Cotton  Mather  and  of  his  times. 

With  the  manuscript  we  have  also  a  prospectus  which 
was  drawn  up  by  Cotton  Mather  with  proposals  for  publica- 
tion, and  a  table  of  contents,  which  is  very  characteristic. 

The  proposals  read  as  follows,  viz : 
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Proposals 
for  printing  a  Book  entitled 
"The  Angel  of  Bethesda. 


4i 
4€ 


An  Essay  upon  the  common  Maladies  of  Mankind: 
offering  first  the  Sentiments  of  PIE  TT  whereto 
^^the  Invalids  are  to  be  awakened  in  &  from  their 
^^  Bodily  Maladies  J  and  then  a  brief  collection  of  plain 
^'but  potent  and  approved  REMEDIES  for  the 
Maladies^  Accompanied  with  many  very  practica- 
ble Directions  Jor  the  PRESERVATION  of 
"  HEALTH  to  such  as  enjoy  a  good  measure  of  so 
great  a  Blessing.  And  many  other  curious  and 
grateful  and  useful  entertainments  occasionally  in- 
^^ter mixed.  The  whole  being  a  Family-Physician 
which  every  family  of  any  capacity  may  find  their 
Account  in  being  supplied  withal.'' 


Such  is  the  title  page  of  this  Essay,  with  its  peculiarities 
of  orthography  and  of  punctuation. 
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The  table  of  contents  is  quite  as  remarkable.     Thus  he 
savs : 

"  Tho  the  Title  of  the  Book  thus  exhibited  may 
"  somewhat  explain  the  Design  and  Value  of  it^  yett 
^*Jor  a  further  and  fuller  explanation  here  shall  he 
**  given  y^  contents  and  some  Account  of  what  is  con- 
**tained  in  y^  sixty -six  capsulas  into  which  it  is 
''dividedr 

The  heads  of  some  of  these  chapters  read  as  follows : 

"Capsula  I.  Salvianus,  or  some  Remarks  of  Piety  on  the 
grand  cause  of  Sickness.  II.  Valerianus,  or  points  of  Health  to 
be  always  attended  to.  III.  Therapeutica  nacra,  &c.  IV.  The 
Tree  of  Life.  V.  Nishmalh  Chajim.  The  probable  seat  of  all 
Diseases  and  a  general  cure  of  them  further  discovered.  VI.  The 
Gymnastick  or  an  Exercitation  upon  Exercise.  VIII.  Raphael, 
or  Notable  Cures  from  the  Invisible  World.  X.  Cephalica,  or 
cures  for  the  Head-Ache  and  the  Ague  in  the  Head.  XXXVIII. 
Hreath  struggled  for,  or  the  Asthma  and  Shoitwindedness. 
XL.  Medicina  medicanda,  A  pause  made  upon  the  uncertainties 
of  the  ])hysician8.  LIII.  Retired  Elizubeth,  A  long  tho'  no 
\iiT\  hard  chapter  for  a  woman  whose  Travail  approaches ;  with 
remedies  to  abate  the  sorrows  of  child-bearing.  LIV.  Great 
things  done  by  small  means,  with  some  Remarks  on  a  Spring 
of  medicinal  waters  which  everv  bodv  is  at  home  an  owner  of" 

And  so  on.  And  Cotton  Mather  adds  in  language  which 
is  imitated  to  this  dav,  that : 

"  It  would  be  too  great  a  Rei)roach  upon  Humane  L^nderstand- 
ing  to  ima<rine  that  a  Treatise  of  such  Intentions  and  composed 
with  Huch  a  variety  <;f  good  Things  both  for  Soul  and  Body,  and 
of  such  universal  Benetit  for  all  sorts  of  people,  siirk  or  well, 
High  or  Low,  old  or  young,  would  not  fin<l  a  general  acceptance." 

Now  what  were  the  qualifications  of  Cotton  Mather  for 
writing  any   medical   book   whatever  ?     Our  knowledge   of 
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his  early  history  is  very  small.  Hjs  son,  Samuel,  in  the 
"Life  of  the  Very  Keverend  and  Learned  Cotton  Mather, 
D.D.  and  FR.S.,"  relates  little  but  the  history  of  his  father's 
piety  and  of  his  erudition.  He  details  his  fastings,  his  self- 
examinations,  his  meditations,  his  pious  ejaculations,  and  his 
so  ordering  his  life,  even  in  its  minutest  details,  that  what- 
ever he  did  should  be  to  the  glory  of  God.  He  enlarges  on 
his  precocious  learning,  when  he  entered  Harvard  College, 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  on  the  honors  which  attended 
his  graduation  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  quoting  with  family 
pride  the  quantum  novicn  in  the  personal  address  of  Presi- 
dent Oakes,  in  Latin,  who  commends  his  piety,  his  learning, 
his  genius,  his  judgment,  his  prudence,  and  his  dignity  of 
character ;  distinctions  which  impress  us  less  when  we  lind, 
in  the  triennial  catalogue,  that  liis  class  of  1678  numbered 
only  four  persons.  But  he  gives  us  no  information  whatever 
as  to  his  father's  qualifications  for  this  medical  treatise. 

Mr.  Feabody,  in  Sparks's  biographies,  speaks  of  Cotton 
Mather's  abandoning  medical  studies,  in  whicli  he  had 
become  deeply  interested,  to  give  his  attention  to  theology. 
But  as  he  graduated  at  sixteen,  and  began  to  preach  at 
eighteen  years  of  age,  his  medical  learning  may  have  been 
only  a  part  of  his  general  learning,  which  was  various  and 
distinguished. 

Besides,  he  had  had  nearly  forty  years  of  the  experience 
which  a  clergyman  who  is  pastor  of  a  large  flock  has  in  the 
observation  of  common  diseases.  And,  accordingly,  we  find 
that  he  treats  mostly  of  these,  and  in  no  scientific  manner. 
For  there  are  no  disquisitions  on  pathology  and  there  is  no 
account  of  morbid  anatomy,  nor  of  diagnosis,  and  no  history 
of  symptoms  nor  of  progress.     Assuming  the  fact  of  the 
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existence  of  the  disease  named,  he  first  "calls  up  some 
appropriate  sentiments  of  Piety,"  then  applies  some  learning, 
and  then  directs  what  he  calls  the  treatment. 

We  shall  illustrate  this  better,  and  shall  also  do  more  jus- 
tice to  him  and  to  the  labor  with  which  we  have  travailed 
through  four  hundred  pages  of  obscure  manuscript,  which, 
we  presume,  no  other  person  living  has  read,  if  we  make  a 
cursory  review  of  this  work.  Nor  can  we  avoid  making 
this  sometimes  more  professional  or  technical  than  can  often 
be  pleasant  to  a  mixed  audience. 

The  treatise  entitled,  "The  Pool  of  Bethesda,"  is  "con- 
tained in  ye  sixty-six  capsulas  into  which  it  is  divided."  In 
his  capsula  prima  Cotton  Mather  makes  his  various  pious 
deductions  from  his  statement  that  "it  was  sin  which  first 
brought  sickness  into  a  sinful  world,  and  which  yet  continues 
to  sicken  the  world  with  a  world  of  diseases" — and  that 
"sickness  is  in  short  flagellum  Dei  pro  peccatis  mundi ;" 
with  the  further  consideration  that  while  "the  Soul  and  the 
Bo<ly  constitute  one  person,  the  Body  is  unto  the  Soul 
the  instrument  of  iniquity ;  hence  for  the  Sins  of  the  one 
there  come  sufferings  on  the  other."  '*  Wherefore  under 
sickness  we  should  make  a  solemn  inquiry  after  sin."  For 
while  "self-examination  is  incumbent  upon  all  men,  upon 
sick  men  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent."  "Let  our  sickness 
itself  be  such  an  emetic  as  to  make  us  vomit  up  our  sin, 
with  a  penitent  confession  of  it."  "  Wherefore,  both  under 
the  sickness  and  after  it  we  should  be  more  concerned  for 
being  saved  from  sin  than  from  sickness;"  and  "it  should 
be  more  of  a  care  that  our  sickness  be  removed  in  mercy 
than  that  it  should  be  removed  at  all."  And  also,  "  the 
sickness  that  enfeebles  us  must  make  us  fiy  niore  vigorously 
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than  ever  unto  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  Forgiveness  of  our  Sins."  For  "the  sickness 
is  utterly  lost  upon  us  if  it  render  not  a  Christ  more 
precious." 

This  shows  us  perhaps  suiBciently  Cotton  Mather's 
scheme  and  his  method.  He  states  that  the  design  of  his 
essay  is  "the  Cure  of  a  Sinful  Soul,"  and  calls  it  Psycho- 
pharmacon,  treating  the  body  only  as  the  instrument  of  the 
soul  and  of  iniquity. 

Having  shown  us  in  his  first  diapter  that  sin  is  the  cause 
of  sickness,  "felix,"  he  says,  "felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognos- 
cere  causas,"  he  then  devotes  several  chapters,  which  it  will 
be  recollected  he  calls  always  capsulae,  as  if  they  were 
caskets  of  value,  to  the  consideration  of  mattera  of  hv«:iene. 
And  first,  although  sin  is  his  primary  cause  of  sickness,  he 
avoids  the  dilemma  of  measuring  spiritual  health  by  Ijodily 
health,  by  saying  that  "Diseases  may  also  be  Love  Tokens," 
as  "John  the  beloved  was  a  sickly  man,"  and  "Lazarus, 
whom  the  Lord  loved,  was  sick,"  and  also  "maladies  of  the 
body  frequently  prove  medicines  of  the  soul."  These  sev- 
eral chapters  or  capsulae  are  upon  "Points  of  Health  to  be 
always  attended  to,"  "Famous  methods  for  the  PROLON- 
GATION of  LIFE,"  "  Therapeutica  Sacra,  or  The  Symp- 
toms of  an  Healed  Soul  with  tlie  methods  of  coming  at  it," 
"The  Tree  of  Life,"  "  Nishmath  Chajim,  the  probable  seat  of 
all  diseases  and  a  general  cure  of  them  further  discovered,  &c." 

It  is  not  worth  the  while  to  go  into  much  detail  on  these 
chapters.  In  the  consideration  of  his  "Points  of  Health  to 
be  always  attended  to,"  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  his  method 
to  say  simply  that  we  should  give  proper  attention  to  food 
and  to  bodily  exercise;  but  the  "sentiments  of  Piety"  are  to 
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be  regarded  first.  Thus  we  should  look  first  to  the  "Health 
of  the  Soul;"  for  "the  Conscience  is  to  the  Soul  what  the 
Stomach  is  to  the  Body,"  and  "as  we  shouhl  avoid  every 
thing  that  may  be  condemned  by  the  Conscience,  that  it 
may  be  kept  void  of  oiFence  towards  God  and  towards  man," 
so  "put  nothing  into  the  Stomach  that  may  be  offensive 
to  it."  And,  again,  in  regard  to  exercise,  as  "the  Soul 
shouhl  be  exercised  into  Godliness,"  so  "Health  of  the 
Body  has  no  greater  friend  than  exercise." 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Famous  methods  for  the  PKOLON- 
GATION  of  LIFE,"  his  learning  is  in  full  flower.  He 
quotes  Cicero's  words  as  comprising  all  "Rules  for  the 
Conservation  of  Health,"  "Sustentatur  valetudo  notitia  sui 
cor})ori8,  et  observatione  earum  rerum  quse  res  aut  prodessc 
soleant  aut  obesse,  et  continentia  in  victu  omni  atque  cultu 
corroris  tuendi  causa,  et  pra^termittendis  voluptatibus." 
He  quotes  Cornaro,  who  lived  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
and  wrote  de  vita  Sobria;*  Democritus,  who,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  rej)orted  his  rules  as  being  "  intus  melle,  extus 
oleo;"  the  memorable  Dr.  Mayson  who  said,  '*Be  moderate 
in  vour  diet,  use  much  exercise  and  Little  Phvsi(;,"  to  which 
a^lvice  Cotton  Mather  adds,  "and  exercise  thyself  in  Piety 
with  it."     He  quotes  Galen  and  Celsus,  both  of  whom  com- 


•That  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  tin's  case  of  Cornaro,  it  is  but  justice  to 
say  ihaf.  hi«  sober  life  was  tiie  sober  life  of  his  time.  He  had  led  a  very 
int('uii>erato  life  up  to  the  a|?e  of  thirty-tive  years,  when,  by  the  advice  of  his 
phy!»icians,  he  determmed  to  lead  a  *•  sober  and  re;;ular  life  ;''  and  so  for 
morp  than  sixty  years  he  sustained  himself  in  health  and  comfort,  on  a  diet  of 
twelve  ounces  of  solid  food  and  fourteen  ounces  of  wine  (a  liitle  less  than  a 
pint)  H  day.  Also,  rei)eatedly,  on  leaving  otf  the  wine  for  a  period  of  a  frw 
wt-eks,  h<*  became  so  feeble  as  to  be  at  tlu*  point  of  death;  but  soon  found  him- 
^«-lf  re>»tored  on  returning  to  the  wine.  The  wine  was  probably  Italian  wine. 
— [:5ee  British  and  B^oreigu  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  January,  1874,  p.  2y.J 
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mend  temperance  and  exercise;  he  cites  Hoffman  "des 
moyens  de  vivre  long-temps,"  who  finds  nothing  so  consid- 
erable in  this  regard  as  temperance,  tranquillity  and  piety ; 
*'the  Fear  of  the  Lord  tendeth  to  Life."  lie  cheers  us  with 
the  remark  that  "it  has  been  often  observed  that  very  liberal 
men  arc  very  long-lived  men;"  "and  so  after  many  days 
tliey  reap  t)ie  liarvest  of  the  seed-corn  cast  into  the  moist 
ground  by  their  bounties,"  and  concludes  after  all  with  the 
wise  "  Note  of  Dr.  Morgan  "  that  the  best  rule  that  I  know 
for  health  is  to  observe  strictly  no  particular  rule  at  all,  but 
upon  the  general  principle  of  MODERATION  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  sober  nature."  Eating  and  drinking  exactly  by 
weight  and  by  measure  he  explodes  as  a  cook  pedantry,  and 
a  most  ridiculous  as  well  as  pernicious  regularity.  "Such  an 
oeconomist  [he  says]  miglit  as  well  impose  upon  himself  to 
stand  or  sit  always  in  the  same  place,  to  ly  in  the  same  bed, 
wear  exactly  the  same  weight  of  clothes ;  ride  or  walk  every 
day  the  same  number  of  inches.  Nay,  he  must  compound 
with  Providence  for  the  same  immutable  weather  too.  For 
the  changes  of  that  require  sometimes  larger  and  sometimes 
lesser  meals  and  the  occasional  use  of  stronger  or  weaker 
liquors."  "Christian  fill  thy  life  with  most  explicit  acknowl- 
edgements of  the  Glorious  God  and  acts  of  obedience  to 
Him."  "At  the  same  time  fill  thy  life  with  good  offices  to 
mankind."  "This  will  be  living.  Caetera  mortis  erunt, 
non  annis  sed  factis  vivunt  mortales."  And  "they  have 
lived  longest  in  the  world  who  have  done  most  good  in  the 
w'orld."  "Measure  your  Lifes  not  by  your  Almanacks  but 
by  your  conscience  and  your  usefulness."  "Vita  si  scias  uti 
longa  est."  Cotton  Mather's  hygiene,  as  we  see,  was  largely 
moral ;  as  his  pathology  was  sacred. 
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This  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  show  the  general  method  of 
the  book.  And  now  having  thus  gone  over  what  may  be 
considered  common  ground,  Cotton  Mather  enters  upon  the 
particular  fields  of  his  work.  His  first  chapter,  here,  is  of 
"  Therapeutica  Sacra,  or  The  Symptoms  of  an  Healed  Soul, 
with  y*  methods  of  coming  at  it.  Melius  est  audi  re  Socra- 
tem  de  Moribus  quam  Hippocratem  de  Huraoribus  Disputan- 
tem."  Without  stopping  for  this  scholastic  pun,  we  say 
only  that  in  this  chapter,  with  especial  propriety,  moral  and 
religious  considerations  are  of  more  moment  than  physical 
considerations,  the  Fsycho-pharmakon  properly  presides,  and 
we  are  taught  "first"  to  "entertain  the  llight  Thoughts  of 
the  Righteous ;"  secondly,  "to  make  it  the  chief  end  of  our 
life  that  God  may  be  gratified  and  glorified ;"  and  so  on 
tlirough  seeing  God  in  all  our  enjoyments  and  all  our  expec- 
tations with  a  swallowing  up  of  our  will  in  the  will  of  God, 
and  a  fulness  of  benignity  to  our  neighbor. 

Next  comes  the  chapter  upon  tlie  "Tree  of  Life;"  "the 
Blessings  of  an  Healed  Soul,"  then  chapters  on  universal 
medicine,  the  same  being  prayers  and  alms-giving ;  and  upon 
"the  probable  seat  of  all  diseases  and  a  general  cure  of 
them,"  which  is  the  "Breath  of  Life"  and  a  "Serious  Piety." 
"The  fear  of  the  Lord  tendeth  to  Life."  Then  comes  a 
chapter  upon  exercise  which  he  regards  justly  as  a  sort  of 
catholicon,  and  upon  which  he  makes  the  furtlier  "Reflec- 
tion," "Bodily  exercise  profiteth  a  little:  but  Piety  is 
profitable  for  all  things."  Then  in  the  next  (rliapter,  under 
the  title  of  Conjecturalia,  he  deveh)ps  the  theory  of  the 
propagation  of  disease  by  animalcula* ;  and  in  the  next 
treats  of  "Notable  Cures  from  the  Li visible  World."  And 
here  his  creduhty  and  superstition  and  piety  are  so  thick  a 
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muddle  as  to  serve  for  a  considerable  apology  to  him,  for  all 
which  he  had  done*  to  foment  and  sustain  the  persecution 
of  witchcraft.  He  obviously  mistakes  the  dreams  and 
delusions  of  sickness  for  visitations  of  angels,  and  ascribes 
recoveries  that  are  in  the  usual  order  of  nature,  to  super- 
natural agencies.  Next  he  speaks  of  "  Pains,  Dolours, 
Aches  in  general,"  and  then  of  head-ache  and  then  of  tooth- 
ache, upon  which  he  writes  at  length,  introducing  the  subject 
with  the  remark  that  the  "Sin  of  my  First-Parents  was  per- 
petrated by  y®  Teeth."  His  method  of  treating  this  subject 
is  like  that  of  all  the  other  subjects  in  his  es8a3\  He  treats 
first  of  all  the  possible  sins  of  the  particular  organ  under 
consideration,  and  what  "Sentiments  of  Piety"  can  be 
drawn  therefrom ;  and  then  enters  upon  some  account  of 
the  diseases  of  the  organ  and  their  treatment;  teaching, 
always,  also,  that  we  should  be  "more  concerned  for  being 
saved  from  Sin  than  from  Sickness." 

His  pious  deductions  and  teachings  in  this  way,  however 
well  meant,  are  not  always  of  the  most  consolatory'  kind. 
Thus  he  says,  "Now  lett  y®  gouty  People  that  are  chastened 
with  Pain  in  their  Bed  and  the  multitude  of  their  Bones 
with  strong  pain,  fall  into  serious  and  awful  meditation  on 
y®  pain,  which  will  be  the  portion  of  them  on  whom  an  All- 
powerful  God  will  make  known  the  power  of  His  Anger." 
And  to  persons  suffering  from  urinary  diseases,  he  says  that 
one  of  the  most  proper  sentiments  of  piety  will  be  "  that 
the  Pains  which  we  suffer  are  much  less  than  we  deserve." 

Having  explained  Cotton  Mather's  method,  it  would  not 
be  useful  here  to  review  the  work  in  any  more  detail.     Like 


*  Cotton  Mather  died  in  1728.    He  speakfi  (p.  64)  of  a  patient  in  Nov.,  1724. 


mo«t  mpepficial  medicBl  works,  It  is  full  of  creilulity  nod 
«upi>rstition,  abniniding  in  reinedicB  which  are  always  the 
morp  immeruiie  acronling  as  knowlodgp  k  less  (for  with 
ceruinty  comca  siraplicity)  and  deals  largely  in  specifics  and 
infttllibles.  Not  seoinlng  to  recognize  tlie  natural  tendency 
in  almost  all  diseases  to  recovery,  it  singles  out  and  distin- 
gniiihus  certain  elements  in  the  daily  history  of  sickness  by 
calling  them  treatment,  and  aacribes  the  termination  to 
these  Kg  M  riiisnit.  Tlius  means  of  the  most  varions  and  even 
opposite  kind  aro  made  tg  pro<mre  tlie  same  issue ;  and  great 
consequences  are  ascrilied  often  to  the  most  trivial  causes. 
For  instance,  "ajoung  woman  troabled  with  a  desperate 
coDjfh  was  cured  by  notliing  but  washing  with  cold  water 
ef(jry  nioniing  behind  her  ears,  and  on  her  temples,  and  on 
thn  monld  of  her  liead;"  and  "I  have  known  sorry  and  aad 
and  obstinate  roughs  wondroiisly  cured  by  nothing  hat  this ; 
tako  ouly  two  or  lliree  spoonfuls  of  cold  water  as  often  as 
an  hanl  fit  of  congliing  retnrns  upon  you." 

And  where  the  natural  tendency  to  cure  does  not  obtain, 
M  in  gout  and  astlima  and  cunsiimption,  remedies  multiply, 
anil  in  aggravated  cases  are  very  often  made  disgusting,  as 
was  Ihi*  tendency  in  that  age.  Thus  he  says,  "there  is 
Kime  w  well  as  Reason"  in  the  etatement  that  mak(«  "Ster- 
eu  ct  nrina  medioornm  ferciila  prima."  Whether  the 
rxcrementa  of  animals  are  remedial,  as  he  aays  tliey  are,  to 
cuiuplainu  of  (he  bowels,  by  some  so-called  homeopathic  pro- 
priety, or  whether  ibeir  alleged  etHcacy  should  be  accounted 
for  by  the  later  explanation  of  Dr.  Brown -Sequard,  in  the 
power  of  tlie  will  to  arrest  symptoms  where  the  inducement 
woalH  certainly  M*eni  to  be  suffi-cient,  we  do  not  undertake 
IQ  dctvnnliMi.     And  it  would  not  comport  with  the  amenities 
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of  the  occasion  to  dwell  on  this  subject  longer,  although  it 
comes  up  often,  and  in  various  forms,  in  the  treatise  oi 
Cotton  Mather,  who  finds  in  the  excrements  of  Human 
Bodies  "a  Remedy  for  Humane  Bodies  that  is  hardly  to  be 
paralleled ;"  and  in  speaking  '^of  the  virtues  of  the  waters  of 
medicinal  springs,"  says  to  man,  ^^uiy  Friend,  thou  hast  one 
within  thee  that  exceeds  them  all." 

There  is  one  subject,  however,  upon  which  Cotton  Mather 
writes,  where  his  knowledge  is  obviously  more  accurate  and 
more  valuable.  This  is  the  subject  of  inoculation  of  Small- 
Pox,  of  which  disease,  also,  he  gives  a  very  good  account. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  he  first  suggested  this  to  physicians 
in  Boston  in  1721 ;  and  assisted  and  sustained  Dr.  Zabdiel 
Boylbton  in  its  introduction  here,  which  was  also  its  introduc- 
tion into  America,  with  spirit  and  courage  and  successful  per- 
severance, against  calumny,  persecution,  and  even  violence. 
His  account  of  this  operation  and  its  results  is  so  complete 
and  so  correct  that  it  is  worth  copying  here  as  a  matter  of 
antiquarian  and  scientific  interest;  for  the  operation  itself  is 
superseded  by  the  safer  one  of  vaccination,  and  is  even  for- 
bidden by  legislative  enactment  in  some  of  the  States, 
although  it  has  been  peribrmed  in  our  own  State  repeatedly 
within  the  last  year.*  Cotton  Mather  says  that  he  was  first 
instructed  in  this  "wonderful  practice"  by  a  Guramanteef 
servant  of  his,  long  before  he  knew  that  any  Europeans  or 
Asiatics  had  the  least  acquaintance  with  it,  and  some  years 
before  it  was  enriched  with  the  communications  of  the 
learned  foreigners,  whose  accounts  I  found  agreeing  with 
what  I  received  of  mj^  servant,  when  he  showed  me  the 


*  See  Report  of  State  Board  of  Health,  Massachusetts,  1874. 
t  Koromantyna  are  ft*oiii  the  West  coaitt  of  Aftrica. 
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Bear  of  the  wound  made  for  the  operation ;  and  said  that  "no 
person  ever  died  of  the  small-pox  in  their  country  that  had 
the  coiiraoje  to  use  it/'  He  save  that  the  first  communication 
on  this  subject  was  from  Dr.  Emanuel  Timourus,  K.S.S.,  who 
wrote  from  Constantinople,  in  December,  1713,  to  the  effect 
that  this  practice  had  been  introduced  there  "by  the  Cir- 
cassians and  Georgians,  and  other  Asiaticks,  for  about  fourty 
years." 

Cotton  Mather  first  describes  how  the  operation  is  done  in 
Constantinople,  the  virus  being  taken  from  a  healthy  young 
person  "that  has  the  small-pox  of  the  best  sort  upon  him 
on  the  Twelfth  or  Thirteenth  Day  of  his  Decumbiture,"  and 
goes  on  with  the  history  of  the  results  as  described  from  the 
Levant,  exemption  from  graver  and  frequently  fatal  disease 
being  procured  by  a  "transplantation,"  which  has  no  very 
great  inconveniences.  He  then  gives  his  own  description 
under  fourteen  heads.     Some  of  these  read  as  follows : 

I.  We  make  usually  a  couple  of  Incisions  in  the  Arms,  where 
we  usually  make  our  Issues  ;  but  somewhat  larger  than  for  them. 
[Sometimes  in  an  Arm  and  in  a  Leg.] 

II.  In  these  we  putt  Bitts  of  Lint  [the  patient  at  the  same 
time  turning  his  Face  another  way  and  guarding  his  Nostrils] 
which  have  been  dipt  in  some  of  the  variolous  matter,  taken  in  a 
vial  from  the  pustules  of  one  [if  we  can  find  such  an  one]  that 
has  the  small-pox  of  the  more  laudable  sort  now  turning  upon 
him  ;  and  so  we  cover  them  with  a  plaister  of  Diachylon. 

ni.  Yett  we  find  the  variolous  matter  fetched  from  those  that 
have  the  Inoculated  Small-pox  as  Agreeable  and  Efic'ctual  as  any 
other.  Yes,  and  so  we  do  what  is  taken  from  them  that  have  the 
confluent  soil. 

IV.  In  four  and  twenty  hours  we  throw  away  the  Lint;  and 
the  Hores  are  dresHed  once  or  twice  every  four  and  twenty  hours 
with  warmed  Cabbage  Leaves. 

V.  The  patient  continues  to  do  things  as  at  other  times ;  only 
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he  does  not  etpose  himself  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  if  thxt 
he  at  all  Teinpestmnis.  But,  we  find  iho  wajmer  lie  keeps  liira- 
(elf  lie  afterwards  tindB  liimaelt'  no  hjser  by  it. 

VI.  About  Ihe  Seveoth  Day,  the  pntient  feels  the  usual 
Bjmptotna  of  the  amail-pox  coniinK  ii|>oii  him.  and  he  ia  now  man- 
aged OS  in  an  oidinary  putnd  Feiiver.  If  lie  c'an't  lioKl  up  he 
goes  to  Bed.  If  hia  Head  akeatoo  miicli  we  putt  nciirnmnn  poul- 
ti(«  on  hie  Feel.  If  he  be  veiy  Qualmish  «t  the  Stomach  we 
give  him  a  gentle  vomit.  Yea,  we  commonly  do  these  things 
almost  of  course,  whether  we  find  tlie  patient  want  them  or  no. 
[And  here  he  adds  in  a  note  "especially  give  the  vomit."]  If 
the  Fever  be  too  hln^h  in  some  conHlitiiliona  we  Bleed  a  little. 
And  finally  to  hasten  y*  emptinn  if  it  eorae  on  loo  slowly  we  piilt 
on  an  Fpiepastic. 

VII.  Upon  or  About  the  Third  Day  from  Ihe  Decuinbiliire 
the  EraptioD  begins.  The  number  of  pustuleu  is  not  alike  in  all. 
In  some  they  are  very  few.  In  others  they  anmunt  unto  an  hun- 
dred. Yea,  in  many  they  amount  unto  several  hundreds.  Fre- 
quently unto  more  than  wlint  the  Accounts  from  the  Levant  say 
is  usual  thei-e.  But  in  some  there  is  not  what  may  be  fairly 
called  a  Decnmbilui-e,  The  eruption  is  made  without  then-  suffer- 
ing one  minute  of  any  sensible  Mcknesa  for  it.  Young  children, 
even  such  as  are  dandled  on  the  knee,  and  hanging  on  the  Breoxt, 
seem  to  fare  y*  best  of  any  under  this  opeiation. 

VIII.  The  Eruption  being  made,  all  Illnesa  vanishes.  Tliere'e 
an  end  on't,  except  there  should  be  something  of  the  vapours  in 
Ihose  that  are  troubled  with  them.  Thei'e  ia  nothing  more  lo  do, 
but  keep  warm,  drink  proper  tean,  eat  giuels  and  milk  porridgr, 
and  panada,  and  Bread  and  Butler,  and  f^most  anything  equnlly 
simjile  and  innocent. 

I\.  Ordiniuily,  the  patient  sitta  up  every  day  and  enlenains 
his  Aaends;  yea,  ventures  upon  a  glass  of  wine  with  them.  If 
he  be  too  intense  upon  Hard  Reading  and  study  we  take  him  off. 


XI.  On  the  Seventh  Day  are  all  usually  come  to  their  maturity, 
[Some  on  the  Fifth.]  And  soon  after  this  they  go  away,  as  those 
of  the  ernall.pnx  in  the  distinct  sort  use  lo  do. 

XII.  The  patient  goea  abroad  quickly,  and  is  mosl  Bensihly 
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r  imd  in  b«tt«r  henlih  tliaii  )ie  was  Wfore.  The  trans- 
(^lantAlion  has  been  given  tii  a  woman  in  cliildbet!,  eight  or  nine 
day«  sfter  their  deliverj-,  and  they  liave  goll  rather  earlier  out  of 
their  child-bed,  and  in  better  clrcTimstances  than  ever  in  their  lives. 

XIV.  The  trnnsjilnntation  has  been  tried  on  fucU  as  have  gone 
through  y*  emalUpox  ronni-rif  in  y'  coinmun  way,  and  it  has  hnd 
n«  effect  npon  them  except  »n  Hunr  or  Two  of  harmleaw  Indis- 
position about  the  time  when  the  Eruption  should  otherwise  hnve 
been  made  ii|ioii  ihem." 

It  in  rein«rl(i»ble  ibiit  in  nil  this  account  of  inocnlation, 
wlierv  Outton  MBther  ol>vioii*ly  bail  Ictiowlcdgp,  lie  forgets 
his  loamiug,  and  eron  neglects  any  alluaion  to  "Sentiments 
of  PietT." 

We  ]i«vt>  now  given  tliis  eseny  ptrliaps  hb  iinicli  attentJoD 
Bi  [t  tlejuTvcs.  It  IB  diflii-ult  to  write  upon  it  witliont  fulling 
into  the  dieenrsivenesH  and  confasion  vrliieh  characterize  tlie 
efMiy  itetlf.  Bnt  we  hava  sliowti  tliat  the  elementary  prin- 
ciple in  its  structure  in  the  deduction  of  disense  as  the  direct 
Cioiue(]neni:e  of  sin,  and  its  treatment  accordingly ;  its  moral 
iind  ff-Iigious  HBpoctit  always  heing  considered  first.  And 
[KThnps  even  the  development  of  llie  order  of  the  essay,  if 
it  may  be  said  to  liave  any  order,  has  the  same  pious  explu- 
untion;  for  wtiJlu  the  tirst  cliupter  on  any  special  disease  is 
tLw  chapter  on  Ceplialica,  wherein  he  considers  first  "Wliat 
pains  did  my  dear  Saviour  suffer  in  bin  Head  wben  he  felt 
llic  Crown  of  Thorns ;"  his  second  chapter,  "entituled  I3enti- 
frangibulno,  or  the  Angnisli  and  Rt-lief  of  tlio  Tooth  ache," 
en^catB  the  consideration  tliat  tlie  "Sin  of  my  First-parents 
was  perpetrated  by  the  Teeth."  Thus  Salvation  and  Sin 
giivcm  Ihr  rrf>li«tion  of  the  two  first  diacasca  to  be  considered. 

Bat  this  IK  »nl)icicnt.  Thu  hook  is  prodigal  of  learning 
and  prodigal  of  piety.     Who  sliall  say  that  the  aourees  of 
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both  were  not  equally  pure?  Facility  of  acquisition  and 
retentiveness  of  memory,  with  great  study,  made  Cotton 
Mather  a  man  of  learning,  while  the  character  of  his  mind 
was  not  adapted  to  wisdom ;  and  in  a  scholastic  age  he 
became  a  pedant.  In  his  constant  and  intimate  communion 
with  Heaven  his  habits  of  thought  formed  his  liabits  of 
speech,  which  may  make  him  seem  to  us  sometimes  only  a 
pietist  and  a  pharisee.  But  it  is  better  and  liappier  to  look 
upon  his  writings  and  his  life  with  sympathy  and  trust  and 
humility,  and  sometimes  even  watli  compassion,  searching 
out  the  good  to  aspire  to  it  and  to  imitate  it.  Especially, 
let  us  not  now  stir  up  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  to  see  if  its 
waters  may  not  become  turbid. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting  two  of  our  members  have 
died. 

The  lion.  Ira  Perley,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  died  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
on  Thursday,  February  26,  1874,  in  the  75th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  born  in  Boxford,  Essex  County,  Massachu- 
setts, November  9,  1799.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, in  the  class  of  1822,  and  was  further  connected  with 
that  institution  as  tutor,  from  1823  to  1825,  and  as  Treasurer 
from  1830  to  1835.  Devoting  himself  to  the  profession  of 
law  he  soon  reached  high  position,  and  was  appointed  a  jus- 
tice in  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire  in  1850,  and 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1855.  He 
resigned  this  trust  in  1859  to  return  to  the  practice  of  law, 
and  was  re-appointed  in  1864.  He  now  served  till  1869, 
when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  age  which  limits  tlie  tenure 
of  that  office  in  New  llampsliire. 

Judge  Perley  was  an  excellent  scholar  in  tlie  aDcient. 
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classics,  and  in  the  languages  and  literature  of  modern 
Europe ;  and  kept  up  his  interest  in  letters  to  the  last.  He 
had  a  retentive  memory  and  a  very  active  mind.  He  was  of 
genial  disposition,  of  great  kindliness  and  modesty  and  sim- 
plieity  of  character,  and  was  a  man  of  sincere  religious  con- 
victions and  of  christian  life  and  dignity.  So,  all  his  influ- 
ences, social,  civil,  judicial  and  religious  were  excellent. 

His  contributions  to  literature  were  few.  He  delivered  a 
eulogy  upon  Daniel  Webster,  before  the  Legislature  of  New 
Hampshire,  December  22d,  1852,  and  a  eulogy  upon  Kufus 
Choate,  at  a  Dartmouth  College  commencement ;  and  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Dartmouth  College  an 
address  upon  the  relations  of  the  College  to  the  Bar.  All 
his  public  performances  were  of  a  high  order.  To  those  of 
us  who  knew  him  iiis  society  was  delightful,  instructive,  and 
elevating. 

Charles  Sumner,  Senator,  died  at  Washington,  March 
11th,  1874.  He  liad  been  a  member  of  this  Society  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  our  Secretary  of  Foreign  Cor- 
rcjjpomlence  since  October,  1867.  Immediately  on  his 
<lecease  the  President  called  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  at 
which  lie  presented  commemorative  resolutions  apj)ropriate 
to  the  occasion,  which  will  appear  in  the  printed  transac- 
tions. The  Society  was  also  represented  at  Mr.  Sumnkr's 
funeral,  which  occurred  in  Boston,  March  16th. 

We  have  no  desiOT  to  add  here  to  the  euh>f'v  wliictli  his 
death  at  once  called  forth,  and  wliicli  has  not  ceased  to  echo 
throuj'h  the  naticm.  To  us  he  was  our  associate  and  to 
many  of  us  our  personal  friend.  We  have  felt  the  warmth 
of  his  heart ;  we  have  sympatliized  with  liis  great  pur[)()ses ; 
we  have  followed  in  our  daily  walk  the  light  of  his  universal 
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No  death  has  touched  the  hearts  of  so  many  people 
since  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  And  while  millions  whose 
shackles  he  had  done  so  much  to  unloose  have  grieved  in 
silence,  there  has  been  no  better  expression  of  the  general 
affliction  than  by  the  tongue  of  the  colored  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  herself,  whose  eloquent  oration  in  Faneuil 
Hall  will  be  a  historical  event. 

Mr.  SuMNEB  was  born  in  Boston,  January  6,  1811.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1830,  and  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1851.  So  much  of  his 
public  life  was  political  life  that  this  is  not  the  proper  occa- 
sion to  eulogize  his  opinions  or  his  actions.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  the  procession  of  great  events  which  have  illustrated 
the  history  of  our  country  during  the  last  tw^enty-five  years, 
he  marched  always  in  tlie  front  rank.  We  may  say  also  that 
however  much  he  may  have  been  criticised  and  opposed,  he 
lived  long  enough  to  command  the  respect  of  all  for  his 
integrity  and  for  his  purity  of  purpose ;  and  to  show  that  in 
his  forecast  of  the  life  of  the  nation,  his  vision  had  been 
prophetic. 

Over  his  grave,  already,  personal  differences  are  recon- 
ciled, and  political  differences  fused  in  conMnon  sympathy ; 
and  patriotism  gets  new  life  and  vigor. 

For  the  Council, 

JOSEPH  SARGENT. 


TtEPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


An  analysis  of  the  list  of  accessions  appended  to  this  Report 
shows  that  there  have  been  received  as  gifts  two  hundred 
and  seventv-three  books,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  one 
pamphlets,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  files  of  newspapers 
— nineteen  of  them  bound,  two  hundred  and   sixty-three 
engraved  illustrations  and  lithographs,  ten  photographs,  six 
maps,  two  portraits,  and  sixteen  coins  and  medals ;  by  pur- 
chase and  exchange^  one  hundred  and  forty-two  books,  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-two  pamphlets,  fifty -seven  files  of  news- 
papers— twenty -eight  of  them  bound,  forty-two  photographs, 
and  one    Indian  stone  implement ;    and  that  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  books  have    been  made   up  from   unbound 
materials. 

The  aggregate  is  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  books, 

two   thousand    nine    hundred    and    thirty-nine    pamphlets, 

three  hundred  and  twenty-one  volumes  of  newspapers,  two 

hundred  and  sixty-three  engravings,  fifty-two  photographs, 

six  maps,  two  portraits,  sixteen  coins  and  medals,  one  stone 

implement — besides  sundry  cards,  handbills,  broadsides,  &c. 

Notable  among  these  are  the  following:  a  life-size  portrait 

of  lion.  John  Davis,  enlarge*!  from  a  ])h()tograph  and  very 

handriomely  framed,  by  Whipple,  being  an  excellent  likeness 

of  our  tormer  President,  from  Horace  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Cali- 

lumia,  his  son,  and  a  member  of  this  Society ;  also,  seven 
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Pompeian  coins  from  the  same  source ;  two  volumes  of 
ancient  newspapers,  viz.  the  Worcester  Spy  in  the  years 
1771-72,  and  Lloyd's  Evening  Fost^  in  1770-71,  with  an 
ancient  engraving  of  "The  Koyall  and  most  pleasant  game 
of  Goose,"  from  Mr.  S.  E.  Brackett,  of  Braintree;  forty-three 
books  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  pamphlets,  from 
Messrs.  Grout  and  Putnam,  of  Worcester,  booksellers;  seven 
books,  one  hundred  and  five  pamphlets,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  engravings  and  litliographs,  from  Mr.  J.  G. 
Smith,  of  Worcester ;  a  rare  engraved  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton, from  Prof.  Charles  O.  Thompson,  of  Worcester ;  seven 
historical  medals,  from  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Wood,  of  New  York, 
his  own  issues ;  a  sample  in  bronze  of  the  famous  French 
memorial  medal  of  the  martvrdom  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  from 
Mr.  E.  Caylus,  of  New  York ;  the  varied  and  numerous  gifts 
of  Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  Clark  Jillson  ;  the  ex- 
cellent oil  portrait  of  Col.  Jolm  May,  of  Boston,  whose  jour- 
nals of  two  Journeys  to  the  Oliio  Country  in  1788  and  89, 
w^ith  a  biography  by  Rev.  Richard  S.  Edes,  have  lately  been 
printed,  (the  portrait  was  the  gift  of  Misses  Mary  D.  and 
E.  Augusta  May,  and  tlie  journals  and  V)iography  came 
from  Mr.  Edes);  the  donations  of  books  and  pamphlets 
from  the  Messrs.  Salisbury,  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  and  Hon. 
Henry  Chapin,  and  the  liabitual  contribution  from  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Green  ;  the  eighteen  bound  volumes  of  the 
London  Illustrated  News,  from  Mrs.  F.  W.  Paine ;  Captain 
George  Preble's  "Three  Historic^  Fhigs  and  three  September 
Victories,"  with  tliree  pamphlets',  three  photographs,  and 
twenty-two  engravings ;  tlie  profound  scientific  papers  of  our 
associate,  Pliny  E.  Chase,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  seven 
bound  volumes  of  the  -reports  of  Insane  Asylums,  from  Dr. 
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Pliny  Earle,  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Northampton ; 
the  additional  "Treaty  Puhlications,"  from  Hon.  John  C  B. 
Davis — and  many  others,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the 
schedule  itself. 

The  Society  are  much  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Baldwin, 
proprietors  of  the  MasBachusetts  Spy^  for  permission  to  use 
their  files  (whether  bound  or  unbound)  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  Society's  set  of  that  ancient  newspaper  as  per- 
fect as  possible,  in  regard  to  both  numbers  and  condition. 
Mr.  Barton,  the  Assistant  Librarian,  speaks  strongly  of  the 
great  advantage  derived  from  this  generous  favor.  It  is  a 
liberal  view  of  the  subject  that  the  proprietors  have  taken, 
in  recognizing  the  importance,  to  themselves  as  well  as  the 
community,  of  rendering  at  least  one  series  of  that  long 
continued  journal  sound  and  complete. 

The  most  interesting,  and  probably  the  most  important, 
gitl  which  is  named  in  the  list,  is  a  large  and  richly  bound 
quarto  volume,  containing  marvelously  perfect  photograpliic 
representations,  with  a  descriptive  text,  of  the  articles  con 
stituting  the  collection  of  aboriginal  relics  wliich  had  been 
formed  bv  the  late  Franklin  Peale,  a  member  of  this 
ScM'iety.  It  is  the  tribute  of  a  loving  wife  to  the  memory  of 
a  lamented  husband,  prepared  witliout  consideration  of  the 
labor  and  cost  involved  in  its  completion.  It  is  itself  a  rare 
and  extensive  cabinet,  hardlv  less  available  for  scientific 
study  and  comparison  than  the  solid  substances  so  exactly 
portrayed.  The  Society  will  appreciate  its  intrinsic  value  as 
illustrating  one  of  the  most  interesting  departments  of 
arclueology,  and  be  grateful  for  the  possession  of  so  appro- 
j^riate  a  memorial  of  one  of  its  distinguislied  members. 

Your    librarian    has    had    frequent    occasion^    and    more 
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frequent  inclinatioriy  to  refer  to  the  Mather  manuscripts  in 
our  possession,  as  affording  valuable  material  for  publication. 
The  clergymen  of  that  family,  for  three  generations,  held 
such  positions  in  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
affairs  of  New  England  as  to  give  them  a  representative 
character  in  its  history.  Hence  their  writings  and  acts, 
whether  of  a  public  or  of  a  private  and  personal  nature, 
have  been  peculiarly  subjects  of  notice  and  criticism.  The 
naturally  strong  qualities  of  mind  and  high  culture  implied 
by  their  contemporary  prominence  and  influence  among  men 
tliemselves  able  and  well  educated,  have  contrasted  so 
strongly  with  certain  apparent  weaknesses,  and  seemingly 
unamiable  and  undignified  traits,  disclosed  by  their  diaries, 
and  other  private  papers,  and  thence  reflected  upon  printed 
productions,  themselves  not  always  remarkable  for  judgment 
and  good  taste,  as  to  afford  opportunities  for  unfavorable 
comment  not  easy  to  be  resisted.  The  tide  of  modem  opin- 
ion has  set  so  generally  against  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather 
that  people  wlio  read  history  and  observe  iiow  much  they 
were  respected  in  their  own  time,  notwithstanding  the  full 
proportion  of  enmities  and  jealousies  attending  the  public 
consideration  they  commanded,  begin  to  inquire  if  their 
faults  may  not  possibly  now  be  even  more  exaggerated  than 
were  their  merits  when  these  men  were  seen  and  measured 
by  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  and  daily  associates. 

The  prejudice  against  the  Mathers,  fostered  by  the  severity 
of  their  condemnation  at  the  hands  of  some  eminent  writers, 
has  operated  with  unhappy  force  and  effect  upon  one  portion 
of  our  New  England  history.  The  start/  of  xcUchcraft 
delusions  here  has  derived  pungency  and  unfavorable  noto- 
riety, to  a  large  extent,  from  tlie  connection  of  the  Mathers 
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trial,  and  are  to  be  taken  not  so  much  In  a  literal  as  in  a 
theological  sense. 

With  their  prodigal  use  of  the  pen,  and  their  habit  of 
preserving  the  minutest  and  most  common-place  memoranda, 
they  were  also,  fortunately,  collectors  of  some  classes  of 
manuscripts  other  than  their  own,  such  as  might  naturally 
fall  into  their  hands  as  the  leading  theologians  of  their  time. 
Their  possession  of  papers  prepared  for  the  Synods  of  1648, 
1662,  and  1680,  by  eminent  ministers,  is  significant  of  their 
leadership  in  moulding  and  directing  the  results  of  those 
great  Councils. 

At  the  Synod  of  1648  John  Cotton^  Richard  Mather^  and 
Ralph  Partridge^  were  selected  from  among  the  clergymen, 
each  of  them  to  draw  up  "a  scriptural  model  of  church  gov^ 
ernment,  unto  the  end  that  out  of  those  there  might  be  one 
educed  "  which  the  Synod  would  adopt.  It  happened  that 
the  model  prepared  by  Kichard  Mather  was  the  one  most 
largely  used  in  the  framing  of  the  platform.  Among  the 
family  papers  we  have,  in  Kichard  Mather's  handwriting,  the 
copy  from  which  the  platform  as  adopted  was  printed,  and 
also  his  original  draft  or  model.  Believing  that  a  com- 
parison of  these  papers  would  throw  some  additional  light 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England,  by  revealing 
what  had  been  rejected  as  well  as  what  had  been  accepted 
in  this  process  of  determining  and  defining  the  rules  of  faith 
and  practice,  an  arrangement  was  planned  a  year  or  two 
since,  for  publishing  tliese  documents  with  suitable  annota- 
tions. It  fell  through  in  consequence  of  a  disappointment 
in  regard  to  the  expected  editorship.  As  matters  have 
turned  out,  however,  the  delay  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for 
the  model  drawn  up  by  Rev.  Mr.  Partridge  has  now  been 
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3i9Covftred  in  the  snnie  uoUectioii.  It  appeared  afi  an 
itbucnrwlj-  written  treatise  "On  Church  Government"  which 
bad  lieen  ftsnrilicd  hy  the  late  Kev.  Mr.  Felt  to  Mr,  Reyncr, 
and  liore  liis  emloreement.  ki  that  eftW't. 

At  tlie  October  meeting  of  the  Society  this  was  ehown  to 
Dr.  HaNBT  M.  Dexter,  who  suggeeted  that  it  might  possibly 
be  tiko  lust  niodo!  of  a  plnfform  propoeetl  by  the  third  mem- 
hcr  of  tlio  Commission,  Mr.  Partridge.  The  truth  of  tliia 
happy  coiijectnre  was  tested  and  verified  by  means  of  ti 
paasagi*  in  tncroasu  Mnther's  work,  entitled  "First  Principles 
i>f  New  England,"  i&c,  published  in  lt)75,  where  an  extract 
(nmi  Mr,  Partridge's  model  is  given,  with  a  statement  that 
**tho  m&nuseript  is  still  extant  In  tlie  handwriting  of  the  Itev- 
erend  unthor."  The  piissage  f^iioted  was  found  in  the  mann- 
Mript,  and  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Dkxteh  was  shown  to  be 
eorre<;t.  It  lias  required  both  eare  and  study  on  tlie  part  of 
Mr.  Barton,  the  assistant  librarian,  to  Beenre  iin  ucuunLte 
copy  of  the  document,  but  it  proves  to  be  an  iinportaut 
paper  of  its  kind,  bearing  in  some  of  its  points  upon  ipies- 
tioDa  reee n I ly  agitated  in  promiuent  Congregational  ehurches. 
It  only  remains  for  Dr.  Dextkk  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
etndtcs  and  tastes,  his  prelections  and  his  predilections,  and 
conTer  npon  the  Society  the  favor  of  being  able,  through  bis 
agency,  to  publish  tlicsc  reuordd  of  religions  history  with 
Mii  table  explanations. 

An  opportunity  of  illustrating  the  medical  opinions  and 
pncti*es  prevalent  in  the  time  of  the  Mathers  is  nffurded  to 
lite  |tri<fessii)u  by  Cotton  Mather's  claborale  and  curious 
mantwript  Ireatise,  bearing  the  iinaint  title  of  "Tlie  Angel 
of  Bwtliesda;"  filled  with  remedies,  moral,  mental,  and  in  a 
donhlo  wsnw  physical,  such  as  were  supposed  at  tliat  day,  by 

Mlin^  iturlioriiies.  to  be  eflectire. 
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This  afaonld  not  be  confounded  with  "The  Angel  of 
Betheada,"  a  brief  tract  printed  hy  him,  but  witliont  his 
name.  Laving  on  the  title  page  only  tlie  eignatvire  "By  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society."  There  ia  »n  evident  con- 
nection between  the  two,  bnt  tlie  manuscript  work  is  very 
much  more  full  and  extensive.  The  Angel  of  Bethesda  hae 
the  running  title  of  "Nmhmath  Chajm,"  or,  "Breath  of 
Life,"  It  begins  with  the  statement  that  "There  is  a 
Spifit  in  Man:  a  Wonderful  Spirit,  whidi  from  very  good 
autliority  may  be  called  Nibhmath  Chajim,  (or  the  Breath 
of  Life:)  and  which  may  be  of  a  Middle  Nature  between 
the  Rational  Soul  and  tlic  Cor])oreul  Mass ;  but  may  be 
the  Medium  of  Communication  by  which  they  work  upon 
one  another.  It  wonderfally  receives  aUo  fmpreesions  from 
Soth  of  theui,  and  perhajis  it  is  the  Vital  Tyo  between 
them." 

In  a  letter  received  lately  from  a  gentleman  whose  ances- 
tors were  connected  closely  with  the  Salem  witchcraft  pro- 
ceedings, and  who  is  preparing  to  print  a  new  and  exhanst^ 
ive  account  of  those  cventa  from  the  vantage  gronntl  of 
modern  Spiritualism,  the  writer  states  that  Cotton  Mather, 
•'when  he  conid  m«nage  eases  of  witchcratt  alone,  and 
privately,  was  disposed  to  do  it  patiently,  kindly,  wisely 
even,  as  looked  at  from  his  stand-point.  He  had  obtained 
glimpses  of  mesmeric  force,  and  began  to  learn  that  by 
movements  of  his  hands  and  arms  he  conid  vary  their  action. 
For  this  ha  was  ridiculed  by  Calef.  Tlie  difficulty  with 
him — but  of  which  he  was  all  uDconscioiis — was  tliat  ho 
nscrihed  the  aid  l>e  received  to  the  Almighty  directly,  and 
perhajiB  pretnimed  that  it  came  btcanso  of  his  linlinoiia, 
while  he  in  fact  derived  it  from  chance  compliaaoe  with  tlio 
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laws  wliicli  govern  the  natural  forces  called  7ne87neric,  or 
animal  magnetism.  When  he  worked  alone  he  was  the  best 
manager  of  witchcraft  cases  of  his  day." 

This  statement  is  from  a  letter  of  inquiry  respecting  our 
proposed  publication  of  Cotton  Matlier's  manuscript  account 
of  the  case  of  Mercy  Short,  a  case  similar  to  that  of  Mar- 
garet Kule,  but  of  greater  interest  and  fuller  details.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  account  of  Margaret  Rule  was 
not  published  by  Mather  himself,  but  by  his  enemy  Calef, 
who,  by  some  means,  obtained  possession  of  it.  The  story 
of  Mercy  Short,  from  an  endorsement  upon  it,  appears  to 
have  been  privately  circulated  among  friends,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  Mather  intended  it  for  publication. 

Whether  modern  phases  of  supernaturalism  afford  expla- 
nation and  palliation  of  its  ancient  forms,  or  fail  to  do  so, 
we  need  not  stop  to  consider,  in  order  to  feel  sure  that  great 
injustice  luis  been  done  to  New  England  l)y  the  manner  in 
which  the  incidents  of  her  connection  witli  witchcraft  have 
liL'en  narrated.     It  is  not  necossa'rv  to  re-examine  the  inci- 

ft/ 

dents  themselves,  or  to  refer  to  points  of  controversy 
respecting  agencies  and  influences ;  these  have  been  juore 
than  sutKcientlv  investi<j:ated  and  discussed.  We  mav  i^o 
behin<l  all  that  has  been  printed,  and  say  tliere  is  good  rea- 
Min  for  assuming  tliat  the  accounts  of  tlie  witchcraft  pro- 
<*eedings  have  been  written  from  a  wrong  point  of  view, 
and  liave  been  coloi'ed  and  sliaded  in  a  wav  to  cause  erro- 
n<'Ous  imj)r(»ssions  of  tlieir  relntive  cliaracter  and  tlu?  respon- 
si!»ility  <if  the  country  for  them.  A  mere  episcKhj  in  tlie 
hi.-^torv  of  a  delusion  common  to  all  ('(Mnnnniities  of  all 
pfriods,   ant]    that   lias    been   wildest  and    most   destructive 
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where  civilization  was  most  advanced,  happening  to  break 
out  here  under  remarkably  favorable  conditions  for  its 
appearance,  has  been  treated  as  if  it  were  chargeable  to 
local  fanaticism,  and  indicative  of  local  and  special  bigotry 
and  superstition.  The  idea  has  been  generated  that  belief 
in  witchcraft  was  a  New  England  variety  of  the  Puritan 
Faith^  and  that  Cotton  Mather  was  its  Prophet ! 

It  is  nevertheless  true,  and  it  will  ultimately  be  admitted, 
that  New  England,  as  contrasted  with  other  countries — in 
every  particular  with  the  mother  country — is  entitled  to 
credit  for  her  comparatively  sensible,  christian,  liberal 
and  decisive  mode  of  dealing  with  incomprehensible  phe- 
nomena, according  to  law  and  gospel,  as  then  understood  by 
the  wisest  and  strongest  minds.  Her  practical  and  speedy 
disposal  of  the  subject,  with  comparatively  little  private  suf- 
fering or  public  disturbance,  shows  to  real  advantage  by  the 
side  of  the  greater  outrages  which  long  after  continued  to 
occur  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  should  have  saved  her 
from  the  exceptional  obloquy  to  which  she  has  undeservedly 
been  subjected. 

K  the  story  should  be  told,  not  as  an  abnormal,  but  only 
as  an  additional  illustration  of  human  infirmity,  made  con- 
spicuous by  the  isolation  of  its  locality  (as  an  object  of 
microscopic  examination  is  isolated  for  distinctness  of  view) 
and  because  of  a  concentration  of  public  attention  upon 
the  time  and  the  men  and  the  circumstances  for  other  and 
independent  reasons,  the  method  of  representation  would  be 
fairer  and  more  philosophical.  Whether  the  proceedings  are 
regarded  from  a  metaphysical  point  of  consideration,  or  in 
their  relation  to  religious  obligations  and  legal  requirements, 
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liortimg  new  or  original  in  conception,  and  nothing  unusual 
or  excessive  in  conduct,  can  be  charged  upon  our  fathers. 
The    distinguishing    features    of    their    operations    are    an 
uncompromising    submission    to    their    views    of    religious 
dutv,  and  a  literal  obedience  to  laws  which  directed  with 
great  precision  the  modes  of  procedure  in  such  cases.     The 
physical  and  metaphysical  plienoraena  were  exactly  sucli  as 
they  were  led  to  expect  by  the  precedents  of  other  hinds 
and  other  times.     The  tests,  the  manner  of  examination,  the 
nature  of  the  evidence,  the  processes  of  trial,  and  tlie  con- 
sequences of  conviction,  were  laid  down,  with  a  clearness 
that  admitted  of  no  evasion  or  misinterpretation,  in  "Dal- 
ton's  Justice,"  tlie  accepted  legal  guide  of  the  provinces. 
In  three  editions   of  this   standard   law-book   of  the   Old 
England  and  almost  solitary  one  of  the  Ifew^  now  before 
me,  (those  of  1622,  1625,  and  1680),  tlie  common  forms  of 
supposed  witchcraft  are  classed  among  the  felonies  by  statute 
without   benefit  of  clergy.     These  are   described  with  par- 
ticularity, with  some  slight  enlargement  in  the  later  edition  ; 
as  by  the  remark  that  "by  the  ancient  commou  law  such 
offenders  were  to  be  burned,  and  bv  reference  to  the  law  of 
(t(m1  against  witches,  and  the  seekers  of  witches  and  wizards." 
F(»r    the    "better  discovery"    of   witches    and    witchcrafts 
(meaning   the    investigation    of    allegCMl    cases)   the    antlior 
has  inserted  rules  and  observations  "partly  out  of  the  Book 
of  Discovurv  of  the  Witches  that  were   arrai*^ne(l  at  Lan- 
carster,  England,  anno  1612,  l)efure  Sir  James  Altliam,  and 
Sir  Edward  Bromley,  Jndges  of  Assi/e,  and  ]>artly  out  of 
Mr.    licrnanrs    Guide   to    Grand    Jurvinen."     >Jo   one   can 
ri'Jid  these  directions  and  legal   ]>refe(lents,  oeeui)ying  more 
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than  two  closely  printed  folio  pages,  without  being  struck 
with  the  scrupulous  exactness  of  their  observance  in  the 
trials  at  Salem.  The  proper  constitution  of  the  Court,  the 
technical  definition  of  the  crime,  the  character  of  the  evi- 
dence to  be  sought  and  admitted,  and  the  penalty  to  be 
inflicted,  being  prescribed  minutely  and  strictly,  little  free- 
dom of  action  was  left  to  the  judges.  If  they  did  nothing 
extenuate,  and  nothing  set  down  in  malice,  they  filled  the 
measure  of  their  responsibility. 

The  real  responsibility  of  these  tragical  trials  may  be  car- 
ried back  to  the  statute  of  33  Henry  VTIL,  and  to  the  ser- 
mon preached  by  Bishop  Jewell,  before  the  Queen,  in  1558, 
in  which  he  alarmed  her  majesty  by  suggesting  that  the 
witches  and  sorcerers,  which  had  marvellously  increased  of 
late  years,  and  were  sadly  afflicting  her  subjects,  might 
extend  their  baleful  influences  to  her  sacred  self.  In  the 
next  parliament  a  bill  was  passed  for  making  enchantments 
and  witchcrafts  felony ;  and  upon  this  foundation  the  English 
law  relating  to  those  declared  crimes  was  built  up  and  estab- 
lished by  repeated  trials,  by  another  statute  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  by  the  ruling  of  the  most  distinguished  judges, 
till  it  acquired  the  explicit  form  and  directory  character  set 
forth  in  the  edition  of  Dalton  printed  just  before  the  crisis 
in  New  England  of  1692. 

Sir  John  Popham,  whose  only  exhibition  of  visionary 
tendencies  was  when  he  attempted  to  utilize  con\'ict8  by 
planting  a  colony  of  them  in  Maine,  and  concerning  whom 
our  historical  brethren  of  that  State  have  been  a  little 
bewitched^  had  an  opportunity  to  construe  the  statute  in 
1589.     One  Mrs.  Dyer,  (perhaps  an  ancestress  of  the  Mary 
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Dyer  who  was  so  troublesome  in  Boston),  had  practiced 
conjuration  against  the  Queen.  Secretary  Walsingham 
submitted  the  case  to  Pophani,  then  Queen's  attorney,  for 
liis  opinion  of  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken.  Tliat 
liard-headed  hiwyer,  not  very  prone,  we  may  believe,  to  be 
affected  by  superstitious  fancies,  decided  that  Mrs.  Dyer'a 
conjurations  were  not  within  the  compass  of  the  Act, 
because  she  neither  set  figures  nor  made  pictures,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  requisite  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Bpell. 

Siiuie  legislation,  explained  and  confirmed  by  judicial 
decisions  of  the  highest  authority,  extending  through  several 
generations,  had  clearly  settled  the  English  law  and  practise 
concerning  witchcraft,  as  an  acknowledged  fact  and  feloni- 
ous crime,  how  could  our  New  England  judges  avoid  con- 
demning the  alleged  culprits  if  they  believed  them  guilty  i 
and  why  should  tliey  not  believe  them  guilty,  when  the 
evidence  produced,  the  confessions,  the  incidents  constitut- 
ing the  disgusting  phenomena  of  the  oflence,  conformed 
precisely  to  tlie  signs,  symptoms,  confessions,  ifec,  detailed 
in  the  English  precedents  they  were  constrained  to  follow  i 

And  why  should  they  not  believe  in  witchcraft  as  an 
abstract  question  ?  Tlie  Bible,  in  its  literal  sense,  regarded 
by  them  as  the  foundation  of  all  law,  declared  explicitly, 
"  Tliou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live."  Hence  Martin 
Luther  Hays,  in  his  "Table  Talk,''  '*  I  should  liave  no  com- 
passion on  these  wit(!lies.  I  should  burn  them  all."  So 
th<^>u;^ht  Calvin's  cnli;^hteucd  citv  of  Geneva,  wliere  live 
hun<lred  wen?  burned  in  tliree  mouths.  Their  existence 
an<l   power  were  re(u)gnized,  not  l)y  puritans  especially,  but 
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by  divines,  judges,  philosophers,  of  the  highest  rank  and 
admitted  wisdom,  in  continued  succession  to  their  own  time.* 
Barrington  estimates  the  judicial  murders  for  witchcraft  in 
England  at  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  annum 
for  two  hundred  years,  or  thirty  tliousand  in  all.  There 
were  executions  for  this  cause  in  England  as  late  as  1716, 
and  in  Scotland  as  late  as  1722.  The  laws  against  witch- 
craft remained  on  the  statute  book  till  9th  of  George  II., 
when  they  were  repealed. 

If,  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  world,  our  ancestors  had 
been  somewhat  behind  their  age  in  clinging  to  long  estab- 
lished convictions,  it  would  be  no  ground  for  wonder  or 
blame.  It  would  rather  be  a  circumstance  requiring  expla- 
nation if  the  influences  by  which  they  were  surrounded  had 
not  nourished,  or  even  developed  superstition  in  the  coolest 
and  steadiest  minds.  The  cause  which  brought  them  into 
this  wilderness  was  one  against  which  they  firmly  believed 
evil  spirits  were  strenuously  contending.  Here  they  strug- 
gled for  existence  beneath  the  shadow  of  mystical  forests, 
haunted  by  treacherous  savages,  practising  weird  and  elfish 
rites,  hovering  about  tlieir  infant  settlements,  and  subjecting 
them  to  sudden  and  cruel  destruction  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  The  succeeding  generations  grew  up  with  their 
imaginations  alert  and  their  senses  quickened  to  the  sights 
and  sounds   of  nature,  and  whatever  was   threatening  or 


*'*It  is,  I  think,  difficult  to  examine  the  subject  with  impartiality,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  historical  evidence  establishing  the  reality  of 
witchcraft  is  so  vast  and  so  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  disbelieve  it,  with- 
out what,  on  other  subjects,  we  should  deem  the  most  extraordinary  rtkBh- 
ne^s.^^^Hist,  of  the  Jiise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  nationalism  in 
Europe,    By  W*  E,  H,  Lecky.  /..  38. 
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mysterious.  They  had  experienced  great  disappoiDtments 
and  great  calamities.  With  the  faihire  of  political  hopes 
and  religious  aspirations  came  exhaustion  from  the  costly 
and  bloody  conflicts  which  wasted  their  means  and  took 
from  them  the  choicest  of  their  offspring. 

When  things  go  wrong,  and  the  times  are  out  of  joint, 
and  the  reasons  are  not  apparent,  or  seem  to  be  inadequate, 
liuman  nature  inevitably  yields  to  an  impression  of  the  pres- 
ence of  subtle  and  supernatural  agencies,  thwarting  the 
wisest  plans  and  frustrating  the  most  reasonable  expec- 
tations. 

It  is  not  for  us,  in  these  days  of  table-tippings,  of  magic 
circles,  and  ghostly  communications,  connected  with  scenes 
and  actions  nearly  as  absurd  and  puerile,  if  not  as  gross,  as 
those  of  the  supposed  cases  of  demoniacal  possession,  to  pro- 
nounce such  appearances  to  be  wholly  imaginary,  or  w^holly 
the  result  of  deliberate  deceit ;  unless  we  are  also  prepared 
to  condemn  our  friends  and  neighbors  who  firmly  believe  in 
the  honesty  of  such  preternatural  claims,  and  only  do  not 
hajipen  to  live  in  a  time  when  they  are  regarded  as  unholy 
and  dangerous,  and  are  punishable  by  law. 

With  all  that  science  now  teaches  of  the  infinitely  varied 
and  inexplicable  and  uncontrollable  character  of  what  are 
called  nervous  affections,*  it  is  as  unphilosophical  to  ascribe 
the  singular  behavior  of  children  and  others,  who  in  1692 
were  thought  to  be  bewitched,  to  ingenious  fraud,  as  it  is 
unreasonable  to  accuse  the  clergy  of  that  excited  period 
with  fomenting  the  alarms  and  agitations  with  a  view  to  the 


•See  **  Une  KelatioD  sur  une  Epidrmie  d'Hystero-Demonopalhie  en  18Cl,par 
lo  Docteur  A.  CoDstaiiH.    Paris,  18C3/' 
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increase  of  their  own  personal  influence.  Human  conduct 
is  always  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  mixed  motives ;  but  the 
charge  in  this  case  is  too  monstrous  to  be  credible.  It  is  no 
more  than  just  to  afford  to  Cotton  Mather  the  benefit  of 
facts  which  are  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  his 
position  at  the  period  of  the  witchcraft  trials.  He  was  then 
but  twenty-nine  years  old,  the  junior  of  nearly  all  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  ministry.  His  habits  of  severe  study,  with  the 
vigils  and  fasts  then  deemed  necessary  adjuncts  of  piety, 
had  broken  down  his  health,  and  produced  a  dyspeptical 
and  morbid  condition  of  mind  and  body,  constantly  mani- 
fested in  his  diary  of  1692,  the  memorable  year.  "My 
heal  til,"  he  says,  "has  been  lamentably  broken  down  for 
divers  years,  partly  by  my  excessive  toils  in  the  public  and 
private  exercise  of  my  calling,  but  chiefly,  I  fear,  by  my 
sins  against  the  God  of  my  health."  Again  he  says  that 
"  illness  and  an  aguish  indisposition  "  grew  upon  him  at  such 
a  rate  that  he  "lives  in  exceeding  misery,  and  can  see  noth- 
ing but  a  speedy  death  approaching." 

His  physical  condition  should  be  taken  Into  account,  with 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  from  childhood  almost  wholly  and 
merely  a  student,  whose  knowledge  of  men  and  things  was 
derived  from  books  rather  than  from  intercourse  and  obser- 
vation. He  was  the  scholar  of  his  time,  and  felt  that  the 
responsibility  of  that  position  was  to  be  sustained.  More- 
over, there  was  a  family  consideration  and  influence  which, 
coming  to  him  in  the  third  generation,  imposed  upon  him 
an  additional  burden  of  expectations  to  be  answered  ;  so  that 
he  WHS  bound  to  be  better  informed  on  all  subjects  than  any- 
body else,  and  also  to  take  an  active  and  influential  part  in 
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whatever  was  going  forward.  It  was  in  his  awkward  efforts 
to  combine  these  duties  and  obligations,  without  natural 
tact,  and  with  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  he  became 
80  largely  and  unfortunately  mixed  with  the  proceedings 
against  witches.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  candid  re-consid- 
eration of  those  events,  in  all  their  relations,  will  remove 
some  prejudices  affecting  his  reputation  for  sincerity  and 
fidelity  to  his'  convictions ;  while  it  should  relieve  the  good 
name  of  New  England  from  every  unjust  opprobrium,  and 
place  the  discredit  where  it  properly  belongs. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  F.  HAVEN. 
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Bonorg  mti  l9onations* 


Miss  C.  R.  Gay,  Suffleld.  Conn.  —The  Connecticut  Courant,  for  1873. 

Mr.  William  Knight,  Jr.,  Worcester.  —  Five  pamphlets;  one  photo- 
graph ;  and  several  early  newspapers. 

Chables  H.  Hart,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  One  book;  and  three  pam- 
phlets. 

Mr.  John  Gates,  Worcester.  —  Three  vols.  Massachusetts  State  Docu- 
ments. 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Sturgis,  Boston.  —  Two  books ;  and  one  pamphlet. 

Thomas  H.  Gage,  M.D.,  Worcester.  —  One  book;  and  two  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Jambs  Bennett,  Leominster.  —  Two  books ;  and  eight  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Charles  Ey  Nye,  Worcester.  —  Four  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Frank  A. Barton,  Chico,  Cal.  —  One  book;  and  one  pamphlet. 

William  Cross,  Esq.,  Worcester. —JTen  pamphlets. 

Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry,  D.D.,  Geneva,  N.Y.  — Sixteen  pam- 
phlets. 

Mrs.  Calvin  Willard,  Worcester.  —  Seven  books ;  and  fourteen  pam- 
phlets. 

Horace  Davis,  Esq.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  A  life-size  portrait  of  his 
father,  the  late  Hon.  John  Davis;  seven  ancient  coins,  etc.,  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii ;  and  seven  numbers  of  the  Overland 
Monthly  in  continuation. 

Samuel  Flagg,  M.D.,  Worcester.  —  Four  books  of  early  date;  and  a 
file  of  the  **  Church  Builder." 

Joel  Munsell,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Seventeen  pamphlets. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Boston.  —  Twelve  pamphlets. 

Prof.  Edward  North,  Utica,  N.  Y.— Three  Hamilton  College  pam- 
phlets. 

George  Chandler,  M.D.,  Worcester.  —  Seventeen  pamphlets. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Brackett,  Braintree.  —  The  "Massachusetts  Spy."  1  vol. 
for  1771-72 ;  **  Lloyd's  Evening  Post,"  1  vol.  1770-71 ;  and  **  The  Royall 
Most  Pleasant  Game  of  ye  Goose." 

Mr.  James  L.  Estey,  Worcester.  —  Three  ancient  books. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Sandham,  Montreal,  Canada.  —  Six  books ;  twenty  pam- 
phlets ;  seven  engravings ;  and  one  broadside. 

Messrs.  Grout  &  Putnam,  Worcester.  —  Forty-three  books ;  and  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two  pamphlets. 

Samuel  A.  Grren,  M.D.,  Boston.  —  Seven  books;  and  one  hundred  and 
six  pamphlets. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Smith,  Worcester.  ~  Seven  books ;  one  hundred  and  five  pam- 
phlets ;  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  engravings  and  lithographs ;  and 
various  newspapers. 

E.  H.  Goss,  Esq.,  Melrose. — Three  pamphlets. 

Prof.  Charles  O.  Thompson,  Worcester.  —  An  early  engraved  por- 
trait of  Washington ;  and  one  broadside. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Jacques,  Worcester.  —  Six  specimens  of  Confederate  cur- 
rency. 

Hon.  Stepiikx  Salisbury,  Worcester.  —  The  doings  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  8  copies ;  one  book ;  one  hundred  and  seven  Nos.  of  Maga- 
zines ;  and  four  files  of  newspapers. 

Mr.  Isaac  F.  Wood,  New  York  City.  —  Seven  medals,  issued  by  him. 

Mr.  E.  Caylus,  New  York  City.  —A  sample.  In  bronze,  of  the  flamous 
French  memorial  medal  of  the  Martyr-President  Lincoln. 

The  Assistant  Librarian.  —  Sixty -three  pamphlets;  and  "  Our  Paper," 
for  1873. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Nine  Harvard  College 
observatory,  astronomical  views ;  flfty-one  Nos.  of  Magazines ;  and  a 
collection  of  programmes  and  handbills. 

The  Librarian.  —  Twenty-eight  books ;  and  three  pamphlets. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cherrixgton,  Worcester.  —  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
from  January  to  March,  1873. 

Misses  Mary  S.  and  C.  Augusta  May,  Boston.  —  A  framed  portrait 
of  Col.  John  May. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Paine,  Worcester.  —  Eighteen  bound  volumes  of  the  Lon- 
don Illustrated  News. 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  Worcester.  —  Six  books;  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  pamphlets ;  and  three  maps. 

Hon.  Henry  Chapin,  Worcester.  —  Two  books ;  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  pamphlets ;  and  ten  manuscript  sermons  of  the  Kev.  Stephen 
Bemis,  formerly  of  Harvard,  Mass. 

Walter  Bkjelow,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Sixteen  books;  forty-four  pam- 
phlets ;  and  a  large  collection  of  miscellaneous  newspapers. 

Messrs.  Strong  and  Rogers,  Worcester. — The  Miners'  Journal  for 
1873;  and  Saward's  Coal  Circular  for  the  same  year. 
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The  Executors  of  Miss  Nancy  Lincoln.  —  Thirty-six  books ;  twen- 
ty-five pamphlets ;  and  a  collection  of  newspapers,  handbills  and  cards. 

Messrs.  Drew,  Allis  &  Co.,  Worcester.  —  Their  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Directory  for  1873. 

Mrs.  Franklin  Peale,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  "Specimens  of  the  Stone  Age 
of  the  Human  Race,  as  collected  and  arranged  by  Franklin  Peale, 
M.  A.  P.  S.,  Philadelphia,  copied  In  photography,  with  a  catalogue  and 
introduction,  also  various  communications  on  that  subject,  made  by 
him  to  the  "  American  Philosophical  Society," — privately  printed  In 
Philadelphia,  1873,  and  Issued  as  a  memorial  of  her  lamented  husband. 

Miss  M.  L.  Huntley,  South  Lancaster.  —  "The  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment ;  or  the  Sunday,  the  Sabbath,  the  Change,  and  Restitution.'* 

Prof.  Edward  Tuckerman,  Amherst. — Filson*s  Histoire  de  Kentucke, 
8vo.,  Paris,  1786. 

Mr.  Alfred  Russell  Smith,  London.  —  Bibliotheca  Americana,  1874. 

James  H.  Salisbury,  M.D.,  Cleveland,  O.  —  Report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ohio,  vol.  I.,  part  2. 

Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  City  Clerk,  Worcester.  —  Worcester  City  Docu- 
ments, 1872. 

Hon.  John  C.  B.  Davis,  Washington,  D.  C. —  "  Treaties  and  Conven- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  other  Powers." 

A.  P.  Marble,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  "Worcester  Schools,  1873." 

Mr.  Daniel  Seagrave,  Worcester.  —  A  reprint  of  the  Worcester  Vil- 
lage Directory,  1829. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Eaton,  Worcester.  —  The  New  Hampshire  Spy  of  May  6, 1787. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Wynne,  Richmond,  Va. — One  pamphlet;  and  four 
newspapers. 

J.  Wingate  Thornton,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Four  pamphlets. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Brooks,  Hanover.  —  One  pamphlet. 

William  S.  Barton,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —Two  photographs. 

H.  B.  Staples,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  One  pamphlet. 

James  S.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Sixteen  Vermont  Registers, 
1827-54. 

Mr.  Charles  Hadwen,  Worcester.  —  A  specimen  of  U.  S.  Fractional 
Currency,  1862. 

L.  P.  Goddard,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Records  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Jubilee  Committee,  appointed  In  December,  1870. 

Rev.  Charles  Hammond,  Monson.  —  Catalogues  of  the  Monson  Acade- 
my for  1872-3  and  1873-4. 

Rev.  A.  H.  QiTiNT,  D.I).,  New  Bedford.  —  Minutes  of  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Mas8achusettS|  1878. 
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Joseph  Draper,  M.D.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  —  Rules  for  the  Government 
of  the  Attendants  and  Employees  of  the  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane, 1873. 

Mrs.  P.  S.  L.  Canfield,  Worcester.  — "Hampton  and  its  Students." 

John  0.  Green,  M.D.,  Lowell. — Contributions  of  the  Old  Residents* 
Historical  Association,  Lowell,  Mass.,  No.  1. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Jones,  Utica,  N.  Y.  —  Minutes  of  the  Oneida  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation, 1873. 

Barnard  D.  Eastman,  M.D.,  Worcester. — Four  Worcester  Lunatic 
Hospital  Reports,  1869-72. 

Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  D.D.,  Worcester.— Twelve  pamphlets;  and  news- 
papers in  numbers. 

Rev.  George  Allen,  Worcester.  —  The  Manuscript  Records  of  Justice 
trials  before  Joseph  Allen,  Esq.,  Worcester;  sixteen  pamphlets;  the 
New  York  Aurora,  1843 ;  the  Worcester  Palladium  in  continuation ; 
newspapers  in  numbers ;  and  various  handbills  and  circulars. 

J.  EvARTS  Greene,  Esq.,  Worcester.  — Twenty-seven  pamphlets. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Metcalf,  Worcester.  —  Fifty-five  Pamphlets ;  and  three  maps. 

Hon.  Hamh-ton  Fish,  Washington.  —  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  1873,  2  vols. 

Hon.  Edward  L.  Davis,  Worcester.  —  His  Inaugural  Address  as  Mayor, 
delivered  January  5,  1874 ;  eight  books ;  and  fourteen  pamphlets. 

Capt.  Geo.  Henry  Preble,  U.  S.  N.  —  His  **  Three  Historic  Flags  and 
Three  September  Victories;"  three  pamphlets;  three  photographs; 
and  twenty- two  engravings. 

Thomas  S.  Kirkebride,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. —  His  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  1873. 

Edw^in  M.  Snow,   M.D.,  Providence,  R.  I. — His  report  as  City  Regis- 
trar for  1872-3 ;  and  the  Rhode  Island  Twentieth  Registration  Report, 
1872. 

Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Boston.  —  His  address  on  the  Life, 
Character  and  Services  of  William  Henry  Seward. 

William  S.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Boston. — His  description  of  his  Collec- 
tion of  Medals  of  Washington. 

Rev.  Richard  S.  Edes,  Bolton. — Journal  and  Letters  of  Col.  John 
May,  of  Boston,  relative  to  two  Journeys  to  the  Ohio  Country  in  1788 
and  '89,  with  a  biographical  sketch  by  Mr.  Edes  and  illustrative  notes 
by  Wm.  M.  Darlington. 

Isaac  Smuckkr,  Esq.,  Newark,  O.  — Pioneer  Papers  Nos.  05  and  96,  by 
Mr.  Smucker,  and  No.  88  by  Wm.  Knowlcs;  two  pamphlets;  one  pho- 
tograph ;  and  one  broadside. 

Major  L.  A.  H.  Latour,  Montreal,  Canada.  —  His  Supplement  to  the 
AuDoalre  de  Ville-Marie,  for  18C4. 
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Col.  JoHX  D.  Washburn,  Worcester.  —  Twelve  copies  of  his  "  Remon- 
strance Against  the  Division  of  Worcester  County ; "  twelve  books ; 
and  thirteen  Nos.  of  Magazines. 

Prof.  Pliny  Earle  Chase,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  His  **  Recent  Confirma- 
tion of  an  Astronomical  Prediction :  **  and  one  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Charles  Rau,  New  York  City.  —  His  "North  American  Stone  Im- 
plements ; "  and  **  Ancient  Aboriginal  Trade  in  North  America." 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Boston. — His  address  before  the  American 
Pomological  Society  in  September,  1873 ;  and  before  the  New  England 
Historic,  Genealogical  Society,  January  7,  1874. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  Salem. —  His  »*  Description  of  a  Carved  Stone,  re- 
presenting a  Cetacean,*'  found  at  Scab  rook,  N.  H. ;  and  his  description 
of  a  stone  knife,  found  at  Kingston,  N.  H. 

Franklin  B.  Hough,  Esq.,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  —  His  Paper  on  the  Duty  of 
Governments  in  the  Preservation  of  Forests. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Devoe,  New  York  City.  —  His  **  Report  upon  the 
present  Condition  of  the  Public  Markets  of  the  City  and  County  of 
New  York." 

Joseph  H.  Walker,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  His  Remarks  on  Municipal  Re- 
form ;  and  one  pamphlet. 

Dexter  A.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  New  York  City. —  His  Report  on  Compul- 
sory Education. 

Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  Providence,  R.  I.  —  His  Report  as  Minister  at 
large,  1873-4. 

Prof.  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  Andover.  —  His  Lecture  on  the  Value  of  the 
Study  of  Church  HisU>r>'  in  Ministerial  Education ;  and  the  Catalogue 
of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  for  1873-4. 

Mr.  D.  T.  V.  HuNTOON,  Canton.  —  His  Memoirs  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Hun- 
toon. 

Rev.  C.  D.  Bradleb,  Boston.  —  His  Sermon  on  **  Death  and  the  Resur- 
rection, a  Sacred  tribute  placed  upon  the  graves  of  Millard  Fillmore 
and  Charles  Sumner;  '*  an  *<  Ohio  Company  '*  Obligation,  1788 ;  and  one 
pamphlet. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Bell,  Manchester,  N.  H.  —  His  address  before  the 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  May  22,  1873. 

Frederic  Kidder,  Esq.,  Boston. — His  paper  on  the  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware  and  their  Intercourse  with  New  England. 

Rev.  Augustine  Caldwell,  Ipswich.  —  His  Records  of  the  Caldwell 
Family. 

Samuel  S.  Purple,  M.D.,  New  York  City. —  His  Genealogical  Memo- 
rials of  William  Bradford,  the  Printer. 

Bir.  Edwin  R.  Purple,  New  York  City.  —  His  Genealogical  Notes  of 
the  Golden  Family  in  America. 
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Rev.  EuoKNE  Vetkomilb,  Casco,  Me.  —  His  Indian  Almanac  for  1874. 

Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park,  D.D.,  Audover.  — His  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  D.D. 

Mr.  Allrn  Putnam,  Boston.  —  His  "Agassiz  and  Spiritualism,  Involving 
the  Investigation  of  Harvard  College  Professors  in  1867." 

Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Hartford,  Conn  —  Some  Helps  for  the 
Indians — a  Cathechism,  by  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Trumbull. 

Nathaniel  Paink,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  An  illustrated  copy  of  his  Brief 
Notice  of  the  Library  and  Cabinet  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety ;  nine  books ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pamphlets ;  sixty-nine 
Nos.  of  Magazines ;  sixty -seven  Nos.  of  Ilinton's  History  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Southern  Rebellion ;  a  photograph  of  the  first  Protestant 
Church  in  Canada ;  the  Christian  Union  in  continuation;  parcels  of 
the  Boston  Advertiser,  Boston  Journal,  Daily  Graphic,  and  Worcester 
Spy ;  sixteen  broadside  Family  Pedigrees ;  and  various  handbills,  cir- 
culars and  cards. 

Plixy  Earlr,  M.D.,  Northampton.  —  Seven  bound  volumes  of  Insane 
Asylum  reports,  1870-72. 

Hon.  Clark  Jillson,  Worcester.  —  His  Address  at  the  first  reunion  of 
the  Sons  of  Vermont  at  Worcester ;  two  vols,  of  the  Congressional 
Globe;  six  vols,  of  the  Scientific  American,  1855-70;  two  pamphlets; 
a  ftiU  dress  of  the  females  of  the  Fejee  Islands ;  and  a  piece  of  cloth 
made  of  bark  and  stained  with  berries  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
Islands. 

Mr.  E.  Steiger,  New  York  City.  —  His  Literarische  Berichte,  Nos.  1-8. 

Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houguton,  Cambridge. — Their  Riverside  Bulletin, 
as  issued. 

M.  Gustave  Bossange,  Paris,  Fr.  —  His  Bulletin  Bibliographique,  as 
issued. 

MeHsrs.  C.  Rbinwald  &  Co.,  Paris,  Fr. — Their  Bulletin  Mensuel,  as 
issued. 

Mr.  C.  De  F.  Burns,  New  York  City.  —The  American  Antiquarian,  for 
January,  1872,  and  January,  1874. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  LiPPixcorr  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Their  Monthly 
Bulletin,  as  issued. 

Mr.  I).  A.  K.  Andrus,  Rockford,  111. — The  Curiosity  Hunter  for  Oc« 
tober  and  December,  1873. 

Messrs.  Cook,  Son  and  Jenkins,  New  York  City,  —  Their  Excursionist, 
«8  issued. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  State. — Commercial  Relations,  1872. 

The  U.  8.  Chief  of  Engineers.  —  His  Report,  1873;  and  Professional 
Papers,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  No.  12. 
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The  State  of  Vermont.  —  Records  of  the  Council  of  Safety  and  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  to  which  are  prefixed  the 
records  of  the  General  Conventions  ftom  July,  1775,  to  December, 
1777,  vol.  1;  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation, 1872-73. 

The  State  of  Ohio.  —  Two  pamphlets. 

The  U.  S.  Board  of  Education. — Their  Circular  of  Information,  No.  4. 

The  Library  of  Congress.  —  The  Report  for  the  year  1873. 

The  U.  S.  Treasury  Department.  —  The  Finance  Report,  1873. 

The  City  of  Boston.  —  Boston  City  Documents  for  1873,  4  vols. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts.  —  Their  Fifth  Annual 
Report. 

The  Mass.  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  — Their  Pro- 
ceedings, December-March,  1874. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts. — Eight  vols,  of  State  Documents, 
1871-73. 

The  Editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics.  — Four  num- 
bers of  their  Journal. 

The  CoMBfiTTEE  OF  Publication,  Hingham.  —  "  The  Old  Meeting  House 
In  Hingham,  1681-1873." 

The  Trustees  of  the  Worcester  City  Hospital.  —  A  ftamed  Pho- 
tograph of  the  original  Hospital  building,  Front  Street. 

The  Worcester  National  Bank.  —  Parcels  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  1873-4. 

The  Worcester  County  Mechanics  Assoclation.  —  Eighteen  flies  of 
Newspapers. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Worcester.  —  Twenty 
files  of  newspapers ;  and  forty-one  pamphlets. 

The  Free  Public  Library,  Worcester.  —  Fifty  files  of  newspapers ; 
and  three  hundred  and  seventy  pamphlets. 

Thb  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  San  Francisco.  —  The 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  Annual  Reports. 

The  Travelers*  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.  —  Their  Trav- 
elers* Record,  as  issued. 

The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. —Their  Missionary  Maga- 
zine, as  issued. 

The  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  South  Hadley.  —  The  Thirty- 
seventh  Annual  Catalogue. 

The  Michigan  State  Library.  —  *•  Lansing,  the  Capital  of  Michigan, 
1878." 

The  Free  Pubuc  Library,  Oxford,  Mass.  — The  Catalogue  of  the 
I-ibrary,  1871. 
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The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  —  The  Report  for  the  j'ear 
1873. 

The  City  Library  Association  of  Springfield,  Mass.  —  The  Annual 
Report  for  1872-3. 

The  New  Bedford  Free  Public  Library. —The  Twenty  Second  An- 
nual Report. 

The  Silas  Bronson  Library,  Waterbury,  Conn.  — The  Third  and 
Fourth  Annual  Reports. 

The  Providence  Athenaeum. —The  Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Report. 

The  Public  Library  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. —Catalogue  of  the 
Librar}',  1873. 

The  Boston  Public  Library.  — The  Bulletin,  Nos.  27  and  28. 

The  Public  Free  Libraries  of  Manchester,  Eng.  —  The  Twenty-First 
Aunual  Report. 

Amherst  College  Library.  —  Prof.  Tyler's  Discourse  Coramemoratlve 
of  Rev.  Lewis  Sabin,  D.D. 

Harvard  College.  — The  Forty-Eighth  Report  of  the  President. 

BowDoiN  College.  —  The  Address  made  at  the  opening  of  the  Cleave- 
land  Cabinet  of  Bowdoin  College,  by  Nehemiah  Cleaveland ;  and  the 
Catalogue,  1873-4. 

Brown  University.  —  The  Triennial  Catalogue  of  1873. 

Yale  College. — The  Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students,  1873-4. 

The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  New  Yoi^k.  —  Report  of 
the  Sixty-Eighth  Annual  Celebration. 

The  Royal  Geocjraphical  Society,  London. — Their  Journal,  vol.  42; 
and  Proceedings,  vol.  17,  Nos.  2-5. 

The  Society  of  Antk^uaries  of  London. — Thjir  Proceedings,  sec- 
ond series,  vol.  5,  Nos.  7  and  8,  and  vol.  0,  No.  1. 

The  Ma.ksachusktts  IIorikultural  Socikiy  — The  Catalogue  of 
their  Library,  1873;  and  Transactions  for  (lie  year  1873. 

The  Wise  >nsin  IIisroiacAL  Society.  —  Tiieir  Twentieth  Annual  Re- 
port. 

The  Essex  Institupe.  —  Tlieir  Bulletin,  vol.  5,  Nos.  «-12,  and  vol.  ('., 
Nos.  1-2;  and  ('olli*(>ti(>ns,  vol.  12,  pirt  1. 

The  New  England  IIi>ioi{ir-(;i:NKALo(iicAL  S«Kii:rv.  —  Tlieir  Hegis- 
ter,  as  issued;  and  I'roceedingN  at  the  annual  ineelinir,  .January  7.  1874. 

The  .New  England  Socnirv  oi  Oi:an(;i..  New  .Ikksey. —Their  Consti- 
tution and  IJy-Laws,   Finii   Edition.  1  ^7;>. 

The  Mlnnesmia  Ilisronicvi.  S(k;ikiv.  —  Tlieir  Annual  Report  I'or  1S73. 

The  .Vmeigcan  Piiilosoimiicvl  Socikiy. — Tlieir  Proceedings,  No.  01  ; 
and  Traiisaciions,  vol.  l'»,  ]).iii  I. 

H 
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I'llK  MiiiVl'ANl)  niMToitiCAL  8(K5iKTv.  — Tlieir  Kuiul  Publication,  No.  7. 
I'llK  Natiovai^  Ahhoimation  oi^  Wool.  Manukactcrkus. —Their  Bulle- 
tin, vol.  i,  Noik.  a  anil  4. 

Tiiic  Nkw  Yuhk  Hihtohicai.  Hocikty. —Their  Collections  for  1871  and 
IH7U. 

Tiiw  lliiiroHKui.  AND   PiiiLOMoiMiu^Ai.  SoriKTY  OF  Oiiio. — Col.   Mav's 

iI«MU'uti.v»  to  the  (Milo  Country,  17HS-81). 
TiiK  WtiHOKhiKH  ('tui.Nrv  HtmTirui.TUUAi.  SouiKiY.  — Their   Transac- 

tlouh  t\M'  lH7a. 

TUK  A.MKkurAN   OuiHNTAi.   SoriKTY.  —  Their  Proceedings  for  the  year 

Vwki  CvNAhkAN  lNi*riH'TK.  —  The  Canadian  Journal,  vol.  U,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Tuio  Nkw  Jkumky  Uimiohuai.  SiiciKrY. —  Their  Procecillu^,   vol.   1» 
No,  a. 

TuK  Nkw  IIvmivhuiuk  Piiii.i»\i.\Tmr  am>  ANTigiAWAN   Sik^ikty.  —  Au 
AciHUiul  of  the  Or^auUatlon  ot  ihe  Soi*lety  iu  NovembtT.  1873. 

TuK  Ai'vi'KMY  K^v  N\rrRAL  SciKNv'Ks  OK  Philadklpuia.  —  Their  PfO- 
eeediw^^»  ixaru  :J  and  3»  for  the  year  l!^7S, 

Tiu  V\vtU'oHNiA  AOAUKMY  OK  Si'itxoKS, — Their  rrvK-eediu^.  vol.  5, 
l^r(  ^ 

VuK  PkivnoA^Y  Acvi>kiMY  OK   Si  IKNCK.  —  The   Kiflh   Annual   Report   of 
the  rvujileiVA. 

ruK  AviKKK  VN  AoAi**LMV  OK  Akis  ANi>  Si'iKNCKs.  —Their  Pn)ceeiiia^» 
vol.  51,  v>^K  :;^ti. 

luK  Amkkk'vn  UKiHJKvmicvL  SiKHKrY.  —  Their  BuUetiu  fof  l'i7*.J-4. 
L\  SwiKiK  i>*;5i  li^ii'i*!!;*  btisroKiv^i  i^ss  Parish  Ft.  —  Their  Journal.  No:*. 

I  3,  i^:;<. 

riiK  i.\>\\KvMici  I    Vcvi>KMY  OK    VKn<  vxi>  Si.'iKNCKs.  —  Their  Tnusac- 

I'HK  SviKiv  i>K  Akt   v\i>   AxriviiirY  ^yf  lliii  aud   Oberschwtibeu.  — 
The  it  tvrtJl.NiK*t^o*l.'^  ti>r  l^7.'J, 

TuK  CoHi>K\  Cli  H,  tondoii.  Knjfltujd.  —  Reptut  of  the   Prrjt:eediii:r>  ;»c 
the  AuiiUid  I>iiHier.  June  :fH.  li>73. 

l.-Ci. 

TuK  PKOKiUi&iiMUy  OK    I  UK   Wt>4tCK>ris:t   Pu.L  \iHfVM.  —  Their  paptjr    i> 
iN.>iivd. 

\U)nbttr>>  v>f  the  Wcvfeiy  Si»v .  ir7<;-i'*7i».  mo    ■kmi-  {):tp»T  .i>   ^--^h-'I 
XUK  PH*»WUiirotts  K}if  rii*4  W«j»tt:K>rK«  U.ul>  Puii^^  —  rheir  lm.'vi   i> 
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Tub  PiioPKiKTons  of  the  Worcester  Daily  and  Weekly  Gazette. 
—  Their  papers  as  issued. 

The    Proprietors   of   the   Fitchburo    Sentinel.  —  Their  paper  as 
issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Barre  Gazette. —  Their  paper  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Reporter.  — 
Their  paper  as  issued. 


Evtaevixtx'e  Ifileport 


The  TreajJiirer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  submits  the  fol- 
lowing Semi-annual  Report  for  the  six  months  ending  April  23,  1874. 

The  LihrariarCs  and  General  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1878,  was  ^30,578.06 
Received  for  dividends,  interest,  &c.,  since,  .       2,134.01 

$32,712.07 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  in- 
cluding repairs  on  building,  $429.94,  .   .        1,765.86 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $30,946.21 

The  Collection  and  Research  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1873,  was  $15,062.11 
Received  for  dividends.  Interest,  &c.,  since,  .  730.22 

$16,792.33 
Paid  for  books,  part  of  Librarian's  salary,  &c.,         699.83 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund 15,192.50 

The  Bookbinding  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1873,  was, $9,940.04 

Received  for  dividends  and  Interest  since,  .   .  463.62 

$10,403.66 
Paid  for  binding,  and  part  of  Assistant  Libra- 
rian's salary, 556.89 

9,846.77 

The  PuhlUhing  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1873,  was, $9,979.44 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,   .   .  392.61 

$10,372.05 
Paid  Insurance  on  sheets  of  History  of  Printing,  61.20 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 10,310.85 

Amount  carried  forward, 66,296.33 
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Amount  brought  forward, 66.206.33 

The  Salisbury  Bmfdiny  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1873,  was,  .    .  $11,232.93 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .   .  385.09 

$11,618.62 

Paid  premium  on  Stocks  bought, 160.00 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 11,458.62 

77k€  Isaac  Davis  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1873,  was, $716  28 

Received  for  interest  since,  .........  18.30 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 734.58 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1873,  was,   .   .   .  $1,212.20 

Received  for  interest  since, 30.00 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 1,242.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds, $79,731.73 

Cash  on  baud,  included  in  foregoing  statement,    .   .  1,331.73 


Investments. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock $14,500.00 

Railroad  Stock, 5,400.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 9,500.00 

City  and  County  Bonds, 1,500.00 

Cash, 46.21 

30,946.21 
TTie  Collection  and  liesearch  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $4,500.00 

Railroad  Stock, 800.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 9,300.00 

United  States  Bonds, 100.00 

Cash, 492.50 

15,192.60 
The  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Bank  Stock, $5,800.00 

Railroad  Stock, 1,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 3,000.00 

Cash, 46.77 

9,846.77 
Amount  carried  forward, 55,985.48 
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Amount  brought  forward, 65,985.48 

The  Publishing  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $1,800.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 7,000.00 

Railroad  Stock 200.00 

City  Bonds, 1,000.00 

Cash, 310.85 

10,310.85 
The  Salisbury  Building  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Railroad  Stock, $1,200.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 1,700.00 

City  Bonds 8,500.00 

Cash, 58.62 

11,458.62 
The  Isaac  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  Bonds, $500.00 

United  States  Bonds, 100.00 

Cash, 134.68 

784.68 
The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  Bonds, $1,000.00 

Cash, 242.20 

$1,242.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds,  ....  $79,731.73 

Respectfully  submitted. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Treasurer. 
Worcester,  April  28,  1874. 

We  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  It  correct  and  properly 
vouched.  We  have  also  examined  the  Investments,  and  find  them  as 
stated. 

ISAAC  DAVIS,  \  A    1', 

EBENEZER  TORREY,  J  ^«""<>''*- 

Worcester,  April  24,  1874. 
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THE  GREAT  AWAKENING." 


BY   I8AAC   SMUCKFK,    OF   NKWAUK,    OHIO. 


The  call  iii)oii  me  for  a  manuscript  contribution  has  moved 
me  to  give  a  chapter  of  the  early  religious  history  of  the 
West,  with  brief  details  of  remarkable  phenomena  con- 
necrted  therewith. 

The  incipient  manifestations  of  wliat  subsequently  became 
known  as  ^Hhe  great  amakcnlrKj^'*  were  witnessed  in  the 
scattered  settlements  ah)ni!:  the  Cumberland  and  Green 
rivers,  in  Kentucky,  <lurin«j:  several  of  the  dosinor  vears  of 
the  last  <;enturv.  In  the  summer  of  the  vear  1799,  two 
clergymen,  the  McGee  brotl)(a\s,  one  being  a  Presbyterian, 
the?  other  a  Metho(h'.st,  lichl  a  number  of  meetings,  jointly, 
in  the  southern  [M»rtions  of  Kentucky,  principally  in  Logan 
and  Cumberland  (counties,  b<»r(h»ring  on  Tennessee.  They 
were  sacramental  meetings,  the  Lord's  Supper  l)eing  gen- 
rrallv  a<hnini>tered  at  or  near  tlieir  ch>.se,  an<l  were  usuallv 

•  I  ml 

4*ontinu<*<l  tVom  Satunlav  until  Monchiv.  Durinir  the  latter 
part  «»f  tiie  hummcr,  aii<l  in  tlic  early  autumn,  such  numbers 
jitttMided  the>e  meetings  that  it  was  tnund  imjtracticabhi  to 
afford  the  rcqui^iti^  aiMMnnmodntions  by  those  living  in  the 
vicinitv.     It  therefore  became  nccessarv  to  attend  in  covered 
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wagons,  or  to  bring  tents  and  also  a  supply  of  food  for  them- 
selves and  horses.  Thus  the  Carap  Meetings  of  Kentucky^ 
and  perhaps  of  the  West^  originated.  They  were  the  result 
of  a  necessity ;  they  supplied  a  demand  that  grew  out  of  the 
condition  of  the  people ;  and  they  met  the  exigencies  of  the 
tunes.  Thus  the  closing  year  of  the  eigliteenth  century 
inaugurated  Camp  Meetings,  at  least  in  the  South-West; 
and  may  be  considered  the  initial  year  of  what  is  generally 
st^'led  '^the  great  awakening^^ — sometimes  "the  great  revival 
of  Kentucky." 

At  the  opening  year  of  the  present  century  the  religious 
excitement,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  principally  to 
a  few  localities,  became  wide-spread,  and  extended  over  much 
of  the  settled  portions  of  Kentucky,  and  also  into  Tennessee. 
These  protracted  Sacramental  or  Camp  Meetings,  as  they 
were  variously  called,  greatly  multiplied,  and  were  often  con- 
tinued four  days.  Many  ministers  of  different  denominations, 
some  of  whom  had  previously  discountenanced  them,  now 
participated  in  the  services,  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  altar, 
and  gave  them  their  earnest  support.  Great  was  the  excite- 
ment of  the  people.  Intense  feeling  pervaded  almost  tlie 
entire  population,  and  immense  numbers  gave  themselves 
up  almost  entirely  to  attendaiK^e  upon  the  meetings  and  to 
religious  exercises.  During  this  year  this  wonderful  religious 
excitement,  this  great  awakening  in  the  West,  as  it  was 
called,  was  fully  inaugurated,  over  a  widely  extended  terri- 
tory. The  meetings  grew  to  be  of  longer  continuance  than 
during  the  previous  year,  and  were  uniformly  attended  by 
continually  increasing  crowds.  Unusual  phenomena  also 
characterized  them.  Scores  of  persons  of  all  classes  and 
descriptions  would  be  struck  down,  instantaneously,  as  by 
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electric  power,  and  remain,  many  of  them  at  least,  for  hours, 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  or  apparent  unconsciousness.  A 
few  were  known  to  remain  in  this  condition  of  apparently 
suspended  animation  for  an  entire  day.  This  was  called  the 
falling  exercise,  and  the  interest  of  the  meeting  was  gener- 
ally estimated  by  the  number  "  that  fdl^^  wliich  often  ran 
into  hundreds,  and,  as  will  subsetpiently  appear,  at  one 
meeting  at  least,  into  thousands  !  Many  of  tlie  subjects  of 
the  falling  exercise,  as  well  as  others  also,  were  seized  by 
a  species  of  convulsions  called  ^^jerks^'^  during  which  the 
whole  body  would  be  ^^jevked^^  violently  from  place  to  place, 
regardless  of  all  ol)stacles  !  With  others  a  single  limb  only 
would  be  thus  influenced,  while  most  of  those  subject  to  the 
^^jerks^^  would  commence  "^VrA'/ri^"  backward  and  forward 
with  fearful  rapidity  and  violence,  sometimes  bringing  their 
heads  near  to  the  floor  or  ground  !  But  it  was  not  alone  in 
the  "great  congregation"  tliat  tliese  strange  exercises  were 
witnessed,  for  many  persons  were  seized  with  the  ^^ jerks'*^ 
while  on  the  highway,  and  so  violently  too,  as  to  be  often 
^^jerked^^  from  the  saddle ;  while  still  otliers,  male  and 
female,  were  often  thus  affected  when  engaged  at  their 
usual  avocations,  upon  tlieir  farms,  at  their  sliops  and 
stores,  and  in  tlieir  houses ! 

Many  also,  at  these  meetings,  were  seized  with  a  propen- 
sity to  bark,  that  is,  to  make  noises  similar  to  the  barking 
of  doics !  Still  others  were  irresistiblv  led  to  launch — to 
laugh  immoderately,  convulsively,  and  almost  continuously 
for  many  minutes!  The  ^''harkhuj^^  exercise  was  not  so 
general  as  ^^the  jerkn^^  but  it  was  ]>raeticed  with  a  will! 
Indulgence  in  what  was  called  ^^hohj  laughing^^  was  per- 
haps still  less   frequent,   but  all   occurred   at  some  of  the 
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meetings !  There  were  other  wild  performances,  spasmodic 
manifestations,  and  convulsive  exhibitions,  oftentimes  wit- 
nessed, that  need  not  be  detailed — their  extravagance  and 
uncouthness  decidedly  conflicting  with  sanctioned  rules  of 
propriety ! 

The  spring  of  1801  developed  the  fact  that  the  intensity 
of  the  religious  excitement  of  the  previous  year  and  the  wild 
delirium  and  convulsive  furiousness  of  the  accompanying 
phenomena  had  not  diminished,  but  had  indeed  increased 
and  l)ecome  more  wide-spread,  extending  far  into  Tennessee 
and  across  the  Ohio  river  into  the  North- West  Territory,  as 
well  as  into  the  western  settlements  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Simultaneous  meetings  were  held  in  many  differ- 
ent and  distant,  and  sometimes  in  contiguous  localities,  while 
others  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  with  attend- 
ants almost  incredible  in  numbers  and  in  remoteness  of 
residence.  During  the  progress  of  the  meetings  immense 
crowds  were  to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  passing  and  repass- 
ing upon  the  roads  and  paths,  while  the  woods  adjacent  to 
the  meetings  seemed  to  be  alive  with  people.  Whole  com- 
munities and  sections  of  country  appeared  to  be  depopu- 
lated. Many  neighborhoods  and  localities  were  almost 
abandoned,  and  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions,  were  pressing 
on  towards  the  great  Camp  Meetings. 

The  culmination  of  this  remarkable  excitement  was  finally 
reached  at  the  famous  Cane  Kidge  Camp  Meeting  in  August 
of  this  year.  Cane  Ridge  was  seven  miles  from  Paris,  in 
Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  and  was  a  Presbyterian  (com- 
munity, in  which  a  church  was  organized  in  1790,  and  had 
been,  for  years,  under  the  pastoral  direction  of  Rev.  R.  W. 
Finley,  one   of  Kentucky's   pioneer   muiisters.     Here   this 
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strange  epidemic  readied  its  acme  in  wild  delirium — in 
over})owering  excitement — in  unheard  of  convulsive  per- 
formances— in  indescribable  excesses — in  unparalleled  ex- 
travagaman — in  variety,  extent  and  uncouthness  of  bodily 
exercises — in  phenomena  most  remarkable  and  astounding ! 
In  the  numbers  (supposed  to  be  at  least  twenty  thousand)  in 
attendance,  some  of  whom  had  come  nearly  two  hundred 
miles — in  the  number  of  mimsters  present  and  officiating — 
in  the  amount  of  ministerial  service  performed — in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  meeting,  it  having  scarcely  an  intermission 
for  six  days  and  niglits,  even  during  rain-storms — in  the 
number  (about  three  thousand)  ^Hhat  fell^^  or  became  the 
subjects  of  "the  bodily  exercises" — as  well  as  in  the  num- 
ber of  converts  (reckoned  by  tliousands).  Cane  Ridye 
Camp  Meetiyig  stands  unrivalled  ! 

A  son  of  the  aforenamed  Rev.  R.  W.  Finley,  (pastor  of 
the  Cane  Ridge  Church),  tliough  residing  a  hundred  miles 
distant  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  att(Mided  the  Camp 
Meeting,  and  became  a  convert.  He  had  tlien  just  reached 
inanliood  and  was  married.  He  subsequently  entered  the 
ministry,  and  was  for  many  years  an  eminent  pi(meer 
preacher  in  the  West.  Uc  (Rev.  J.  ]^.  Finley),  near  the 
ch>se  of  a  long  life,  gave  tlie  following  account  of  this  (cele- 
brated meeting:  "When  I  arrived  upon  tlui  ground  a  s(cene 
presented  itself,  not  only  novel  and  unaccountable,  but  awful 
beyond  description.  Language  is  powerless  to  convey  any- 
thing lik(^  an  ;i<l(Mjuate  idcM.  of  tlie  sublimity  :nnl  gran<l('ur 
of  the  serene.  Twenty  thousand  [ktsous  were  being  tossed 
to  and  fro  like  the  tumultuous  waves  of  the  sea  in  a  storm, 
while  many  hundreds  were  swej>t  down,  in  a  brief  time,  like 
the  trees  of  the  forest  under  the  blast  of  tlie  wild  tornado. 
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The  noise  was  like  the  roaring  of  Niagara.  Seven  min- 
isters were  preaching  at  the  same  time,  standing  upon 
stumps,  logs,  and  wagons,  while  Rev.  William  Burk  stood 
upon  a  fallen  tree  and  was  declaring  the  law,  as  from  Mount 
Sinai,  to  guilty  men,  and  proclaiming  in  tones  of  loving 
tenderness  the  salvation  of  repentant  sinners,  through  the 
merits  of  the  Saviour." 

After  the  Cane  Ridge  Camp  Meeting  this  great  excite- 
ment and  the  attendant  phenomena  began  to  decline.  It 
very  slowly  abated  during  the  passing  years  of  the  tirst  and 
second  decades  of  the  century,  and  gradually  subsided  at 
last,  and  came  to  be  numbered  with  "the  things  that  were." 
Especially  was  there  an  abatement  in  the  violence  of  the 
bodily  movements,  although  during  a  few  of  the  succeeding 
years  the  excitement  continued,  with  more  or  less  intensity, 
in  portions  of  the  North- West,  in  the  Western  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania,  and  of  course  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  It  was  never  so  general^  nor  were  the  "jerks" 
and  other  bodily  movements  so  violent  elsewhere  as  in  the 
two  last  named  States.  Many  persons,  however,  who  had 
been  subjects  of  these  exorcises  during  the  early  years  of 
"  the  great  awakening^^'^  remained  liable  to  attacks  of  them 
as  long  as  they  lived,  even  to  old  age.  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Doak,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  Doctor  of  Divinity,  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  a  distin- 
guished educator,  scholar  and  minister,  was  one  of  this 
class!  His  orthodoxy  was  of  the  Scotch  Calvin-Knox  sort, 
and  he  at  tii'st  made  battle  against  "the  jerks,"  from  tlic 
pulpit  and  privately,  but  finally  succumbed^  became  subject 
to  them,  and  occasionally  had  attacks,  even  down  to  near 
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the  time  of  his  death^  in  1830,  when  he  had  attained  to  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

The  ^^jerks^''  and  the  otlier  bodily  exercises  may  be  said 
to  liave  prevailed  epideinically  (to  use  a  medical  phriise), 
for  about  live  years,  attacking  suddenly,  sometimes  almost 
simultjineously,  large  bodies  of  people,  widely  scattered  over 
a  great  extent  of  country.  Where  men  were  convened  in 
large  bodies,  they  seemed  to  be  contagious.  They  then 
became  endemic^  and  as  such  ran  a  career  of  about  the  same 
length,  over  nearly  the  same  or  perhaps  somewhat  dimin- 
islied  territory,  when  they  took  tlie  sporadic  form,  and  as 
such  prevailed,  more  or  less,  for  a  further  period  of  about 
twenty  years.  They  had  a  geographical^  a  locality  feature, 
or  characteristic  too,  and  were  apparently,  not  only  commu- 
nicable sympathetically^  but  were  actually  thus  communi- 
cated. The  moral  atmosphere  and  religious  tone  that 
pervaded  these  large  and  solemn  meetings,  together  with 
the  surroundings  an<l  attendant  circumstances,  were  in  such 
acct)rd  witli  the  pliysical,  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the 
excited  multitudes,  and  such  was  tlie  admirable  adaptation 
of  tlie  means  employed  to  secure  the  desired  ends,  as  to 
account  logically,  on  physiological  and  metaphysical  princi- 
ples, for  the  origin,  spread  and  extensive  prevalence  of  the 
extraordinary  phenomena  under  consideration.  The  greatly 
agitated  masses  were  doubtlt»ss,  for  the  most  j>art,  illiterate, 
ijcnorant  of  \\w.  laws  of  tlieir  beiui'.  While  at  these  meet- 
in«^s  thev  were  un<ler  liiirh  ex(tit(*nient  and  alarm,  in  fact 
wi*re  in  an  abnormal  ('ondition,  and  might,  therefore,  natu- 
rally, b(^  expected,  wiiile  in  that  mental  state,  an<l  undiM*  the 
op^Tation  of  the  m:n*.hiiierv  of  those  meetings,  to  go  into 
Bomc  very  unnatural  and  violent  j)hysical  performances,  and 
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do  something  ver}'^  unusual,  unreasonable,  and  ridiculous. 
But  I  proposed  to  give  only  the  liistorical  facts — the  phe- 
nomena— not  the  philosophy. 

These  phenomena  were  the  theme  of  an  address,  prepared 
and  read  to  the  Pioneers  of  Central  Ohio,  by  Rev.  II.  M. 
Hervey,  at  their  meeting,  held  July  4th,  1873,  within  the 
extensive  mound-builders'  inclosure,  near  Newark.  Kev.  C. 
Springer,  an  octogenarian  veteran,  was  upon  the  platform 
during  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  his  testimony  was,  that 
as  a  Methodist  Itinerant,  he  ministered  to  numerous  societies 
in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  between  Ports- 
mouth and  Steubenville,  in  1816,  and  for  four  years  there- 
after, and  there  frequently  witnessed  the  "jerks"  and  other 
exercises,  during  his  own  ministrations.  ^^  The  jerks ^^^  how- 
ever, he  said,  were  confined  to  localities  that  had  previously 
had  accessions  to  their  population  by  immigrations  from  tlio 
other  side  of  the  river,  that  is  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia, 
where  they  had  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  These  people 
became  subjects  of  the  "jerks"  where  and  when  they  were 
raging,  as  an  epidemic,  and  brought  with  them  their  liability 
to  attacks  of  them,  when  they  came  to  Ohio. 

The  writer,  more  than  twenty-five  years  after  tlie  Cane 
Ridge  Camp  Meeting  and  its  remarkable  incidents  liad 
passed  into  history,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Rev. 
William  Burk,  the  minister  who  stood  upon  the  prostrate 
tree  at  said  meeting  and  ])reached  to  young  Finley  and  to 
the  excited  multitude.  After  the  youthful  Cane  Ridge 
convert,  James  B.  Finley,  had  grown  gray  hi  the  itinerant 
ministry,  he  also  became  well  acquainted  with  liini,  and 
maintained  this  acquaintance  many  years,  even  to  tlie 
time  of  the  veteran's  death,  a  few  years  ago,  often  hearing 
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bis  addresses  to  the  public.  He  also  frequently  gave  audi- 
ence, during  the  pulpit  ininistrations  of  Rev.  James  Galla- 
ber,  who  passed  througli  the  great  revival  scenes  above 
described,  his  father,  mother  and  sister  being  converts,  and 
perhaps  subjects  of  the  "bodily  exercises."  Mr.  Gallaher 
was  a  distinguished  divine,  who  preached  from  1830  to  1835 
to  a  congregation  in  Cincinnati.  He  was  also  well  known 
as  chaplain  to  Congress  in  1852-53,  whose  death,  at  an 
advanced  age,  took  place  in  October  of  the  latter  year.  He 
may  add  further,  that  he  has  also  been  on  intimate  relations 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  witli  the  still  living  veteran  min- 
ister under  whose  ministrations  "Me  jerks^^  and  other  exer- 
cises were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  that  it  was  from  him 
(Rev.  C.  Springer),  and  from  the  aforenamed  venerable  min- 
isters, all  actors  and  eye-witnesses,  that  he  obtained  most  of 
the  facts  presented  in  tliis  paper,  and  the  incidents  here 
related.  And  they  are  all  witnesses  whose  credibility 
requires  no  endorsevierit. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL  MEETING.  OCTOBER  2l8t,  1874,  AT  THE  HALL  OF  THB 

SOCIETY,  IN  WORCESTER, 


The  President,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  chair. 

The  Recording  Secretary,  Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  being 
absent,  on  motion  of  Judge  Dewey,  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston, 
of  Boston,  was  elected  Recording  Secretary  ^ro  tern. 

The  records  of  the  hist  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Thomas,  of  Boston,  read  the  Report  of  the 
Council.  In  this  report,  just  tributes  were  paid  to  John 
Carter  Brown,  of  Providence;  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyi^ian,  of 
Cambridge ;  and  Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtleff,  of  Boston,  valued 
members  of  the  Society,  wlio  liad  been  removed  by  death 
during  the  past  year.  The  report  then  went  into  an  elabo- 
rate investigation  of  the  U^gal  aspects  of  the  Great  Rebellion, 
discussing  questions  of  the  deepest  importance  to  the  his- 
torical student. 

Nathamkl  Paink,  Es(j.,  of  Worcester,  Treasurer,  and 
S.  F.  Havkn,  Es(j.,  Librarian,  rea<l  their  annual  rej^orts. 

All  tlieso  reports  were  (on  njotion  of  Rc^v.  E.  E.  IIai.e, 

seconded  by  Rev.  Dr.  GnoKCiK  E.  Ellis,  of  Boston),  accepted 

and  referred  to  the  Commit tt^e  of  Publication,  to  be  printed 

at  tlieir  discretion. 
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Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  made  some  interesting  statements 
respecting  Mr.  John  Cakteb  Bbown,  and  Dr.  Ellis  dwelt 
upon  the  characteristics  of  Prof.  Wyman  and  Dr.  Shurtleff. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  Eliot  Bible,  edition 
of  1685,  which  had  been  returned  from  England,  superbly 
bound,  having  been  made  perfect,  and  put  througliout  in 
most  perfect  order,  by  the  liberality  of  our  associate, 
George  Brinley,  Esq. 

The  election  of  oflScers  being  next  in  order,  Hon.  P.  C. 
Bacon  and  Hon.  E.  L.  Davis  were  appointed  to  collect  the 
ballots  for  President. 

They  reported  the  unanimous  reelection  of  Hon.  Stephen 
Salisbury,  and  he  accepted  the  election  with  thanks. 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis  and  Hon.  F.  H.  Dewey,  of  Worcester, 
and  Hon.  Ebenezer  Torrey,  of  Fitchburg,  were  appointed 
to  nominate  the  remaining  oflScers,  to  be  balloted  for  by  the 
Society.  They  made  the  following  report,  and  the  gentle- 
men named  were  unanimously  chosen  by  ballot. 

Vice-I^esidents. 

Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  LL.D.,  Boston. 
James  Lenox,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Council. 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  LL.D.,  Worcester. 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. 

Joseph  Sargent,  M.D.,  Worcester. 

Charles  Deane,  L.L.D.,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  D.D.,  Worcester. 

Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  LL.D.,  Cliarlestown. 


Hon.  Henry  Chapin,  LL.D.,  Worcester. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Stephen  Salisbcry,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence. 
Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  LL.D.,  Hartford. 

Secretary  of  Domestic  Con^espondence. 
Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  LL.D.,  Cambridge. 

Recording  Secretary. 
Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester. 

Treasurer. 
Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

Committee  on  Publication. 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Worcester. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  Cambridge. 

Auditors. 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  LL.D.,  Worcester. 
Hon.  Ebenezkr  Torrey,  Fitchburg. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Ellis,  the  Committee  of  Publication 
were  requested  to  consider  the  propriety  of  publishing,  in 
the  next  vohime  of  transactions,  the  unpublished  address  of 
Kev.  Dr.  Bentley. 

The  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  were  reported  for 
membership : 

Col.  T.  W.  HiooiNsoN,  and  Major  Ben.  Perley  Poore, 
and  they  were,  by  ballot,  unanimously  elected. 
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Kev.  E.  E.  Hale  remarked  upon  the  papers  presented 
by  Mr.  Deane  and  suggested  fwtlier  investigation.  Mr. 
DsANE  spoke  of  his  interest  in  this  investigation,  alluding  to 
the  mention,  in  Col.  Washbubn's  paper,  on  this  topic,  of  the 
wreck  of  the  San  Augustine  in  1595,  in  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  which  is  the  earliest  mention  of  this  name  as  of  a 
port.  A  correct  translation  of  Torquemada,  in  relation  to 
the  Punta  de  los  Keys,  identifies  the  location  and  confirms 
Col.  Washbubn's  inferences. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Thomas  spoke  upon  the  importance  of  pro- 
curing Local  Town  Histories,  and  authorized  the  Treasurer 
to  draw  on  him  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  as  his 
contribution  towards  securing  such  publications. 

Mr.  Haven  stated  that  they  were  anxious  as  far  as  was 
possible  to  add  every  valuable  publication  in  this  depart- 
ment to  the  Library,  and  that  the  contribution  so  generously 
offered  by  Judge  Thomas  was  most  welcome. 

Hon.  J.  Hammond  Tbumbull,  referring  to  the  List  of 
Indian  Books,  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  last  October 
meeting,  remarked  tliat  the  initials  (AAS.,  JL.,  GB., 
etc.)  placed  after  the  compiler's  notes,  were  not  meant 
to  indicate  all  known  copies  of  the  several  books,  but  only 
those  which  had  been  consulted  in  preparing  the  catalogue. 
The  initials  JL.,  for  instance,  were  omitted  after  the  titles  of 
ten  books,  at  least,  that  are  known  to  be  in  the  library  of 
Mr.  Lenox.  Among  the  many  treasures  of  that  library  is  a 
perfect  and  fine  copy  of  the  exceedingly  rare  Irocpiois  j)riiner 
of  1707,  *' Another  Tongue  brought  in",  etc.  When  the 
catalogue  was  printed,  the  only  perfect  copy  of  this  book 
that  was  known  to  the  compiler  was  in  the  library  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Carteb  Brown. 


It  may  be  well  to  note,  by  way  of  erratum,  that  tlie  last 
title  in  the  printed  list,  ("Mather's  India  Christiana,"  1721), 
which  was  intentionally  abbreviated,  should  have  been 
included  in  brackets. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  read  a  passage  in  Roger  Williams's 
"  Key  into  the  Indian  Language,"  printed  in  1643,  in  which 
be  says  of  the  strawberry :  Tiiis  berry  is  the  wonder  of  all 
the  fruits  growing  naturally  in  those  parts ;  it  is  of  itself 
excellent,  so  that  one  of  the  chiefest  Doctors  of  England 
was  wont  to  say  that  God  could  have  made,  but  God  never 
did  make  a  better  berry.  In  some  parts  where  the  natives 
have  planted,  I  have  many  times  seen  as  many  as  would  fill 
a  good  ship  within  a  few  miles  comj>a88. 

The  question  is,  from  wlience  originated  those  words,  so 
often  quoted,  and  who  was  this  chiefest  Doctor  of  England  ? 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoak,  Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull 
and  Dr.  Ellis  took  part  in  tlie  discussion :  one  thinking  it 
came  from  Fuller,  one  from  DeMandcville,  and  another 
quoting  Izaak  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  where  it  is  written 
**  Indeed,  my  good  scholar,  we  may  say  of  Angling,  as  Dr. 
I3oteler  said  of  8trawl>errie8,  '  Doubtless  Go<l  could  have 
made  a  l>etter  berry,  but  doubtless  God  never  did.'" 

Tliis  Dr.  Boteler  was  Dr.  Win.  J5utlcr,  a  celebrated  but 
ei'i'L'Uir'u:  phvtician,  Wni  at  Ipswich  about  li}'^i>.  Educated 
at  Clare  Hall,  Canjbri<i;jre,  ol*  which  he  bc<'aine  a  Fellow,  he 
die*!  in  ICIS,  and  U  noti<MMl  bv  Fuller  and   AubrtfV. 

Hon.  F.  C.  V»A(:os  made  sohjc  n-marka  upon  the 
fcat'«_-tv  of  the  S«><i':tv's  tn.a-ures  iruin  tire ;  which  c-alled 
forth  an  explanation  from  Mr.  IIavkn,  wl.o  .-tat»*d  that 
great  pre'^ntion  ha*!  l»e<_-ri  iw^-d,  and  it  wa©  tlj*-ir  purpose 
to  exercise  extreme  fan-  and  wa-'')j!*ii:ij^-T.s. 
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Hon.  Isaac  Davis  gave  an  account  of  buildings  he  had 
seen  in  Europe,  and  particularly  of  the  Library  at  the 
Palace  of  St.  Cloud. 

Hon.  George  F.  Ho  as  raised  the  question  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  investment  of  the  permanent  fund  of  the 
Society,  and  suggested  the  investigation  of  the  history  of 
trust  funds.  Various  historical  facts  were  mentioned  and 
important  suggestions  made. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Hoab's  remarks  Mr.  Wateeston  made 
a  motion  that  the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar  be  requested  to 
prepare  a  paper  upon  this  subject,  to  be  presented  at  a 
future  meeting  of  the  Society.  This  motion  was  seconded 
by  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  and  remarks  were  made  by  Kev.  Dr. 
Ellis,  Hon.  Edward  L.  Davis  and   Hon.  Henry  Chapin. 

A  vote  was  then  unanimously  passed,  requesting  Mr.  Hoar 
to  prepare  the  paper. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  called  attention  to  a  recent  paper  by 
Mr.  Deane,  on  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  oflfering  a  resolution  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  bring  together  authentic  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  the  names  of  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  resolution  passed :  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Hon.  J. 
Hammond  Trumbull,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Dexter,  Rev.  Dr. 
Ellis  and  Hon.  P.  C.  Bacon. 

Previous  to  adjournment,  the  President,  Hon.  Stephen 
Salisbury,  invited  the  members  to  dine  at  his  residence. 

The  meeting  then  dissolved. 

R.  C.  WATEESTON, 
Recording  Secretary  pro  tern. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


The  Council  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  respect- 
fully submit  their  semi-annual  report.     The  reports  of  the 
Librarian  and  of  the  Treasurer  make  part  of  the  report  of 
the  Council.     They  indicate  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
Society  for  the  last  half-year,  the  unusually  large  additions 
to  the  Library,  and  a  comfortable  condition  of  its  finances, 
though  not  so  plethoric  as  to  repress  any  rising  sentiments 
of  generosity  and  beneficence  in  tlie  members  or  friends  of 
the  institution.     The  Society  will  observe  with  especial  pleas- 
ure, the  statement  of  the  Librarian  of  tlie  increased  resort 
to  and  use  of  our  collection  by  authors,  and  students  of  our 
early  annals;  for  to  collect  and  preserve  the  materials  of 
American  history  may  be  said  to  be  the  distinctive  purpose 
and  object  of  the  Society.     The  additions  to  tlie  library 
during  the  last  six  months  are  2,044:  volumes  and  3,286  pam- 
phlets.    Many  of  the  volumes  and  pamphlets  are  duplicates, 
and  many  not  particularly  adapted  to  our  use;  but  with  the 
system  of  exchanires  now  so  well  arran<:'cd  and  conducted, 
any  work  that  can  be  spared  from  private  collections  will  be 
of  service  to  us.     If  our  library   does  not  need  it,  other 
libraries  may,  and  may  give  us  for  it  just  what  we  do  nce<l. 
The  attention  of  members  and  friends  is  esi)ecially  called  to 
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the  excellent  suggestions  on  this  point  in  the  Librarian's 
report. 

The  aggregate  of  the  Society's  funds  now  in  the  treasury 
is  seventy-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars 
and  fifty-five  cents  ($79,854.65),  the  whole  of  which  is 
believed  to  be  well  and  safely  invested. 

There  is  one  visitor  who  never  fails  us.  Since  our  last 
meeting  Death  has  taken  from  our  little  circle  three  mem- 
bers, each  of  mark  in  his  own  sphere  of  life. 

John  Carter  Brown,  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  died  in  that 
city  on  the  10th  of  June  last,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Nicholas  Brown,  the 
benefactor  of  Brown  University,  and  from  whom  that  insti- 
tution derives  its  name.  He  graduated  at  the  college  in  the 
class  of  18161  Soon  after  taking  his  degrees,  he  engaged  in 
business  in  connection  with  the  distinguished  house  of 
Brown  &  Ives.  Of  tliis  house  he  became  a  partner  in  1832. 
The  writer  remembers  meeting  him  in  the  summer  of  1852 
in  the  gallery  of  tlie  House  of  Lords,  in  London.  He  had 
been  a  great  traveller  in  his  own  country  and  in  Europe, 
residing  abroad  many  years.  He  was  a  careful  observer  of 
men  and  manners,  but  what  particularly  impressed  me  was 
his  extensive  and  minute  knowledge  of  all  the  monuments 
of  historical  interest  in  London  and  its  neighborhood,  the 
city,  I  need  not  say,  of  larger  historical  interest  to  an  Ameri- 
can than  any  other  of  the  ancient  or  modern  world. 

Mr.  Brown  had  decided  antiquarian  tastes,  and  began 
early  in  life  the  collection  of  rare  and  curious  books.  He 
soon  however  restricted  his  attention  to  the  specialty  of 
materials  of  every  kind  for  the  history  of  the  early  voyages  of 
discovery,  the  methods  of  colonization,  and  the  subsequent 
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development  and  civilization  of  the  continent  of  America. 
For  forty  years  or  more,  he  prosecuted  this  work  with  a  zeal 
and  with  a  freedom  of  expenditure  which  made  it  a  leading 
occupation  and  enjoyment  of  his  life.  He  thus  collected, 
chiefly  by  liis  own  knowledge  and  research,  nearly  all  the 
works  extant  in  any  language  relating  to  these  topics, 
beginning  with  the  letters  of  Columbus,  of  1493,  and  end- 
ing with  the  political  pamphlets  of  1800.  It  was  his  pur- 
pose to  procure  every  work  relating  to  North  or  South 
America,  published  between  these  periods.  The  collection 
has  been  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  more 
complete  in  its  special  department  than  any  other  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Brown  caused  a  catalogue,  with  bibliographical  notes, 
to  be  prepared  by  our  associate,  Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  who 
has  been  for  many  years  familiar  with  the  character  and 
growth  of  the  collections.  It  was  executed  with  care  and 
learning,  and  a  few  copies  were  printed  for  private  distribu- 
tion, in  four  parts  or  volumes,  between  the  years  1865  and 
1871.  One  of  these  copies  Mr.  Brown  presented  to  our 
library. 

Mr.  Brown  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  University  to  which 
harl  been  given  the  family  name.  Since  1828,  as  Trustee 
and  Fellow,  he  has  been  connected  with  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs.  His  gifts  to  the  college  exceed  those  of  any  of  its 
benefactors,  his  father  alone  exce})ted  ;  among  others  was 
that  of  a  valuable  site  for  a  library,  and  some  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars  towards  the  erection  of  a  library  building. 

Though  coming  early  into  the  })08session  of  great  wealth, 
he  was  simple  and  modest  in  his  tastes,  and  without  arro- 
gance or  ostentation ;  somewhat  formal  and  reserved  in  his 
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manners,  he  was  a  courteous,  christian  gentleman,  very  fond 
of  social  life  and  given  to  generous  hospitality.* 

While  writing  this  report,  the  sad  news  comes  to  me  of 
the  death  of  an  esteemed  and  valuable  working  member  of 
this  Society,  for  many  years  one  of  the  Council,  and  at  his 
death,  with  a  single  exception,  its  senior  member.  Nathaniel 
Bradstreet  ShurtlefF  died  at  his  residence  in  Boston,  Satur- 
day, October  17th,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years.  He  was 
the  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Shurtleff,  and  was  born  in  Boston, 
June  29th,  1810.  He  fitted  for  college  at  the  public  schools 
of  Boston  and  the  Round  Hill  school  in  Northampton,  and 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1831. 

He  studied  medicine  with  his  father  and  at  the  school  of 
the  University,  receiving  his  degree  in  1 834.  Though  enter- 
ing soon  upon  a  large  practice  of  his  profession,  he  from  an 
early  period  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  early  records  and 
history  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  summer  of  1853  he  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  under  the  administration  of  Governor  Clifford, 
editor  of  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  These 
records,  extending  from  1628  to  1686,  edited  by  him  with 
great  care  and  fidelity,  were  published  in  six  quarto  vol- 
umes, the  finest  specimens  of  typography  and  book-making 
the  printers  of  Massachusetts  have  given  to  us. 

So  satisfactory  were  the  labors  of  Dr.  Shurtleff  in  this 
work,  that  he  was  appointed  in  1855  to  edit  the  records  of 
the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth.  This  duty  was  discharged 
with  like  care  and  accuracy,  and  published  in  eight  volumes, 
quarto.     His  most   valuable   antiquarian  work,  beside  the 

♦  The  writer,  in  preparing  this  notice,  has  used  freely  an  admirable  memoir 
of  Mr.  Brown,  by  Prof.  Gammell,  of  Providence. 
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editing  of  tliese  records,  was  the  Historical  and  Topograph- 
ical description  of  Boston,  the  first  edition  of  which  was 
published  in  1870,  and  a  second  revised  edition  in  1872. 
This  work  was  intended  to  be  but  the  precursor  of  an 
elaborate  history  of  his  native  city,  for  which,  for  many 
years,  he  had  been  gathering  materials. 

Dr.  Shurtleff  was  elected  Mayor  of  Boston  for  three 
successive  years,  1868,  1869,  1870,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  important  office  with  courtesy,  fidelity,  and  to 
the  advancement  of  the  educational  and  material  interests  of 
the  city. 

Dr.  Shurtleff  took  a  deep  interest  in  this  society,  and  by 
his  councils  and  labors  largely  contributed  to  its  growth  and 
prosperity.  We  shall  miss  at  these  meetings  his  minute  and 
accurate  learning,  his  cordial  greeting,  his  genial  manners, 
and  kindly  presence. 

Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman  was  born  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  on 
the  11th  of  August,  1814.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  the  class  of  1833,  and  was  one  of  six  professors  that 
class  has  given  to  the  University.  He  received  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1837.  For  some  three  or  four 
years  he  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Hampton-Sidney 
College,  Virginia.  After  that  he  spent  two  years  in  Europe, 
pursuing  his  medical  studies  in  the  hos})itals  of  Paris,  and 
the  study  of  Natural  History  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
Since  1847,  I  think,  he  has  occupied  the  chair  of  Hersey 
Professor  of  Anatpmy  in  liis  own  college.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  Curator  of  tlie  Peabody  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Archaeology  and  Ethnoh)gy. 

The  writer  of  this  report  may  not  assume  to  judge  of  his 
rank  in  the  departments  of  study  and  thought  to  which  he 
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devoted  his  life.  His  reputation  with  men  of  science  was 
the  po^eesbion  of  powers  of  observation  and  analTsis  which 
amounted  to  genius,  and  of  profound  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge. 

The  lawyer  recalls  with  admiration  the  wonderful  testi- 
mouT  of  Prof.  Wyman  in  the  trial  of  Dr.  Webster;  in  which 
were  added  to  the  moral  evidence  the  beautiful  precision  and 
exact  demonstrations  of  Science. 

Dr.  Wvman  was  of  quiet  retiring  manners,  honored  and 
beloved  just  in  the  degree  that  he  was  known.  He  contri- 
buted largelv  to  the  periodicals  devoted  to  physical  science 
and  natural  history.  He  published  the  course  of  lectures 
on  Comparative  Physiology,  delivered  by  him  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  1849. 

It  was  a  severe  trial  to  the  University  to  be  called,  in  one 
year,  to  put  the  fatal  star  against  the  names  of  Agassiz  and 
Wyman. 

Dr.  Wvman  died  at  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  on  the  fifth  dav 
of  September  last. 

It  is  expected  of  the  member  of  the  Council,  to  whom  is 
assigned  the  duty  of  preparing  its  report,  that  beside 
matters  of  business  and  necrolosrv,  he  will  consider  and 
discuss,  on  his  own  responsibility,  some  matter  of  history  be 
mav  think  worth v  of  the  attention,  research,  or  stuilv,  o\'  the 
fiocietv. 

The  time  already  occnpieil,  and  the  pressure  of  business, 
always  sure  to  come  down  at  just  the  wn^Uij  moment,  will 
compel  me  to  touch  briefly,  not  to  s;iy  hastily,  a  subjei*t  that 
mav  iustlv  claim  the  most  thouichtful  aitd  elaborate  treat- 
ment — The  Legal  Studies  of  the  Gn^at  Rebellion. 

The  attention  of  those  interesteil  in  historical  pursuits  may 
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well  be  called  to  the  subject,  if  with  no  other  view  than  to 
induce  some  diligent  collector,  possibly  this  society,  to  gather 
and  preserve  the  materials  for  such  a  work.  The  military 
history  of  the  Great  Kebellion,  it  is  already  evident,  will  be 
abundantly  cared  for.  The  shelves  of  libraries  already 
groan  with  the  books  that  have  been  written.  So  will  it  be 
with  its  financial  history  ;  so  many  persons  feeling  themselves 
perfectly  competent  to  talk  about  and  write  about  what  so 
few  understand.  Yet  we  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be 
the  legal  and  constitutional  aspects  of  the  rebellion,  the 
light  they  throw  upon  the  science  of  government, — if  that 
may  be  called  a  science  which  does  and  always  must  largely 
rest  on  concession  and  compromise,  and  of  which  no  pro- 
founder  remark  was  ever  made  than  that  by  Burke,  when  he 
said  that  its  abstract  perfection  was  its  practical  defect, — 
that  will  most  deeply  interest  the  historical  students  as  well 
as  statesmen  of  the  next  generation.  Our  experience  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  has  taught  us  quite  another  lesson  than 
that  written  for  our  consolation  in  the  lines  which  Johnson 
added  to  the  Traveller  of  Goldsmith  : 

**  How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  Kings  can  cause  or  cure, 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  confined, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find." 

We  have  found,  by  sad  experience,  how  closely  "  that 
part "  comes  home  to  the  bosoms  aiul  business  of  men. 

In  1862,  the  writer  ]>repiired  the  annual  report  of  the 
Council.  Time  is  measured  bv  events  and  ideas  ratlier  than 
l>3'  the  courses  of  sun  and  stars.  It  has  moved  with  such 
rai»id  pace  and  tread  these  twelve  years,  that  tlie  war  in 
which  we  were  then  engaged  has  passed  into  history  and 
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become  a  not  unmeet  subject  for  the  ^'  Antiquarian/'  using 
that  word  in  the  sense  of  our  charter,  whose  preamble  an- 
nounces as  a  prominent  aim  of  the  society,  ^^  to  perpetuate 
the  history  of  moral  and  political  events." 

Hoarding  the  vastness  of  its  theatre,  the  importance  of 
the  issues  involved  and  of  the  results  accomplished,  the  late 
rebellion  is  the  moral  and  political  event  of  this  century, 
whose  history  we  should  labor  to  understand  and  to  i>er- 
petuate.  There  is  only  one  series  of  events  in  our  history 
with  which  it  can  be  compared, — those  of  the  Bevolution. 

At  first  view  they  may  seem  to  have  had  different  if  not 
conflicting  aims  and  ends.  The  revolution  of  our  fathers 
was  the  assertion  of  self-government.  The  last  war  was,  on 
the  part  of  the  nation,  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  National 
int^rity  and  life,  to  prevent  the  disintegration  which  im- 
perilled the  freedom,  peace  and  safety  of  a  great  people ;  the 
ultimate  aim  of  both,  the  building  up  and  consecration  of 
free  institutions.  The  separation  of  the  colonies  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  unity  of  the  nation,  were  alike  essential  to  this 
great  end. 

Nor  are  the  moral  aspects  of  the  two  great  conflicts  essen- 
tially different  In  the  men  and  women  of  our  time  were 
shown  as  high  a  sense  of  duty,  as  warm  a  patriotism,  as 
devoted  a  spirit  of  self  sacrifice,  as  in  our  fathers  and 
mothers ;  nor  were  tliese  virtues  in  either  case  confined  to 
one  side  of  the  conflict.  If  the  peculations  and  ci>rniptions 
of  the  last  war  were  more  conspicuous,  it  was  Invause  of  the 
vaster  amounts  expended  and  the  vastly  greater  temptations 
to  avarice  and  fraud.  The  recently  published  letters  of  Col. 
Pickering  furnish  additional  evideniH)  of  the  frauds  and 
peculations  in  the  supplies  to  the  armies  of  tlie  revolution 
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amS  of  the  neglcat  of  the  States  to  provide  food  and  clothing 
for  the  soldiers,  when  many  of  the  people,  for  whose  liber- 
tie«  they  were  etruggling,  were  living  in  comparative  ease 
and  luxury.  The  thouglitful  Btndent  of  his  country's  hi&- 
tory  Las  no  occtision  "to  inquire  why  the  former  days  were 
bolter  than  these." 

The  great  iseue  directly  involved,  that  to  which  all  others 
were  legally  subordinate,  waa  tlie  nature  of  the  Union  ; 
whether  the  bond  tliat  nnited  tlie  States  was  perpetual  or 
BOvcrable  at  the  election  of  one  or  more  States  -  the  settle- 
ment of  which,  even  by  force  of  arms,  no  other  way  being 
opcD,  wa«  wortli  the  great  price  of  blood  and  treasure  we 
paid  for  it.  It  W)i8  not  a  question  with  what  attributes  the 
central  power  waa  to  be  clothed,  not  the  measure  of  the  eon- 
tn'pctal  and  centrifugal  forces  of  the  syslem,  —  but  whctiier 
there  was  any  sun. 

Though  to  the  future  student  the  question  of  Sceession  as 
matter  of  good  sense  and  logic  may  seem  a  plain  one ;  tliat 
the  Union  meant  notliing  if  a  State  might  at  its  election 
withdraw  trom  it;  tlmt  under  tlie  articles  of  confederation 
the  Union  had  Wen  made  pcri)etuul ;  that  tho  Constitntion 
was  adopted  to  form  a  more  "perfect  nnion '*  than  that  of 
the  oonfedc ration,  more  comprelieuaivo,  direct  and  etHcient 
bi  power,  and  out  less  durable  in  time:  that  there  was  no 
word  in  it  looking  to  separation  ;  that  it  had  careful  pro- 
viaioiu  for  it<>  ameiidincnt,  none  for  its  abrogation  ;  capiicity 
for  expansion,  none  for  eontriictiun  ;  n  door  for  new  States 
to  come  in,  none  for  old  or  new  to  go  out, — he  would  find 
that,  after  all,  upon  the  iiif-olicB  of  legal  construction,  subUe, 
knroed,  and  |)hllosophical  statesmen,  had  readied  iliffureut 
tioudusiona.     Be  would  tind,  also,  what  he  as  a  student  also 
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of  hmnan  natnre  would  be  surprised  not  to  find,  that  the 
opinions  of  men  on  tliis  question  had,  at  different  times  and 
in  different  sections  of  die  country,  been  more  or  less 
moulded,  biased  and  warped,  by  the  effects,  or  supposed 
effects,  which  the  policy  of  the  central  power  had  on  the 
material  interests  and  institutions  of  the  States.  Such 
examination  not  impairing  the  strength  of  his  convictions, 
might  chasten  his  sectional  pride,  and  teach  him  die  wisdom 
and  justice  of  forbearance. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  great  issue  involved  in  the  Rebellion 
as  matter  of  legal  logic,  to  which  our  attention  is  directed 
now :  it  is  the  approach  to  diese  questions  through  the  paths 
of  historv.  Xo  man  wiU  ever  understand  the  is^es  of  diis 
Bebellion  who  has  not  exhausted  the  historical  evidence,  and 
seen  by  its  light  the  rise  and  growth  of  a  nation  older  than 
any  written  bond,  confederation  or  constitution ;  which,  before 
them  both  had  assumed  its  equal  place  among  die  nations  of 
die  earth,  and  had  for  seven  years  maintained  it  by  diplom- 
acv  and  arms.  His  research  will  carrv  him  back  to  the 
earliest  sources  of  our  history,  fontes  €i  origine^j  and  he 
must  follow  the  progress  of  their  streams  for  a  century  and 
a  half  to  ascertain  and  illustrate  how  thirteen  colonies  so 
different  in  dieir  modes  of  setdement,  their  cliarters  and 
frames  of  government,  their  manners,  religion,  tastes^  trade 
and  domestic  polioiess  were  united,  as  Franklin  said  they 
only  could  be  united,  by  the  oppression  of  the  mother 
country, — and  how  the  statesmen  of  these  e^^louio^  in  seek- 
ing for  a  policy  and  institutions  suitcil  to  their  new  c\>ndition, 
were  slowlv  led  to  look  bevond  their  riirhts  as  cx^lonists  or 
English  subjects  to  their  rights  as  men, — and,  al\er  much 
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tribulation,  to  reach  the  grandest  result  of  political  experi- 
ence and  thought,  the  reconciliation,  in  living,  permanent 
institutions,  of  central  power  with  local  independence,  large 
liberty  with  firm  order, — many  states,  one  nation  ;  the  form, 
the  setting  indeed,  not  yet  perfected,  but  the  central  master 
thought,  idea  and  purpose,  capable  of  indefinite  expansion, 
growth,  and  of  wider  and  wider  application,  as  the  discoveries 
of  science  and  the  appliances  of  art  should  conquer  time  and 
space,  and  bring  into  neighborhood  and  society  distant 
lands  and  climes.* 

Two  things  we  must  bear  in  mind  in  this  investigation, 
general  in  their  application  ;  first,  that  civil  institutions  are 
largely  the  result  of  growth  and  development,  and  seldom 
or  never  of  speculation  and  contrivance  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
changes  in  the  framework  of  government  are  seldom  suc- 
cessfully made  upon  any  abstract  inflexible  rules  or  doctrines. 

A  tliird  thing  to  be  observed  is  the  deep-rooted  permanent 
attachment  of  the  settlers  of  this  country  and  their  descend- 
ants to  local  government,  through  all  its  gradations,  from 
the  school  district  to  the  state ;  with  what  firmness,  even 
under  the  pressure  of  imminent  danger  to  liberty  and  life, 
they  refused  to  give  up  to  the  Continental  Congress  the  least 
(control  of  their  "  internal  affairs ; "  how,  when  the  war  was 
over,  they  fell  back  upon  their  old  boundaries ;  with  what 
reluctance  they  conceded  to  the  national  government  its 
most  essential  powers  ;  by  what  close  and  narrow  construc- 
tion the}'  sought  to  limit  and  restrict  the  powers  so  re- 
luctantly granted  ;  and  how,  when  the  powers  of  the  Central 


♦  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  wliat  an  excellent  guide  in  this 
research  Is  the  work  of  our  associate,  Mr.  Frothin^liam,  The  Hise  of  the 
Republic. 
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government  have  been  strained  to  their  ntmost  tension,  the 
people,  the  exigency  past,  fall  back  upon  their  old  love, 
caring  not  so  much  for  government  ybr  the  people  as  govern- 
ment by  the  people.  This  attachment  to  local  home  govern- 
ment, originally  born  of  the  happy  necessities  of  their 
colonial  condition,  if  sometimes  narrow  and  extreme,  has, 
we  must  not  forget,  bred  in  them  the  love  and  developed  the 
capacities  for  free  government — ^has  been  in  fact  what  made 
free  government  possible. 

Nor  will  the  student  be  fitted  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
the  issues  of  the  Rebellion  till  he  has  exhausted  the  political 
and  legal  history  of  the  country,  from  the  organization  of  the 
National  Government  under  the  Constitution  in  1789  to  the 
Autumn  of  1860,  and  especially  from  the  Virginia  resolu- 
tions of  1798,  through  the  great  debates  and  judgments 
of  Senate  and  Court,  in  which  the  integrity  of  the  nation 
and  the  supremacy  of  its  Constitution  were  illustrated  and 
vindicated  by  the  colossal  powers  of  Marshall  and  Webster ; 
whose  logic  and  eloquence  postponed  for  a  generation  the 
attempt  at  disintegration,  until — indeed,  the  nation  had 
become  strong  enough  to  resist  and  master  it. 

So  too  our  student  must  carefully  observe  and  study  the 
progress  of  science  and  its  practical  applications  during  the 
present  century,  how  they  have  affected,  not  the  material 
only,  but  the  social  and  political,  condition  of  men,  and  the 
relations  of  States  and  Nations.  For  example:  the  new 
facilities  of  communication  by  steamboat,  railroad  and  tele- 
graph, how  many  political  problems  have  they  solved,  how 
many  made  yet  more  difficult  of  solution. 
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The  painful  anxiety  with  which  the  framcrs  of  the  consti- 
tntion  considered  and  debated  the  question  whether  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  could  be  successfully  applied  to, 
and  maintained  over  a  widely  extended  territory,  is  a  matter 
of  familiar  history.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  reports  of 
the  debates  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  especially  to 
tlie  views  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  to  the  beautiful  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  fourteenth  number  of  the 
Federalist. 

These  new  methods  of  communication  have  practically 
solved  the  problem.  To  substantial  purposes  the  vast  terri- 
tory is  made  compact  and  the  barriers  of  time  and  space 
removed.  The  word  of  rule  and  command  is  heard  as  it  is 
uttered  from  the  centre  by  thirty-seven  republics. 

Yet  these  facilities  of  communication,  these  great  iron 
liighways  of  commerce  and  travel,  whicli  have  no  respect  for 
state  lines,  and,  for  purposes  of  business  and  intercourse,  go 
far  to  obliterate  tliem,  liave  rendered  and  will  continue  to 
render  more  and  more  difficult  the  separate  organic  and  tra- 
ditional policies  of  States. 

Nor  will  our  student  fail  to  remark  how  tlie  rapid  material 
growth  rendered  possible  by  these  new  applications  of  sci- 
ence have  brought  to  our  shores  vast  multitudes  of  men  to 
whom  the  traditions  and  pnicttice  of  lo(;ul  and  self  govern- 
ment were  comparatively  unknown. 

We  scarcely  need  to  add  that  tlie  student  will  fail  to 
comprehend  the  political  history  which  loads  up  to  the 
rebellion  unless  he  carefully  notes  and  studies,  at  every 
stage  of  its  rise,  growth  and  ex[)ansion,  chattel  slavery. 
How,  identifying  its  lite  and  fortunes  with  the  ])roduction  of 
a  staple  destined  for  a  generation  at  least  to  dominate  the 
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markets  of  the  world,  it  extended  its  power,  material  and 
political,  till  its  boldness  growing  even  beyond  its  strength, 
it  challenged  the  continent  for  its  domain,  and  vet  by  natural 
causes  was  kept  within  geograpliical  lines ;  and  how,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  States  freed  from  the  presence  of  slavery, 
whether  by  force  of  economical  or  moral  reasons  or  both, 
with  their  advancing  culture  and  civilization,  found  their 
convictions  on  the  character  of  the  institution,  so  in  harmony 
with  the  moral  sense  and  judgment  of  mankind,  that  it  was 
morally  impossible  to  tolerate  its  claims  for  new  territory 
and  new  power ;  and  how,  out  of  this  conflict  of  opinion  and 
interest,  finally  came  the  conflict  of  arms. 

Tliese  suggestions  may  give  some  idea  of  the  patient  and 
careful  study  of  all  our  history  with  which  tlie  student  must 
enter  upon  the  more  direct  examination  of  the  legal  debates 
and  issues  of  the  great  rel>ellion.  He  must  add  to  this 
learning  the  highest  powers  of  analysis  and  judgment,  to 
master  and  unfold  them.  The  variety  and  complication  of 
the  questions  which  will  come  up  for  examination,  solution 
and  judgment,  have  no  parallel  in  history.  Our  frame  of 
government,  with  its  divisions  and  allotments  of  power,  its 
imperia  in  imperio^  its  nicely  adjusteii  checks  and  balances, 
is  so  complicated,  that  foreisrn  statesmen,  even  English 
statesmen,  have  failed  to  coniprohend  it.  Of  foreign  states- 
men, j>erliai>s  De  Tocqueville  is  the  only  exception.  Even 
American  statesmen,  who  had  nia<le  our  system  of  govern- 
ment the  study,  and  its  administration  the  work  of  their 
lives,  found  at  the  very  thresliold  of  the  rebellion  problems 
which  no  exi>erience  could  s<»lve,  knots  so  hard  that  tlic 
sword  only  could  loose  them.  My  task  is  impersonal.  I 
may  not  lud  or  confuse  my  student  by  the  expression  of  any 
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opinions.     But  I  may  illustrate  by  one  or  two  examples  the 
difSculties  of  the  work. 

An  obvious  one  is  the  question  of  the  effect  of  an  act  of 
becession  upon  the  State  assuming  to  secede ;  how,  if  at  all, 
it  affected  its  legal  status  and  relation  to  the  Union. 

Assuming,  what  is  now  practically  settled,  that  there  was 
no  right  of  secession,  the  course  of  events  showed  how  the 
abstract  rules  of  law  and  logic  are  melted  and  moulded  in 
the  furnace  of  war. 

It  showed  also  that  there  were  exigencies  for  which  the 

wisdom  of  our  fathers  made  no  adequate  provision.     Perhaps 

none  was  possible.     But  to  our  example.     The  ordinance  of 

secession  had  no  legal  force.     The  levying  war  under  it  was 

treason  within  the  very  letter  of  the  Constitution.      After 

the  secession  as  before,  the  State  remained  an  integral  part  of 

the  Union.     There  were  in  fact,  in  its  borders,  citizens  loyal 

and  faithful  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.     They  were 

not  traitors,  they  levied  no  war  against  the  United  States. 

There  was  rebellion,  but  they  were  not  rebels.     This  was  the 

strictly  logical,  legal  aspect  of  the  case.     But  the  rebellion, 

from  its  vast  proportions,  assumed  at  once  the  character  of 

war  between  nations,  and  the  rules  of  international  war  had  to 

be  applied  to  it.    The  territory  of  the  seceding  states  became 

enemies'  territory,  the  ships  that  sailed  from  its  ports  or  were 

owned  by  its  citizens,  however  loyal,  bceanie  piize  of  war. 

The  familiar  rules  of  war  were  a[)plie(l  to  the    contending 

parties,  capitulations,  cartels  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 

the  white  flag  of  truce. 

So  far  as  the  war  was  concerned  the  conflict  was  territo- 
rial. Yet  under  the  constitution  the  relation  of  the  se(re<linir 
States  to  the  Union  continued.     Direct   taxes   were    levied 
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upon  them.  Some  of  the  seceding  States  had  representa- 
tions in  both  branches  of  Congress ;  judges  on  the  bench 
of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal,  and  even  a  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  The  new  State  of  West  Virginia,  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  with  the  consent  of  Virginia  as  an 
existing  State  of  the  Union.  Even  after  the  war  the  seced- 
ing States  were  recognized  as  legally  existing  States  in  the 
adoption  and  ratification  of  the  great  amendments  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  necessary  three-fourths  could  not  have 
been  obtained  without  them.  The  war  at  an  end,  the  States 
resumed  their  active  relation  to  the  national  government, 
though  it  may  be  under  pressures  and  with  limitations  which 
found  their  justification  in  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  but 
still  recognized  and  acting  as  States. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  I  have  taken  upon  myself  to 
solve  the  problem,  if  indeed  any  solution  be  possible ;  if  it 
be  not  another  illustration  of  the  trite  maxim,  iiUer  arma 
siletU  legesy  tliat  no  legal  logic  can  contend  with  the  logic  of 
events. 

Another  striking  illustration  is  found  in  the  questions  of 
slavery  and  emancipation.  They  were  not  and  could  not  be 
settled  by  logic  or  construction.  Strong  as  had  become  the 
hostility  to  the  institution  in  the  free  States,  settled  as  had 
become  the  purpose  to  resist  its  extension  to  new  territory, 
the  conviction  that  wo  had  no  lo^al  j>ower  to  interfere  wnth  it 
in  the  States  whoro  already  eutrcncheil,  was  general,  not  to 
say  universal.  It  was  soon  at  an  early  day  that  the  rebellion 
and  the  war  to  suppress  it  gavo  to  the  National  Government 
H  power  over  the  n^lation  of  master  and  slave  which  was 
Avholly  dormant  iu  time  of  peace ;  that  the  relation  would 
and  must  give  way  to  military  iiee«s8ity»  and  that  of  that 
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necessity  the  military  power  must  be  tlie  judge ;  that,  if  the 
military  commander  found  that  the  slaves,  by  the  strength 
they  gave  to  their  rebellious  master  by  bearing  arms  or  doing 
other  military  service,  or  acting  as  the  servants  of  those  who 
did,  obstructed  his  efforts  to  subdue  rebellion,  he  might 
deprive  the  enemy  of  this  force,  and  remove  the  obstruction 
by  giving  freedom  to  the  slaves.  The  rebellion  for  the 
upholding  and  extension  of  slavery  woke  to  activity  tlie  only 
power  capable  of  destroying  it,  and  the  nation  ^'  out  of  the 
nettle  danger,  plucked  the  flower  safety." 

Again,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  until  the  Kebellion  there 
had  been  no  difference  of  opinion  with  jurists  and  statesmen 
as  to  the  power  of  Government,  State  or  National,  to  make 
anything  a  legal  tender  for  debts  but  gold  and  silver  coined 
at  our  own  mints,  or  foreign  coins  at  rates  regulated  by 
Congress.  The  financial  wrecks  and  suffering,  Colonial, 
State  and  National,  out  of  which  the  rule,  supposed  to  have 
been  imbedded  in  the  Constitution,  had  been  born,  were 
recorded  on  every  page  of  our  history.  For  more  than 
seventy  years  the  National  Government  had  been  in  opera- 
tion, at  times,  as  in  the  war  of  1812,  almost  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  with  scarcely  a  suggestion  that  such  power 
existed.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Rebellion,  before  a  dollar 
of  tax  had  been  laid,  the  proiniBCS  of  the  Government  are 
substituted  for  coin  (for  intrinsic  value)  as  legal  tender  for 
pre-existing  debts.  I  have  no  desire  ta  discuss  the  matter  as 
one  of  policy  or  of  legal  power.  On  botli  of  these  questions 
statesmen  and  jurists  of  eciual  capacity  and  intelligence  are 
found  to  ilifler  wholly.  The  weight  of  judicial  opinion,  it 
must  be  said,  is  in  favor  of  tlie    existence  of  such   power. 
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The  reenlt  fnrnisIieB  anotlier  illiietrHtion  of  what  havoc 
Uie  exigencies  of  wiu-  maki;  with  the  trftditions  ttiid  settled 
opiuioDs  of  statei^men,  jiiriBts  and  jicoplo. 

But  1  &i>i  already  ireepRs&ing  u|>on  your  patience.  Time 
and  space  are  loft  only  to  indicate  in  the  most  geucral  way 
some  of  the  other  legal  studies  that  will  challenge  attention 
Mid  demand  eolntion  and  judgnieut.  Their  name  is  legion, 
and  they  uriseuudop  every  diviijion  of  the  powera  of  govero- 
meat. 

Under  the  domain  of  executive  power — that  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent to  Buepend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus- 

Under  the  iwwer  of  Congress  to  declare  wsu" — the  powor 
to  conscript  soldiers  to  maintain  it. 

Within  the  domain  of  the  law  of  nations — tlie  recognition 
of  tlie  belligerent  rig]it8  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  cn8e  of  the  Trent,  involving  tlie  right  of  neutrals, 
against  our  will,  to  transport  tlie  agents  and  messengers  of 
tlie  enemy. 

The  Alabama  question,  involving  the  duty  of  a  noutral 
powor  to  prevent,  witliin  ita  territory  and  jurisdiction,  tJie 
organizing  or  sotting  on  foot  a  military  exjieditiou  again&t  a 
nation  with  which  it  was  at  |ieaoe ;  and,  in  tlie  terms  of  its 
adjustmont,  looking  to  changes  in  international  law  to  which 
we  may  not  5nd  it  easy  hcrealler  to  give  a  cordial  assent. 

The  Confiscation  Acts,  involving,  together  with  ipiestiona 
of  power  under  the  Constitntion,  Iho  right  nnder  tlie 
modem  law  of  nations  lo  c«nfi«cata  lh«  private  projierty  of 
enemies  on  the  land,  and  what  Beoortty  tlie  dtixeu  is  to 
fintl  who  euhtnita  to  and  obejra  a  goTernment  tt/i  facto. 

The--    '     -•    ■.«-'.    .-  -        ■    -irv.tiTil  i.iw 
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The  subject,  I  submit,  is  of  profound  interest  to  the 
historian,  jurist  and  statesman.  My  fear  is  tliat  my  im- 
perfect conception  and  treatment  of  it  may  have  lessened 
its  value  and  dignity. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

BENJ.  F.  THOMAS. 


Ifileport  of  tlje  ^Treasurer- 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  submits  the  fol- 
lowing semi-annual  Report,  for  the  six  months  ending  October  20, 1874. 

TheJUhrariarCs  and  General  Fund,  April  23, 1874,  was  $30,946.21 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .       1,328.58 

$32,274.79 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  .  .       1,174.15 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $31,100.64 

The  Collection  and  Besearch  Fund,  April  23, 1874, 

was $15,192.50 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .  484.00 

15,626.50 
Paid  for  books,  part  of  Librarian's  salary,  etc.         226.53 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 15,899.97 

The  Bookbinding  Fund,  April  23,  1874,  was,  .   .   .     $9,846.77 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .         264.25 

10,111,02 
Paid  for  binding  and  part  of  Asst.  Librarian's 

salary, 539.50 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 9,571.53 

The  Publishing  Fund,  April  23,  1874,  was,  ....   $10,310.85 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  291.92 

'*         fjrom  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  LL.D., 

for  the  Fund, 25.00 

10,627.77 
Paid  for  printing  semi-annual  reports  (Oct., 

1873,   and  April,  1874), 709.34 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 9,918.48 
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The  Salisbury  BuUding  Fund,  April  23,  1874,  was,.  $11,458.63 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,.  .  380.00 

Present  amount  of  the  Fond, 11,838.62 

The  Isaac  Davis  Fund,  April  23.  1874.  was  ....        $734.58 
Received  for  interest  since, 18.29 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 752.87 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund,  April  28,  1874,  was,  .   .     $1,242,20 
Received  for  interest  since, 80.00 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 1,272.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds,  .  .       .  $79,854.25 

Cash  on  hand,  included  in  foregoing  statement,  .        $584.21 


Investments. 

The  IJbrarian*s  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $15,100.00 

Railroad  Stock, 4,900.00 

Railroad  Bonds 11,070.00 

Cash, 30.64 

$31,100.64 

The  Collection  and  JResearch  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank   Stock, $4,500.00 

Railroad  Stock, 1,500.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 9,300.00 

Cash, 99.97 

16,399.97 

The  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $5,000.00 

Railroad  Stock, 1,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds 3,000.00 

City  and  County  Bonds, 500.00 

Cash, 71.52 

$9,671.62 

TTie  Publishing  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank   Stock, $1,800.00 

Railroad  Bonds 7,000.00 

City  Bonds, 1,000.00 

Cash, 118.43 

$9,918.48 
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The  Salisbury  BuiUUng  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Bank  Stock, $100.00 

Railroad  Stock, 1,200.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 2,000.00 

City  Bonds, 8,500.00 

Cash, 38.62 

911«8S8.68 

The  Isaac  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in— 

City  Bonds, $500.00 

United  States  Bonds, 200.00 

Cash, 52.87 

$762.87 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $100.00 

City  Bonds, .'  .   .        1,000.00 

Cash, 172.20 

$1,272.20 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds, $79,854.25 


Respectfully  submitted. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Treasurer. 

WoRCESTEu,  October  20th,  1874. 


We  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  it  correct  and  properly 
vouched.  We  have  ahio  examined  the  Investuieuts,  and  find  them  as 
stated. 


ISAAC  DAVIS,  >  j„^.v^^. 

EBENEZER  TORREY,  J  ^««"<^^*- 


WoRCKSTBR,  October  21st,  1874. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


In  presenting  a  report  on  the  Library  to  be  read  before  the 
Society  at  its  brief  and  busy  meetings,  only  such  details  can 
be  dwelt  upon  as  will  convey  to  members  a  general  idea  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  additions  received,  of  the  interest 
manifested  b}'^  associates,  by  authors,  and  by  the  community 
at  large,  in  it^  increase  and  advancement,  and  of  the  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  ordinary  administration  of  its 
affairs.  Ilence,  it  is  customary  to  attach  to  the  report,  when 
printed,  a  full  list  of  accessions  and  the  sources  from  which 
they  are  derived,  and  in  the  text  to  touch  only  upon  par- 
ticuhirs  that  are  illustrative  of  points  which  it  seems 
advisable  to  liave  brought  to  view. 

It  may  be  renuirked,  in  the  outset,  that  the  use  of  the 
Library  since  the  last  meeting,  by  wTiters  and  students  of 
history  in  its  various  forms,  has  been  continual,  and  to  an 
extent  that  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  those  wiiose  object 
it  is  to  create  and  sustain  a  taste  for  such  investigations. 

The  total  numl)er  of  books  n^ceived  is  two  thousand  one 
hiindred  and  fourteen^  and  of  pamphlets,  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  elyhty-slx.  Of  these,  there  were  received 
as  g'iftis^  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  books, 
and  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pamphlets,  and 
also  thirty-two   maps,    seventeen   photographs,   two  charts. 
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sixty-eight  engravings,  seven  stone  implements,  and  fonr 
autographs.  Among  the  books  are  nine  volumes  of  news- 
papers, bounds  and  one  hundred  and  forty-one  unbound. 
Four  hundred  and  eighty-two  books,  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  pamphlets,  have  been  derived  from  exchanges. 
In  conducting  these,  and  in  preparation  for  them,  Mr. 
Barton,  the  Assistant  Librarian,  has  bestowed  an  amount  of 
care  and  labor  which  deserves  to  be  specially  noted  and 
appreciated.  This  source  of  increase  is  constantly  growing 
in  magnitude  and  importance,  and  demands  considerate  and 
intelligent  attention.  Mr.  Barton  has  aimed  to  qualify  him- 
self for  its  management  by  ascertaining  the  market  value  of 
books  and  pamphlets,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  by 
means  of  priced  catalogues  and  reports  of  sales,  and  con- 
sultation with  experienced  dealers. 

In  making  out  the  list  of  donations  and  donors,  they  have 
been  arranged  in  tlie  following  order : 


1. 

Original  Papers  from  Members  of  the  Society. 

2. 

(( 

"         '*      Othere. 

8. 

Miscellaneous  Gitls  from  Members. 

4. 

"                "        "     Olhere. 

5. 

Gifts  from  Societies. 

6. 

(« 

"     Libraries. 

7. 

u 

"      Colleges. 

8. 

(i 

"     the  U.  S.  Departments. 

9. 

I( 

"      the  State  or  City. 

10. 

u 

**     Banks. 

11. 

(4 

"     Editors  and  Proprietors  of  Newspapers. 

In  the  first  class  appear  Mr.  Deane's  Brief  Memoir  of 
James  Savage,  Mr.  Frotliinghani's  Oration  in  Boston,  July 
4,  1874,  Mr.  Waterston's  Remarks  at  the  Agassiz  Memorial 
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jetmgorthe  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Dr. 
Jarvis's  Essay  on  the  Political  Ecoiioniy  of  Health.  Com- 
modore Preble's  Garrison  Souftes  of  York,  Mi\,  and  lua 
Personal  Memorial  to  tho  Forty-Third  Congress.  Mr. 
Oharlett  C.  Jones,  of  New  York,  preaente  "  Siege  of  Savannah 
In  1779,  &a  described  in  two  (tonteniporaneous  Journals  of 
French  Officers  in  the  Fleet  of  Count  D'Estaing,"  with  an 
introduction,  &t\,  hy  hitiiself.  Mr.  Tnurease  A.  Lapham,  of 
Milwaukee,  has  sent  three  iniips  of  Milwaukee,  drawn  by 
UiuiBclf. 

From  authors  out  of  the  Sotriety,  have  been  ret-eiveii  as 
follows : 

From  Rev.  F.  W.  Chapiuan,  of  Rocky  Uill,  Conu.,  his 
History  of  Che  Coit  Family;  from  Riclmrd  L.  Pesise,  of  Ed- 
gartown,  his  Report  on  the  Indiana  of  Gay  Head  ;  from  El- 
hridgeH.Go88,of  Melrose,  his  Early  Bellg  of  Masgachusetta; 
from  H.  F.  Phinney,  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  his  Pajwr  on 
Zocal  IlUtuviana  ;  from  Joseph  Griffin,  of  Brunswick,  Mo., 
his  Sup/dement  to  the  History  of  the  Press  of  Maine  ;  from 
Orsamiis  H.  Mnrshiill,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  ins  paper  on  The 
Jfirat  VUU  of  De  La  SalU  to  the  Senecae,  in  166»; 
from  C  J.  F.  Biniiey,  of  Itoston,  his  Uittory  of  the  Prentice 
Fajniiy ;  from  Justin  Wiiisor,  of  Boston,  his  Article  on  the 
Firat  Folio  Edition  of  Shakespeare ;  from  M.  Cliarles 
Weiner,  of  the  Archajologiciil  Society  of  Paris,  Fraiioe,  his 
Fetay  on  the  Political,  Jidigious,  Economical  and  Social  /n- 
ititutioM  of  the  Empire  of  the  Incaa  ;  from  George  Cliani- 
beri,  of  Philadelphia,  his  Report  aa  R<'^iatrar  of  Iha  Hoard 
of  Health  ;  from  I>r.  Samuel  IJ.  Barlow,  of  New  York,  his 
Remarks  on  a  Stone  bearing  Uebreio  Inecripiititui,  found  in 
KD  American  Monml ;  from  Chirk  Jillson,  of  Worccfitur,  his 
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Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  High  School^  with 
otlier  gifts  named  in  tlie  list ;  from  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Salem, 
Twelve  Papers  on  various  Scientific  and  Arebaiological 
subjects  ;  from  General  Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  of  Worcester,  his 
Oration  on  General  Meade  and  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  ; 
from  Holmes  Ammidown,  of  New  York,  his  Historical  Col- 
lections^ in  two  volumes ;  from  P.  Cudmore,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  his  Historical  Memoir  on  Ireland  and  her 
Oppressors  ;  from  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Gilman,  of  Cambridge, 
her  Recollections  of  the  Private  Centennial  Celebration  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Tea  in  Boston  Harbor  in  1773,  in 
honor  of  Samuel  Howard^  one  of  the  actors. 

Among  the  general  gifts,  the  following  are  specially  note- 
worthy : 

From  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green  (in  an  effort  to  supply  certain 
deficiencies  of  which  he  was  cognizant),  24  books,  152  pam- 
phlets, and  four  volumes  of  newspapers. 

From  Judge  Aldrich,  35  books,  352  pamphlets,  and  two 
maps. 

From  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Paine,  seven  books,  125  pam- 
phlets, various  Nos.  of  Periodicals  in  continuation  of  series 
previously  given,  and  sundry  newspaper  clippings. 

From  President  Salisbury,  a  rare  collection  of  publica- 
tions issued  at  the  South  during  tlie  Rebellion,  which  he 
purchased  for  the  purpose ;  also,  16  pamphlets  and  six  files 
of  newspapers. 

From  Judge  Dewey,  19  books,  and  329  pamphlets. 

From  Prof.  Pliny  E.  Cliase,  720  books,  50  pamphlets, 
and  one  map,  chiefly  of  an  educational  character,  some  of 
them  of  venerable  antiquity,  from  the  library  of  the  late 
Goold  Brown. 
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From  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall,  139  books,  and  357  pam- 
plilets,  of  substantial  value. 

From  the  family  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  Davis,  a  collection 
of  books  and  other  matters  left  by  her  in  storage  at  the 
library,  consisting  in  part  of  congressional  publications  un- 
distributed by  Senator  Davis — many  of  them  now  scarce, 
and  of  much  intrinsic  value.  The  aggregate  is  416  books, 
eleven  maps,  two  charts,  two  engravings,  and  12  pictures  in 
frames. 

From  the  Worcester  School  Board,  an  album  of  Photo- 
graphs of  the  Worcester  School  Houses,  prepared  for  the 
late  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Vienna. 

From  the  Washburn  &  Mocn  Wire  Manufacturing  Co.,  a 
liberal  supply  of  galvanized  wire  cord,  for  present  and  future 
use  in  hanging  pictures. 

From  Mrs.  C.  J.  Bowen,  of  Cambridge,  a  cannon  ball 
thrown  from  Fort  Sumter,  in  April,  1861,  which  lodged  in 
the  attic  of  the  house  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Caroline  H. 
Oilman,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina ;  also  an  interesting 
autograpli  letter  to  her  from  General  Sherman,  relating  to 
his  own  principles  of  action  (hiring  the  war. 

From  learned  Societies  in  otlier  hinds  and  at  home,  have 
been  received  memoirs,  bulletins,  and  other  forms  of  publi- 
cation, in  the  usual  nuinber  and  variety  ;  and  the  git'ts  from 
public  bodies  —  literary  and  political  —  from  business  insti- 
tutions, and  private  contrilmtors,  have  not  fallen  short  of  the 
customary  proportions. 

The  exchanges  continue  to  bo  productive,  and  of  great 
ntilitv  in  filling  traps  and  siii>plvinix  econoinifallv  some  of 
our  princijial  wants.     Tlioy  (•:iTinot  i>o  too  much  encouraged. 

A  fact  of  particular  interest  to  record,  is  the  return  from 
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abroad  of  our  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  Eliot's  Bible, 
where  it  has  been  undergoing  elaborate  processes  of  repara- 
tion, completion  and  binding,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
celebrated  bibliopegus^  Francis  Bedford. 

For  this  most  desirable  and  valuable  advantage  the  Society 
are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  a  distinguished  lover  of  rare 
books,  in  choice  condition,  our  associate,  George  Brinley, 
Esq.,  of  Hartford. 

In  a  note  from  Mr.  Brinley,  announcing  the  transmission 
to  the  library  of  the  restored  volume,  he  says,  "  I  have 
received  from  Francis  Bedford,  of  London,  the  long  ex- 
pected Eliot's  Bible  (second  edition),  belonging  to  tlie 
American  Antiquarian  Society.  I  should  not  have  volun- 
teered to  send  it  to  Mr.  Bedford  for  restoration  and  binding, 
if  I  had  not  supposed  it  would  be  returned  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  Mr.  Bedford  has  had  it  in  his  work-shop  since 
1871,  and  I  fear  you  have  many  times  been  anxious  about  it. 
It  is  here  at  last,  and  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  with  his 
labors.  Every  leaf  has  been  cleaned,  washed  and  sized. 
The  title,  the  first  leaf  of  Genesis,  and  the  last  leaf  (the 
Catechism),  were  wanting,  and  are  supplied  in  fac  simile. 
The  sheets  had  been  badlv  folded,  and  the  leaves  had  to  be 
squared  and  frequently  spliced  at  the  back,  involving  much 
labor.  I  hope  the  result  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Society, 
and  my  agency  acce])table." 

It  is  a  subject  of  serious  congratulation,  the  possession  of 
a  perfect  copy,  in  durable  and  beautiful  state,  of  this  dis- 
tinctive and  peculiar  monument  of  the  religious  and  intellec- 
tual qualities  of  the  fathers  of  New  England;  and  its  mer 
chantable  value  —  already  so  great  as  to  seem  extravagant — 
may  be  expected  to  advance  with  the  lapse  of  time.     Mr. 
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Brinley's  generous  service  cannot  fjiil  to  be  highly  estimated 
and  gratefully  acknowledger!. 

Persons  who  speak  lightly  of  a  portion  of  our  aecessions, 
as  proper  contributions  to  the  paper  stock  of  the  manufac- 
turer, do  not  realize  tliat  the  paper  maker  and  his  foraging 
emissaries,  the  tin  pedlers,  are  natural  foes  of  the  collectors 
of  rare  and  curious  literature.  We  have  sometimes  rescued 
from  their  grasp  matters  so  valual)le  as  our  own  publications ; 
and  so  frequently  do  choice  productions  of  the  press,  ancient 
or  modern,  pass  from  inappreciative  owners  or  custodians  to 
the  rag  gatherer's  bag,  that  a  class  of  middlemen  has  arisen 
who  find  it  profitable  to  intercept  these  accumulations  on 
their  way  to  the  mill  and  subject  them  to  careful  scrutiny. 
It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  librarians  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  loss  of  anything  that  may  throw  light  upon  the  facts  or 
popular  sentiments  which  constitute  history,  to  give  to  small 
things,  as  well  as  large,  their  place  and  appropriate  position 
of  use  and  influence. 

These  quiet  operations  are  almost  as  undistinguished  and 
undistinguishable  as  those  of  the  insect  buihh^rs  of  the  Coral 
Islands,  and  not  less  do  they  result  in  solid  and  permanent 
formations,  whose  strata  will  yield  to  the  future  student  in- 
structive fossils  of  thouglit  and  opinion  belonging  to  different 
generations  and  different  stages  of  development.  In  tliis  de- 
partment of  what  may  be  ianniid  j)?'Ofluctive  ardupology,  the 
laying  down,  as  it  were,  of  retaains^  to  be  discovered  and 
appreciated  hereafter  (a  process  very  different  from  that  of 
creating  an  ordinary  library),  our  Society  led  the  way  in  this 
country.  Whatever  it  may,  or  may  not,  have  done  in  other 
lines  of  appropriate  service,  it  has,  in  tliis  direction,  [Mirsued 
the  even  tenor  of  its   way  witliont   remissness  or  faltering. 
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It  has  thus  illustrated  the  practical  good  sense  of  its  founder, 
who  saw  that  the  first  element  of  durable  success  was  the 
proprietorship  of  a  fixed  and  suitable  receptacle  for  its 
collections,  to  be  also  the  centre  of  its  acts  and  agencies ; 
and,  secondly,  the  establishment  of  a  fund,  which,  though 
moderate,  should  serve  to  sustain  its  vitality  independently  of 
all  uncertain  resources.  Its  work,  and  perhaps  its  most  im- 
portant work,  has  consequently  been  unintermitted,  although 
its  publications  have  been  made  at  greater  intervals  of  time 
than  is  desirable.  We  have  not  always  been  able  to  print, 
for  want  of  funds  to  pay  the  cost ;  but  we  have  always  beeu 
able  to  collect  and  distribute  information  at  the  head-quartere 
of  our  institution.  The  Society  has  all  the  while  been  taking 
root  and  strengthening  its  substance,  and,  by  and  by,  will 
bear  fruit  more  abundantly.  It  began  by  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  aboriginal  archceology,  in  the  earliest  volumes  of 
its  transactions — the  first  treating  of  the  remains  of  ex- 
tinct races  discovered  through  the  country,  and  particularly 
in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  tlie  second  presenting 
a  classification  of  existing  native  tribes  according  to  linguistic 
affinity,  with  vocabularies  and  other  aids  to  comparison.  The 
next  two  volumes  were  more  purely  historical,  while  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Library,  issued  in  1837,  was  an  example 
of  a  mode  of  public  use  which  is  most  grateful  to  scholars, 
but  most  burdensome  to  an  institution  of  limited  means. 
Coming  at  that  period,  when  such  catalogues,  and  especially 
catalogues  of  such  materials,  were  rare,  its  great  convenience 
and  value  have  continued  to  be  felt  and  admitted  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  unfortunate  that  advantages  so  important 
to  the  community  as  are  good  catalogues,  should  tax  so 
severely,  and  without  adequate  remuneration,  the  physical 
and  financial  resources  of  libraries. 
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The  fifth  and  sixth  volnmefl  of  ArchtBologia,  which  have 
been  gradually  carried  forward  without  any  extra  provision 
of  labor  or  money,  are  now  nearly  completed.  They  consiBt 
of  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  Thomas's  History 
of  the  American  Press,  with  a  list  of  its  publications,  so  far 
as  ascertained,  from  its  commencement  to  the  Bevolution  of 
1776.  This  combination  of  history  and  biblTography  may 
well  enough  be  classed  under  the  head  of  literary  or  intel- 
lectual archcsology^  as  partaking  largely  of  the  obscurity 
and  uncertainty  which  belong  to  antiquarian  research. 

An  account  of  Printers,  Printing,  and  Publications,  from 
the  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  period  of  its  inde- 
pendence as  a  nation,  was  a  conception  suited  to  the  tastes  of 
an  antiquary,  and  worthy  of  the  then  future  President  of 
this  Society,  to  whose  Transactions  it  now  has,  with  material 
additions  and  improvements,  become  a  most  appropriate  con- 
tribution. The  Catalogue,  as  prepared,  would  alone,  upon 
ordinary  type,  make  a  volume  of  four  or  five  hundred  pages. 
It  is  all  that  yet  remains  unfinished.  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  adopt  a  smaller  size  of  letter,  and  to  somewhat 
reduce  the  titles,  in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  second  part 
of  the  History  without  too  much  increasing  its  bulk.  The 
printing  of  this  ultimate  portion  of  the  work  is  going  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  is  practicable.  The  first  volume  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  laying  before  the  Society  to-day.  The 
second,  we  trust,  will  not  long  be  delayed.  It  will  be 
rather  larger  than  the  first,  but  only  one  convenient  point  of 
division  presented  itself,  and  the  difference  may  not  be 
greater  than  exists  between  the  two  volumes  of  the  first 
edition. 

We  are  making  special  efforts  to  recover  as  many  copies 
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of  the  Society's  Proceedings  as  possible,  which  have  been 
issued  to  persons  who  do  not  care  to  preserve  them  ;  and, 
also,  to  purchase  odd  numbers  when  the  opportunity  occurs. 
We  need  all  that  can  be  obtained  to  aid  in  completing  series, 
for  which  there  are  frequent  inquiries.  They  may,  more- 
over, be  used  very  profitably  in  our  exchanges,  and  thus 
gradually  repay  the  draft  upon  our  small  fund  of  publication. 
It  has  been  found  advantageous  to  print  lists  of  the  Society's 
Transactions  and  Proceedings,  with  prices  annexed,  for  the 
convenience  of  dealers  and  correspondents.  We  cannot 
supply  all  of  these,  but  do  the  best  we  can  when  application 
is  made  for  them.  There  are  some  that  might  be  reprinted 
with  advantage,  and  we  have  now  the  manuscript  of  the 
characteristic  address  of  Dr.  Bentley,  which  has  never  been 
printed  at  all. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  P.  HAVEN, 

Librarian. 


honors  anil  Bonattom!. 


Charles  Dkane,  Esq.,  Cambridge.  —  His  Brief  Memoir  of  James 
Savage,  LL.D. 

Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  Cliarlestown.  —  His  Oration,  delivered 
before  the  city  government  and  citizens  of  Boston,  July  4,  1874. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Watkrston,  Boston.  —  His  Remarks  at  the  Agasslz  Memo- 
rial meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History ;  fourteen  pho- 
tographs of  Indians ;  and  one  pamphlet. 

Edward  Jar  vis,  M.D.,  Dorchester.  — His  Essay  on  the  Political  Econo- 
my of  Health. 

Commodore  Geo.  H.  Preble,  U.  S.  N.  -  His  "Garrison  Houses  of  York, 
Me.";  and  his  Memorial  to  the  forty-third  Congrews. 

Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Esq.,  New  York.  —  **The  Siege  of  Savannah,  in 
1779,  as  described  in  two  contemporaneous  journals  of  French  offi- 
cers in  the  fleet  of  Count  d'Estaing,"  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Jones. 

Hon.  Increase  A.  Lapiiam,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Three  of  his  maps  of 
Milwaukee;  and  twenty-four  pamphlets. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Chapman,  Hocky  Hill,  Conn.  —  His  ♦*  Coit  Family,  or  the 
Descendants  of  John  Colt." 

Richard  L.  Pease,  Esq.,  Edgartown.  —  His  report  on  the  Indians  of 
Gay  Head. 

Elbridge  H.  Goss,  Esq.,  Melrose.  —  His  *' Early  Bells  of  Massachu- 
setts." 

H.  F.  Phinney,  Esq.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  — His  paper  on  Ix>cal  Histo- 
rians; and  one  lithograph. 

Joseph  Griffin,  Esq.,  Brunswick,  Me.  —  His  supplement  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  Press  of  Maine,  with  compleie  Indexes. 

Orsamus  H.  Marshall,  Buttalo,  N.  Y.  —  His  "First  Visit  of  De  l^ 
Salle  to  the  Senecas  in  HICO." 

C.  J.  F.  BiNNKY,  K'<i\.,  Boston.  —  His  *'  History  and  Genealogy  of  the 
Preotice  or  Prentiss  Faniilv  in  New  Kn^land,  from  h't?A  to  ls52." 

WnisoR,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  His  Article  on  the  flrst  folio  edition  of 
1, 1623. 
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.  Cuitiuui  Weikbb,  Parts,  Fr.  — His  E^cai  sur  les  InBtltntlonB  PoU- 
tiquea,  ReligluQBeg,  Economiqoes  tt  Soclules  da  I'Eniplre  des  Incoa. 

Geo,  Cbamakus.  Esq.,  FhUadclphlii,  Pa. —  Ills  Keporl  u  liet^cr&r  of 
the  Board  of  [IchUIi,  of  the  CU;  anil  Fori  or  Philndclphla. 

Samuri,  B.  Barlow,  M  D.,  Ne«r  York.  —  HU  Remarks  oa  a  Stono  hear- 
ing n  llebreiv  IiiscrlpUoo,  fouud  In  an  American  Moond ;  and  a  llUtorj 
of  the  Stone  by  N.  Koe  Bradner,  Jr.,  M.D.,  of  Pliila<lelphia. 

Don.  Clark  Jillsok,  Worcester.  —  His  Address  to  Hio  Graduating 
Class  of  ibe  Higb  School;  ao  Indian  pestle,  fouiid  near  North 
Spencer;  and  five  books,  and  seven  ty-flve  pamplilels,  largely  historical. 

?.  W.  Putnam,  Esq.,  Salem. — Twelve  of  his  own  popers  upon  various 
Historical  and  Scientific  Subjects. 

Uon.  Cfiarlrs  Dbveks,  Jr.,  Worcester.  —  HU  Oration  on  General 
Meade  and  the  Battle  of  Getlyshnrf;;  and  the  Proceedings  ot  the 
Fifth  Annual  Reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  rotomoc. 

HoijuKB  Ammiduwn,  Esq.,  New  Vork. —  His  Historical  Callocltons,  In 
two  Tola. 

P.  CuDMORE,  Esq,,  St,  Paul,  Mian. —His  '-Historical  Memoir  on  Ireland 
and  her  Uppresaore." 

Mrs.  Carouvr  n.  Gii.man,  Cambridge.  —  Oer  "  Recollections  of  the 
Private  Centennial  Celebration  of  Ihc  Overthrow  of  the  Tea  In  Boston 
Harbor,  Dec.  16,  1773,  lu  honor  of  Samuel  Howard,  one  of  the  actors." 

Samuri.  a.  GitERN,  M.D.,  Boatnn.  —  Tweuty-fonr  books;  one  hnndred 
and  flfly-lwo  pamphlets;  and  four  volumes  of  ncwTipapcrs. 

Hon.  P.  Emort  Alukicr,  Worcester.— Thirty-five  booksi  Qve  bundred 
and  fifty-two  pamphlets ;  and  l-wo  maps. 

Nathanikl  Paink,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Seven  books;  one  hnndred  aud 
twenty-four  pamphlets ;  the  Ch  ristlan  Union,  in  continuation ;  numbers 
of  the  Graphic;  and  newspaper  clippinjcs. 

Hknry  WuEATtAND,  M.D.,  Salem.  —  Three  pamphlets. 

Hod.  Stepiibh  SALiSDDRr,  Worcester.  —  Ten  books,  [itne  pamphlets, 
and  eight;  pieces  of  music,  published  In  the  Confrderatu  States; 
Sixteen  miscellaneous  pamphlets ;  and  six  dies  of  newspapers. 

JoBL  MUNSK.LL,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y-  — One  book;  and  ten  pamphlets. 

Isaac  Smucnbii,  Esq.,  Newark.  O.  — Two  pamphlets;  and  two  newspa- 
pers, con  tain  lug  historical  matter. 

Bknsok  J.  LOMrNO,  Esq.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.  — The  American  His- 
torical Record  fur  AngURt,  1873,  and  April,  1873. 

Uon.  Solomon  Lincoln,  Boston.  — Ten  pamphlets;  wltU  k-ttcrs,  news- 
papers and  liroadsldeii,  all  of  (;arly  date. 

Prof.  PLrxr  R.  Cn«8K.  Philoilulphla,  Pa. —  Seven  hundred  ami  twcnt)' 
tiouks;  flAj'-seven  paiuphlctB;  and  one  map. 
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Hon.  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Worcester.  — Nineteen  books;  and  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  pamphlets. 

James  Lenox,  Esq.,  New  York.  —  The  "  Scott  Centenary  Exhibition"; 
**  What  Is  Darwinism?";  and  two  pamphlets. 

Stephen  Sausbuky,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  One  lithograph;  and  a 
collection  of  handbills. 

J.  WiNGATE  Thornton,  Esq.,  Boston.  — A  photograph  of  an  early  title 
page ;  and  four  rebellion  envelopes. 

Horace  Davis,  Esq.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  — An  early  edition  of  the  New 
England  Primer;  and  an  article  on  Ancient  Burled  Cities. 

The  Librarian.  — One  war  token ;  and  one  pamphlet. 

Hon.  J.  C.  B.  DA\as,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  The  Register  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  1874. 

Robert  Clarke,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  "The  Seventh  Reunion  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland." 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Wynne,  Richmond,  Va.  —  The  Vestry  Book  of  Henrico 
Parish,  Va.,  1730-1773. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Bowen,  Tiverton,  R.  I.  —  A  Cannon  ball,  which  was  thrown 
through  the  attic  of  the  Gilmnn  house,  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  April, 
1861 ;  and  an  autograph  letter  of  Major  General  Sherman,  dated  June 
30,  1864. 

Rev.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  Andover.  —  Two  Phillips  Academy  pam- 
phlets. 

Henry  J.  Howland,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  One  book;  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  pamphlets. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Eaijlk,  Worcester.  —  The  National  Era,  1851-54,  four 
vols. ;  and  one  volume  of  the  Congressional  Globe. 

Mrs.  Moses  SrooNER,  Worcester.  —  The  Worcester  County  Republican, 
1829-36,  live  vols. 

James  Grken,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Parcels  of  the  Boston  Daily  and 
Semi-Weekly  Advertiser,  New  York  World,  and  Chicago  Tribune, 
1865-74. 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Earlk,  Worcester.  —  Thirty  numbers  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Rodnky  Wallace,  Esq.,  Fitchburg.  —  Nine  volumes  of  Boston  news- 
papers,  1803-18. 

T.  W.  Wkllington,  Esq  ,  Worcester.  —  Nine  books  and  one  pamphlet, 
all  Massachusetts  State  Documents. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Pkruy,  D.D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  —Five  pamphlets. 

Mr.  CiiARLKS  Hadwen,  Worcester. — One?  book;  and  a  framed  photo- 
graph of  Kalakaua,  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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J.  F.  D.  Garfirld,  Esq.,  Fltchburpj.  —  Various  numbers  of  the  Fitch- 
bur^  Sentinel,  1842-59,  to  assist  in  completing  files. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Hall,  Worcester.  —  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  books;  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pamphlets. 

Messrs.  Grout  &  Putnam,  Worcester.  —  Sixteen  books ;  and  five  pam- 
phlets. 

Mr.  JoH.v  G.  Smith,  Worcester.  —  Eleven  books ;  elarhty  pamphlets ; 
fifty-one  plates;  and  seventeen  maps. 

Hon.  Gkokgk  W.  Richardson,  Worcester.  —  Three  books ;  and  twenty- 
six  pamphlets. 

The  Assistant  Librarian. — Thirty-nine  pamphlets. 

Mr.  E.  D.  McFauland,  Worcester.  —  Manuscript  letters  relating  to  the 
Newhall  Family,  of  Leicester. 

Prof.  Charles  O.  Thompson,  Worcester.  —  Eight  pamphlets;  and  three 
autographs. 

James  Bennett,  Esq.,  Leominster.  —  Leominster  town  reports,  1872-3; 
and  six  pamphlets. 

W.  J.  Potts,  Esq.,  Camden,  N.  J.  — Two  books  ;  and  seven  pamphlets. 

The  Family  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  Davis.  — Four  hundred  and  six- 
teen books ;  eleven  maps ;  two  charts ;  two  engravings ;  and  twelve 
pictures  in  fhimes. 

Prof.  Francis  J.  Child,  Cambridge.  —  Harvard  Memorial  Biographies, 
two  vols.,  1867. 

Mr.  Theodore  H.  Bartleit,   Worcester.  —  An  English  Bible  of  1706. 

Rev.  Augustine  Caldwell,  Ipswich.  —  An  Account  of  the  Ordination 
of  Rev.  Phebe  A.  Hannaford. 

Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  City  Clerk,  Worcester.  — City  Document,  No.  28. 

Mrs.  Ira  M.  Barton,  Worcester.  —  The  Worcester  Directory  for  1869. 

Geo.  B.  Upton,  Esq.,  Boston.  — The  Upton  Memorial. 

ABRA.M  E.  Cutter,  Esq.,  Charlestown. — The  Works  of  Anne  Brad- 
street,  in  prose  and  verse ;  fourteen  pamphlets ;  and  one  lithograph. 

John  G.  Tiffany,  Esq.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  — One  engraving. 

Henry  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Eight  Indian  Arrow  heads,  from 
Bedford  Co.,  Va. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Allis,  Worcester.  —  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Judge  Bazll 
Harrison,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Rev.  Samuel  May,  Leicester.  —  Twenty-five  pamphlets;  and  three  files 
of  newspapers. 

Frank  B.  Fay,  Esq.,  Secretary  S.  P.  C.  A. —  Volume  six  entire,  and 
various  odd  Nos.  of  "  Our  Dumb  Animals,'*  to  complete  files. 

N.  A.  Lombard,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  The  reprint  of  the  Spy  of  May  3, 
1775. 
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Uev.  C.  1).  Bkadlkk,  Bostou.  —  Oue  puiuphlet;  twu  photographs ;  and 
a  counterfeit  bill  of  1824. 

Dea.  E.  F.  Dukkn,  Sec'y,  Bangor,  Me.  —  Minutes  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Maine,  1874. 

Mr.   AuTnuu  M.   Hickox,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  — A  copy  of  the  first 
Chinese  newspaper  printed  in  America;  and  one  pamphlet. 

Messrs.  Cook,  Son  and  Jknkins,  New  York.  —  The  Excursionist, 
issued. 

Mr.  E.  Stkigek,  New  Yorlc.  —  His  Literarische  Berlchte,  as  issncd. 

Messrs.  C.  Rkinwald  &  Co.,  Paris,  Fr. —Their  Bulletin,  as  issued. 

Messrs.  J.  B.   Lippincott  &  Co.,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.  — Their  Bulletin, 
issued. 

La  Societe  des  Antiquaires  de  France. — Their  Memoirs,  Vol.  84. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society. —  Their  Collections  for  the  Year 
1870. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvanla.  — Their  Memoirs,  Vol.  XI. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  ok  Philadelphia.  — Their  Jonrual 
N.  S.,  Vol.  VIII.,  part  1;  and  Proceedings,  part  1,  1874. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciencf^. — Their  Proceedings, 
Vol.  IX. 

The  Peabody  Academy  of  Science.  —  The  Sixth  Annual  Report. 

The  Essfjc  Institute.  —  Their  Collections,  Vol.  XII.,  parts  I.  and  II.; 
and  Bulletin,  Vol.  6,  Nos.  3-0. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London. — Their  Proceedings, 
Vol.  XVIII.,  Nos.  1-3. 

Ameihc.an  Philosophical  Society.  —  Their  Proceedings,  No.  92. 

The  Canadian  Institute.  — The  Canadian  Journal,  Vol.  XIV.,  No.  3. 

The  N.  E.  Historic,  Genealogical  Society.  —  The  Register,  as  issued. 

The  Minnesota  IIlstokical   Society. —Their  Collections,  Vol.  III., 
Part  2. 

The  Virginia  Historical  Society. —  Their  Publications,  No.  1,  new 
series. 

The  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio.  —  One  historical 
pamphlet. 

TiiK  Pkahody  MrsKiM  of  Amkkican  Arch  kology  and  Ethnology. — 
The  seventh  annnal  n-porl  of  the  Trustees. 

The  New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  —Their  Proceedliij^s,  Vol.  III., 
No.  4. 

La  Societe  Americaine  de  France. -Their  Annual  for  1873. 

La  SociKTK  VKs  Ktudes  llivroRUiiFyj.  —  Their  Journal,  July,  1873--May, 
1S74. 
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The  Pkabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.  —The  Seventh  Annual  Report 
of  the  Provost  to  the  Trustees. 

TuK  Historical  Society  of  Oberpfalz  and  Regensburg.  —  Their 
Journal  for  1874. 

The  SociKrv  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  — Their  Archscologla,  Vol. 
43,  part  2,  and  Vol.  44,  part  1 ;  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  6,  No.  2. 

The  Worcester  Fire  Society.  —  Reminiscences  of  past  members,  In 
addresses  by  Judge  Thomas  and  Col.  Davis. 

The  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association.  —  Their  Proceedings  for 
1873  and  1874. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. — Their  Communications,  Vol. 
XL,  No.  VIII. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  —  Their  Transactions 
for  the  year  1874,  part  1. 

The  National  A^iSoc^ATION  of  Wool  Manufacturers. — Their  Bulle- 
tin, Vol.  v.,  No.  1. 

The  Mass.  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  —  Their 
Proceedings.  June,  1874. 

The  Worcester  County  Mechanics  Association. — The  annual  re- 
port**, 1874;  two  hundred  and  cigh  y-four  pamphlets;  and  twenty- 
nine  files  of  newspapers. 

The  Travelers  In:?ur\nce  Co.  — Their  record,  as  issued. 

The  Seventh  Day  AdventistTract  Society  of  New  England. — The 
History  of  the  Sabbath  and  First  Day  of  the  week. 

The  Young  Men's  Association  of  Buffalo.  —  Their  thirty-eighth  an- 
nual report;  and  one  pamphlet. 

The  Hartford  Young  Men's  Institute.  —  Their  thirty-sixth  annual 
report. 

The  American  Education  Society.  —  Their  fifty-eighth  annual  report. 

The  American  Congukgational  Association. —Their  twcntj-flrst 
annual  report. 

The  American  Baptist  MissroNARY  Union. — Their  magazine,  as  issued. 

The  Worcester  A(iRicultural  Society.  —  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  pamphlets. 

WoKCKsrER  Frek  Public  Lihuaky. — The  fourteenth  annual  report; 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  pamphlets;  and  fifty-two  files  of  news- 
pa  i)ers. 

The  Young  Men's  Chihstian  Association  of  Worcester. — The  an- 
nual report,  ls74;  and  twenty-four  files  of  newspa])ers. 

The  Boston  Athen.kcm.  —  Crtalogue  of  the  Library,  Part  1,  A-C. 
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San  FuAN'crsco  Mkrcantile  Library  Association.  —  A  catalogue  of 
the  Library. 

TiiK  New  York  State  Library.  —  The  fifty-sixth  annual  report;  and 
three  State  documents. 

The  Boston  Public  Library.  —  The  twenty-second  annual  report;  and 
tho  Bulletin,  Nos.  29  and  30. 

The  Chicago  Public  Library.  — The  second  annual  report. 

The  Library  Company  of  Piiiladklpiiia.  —  The  list  of  additions,  Jan- 
uary to  July,  1874. 

The  New  York  Mercantile  Library  Association. — Their  fifty-third 
annual  report. 

The  Indianapolis  Public  Library. — The  first  annual  report. 

The  Baltimore   Mercantile    Library  Association.  —  Their   thirty- 
fourth  annual  report. 

The  Astor  Library.  —  The  twenty-fifth  annual  report. 

Yale  CoLLECrE.  —  Three  college  pamphlets. 

Harvard  College.  — The  triennial  catalogue  of  1872. 

Amherst  College.  —  Nine  college  pamphlets. 

BowDoiN  College.  — The  seventy-second  annual  catalogue. 

The  V.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  —  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  volumes  of  public  documents. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Spate.  —The  IT.  S.  Astronomical  and  Mete- 
orolojrical  Observations,  made  during  the  year  1871. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  P3du<^ation.  —  Circular  of  information,  No.    1, 
1874. 

The  U.  S.  Chief  of  Engineers.  — One  book;  and  one  pamphlet. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts. — Their  fifth  annual 
report. 

The  State  of  Ohio.  —  Nine  volumes  of  State  Documents. 

The  State  ok  New  Hampshire.  —  Laws  passed  at  the  June  Session,  1874. 

The  Cirv  ok  Boston.  — The  Sumner  Memorial. 

The  Worcester  School  Board.  —  Photographs  of  Worcester  School 
Houses  and  oilier  institutions;  and  a  Worcester  Educational  Chart, 

The  Washburn  &  Mokn  Manukacturing  Co.  —  A  coil  of  wire  cord  for 
u^e  in  the  portrait  gallery. 

The  WoRur.srEi:  National  Bank.  — Parcels  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post, 
and  Coiuniereial  Bulletin,  1874. 

'I'HE  C'liY  Naiional  Bank.  —  Six  Nos.  of  the  Bank  Note  Reporter. 
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The  EDrroRS  of  tur  Amkbican  Journal  of  Numismatics.  —  Their 
Journal,  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  Old  and  New.  —  Tlieir  Magazine  for  Septem- 
ber, 1870,  April,  1871,  and  December,  1872. 

The  Propiuetors  of  the  Worcester  Daily  and  Weekly  Spy. — 
Their  papers,  as  issued. 

The  Propiuetors  of  the  Wobcfjster  Daily  and  Weekly  Gazette.  — 
Their  papers,  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Daily  Press.— Their  paper,  as 
issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  theFitchburg  Sentinel. — Their  paper,  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Barre  Gazette.  —  Their  paper,  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Reporter.  — 
Their  paper,  as  issued. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING,  APRIL  28,  1875,  AT  THE  HALL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  BOSTON. 


The  President,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

Hon.  Stephen  Saj^isbury  read  the  report  of  the  Council. 

S.  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Librarian,  and  Nathaniel  Paine, 
Es<i.,  Treasurer,  read  their  semi-annual  reports. 

All  the  above  were  adopted  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  Publication,  to  be  printed  at  their  discretion. 

Tlie  Council  recommended  for  membership :  Prof.  Otto 
Keller,  of  Switzerland ;  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  of  San 
Francisco ;  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall,  of  Worcester  ;  Albert  H. 
Hoyt,  of  Boston.  And  they  were,  by  ballot,  elected  mem- 
bers of  tlic  Society. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale  briefly  referred  to  the  evidences 

that  Sir  Francis  Drake  saw  and  entered  the  Golden  Gate  of 
California. 

Hon.  J.  HA\rMOND  Trumhult^  said :  The  christian  name  of 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Glover,  wliom  Tbomas  (History  of  Print- 
ing, I.  222)  honors  as  "  Father  of  the  American  Press,"  has 
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tieen  the  subject  of  6ome  diaciiBsion,  and  of  much  perplexity 
to  Ni;w  England  (intifiiiarius  uiid  liiBtorianB.  Tliomaa,  after 
mcutiotiuig  Urn  fact  that  tlie  name  was  "variously  BptUed  in 
tlie  ancient  recoi-ds,"  adopted  Jease  as,  "in  all  probabihty 
tbe  true  name."  Tlie  liistoriee  of  Harvard  Univei-sity, 
Peirce  and  Qiiincy,  both  professing  to  quote  tJie  eoJlege 
records,  nanus  "  Mr,  Joseph  Glover,"  and  tlieir  autliority  is 
aecepted  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  Dr.  PaUVey,  and  by  tbe  editors 
of  tbe  Society's  new  edition  of  TboinaB's  History.  Mr. 
Savage,  in  his  Genealogical  Dictionary,  finds  that  "tbe 
stranger  name  of  J088&  prevailB."  In  iny  edition  of  Lecb- 
ford's  "  Plain  Dealing,"  printed  in  1867, 1  gave  iu  a  note  on 
page  123  eome  iiocount  of  "Mr.  Josae  Glovor," — my  prin- 
cipal authorities  for  the  uliristian  name  being  tbe  Conrt 
Records  (extracts  from  which  had  been  accurately  printed 
by  Mr.  Thomas)  and  entries  in  Lechford's  MS.  Journal ; 
bnt  I  mentioned  tbe  monnmeut  erected  to  his  first  wife,  in 
Sutton  church,  Surrey,  on  which  bis  name  appears  as  Joseph, 
if  the  copy  of  the  inscription  printed  in  Manning  and  Bray's 
History  of  Surrey  is  to  be  trnsted,  and  so  too  in  an  extract 
from  tbe  parish  rt'gistcr  of  Sutton,  printed  in  Ibc  6*ime  work 
(ii.  483,  487).  Mr.  Jolm  Ward  Dean,  in  tbe  N.  E.  Histori- 
cal and  Genealogical  Itegistcr,  (vol.  xxiii.  135),  hesitates  be- 
tween Joseph  and  Jonao:  and  Mr.  Sibley,  with  chnractoristio 
cantion,  names  (Harvard  Graduates,  i.  308)  "  the  Keverend 
Jose,  Josse,  or  Joaeph  Glover."  The  strongest  evidence  I 
have  found  for  Jeaae  is  in  tbe  printed  Calendar  of  Uritjsh 
State  Papers  (Dom.  series,  1034-35)  in  tlie  abstracts  of  a 
jKitition  addressed  to  Archbishop  Laud  by  Edward  Darcey, 
patiou  of  tbe  living  of  Sutton,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
GUuccBSor  to  "  JcBsc  Gluvcr,  clerk,"  and  of  Laud's  answer  tu 


this  petition,  in  which  this  name  is  repeated  (p.  365,  doc.  45). 

It  seemed  worth  while  to  reh'eve  Mr.  Glover  of  some  of 
these  aliases.  The  donor  of  New  England's  first  printing 
press  deserves  at  least  to  be  named  without  an  erratum. 
For  Joseph  the  authorities  are  the  printed  extracts  from  the 
College  Records,  and  the  Sutton  inscription  printed  by 
Manning  &  Bray.  Mr.  Sibley,  having  at  my  request  exam- 
ined  the  MS.  Record  of  Donations  quoted  by  Peirce  and 
Quincy,  gives  me  the  extract  literatim, : 

"Mr.  Joss:  Glover  gave  to  the  College  a  ffont  of  printing 
letters." 

Mr.  Sibley  has  also  sent  me  several  extracts  from  papers 
in  the  Court  Files  of  Middlesex  county,  relating  to  the  set- 
tlement of  Mrs.  Dunster's  (formerly  Mrs.  Glover's)  estate, 
in  1656,  in  which  the  name  is  written  'Josse',  and  once, 
'  Joss ',  but  nowhere  '  Joseph  '. 

Thomas  Lechford,  in  his  professional  Journal,  made  copies 
of  two  instruments  drawn  for  Mrs.  Glover's  signature,  in 
which  the  name  also  appears  Jis  '  Josse ',  and  in  one  instance 
as  '  Joas '. 

Suspecting  that  Manning  and  Bray  had  taken  the  same 
liberty  in  c()j)ying  the  inscription  on  the  monument  erected 
by  Mr.  Glover  to  his  first  wife,  as  had  been  taken  in  printing 
extracts  from  the  college  records,  I  a[)plied  to  the  present 
rector  of  Sutton,  a  well  known  scholar  and  anti([uary,  the 
llev.  John  A.  Giles,  D.D.  lie  very  ol)ligingly  complied 
with  my  request,  by  intbrming  me  that  the  name  on  the 
monument  is  "  Jos.  (ilover  "  —  not  "  Joseph,"  and  that  the 
entry  in  the  rei::ister,  of  wliicli  he  sends  me  a  certified  copy, 
in  J{ii<*i.     Tills  entrv  is  ;is  follows : 

'*  *  Henry  Wyslie  being  a  Nonregcnt  Malster  of  Arts  in  the  University 
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of  CuDbfldge  WM  IndncCeil  b;  Thomas  Popo  Into  tboHectorte  or  Sntton 
June  lOtli,  An.  Don),  XeZG;  alter  a  Kesif;nul[on  niEid«  of  Ibe  same  Rec- 
(orie  l»j  Jaie  GIovct,  ivlio  was  much  btloveil  of  the  most  If  not  nil  A 
his  departure  much  lameuted  of  the  moat,  if  not  of  all.' 

This  Is  [he  Hret  entry  in  our  Regiuter,  which  Ih'^Ids  June  10,  163S. 
J.  A.  Qa.ES,  Itootor  of  Sutton. 

Dee.  e,  1874." 

This  dispoees  of  all  the  aiithoritif  for  '  Joseph '.  For  the 
eorrection  of  'Jesee',  in  the  printed  Calender  of  State 
Papers,  I  addressed  an  inquiry  to  Wm,  Douglas  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  who  Biicteeda  the  late  Mr.  Bruce  as  editor  of 
Hiie  series  of  tlie  Calendars.  He  favors  mu  with  tlie  follow- 
ing reply : 

'■  Rolls  Hocae,  8  Feby.  1876. 
Dear  Sir : 

In  reply  to  your  DOte  of  the  18th  ult,,  I  can  only  say  Lhal  I  hnve 
looked  careftilly  at  the  dountntMits  yoa  mentioned,  and  find  that  the 
name  is  cli'nrly  written  as  yon  suggested,  Jninc  Glover,  both  lii  the  body 
of  the  petition  and  In  Arcblilithop  Laud's  reference  at  the  bottom  of  the 
petition. 

AsBurIng  you  ilml  I  have  much  pleasure  <ii  oonirlbatlng  even  ill  the 
■mallest  degree  to  the  antiquarian:  researches  illustrative  of  the  hltitory 
of  your  gi'eal  aud  flourishing  Commonwealth,  I  am 
Yours  very  IklthfUlly, 

WM.  DOUGLAS  HAMILTON." 

There  is  then,  so  far  as  appears,  no  contemporary  anthority 
for  either  Jngeph  or  Jessa.  All  the  record  evidence  favors 
Joaee  or  ,fose.  The  Middlesex  connty  records  seem  to  prove 
tliat  Josse  was  the  spelling  generally  adopted  by  his  widow, 
her  second  husband,  President  Diinster,  and  his  son,  Dr. 
John  Ghiver.  That  he  himself  soiiK^tinies,  if  not  utways, 
wrote  his  name  Jote,  I  am  now  able  to  prove  on  the 
Butliority  of  his  aotograph  aignatiire  to  his  will,  dated  Majr 
16,  16i!8. 

A  copy  of  this  will,  without  date  or  Bignnlnro,  is  in  tlie 
Court  Files  of  Middlesex  eounty^,  and  wiid  printed  in  the 
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K.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Register  (vol.  xiiii.,  p.  136),  with  it 
note  by  Mr.  J.  Wanl  Bean.  Knowing  that  the  original  will 
mnst  Iiave  been  execnted  in  the  Hiu'ing  or  early  summer  of 
1638,  and  tbat  it  must  have  been  ^iroved  in  London  before 
the  payment  of  the  legacies,  I  applied  to  Col,  Joseph  L. 
Chester,  of  London,  for  asBietsnco  to  discover  it.  The  fol- 
lowing extraet  from  his  reply,  dtited  Jun.  30,  1875,  ehowB 
how  promptly  and  sncceBsfully  he  prosecnted  the  search : 

"  JBV  Hear  mr : 
J  have  the  greateat  pleasarc  Id  rcspoadlDg  to  jam  ftror  of  the 
UUi  Inst.    .... 

Hr.  Olover'B  will,  tinted  16  May.  t63S,  was  proved  Id  the  Frerogntlve 
OouTt  of  CaiKerburj',  23  December  In  the  aaiuc  year,  aud  Is  recorded  la 
Book  "I-ce/'  folio  176.  The  original  U  preaerrcU  and  is  now  in  the 
principal  registry  of  Probate.  It  is  holograph,  which  malies  it  tno«t 
Itaporumt  for  your  purpoBe,  as  the  man's  own  orthography  must  be 
accepted  as  conclusive. 

The  will  eomincDces .-  "I  Joat  GloTer,"  and  there  are  three  slgnatarea 
In  the  course  of  It,  the  spcUiug  Id  each  ease  bciug  dlatluctly  Jom. 

to  DO  iuatfiiice  is  there  a  dot  after  the  fluat  letter  e, 

which  might  indicate  a  coutraction  Vqt  Joseph.  The  mtiR's  Dame  was 
clt;&r1;  Jott,  as  he  wrote  it 

I  may  add  that  the  arms  ou  the  seal  are:  a  fesa  erotlae  between  3 
cTMcents." 

Compurison  of  the  forme  Jogae  and  Joaa  with  the  aoto- 
graph  Jo»e  shows  that  the  name  was  |>roiKmnced  as  a  mono- 
eyllable,  and  that  tlie  first  vowel  was  moderately  long.  The 
name  Joaae,  though  a  very  imeommon  one  in  England  in  tlie 
Iwt  half  of  the  16tli  and  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  was 
not  abeolntely  ttnknown.  Jo&ee  Ilond,  the  designer  and 
map  engraver,  better  kno'.vn  as  "  Jodocns  Hondius,"  a  native 
of  Flanders,  was  living  in  IS85,  and  after.  The  Breton  St. 
Jodocufi  became  St.  Joese  in  France,  and  has  given  tlio 
tmmo  to  two  or  three  French  villages.  In  Germany,  the 
cquivali.iut  Is  </osi  or  JolfS,  and  the  name  of  Hondius  ap|>cura 
uccaaionully  as  Joat,  as  well  as  Jouk. 
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It  is  possible,  however,  that  Mr.  Glover's  name  was  a  form 
of  the  old  English  Joyce^  which  was  common  in  the  11th 
and  12th  centnries,  from  which  came  Joscelin,  Jocelin,  Jos- 
selin,  &c.  But  Coles  in  his  English  Dictionary  (1713)  gives 
*  Joscelin '  as  a  diminutive  of  '  Jost.' 

Col.  Washbubn  spoke  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  inspection  of  various  ancient  maps  there, 
especially  that  of  J.  Hondius,  and  said  that  his  former 
impressions  with  reference  to  the  Golden  Gate  of  San  Fran- 
cisco had  not  been  changed  by  this  examination. 

He  also  made  a  report  in  regard  to  the  re-cutting  of  the 
inscription  in  memory  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Sepulchre,  in  London.  The  report  was  to  the  effect 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  inexpedient  for  the 
Society  to  take  any  further  action  in  the  matter,  and  the 
subject  was  then  dropped. 

Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis  again  called  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  the  subject  of  the  inception  of  the  system  of 
town  debts,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  some  member 
would  at  an  early  day  prepare  a  paper  upon  it. 

Kev.  R.  C.  Waterston  said  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the 
hanging  of  the  lanterns  on  the  spire  of  the  old  North 
Churdi,  as  a  signal  to  Paul  Revere,  but  no  general  discus- 
sion followed. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green,  of  Boston,  was  added  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  history  of  the  names  of  the  States. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Recording  Secretarf/. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


The  Council  respectfully  present  the  first  semi-annual  report 
of  the  sixty-third  year  of  the  Society.  The  condition  of  the 
Sofnety  and  much  of  the  associated  and  separate  work  of 
the  members  are  apparent  in  the  appended  reports  of  the 
Treasurer  and  the  Librarian. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Paine,  offers  the  clear 
exhibit  of  his  good  judgment  and  fidelity,  sanctioned  by  the 
approval  of  the  auditors.  The  occasions  of  expenditure  are 
large  and  increasing,  and  the  funds  would  be  always  inade- 
quate, if  they  were  not  strengthened  by  gifts  more  valuable 
than  money,  from  members  and  from  friends  of  the  Society. 
In  addition  to  repeated  gifts  of  money,  the  Society  has  been 
benefited  by  original  papers,  or  the  easy  contribution  of 
valuable  books  or  periodicals,  in  which  members  have  done 
as  much  or  more  than  would  have  been  exacted  by  an  assess- 
ment; and  it  is  pleasant  and  encouraging  to  read  in  the 
reports  of  the  librarian  the  acknowledgment  of  habitual 
gifts  of  well  preserved  newspapers  of  great  importance 
from  friends,  like  some  merchants  in  Worcester  and  ladies 
in  Connecticut,  wlio  have  no  connection  with  tlie  society, 
and  no  motive  but  a  desire  to  do  something  for  an  insti- 
tution that  freely  ofiers  all  tliat  it  has  for  public  use.     The 
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object  of  Dr.  Isaiah  Tliomas,  our  founder,  was  not  to  build 
up  a  compact  and  spirited  club  with  the  personal  intcruet 
that  comue  from  stated  assceeitients  and  frequent  meetings. 
His  extended  bngincss  as  a  pnblleher  gave  )iim  a  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  amount  and  value  of  the  docu- 
mentary and  traditional  materials  of  the  history  of  the 
momentooa  changes  of  the  last  century,  scattered  tlirough 
this  continent  and  exposed  to  negligent  waste  and  wanton 
destruction.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  collected  what  lie 
could  by  personal  exertions,  though  the  amount  was  large 
and  not  to  bo  obtained  if  delayed.  He  inetitnt'Cd  this 
Society  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  men  of  like  spirit  in  all 
parts  of  the  continent,  to  save  those  treasures  and  to  cre^ate 
a  public  opinion  tliat  they  were  worth  saving.  The  remote 
residence  of  members  compelled  the  relinquishment  of  a 
stated  assessment  of  money,  which  would  have  been  profita- 
ble, not  only  directly,  but  also  indirectly  in  creating  a  greater 
feeling  of  interest  and  of  obligation.  This  broad-cast  hus- 
bandry has  not  been  unsuccesBful,  and  Ohio  and  California 
and  Canufia  have  l)een  more  frultfol  than  localities  nearer  to 
the  hall  of  the  Society.  The  generosity  that  has  been 
alluded  to  has  made  the  fnnds,  with  the  exercise  of  economy, 
nearly  sufficient  for  every  use  but  the  most  important  of  all. 
Tlie  Treasurer  constantly  shows  that  the  income  of  the  pub- 
Ushiiig  ftuid  is  so  expended  for  the  eoml-annual  reporis,  that 
little  is  left  for  printing  several  valuable  mnnoHcripts  that 
onght  to  be  given  to  the  public.  Tliis  lamentation,  often 
uttered,  may  well  be  repeated,  while  some  members  soem 
not  to  be  aware  tliat  the  Society  requircB  aid  in  furnishing 
the  semiannual  proceedings,  which  they  receive.  There  is 
a  hope  that  tlie  money  advanced  for  the  publication  of  Dr. 
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'  HJKtory  of  Printing  will  bo  rejiaid  by  Bales  in  m 
greuter  or  leas  degree;  but  tlie  free  distribution  to  kindred 
BOcietioB,  and  the  copici^  in  tlie  liaiuli^  of  nieniberi^,  who  bave 
pftiil  the  requisite  t^ontribution  to  the  Publiehiug  Fund,  will 
diminish  the  gale. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Haven,  the  Librarian,  mentions 
tlie  euccessful  j)rogress  of  the  re-pnbli cation  of  the  His- 
tory of  Printing,  by  Dr.  TboraaB.  As  it  carao  from  tlie 
hand  of  the  nnthor  It  was  a  respected  authority  on  its  im- 
portant subject.  For  its  improvement  the  author  gathered 
vahiable  materials,  which  he  left  in  memoranda  of  every 
form,  and  this  Society  have  considered,  that  they  were  hound 
by  a  Barred  trust  to  complete  this  monnmeDt  of  his  pro- 
fessional life.  Tou  will  not  expect  from  Mr.  Uaven  a  full 
account  of  a  work  in  wliich  he  takes  the  greatest  Inbor  and 
responHii)itity,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  publica- 
tion. He  has  no  love  of  the  unnecessary  occupation  of  mak- 
ing known  luii  own  merit.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Paine  is  also  a 
member  of  that  conmiittee  and  has  froely  given  his  labor 
and  skill  tu  this  business,  as  ke  always  does  when  he  can 
find  occasion  to  serve  the  Society.  Our  associate',  Mr.  Joel 
MuDBoll,  of  Albany,  a  learned  antiquary  and  printer,  ia  tlie 
tltird  member  uf  the  committee,  and  has  contributed  much 
important  matlcr  from  his  own  commonplace-book  and  his 
fttudice,  in  addition  to  tlic  loving  care,  which  )io  has  devoted 
to  the  printer's  work.  The  delay  of  the  new  edition  has 
been  regretted,  but  it  has  brouglit  ne  to  a  time  more  favor- 
able to  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  work.  The  previoua 
lists  of  the  pnblioationa  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Malher,  full 
of  inKcciiracies,  can  now  be  corrected  in  a  measure  by  mcaim 
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of  t)\t  Prinoe  Maniisirript  Ciitnlnsjiie,  md  the  0»talogne 
of  the  Prince  Library,  wliicU  I'uriiisli  iinjjortunt  aid. 

I'lie  firut  ol'  tliB  two  volumoB  is  appropriately  preceded 
hy  a  inetnoir  of  Dr.  Tliomus,  by  hin  jp-muleon,  our  Vice 
Prt'sidcii t,  Byiijiuairi  Fnmkiiii  Tliomiie,  LL.I).,  wh<i,  in  tlie 
liglit  of  n  kindred  spirit,  has  painted  the  energy  and  the 
good  service  of  his  distinguished  ancestor.  This  first  vol- 
miiu  is  couiplfted,  and  tlie  second  only  waits  for  tlie  fullest 
pcrtbctioii,  tliat  the  iitispHriug  labor  of  Mr.  Haven  can  give 
to  H  list  of  American  Books  printed  before  the  American 
Revolution,  Dr.  Thomas  began  tliis  work  iu  lists  and  mem- 
oranda left  in  a.  disordered  nud  imperfect  state.  Dr.  Samuel 
Foster  Haven,  Jr.,  tlio  son  of  our  Librarian,  a  good  scholar, 
and  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  wlio  gave  bis  lite  in  his 
proft'SBJoiial  duty  at  tbe  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  arranged, 
corrected,  verified  and  greatly  eidurged  tins  list.  New  mat- 
ter has  Iwen  found  for  correction  and  enlargement  which 
Mr.  Havon  has  applied  with  great  labor,  and  has  thus  pre- 
pared a  thesaurus  of  nni<ine  clmrafter  and  of  the  highest 
interest.  Tho  Society  is  also  indebted  to  Hon.  John  It. 
Burtlett,  of  Khodc  L^land,  for  an  account  of  early  hooks, 
printfld  in  Spanieli  America. 

Tho  aci]uisition6  of  the  Library  are  equal  in  quantity  and 
value  to  the  average  of  the  later  years.  The  nniuber  of  the 
bound  volumes  is  5!)3,  and  there  arc  4033  pampldols,  atitl 
ir>0  fiW  of  newspapers,  and  many  mai>8,  photographs,  ami 
othi-r  "tijectfl  of  historical  value.  The  Society  will  recognize 
the  skill  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Edmund  M.  Barton,  tho 
As^stant  LibrartMi,  in  preparing  and  completing  the  ex- 
eliangv  of  daplteati^  for  works  of  gre«t  value,  us  well  as  in 
ihe  prompt  and  imtjcnt  aid,  wbidi  be  rendurB  to  tboeit  who 
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deeire  to  mnke  inveatigntiona.  Tlie  Library  I1113  been  in 
nclive  iiso  by  many  visitors,  wbo  have  expi-iifiaed  their  satie- 
fitution  with  tliu  fiiciUticB  uf  researcli  and  the  inforiuatiun 
wbidi  they  obtjiineil. 

The  Society  must  be  uHrried  on  as  it  was  fornied  by  Dr. 
Tlioiitaa  ami  his  aegociatee,  on  the  inoet  liberal  range  of 
utility.  Tiie  Atnorican  meiiibors  are  limited  in  number  and 
they  must  be  located  throngb  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
continent.  Thpre  are  no  other  honorary  members  than 
those  who  honor  themselves  in  tlieir  relation  to  the  Sodety. 
There  are  no  privileges  of  membership  but  the  implied  obli- 
gation and  more  frequent  opportunities  of  serriue.  wliJle  the 
benetits  are  offered  to  all. 

It  is  a  wise  custom  of  this  Society  to  give  deserved  honor 
to  members  whose  service  has  been  terminated  by  death, 
snd  to  seek  to  be  profited  by  the  lessons  of  their  lives. 
You  liad  the  honor  to  enroll  as  a  member,  George  Fiulay, 
LL.U.,  who  is  eulogized  in  Europe  aa  the  ablest  historian 
of  modern  Greece.  Ue  died  in  Athens  on  llie  26th  day  of 
January  last.  There  is  a  strange  want  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  birth  and  parentage  of  a  man  personally  bo 
well  known.  From  several  notices  we  learn  only,  that  he 
belongs  to  a  respertjible  family  in  Sc:otland,  and  was  bom 
probably  in  one  of  the  first  years  of  this  century.  It  is  said 
he  ifl  the  last  survivor  of  the  enthiisiaatie  young  men  who, 
in  1823,  foiluwed  Lord  Byron  to  tight  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  Greece.  When  he  found  his  object  could  not 
bo  attained  by  flghting,  he  sought  to  acoomplish  it  by 
more  efficient  inftueuccs.  He  settled  in  the  country  and 
made  every  etlbrt  to  improve  it.  Hu  was  too  earnest  to 
be  conciliating,  and  he  was  eugaged  in  pensonal   disputes 
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and  Was  not  popular;  yot,  in  tlie  frequent  clinnges  of 
governDient,  and  the  rise  aiu]  tall  of  politiuiaiis  in  Greece, 
it  is  probable  that  "  no  ouo,  native  or  foreiguer,  wiia 
held  ill  more  reepect  than  Mr.  Finlay."  He  was  a  labo- 
rious, spirited  and  voluminous  writer.  "  Different  in  ever; 
reBpect  as  were  the  two  men  in  position  and  temper 
and  line  of  study,  far  mora  widely  spread  as  the  fame  of 
one  19  than  the  fame  of  tlie  other,  etill  ho  wlio  wishes  to 
master  the  history  of  tite  Qroek  nation  us  a  whole,  can  ue 
little  diepeoHe  with  Mr.  Finl«y  as  he  oan  with  Mr.  Grote." 
Mr.  Finlay  went  to  Greece  as  a  man  of  action  and  not  as  a 
ficliolar.  There  ie  something  heroic  in  Ids  literary  career. 
"  Away  from  his  own  country  niid  Ida  name  but  little  known, 
cut  off  from  many  of  the  resourcea  open  to  scholars  in  Ger- 
many or  England,  he  put  fortli  volume  after  volume  ou  an 
unijopular  subject,  and  toiled  on,  cheered  only  by  the  tou- 
Bciousnees  that  he  was  doing  a  great  work."  "  By  scliolara 
he  will  be  known  as  the  man  who  has  rescued  two  thiinsHnd 
years  of  the  history  of  one  side  of  the  civiliKed  world  from 
undeserved  contempt  and  oblivion,"  Mr,  Finlay  was  lost  to 
this  Society  36  years  ago  by  an  unintended  estrangement. 
He  was  elected  a  inemlver  in  1838.  For  more  than  27  years 
this  Society  regarded  him  as  one,  who  had  not  fulfilled  the 
expectation  witli  which  lie  was  associated,  and  for  the  same 
period  be  supposed  tliat  his  offereil  service  was  not  desired. 
On  February  li,  18Cfi,  tho  ofRcors  of  tliis  Society  received 
a  package  directed  to  them,  which  was  found  with  118  MSS., 
documents  belonging  to  tho  city  of  Boston,  niuimg  the 
property  of  a  deceased  nicn-rliant.  The  packago  contained 
a  letter  from  Mr,  Finlay,  asking  to  be  informed  how  he 
could  serve  the  Society,  and  a  copy  of  lu4  admirable  essay 
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OB  the  Battle  of  Mnrallinii,  illaatrated  by  local  survey  and 
learned  resoapoh.  Wlien  the  pac-kage  waa  received  by  the 
Society,  ail  ample  explanation  waa  seat  to  Mr.  Fiuliiy.  But 
good  will,  that  le  cliilled  by  supposed  neglect,  can  rarely  be 
restoroi]  to  vita!  warmth  by  explanations  and  apologies. 

Tbrs  Soeiery  has  occasion  to  lament  tbo  loss  of  anotlier 
member,  more  active  in  its  service,  Hon.  Thomas  Hicks 
Wynne,  lie  was  born  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  January  22, 
1820.  Jieeceniied  on  the  one  side  from  an  old  colonial 
Virffiiiia  fumily,  and  on  the  other  from  the  Hardys  of  North 
Carolina,  be  whs  left  fatherless  at  the  age  of  14  years,  in 
straightened  circumstances,  with  a  family  dependent  upon 
him  for  supporL  Mr.  Wynne  began  real  life  at  this  age  as 
an  apprentice  in  u  niDcbitie  diop,  and  ended  it  in  the  Senate 
of  his  native  State.  He  is  sai<I  to  have  devoted  all  his  leis- 
ure morneuts  to  the  improvement  of  his  education,  and  to 
hare  commonly  eaten  his  dinner  with  a  book  in  bis  band. 
His  antiquarian  tiistc  manifestetl  itself  at  this  time  in  his 
selection  of  many  articles  of  curious  interest  from  the 
masses  of  metal  wiiich  came  in  his  way.  From  the  machine 
shop  he  entered  a  foimdry,  of  which  be  t)eeame  manager ; 
and  this  situation  ho  left  for  the  superintendence  of  the  city 
gaa  works,  in  1859.  He  was  instmmentAl  in  forming  the 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  instituted  for  tiie  purpose  of 
mental  imjirovcnient  and  practise  in  elocution.  From  this 
time  his  course  was  one  continued  lesson  of  what  may  be 
Kccomplii'bed  by  self-reliance  aod  industry.  In  18GI  lie  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  in  1SG6  he  was  again  returned  to 
that  body,  ami  hia  election  to  the  Senate  took  place  in  1872. 
He  occ-npied  at  different  periods  of  his  life  the  position 
of   president   of   the    Common    Counoil,    president   of   tlie 
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Weetliam  Iron  Works,  presidiint  and  BiijwriDtendcnt  of  tlie 
Ricltmond  and  Petersburg  Railroud,  and  treasurer  of  tlie 
Southern  Telegraph  Company,  serving  in  each  capacity  witli 
a  fidelity,  which  nia<le  him  a  marked  mun  in  the  comuiuDity. 

He  was  tirm  and  reserved  in  his  mnnner  to  strangers,  hut 
a  devoted  and  congenial  friend  to  aasociates.  The  truth 
and  warmth  of  his  nature  made  him  agreeable  to  all,  high 
and  low,  black  and  white;  he  was  always  ready  to  help  the 
poor,  and  ever  turned  a  willing  ear  to  their  trials  and  suffer- 
ings. The  motto  wliii^b  he  wdopted  for  his  coat  of  arms  was 
"  Discere  est  vivere"  and  so  great  was  hia  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  time  that  he  had  little  sympathy  or  patience 
with  the  simply  idle  and  frivolous,  because  he  deemed  such 
a  waste  of  time  criminal. 

Mr.  Wynne's  tasto  in  literature  and  art  was  of  the  purest 
order,  and  in  spite  of  the  demand  upon  his  time,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  mind  was  hia  highest  ambition.  He  Iregan  the 
study  of  Virginia  history  early  in  life,  and  it  remained  a 
passion  witli  him  to  the  last.  As  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Virginia  Ilistorienl  Soeitty  he  was  the  life  of  the  organi- 
sation. It  was  principally  through  his  exertions  that  the 
Work  of  publishing  the  archives  of  the  Slate  was  recently 
begun,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Library  Committee  he  was 
instrumental  in  adding  rare  books  and  pictures  to  the  State 
collection  of  MSS.  He  enjoyed  tlie  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  best  literary  talent  of  the  State,  and  as  an  authority 
in  (jueations  of  Virginia  history  was  always  appealed  to. 
He  was  a  valued  contributor  to  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger, and  his  history  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  which 
appeared  in  1859,  attractC'd  much  attention.  Among  his 
contributions  in  tbo  book  form,  which  were  furnished  at  hia 
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own  pxpenee,  were  "  Wynne's  Hietorical  Dot-unientB,  from 
tim  Old  Dominion,"  L-oneieting  of  tiie  Willintnsbiirg  Orderly 
Book,  the  Weetover  manimcriptB,  a  memorial  of  llie  Boiling 
Family  of  England,  and  the  Vestry  Book  of  Henrino  Parieli, 
with  an  awonnt  of  Si.  Jolin  Clinruli.  He  also  contributed 
"The  Karrative  of  Colonel  David  Fanning"  to  North  Caro- 
lina literatnre,  and  "  Historical  Dociuuents  relating  to  the 
old  North  State." 

Mr.  Wynne  constantly  vaiiBed  to  be  pholoj^raplied,  at  his 
own  espGnse,  otijecta  of  Autiqiiarian  and  Historical  interest, 
wliich  ho  generously  distribntod  in  such  quarters,  as  might 
ensure  their  presurvation.  Ho  was  a  frequent  writer  for  the 
daily  press,  autl  was  the  last  owner  of  the  Richmond  Exam- 
iner before  its  consolidation  witli  the  Enqnirer  and  SeTitincl, 

His  death,  which  occurred  February  2+,  1875,  was  tlie 
otwnsioii  of  eulogistic  remarlis  and  resolutions  in  both 
branches  of  the  Virginia  I^egiBlature,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  of  a  memorial  paper  on  the  part  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  Society,  beaidca  nnmcrons  elaborate  notices 
in  the  local  newspapers.  To  thc&e  tributes  of  respect,  and 
especially  to  a  brief  sket^^'h  of  his  life  by  Richard  F.  Walker, 
Esq.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  superiutuudeot  of  pubhc  printing, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  information  we  are  able  to  commu- 
nicate. "His  noble  example  abides  as  an  incentive  to  the 
pour  and  struggling  as  that  of  one  who,  without  the  advan- 
tages attainable  by  wealth  or  family  influence,  and  without 
the  henetit  of  thorough  mental  training  in  early  life,  nevcr- 
tJieletw,  liy  energy,  integrity,  fidelity  and  seltk'ulluro,  won 
llifl  way  to  the  all'ectioikate  rogiirds  of  all  who  knew  him,  and 
to  the  highest  confidoncc  of  the  puldic." 

Both  before  and  after  his  election  as  a  nienil)er  of  this 
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Bociety  he  oontribnted  lilierally  to  onr  library,  liy  sending 
volumes  of  hie  own  piibli(;atio'B»,  and  liistoriwal  doeiiiuBnts 
relaliog  to  Virginia  history. 

This  Society  is  ^^,»]\^i(\  American  to  indicate  ite  flrst  object 
of  attention,  and  the  point  of  view  froio  which  the  antiquary 
is  uxpectdd  to  direct  his  snrvey.  It  is,  however,  nut 
nnusual  and  entirely  proper  to  consider  in  tlieee  reports  the 
developments  of  history  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  tlii* 
Continent. 

Tltere  is  not,  at  tiiis  time,  any  kind  of  researcli  that  engages 
the  attention  of  scholars  with  more  curiosity  and  more  diver- 
sity of  opinion,  than  the  spade  culture  of  iiistory.  It  is  car- 
ried on  with  increasing  system  and  energy  in  every  quarter  of 
tlie  glubc.  The  Peabodj'  Mtii^eum  of  AniencHn  Arcbieology, 
H  young  and  vigorous  co-worker  with  this  Society  for  one  of 
oar  objects,  tho  discovery  of  tlie  character  and  condition  of 
the  Aborigiues  of  this  country,  gatlicrs  in  this  way  a  rich 
and  well  winnowed  harvest.  The  recovery  of  relics  from 
the  accuinnlatcd  tUbrls  in  ancient  Rj^iuo  is  interesting  to 
you,  not  only  for  the  discoveries  in  history  and  art,  but  also 
because  of  the  participation  in  the  work  of  that  distin- 
guished scholar,  Siguor  ViscoutJ,  who  accepted  membership 
in  this  Society  with  a  cordial  promise  of  service.  A  recent 
letter  from  our  associate,  Hon,  Robert  0.  Winthrop,  gives 
the  pleasant  information  tlmt  Signor  Visconti  intends  soon 
to  fnliil  his  promise.  The  enterimsea  at  Ephesus  and  Jern- 
Biilem  will  hereafter  receive  your  attention. 

But  these  explorations  at  home  and  abroad  will  bo  over- 
looked for  one,  lliat  is  freshly  presented  with  equal  interest 
wnl  grcnter  com  pie  ten  esE,  the  rq»orted  discovery  of  tlie  site 
of  Ancient  Troy  and  the  treasures  of  King  Priam,  by  l>r. 
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ffeinrich  Sehli^raann.  Tlio  ac^comit  of  tliis,  nnder  tlie  title 
of  Trojanisciie  Allerl,hUmer,  published  in  Germuu,  in  the 
beginning  of  llic  jcur  1874,  by  Dr.  Sclilicnmnn,  wae  fol- 
lowed by  a,  great  variety  of  learned  criticism  and  suggeBtion ; 
and  within  tlic  last  two  mouths  we  hnvc  &n  English  transla- 
tion of  the  original  account  with  some  changee,  made  by 
Philip  Smith,  B.A.,  a  publisher  of  ancient  historice,  "with 
THE  acthor's  sanction.''  The  translation  is  entitled  "  Troy 
and  itii  Remains."  Mr,  Smith  says  the  criticisms  called  fortli 
in  England  and  on  the  contiDont,  during  the  one  year  after 
the  first  fuiblication,  arc  an  earnest  of  a  war  of  "  more  than 
ten  j-eara  duration."  But  he  does,  not  nukindly,  add,  that  the 
examination  of  rctnaiuii  of  the  contest  wilt  be  like  tlie  labor 
of  Dr.  Schttemann.  While  this  euhject  ie  recent,  and  occu- 
pies muuli  attention,  it  may  be  permitted  to  take  notice  of 
•oinc  peculiar  features  of  the  evidence,  and  to  offer  eomu 
thoughts  connected  with  them.  And  the  Society  will  be 
happy  to  reinomber,  that,  in  tlie  reports  of  tlic  Council,  the 
writ«r  only  is  responsible  for  Bpeculations  tliat  go  l>eyond 
thfi  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Society. 

The  tirst  tineetion  is,  by  w)iom  and  in  wliat  manner  wae 
thfl  rejiorted  discovery  made  i  From  an  autobiographical 
notice)  it  nppoarfi  that  Hainrich  Schliamann  was  born  in  1822, 
at  Kalkhorst,  in  Meehliubiirg-Suliwerin.  He  says,  "As  soon 
as  I  could  learn  to  speak,  my  father  related  to  me  tlie  groat 
deeds  of  the  Homeric  heroes.  I  loved  iIkso  stories ;  they 
enchanted  me  and  transported  me  with  the  highest  enthn- 
■iiuim.  At  the  ago  of  ten  I  i)re3ented  to  my  father,  as  a 
Ohn'tttmae  gift,  a  badly  written  eeaay  ujioii  tliu  prinoipal 
evenlii  of  the  Trojan  war  and  Ihe  adventures  of  Ulysses 
and  Agamemnon.     It  was  my  lot,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to 
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t»  BppPortlic«(i  ill  K  sniftll  shop,  wliere  I  vm  employed  for 
five  jcnre  in  rctailinji;  liorriiigB,  butter,  bi'andy,  luilk  and 
Btilt,  and  in  labor  about  t)io  diop.  I  only  uaine  into  uontuut 
witli  tlie  lower  classes  of  society,  I  had  not  a  moment  free 
for  study.  Moreover,  I  rapidly  forgot  the  litllo  1  had  learnt 
in  my  ehildhood ;  but  1  did  not  lose  my  love  of  learning.  I 
sliutl  never  forget  tlie  evening  when  a  drunken  Miller,  the 
son  of  a  protestaiit  Ckirgymun,  who  had  almost  completed 
his  studios  at  the  Gymnasium  when  he  was  expelled,  came 
into  tlie  shop  and  recited  about  one  hundred  lines  of  Doiiier, 
observing  tlio  rythmic  cadence.  Although  I  did  not  iinder- 
Ktand  a  word,  tlie  melodious  s[)ee«h  made  a  deep  tinpressiou 
upon  uie,  and  I  wept  hitter  tears  for  my  anhappy  fate. 
Thrive  I  got  lum  to  repeat  to  me  those  god-like"verBee,  pay- 
ing liim  with  three  gUsses  wf  brandy,  which  1  bonght  with 
the  fvw  pcuue  that  made  up  my  whole  fortune.  From  that 
moment  I  never  ceased  to  pray  God,  that  by  Ins  grace,  I 
might  yet  have  Ihe  hnjipiness  to  learn  Greek." 

He  wafi  relicvi-d  from  tliis  shop  by  a  hurt  in  his  chest, 
CHUfiod  by  lifting  a  heavy  cask.  lie  spat  blood  and  was 
no  longitr  able  to  work.  After  this  he  suffered  ship- 
wrvck  and  other  disastrous  chances,  nntil  a  kind  friend 
obtained  for  him  a  sort  of  clerkship,  with  an  annual  ealaiy 
of  £32.  He  livod  mtseraldy  on  half  of  this  sahuy  and 
di>vot<?d  the  otlier  half  to  his  studies.  He  says,  "  I  applied 
mysrli'  with  extraordinary  dili^^nce  to  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish. Necessity  showed  me  a  method,  vhich  gremtly  facili- 
tainl  tlie  study  of  the  laogn^e.  This  mctbiMl  cooasts 
in  nitding  a  gmt  d«at  aloud  without  makiiig  a  traOEla- 
lion;  devoting  ow*  hour  every  (lay  in  wriline  essays 
upon  subjectii  that  mterad  one,  camvtiog  those  nndrr  a 
fruperruiun,  lewruiu;  them  by  heart  aod  rvpeating 
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In  the  next  lesson  what  wiis  purrected  in  tlio  previouB 
day.  My  memory  was  bafl,  since  from  my  cliildliood  it  Lad 
imt  been  exoruiscd  upon  any  object;  but  I  made  use  of 
every  inoraent.  In  Imlf  a  year  I  had  succeeded  in  acquir- 
ing n  thorougli  linowledge  of  the  Eugliah  language."  Ho 
applied  the  same  metbod  to  the  study  of  French  and  over- 
vivaio  tlie  diificnltics  of  it  in  another  six  months.  In  less 
time  ho  wii»  able  to  write  and  speak  tineutly  in  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Italian  and  Portugese.  By  bis  method,  without  a 
teacher,  he  learned  the  Bussian  language,  and  in  the  course 
of  six  weeks  he  wrote  )iia  first  iiiissian  letter  to  a  Kiissian  in 
London,  and  was  able  to  converse  fluently  in  that  langnage 
with  Ructsian  merchants,  This  increased  his  compensation 
and  gave  him  the  employment  of  agent  at  St.  Petersburg. 
After  a  year  ho  established  a  nicrcimtile  house  on  his  own 
Recount.  His  business  was  prosperous,  but  he  says,  "  Great 
as  was  my  wish  to  learn  Greek,  1  did  not  venture  upon  its 
study  till  I  had  acquired  a  moderate  fortune.  I  at  last  set 
vigorously  to  work  at  Greek  with  Mr.  N.  Pappadukus,  and 
then  with  Mr.  Th.  Vimpos  of  Athena,  always  following  my 
old  methoil.  It  did  not  take  me  more  than  six  weeks  to 
master  Ihe  difHculttes  of  modern  Greek  ;  and  I  then  applied 
myself  to  the  ancient  language,  of  which,  in  three  months, 
IluHrned  sufficient  to  undergtaud  some  of  the  ancient 
anthors,  and  ospecially  Homer,  whom  I  read  and  re-read 
with  the  most  lively  enthusiasm." 

Such  ft  facility  of  learning  Inngnages  is  a  gift  whicli  few 
men  possess.  The  method  that  Dr.  Schlicmunn  cidls  his 
own,  and  which  he  cousiders  to  be  his  great  advantage, 
seems  to  consist  in  committing  to  memory  many  passages 
of  tho  language,  aud  writing   his  own   thoughts  in   it,  not 
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oocuiuTially,  but  freqiiontly  and  almost  continuously,  with 
no  more  use  of  the  graniumr  than  was  necessary  to  show  the 
relation  of  the  words.  That  tliis  is  substantiiilly  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  method,  uppcars  to  be  the  opiuioii  of  a  learned  writer 
in  the  Loudon  Quarterly  Review,'  who  has 'given  an  account 
of  Dr.  Schlioniann's  diBcaveriee,  that  is  replote  with  classic 
lore  and  fresh  suggcstioiia.  He  says,  "To  this  point  we 
would  direct  special  attimtion,  believing  as  we  do,  that  the 
first  and  moat  needfnl  key  to  all  questions  about  Homer  is  a 
deep  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the  text,  such  knowledge, 
which  was  the  groat  glory  of  our  old  English  scholarship, 
has  been  perliaps  too  tuuch  neglected  in  the  recent  times  of 
eciflutiiic  criticism.  No  amount  of  writing  about  the  classic 
authors,  eveu  in  the  latest  Geniian  treatises,  can  compensate 
for  an  im|>erfcct  koowlcnlge  of  the  authors  themselveB; 
and  more  than  this,  tlie  want  of  such  knowledge  unfits  tli« 
scholar  from  being  an  independent  judge  of  the  critidsni, 
which  he  80  eagerly  follows.  Amoug  the  services  rendered 
by  Mr,  Gladstone  to  Qomeric  studies,  none  is  greater  tlian 
the  earnestnesa  with  which  he  ineists  on  this  knowledge  of 
the  text,  which  his  own  example  eo  well  illustrates."  f 

Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  in  an  address  on  the 
Elective  System  in  Colleges,  delivered  before  the  Educa- 
doual  Association,  in  Angust,  187-t,  takes  notice  of  the 
inevitable  fact,  that  the  change  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  and 
Greek  that  prevails  in  Europe,  has  reached  the  CoUcgea  of 
America.  He  says  of  our  collages  fifty  years  ago,  "  The 
classical  langtiages  were  studied  indeed  and  in  a  certain 
sense  more  efiicicutly  Uian  now;  for  the  chief  aim  was  to 
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make  the  Etndent  conversant  witli  tlje  mind  of  the  anthor  he 
ruiu],  and  a  larger  proportion  of  Ht'e-iong  remiers  of  tlie  clasft- 
ies  wsB  trained  tinder  the  former  than  under  tlio  prcsuut 
system;  but  for  tuinnte  gramiuatioal  and  philological  ntndy 
—  if  the  fit  teachers  existed,  which  is  very  doubtful  —  there 
certaioljr  waa  not  the  requisite  apparatus  aecessibic  to  the 
student."  The  wise  Professor  adds  do  eensurc  and  ex- 
presses no  regret,  but  leaves  this  important  tnitli,  us  ho 
leaves  his  moral  instructions,  to  have  a  proper  influence  on 
the  good  sense  that  lie  has  awakened.  What  greater  good 
can  be  got  from  a  language  th^n  tlic  tboaght,  tlie  meaning 
which  it  contains.  A  diet  of  dry  bones  of  grammar  cannot 
eatisty  a  vigorous  and  growing  intellect.  The  teactiors  of 
Greek  iu  our  age  are  learned  above  the  degree  of  their  pro- 
deccasorg,  and  their  instructions  make  a  few  accurate  scholars. 
But  it  is  too  often  seen  that  they  direct  more  attention  to 
the  machinery  of  language  than  to  the  closeuess  and  spirit 
of  tmiislatJons.  The  larger  number  of  scholars  do  not  con- 
tinue iu  mature  life  a  reading,  that  was  never  pleasant,  and 
after  engaging  in  active  busincBs  for  five  years,  they  retain 
little  more  than  acuents  and  'iiiantities,  and  the  refinement, 
tiiut  is  profliiced  by  tlie  utinftepliere  of  learning,  llenco  we 
hoKT  the  unfounded  complaint,  that  boys  learn  too  muuh 
Greek,  and  Uie  literatnre  of  tLe  language  is  not  respected 
as  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  metliod  of  Dr. 
Sehllemann  is  the  snme  that  is  commonly  UHfid  in  learning 
modvni  Uogn^es,  with  the  important  addition  of  abundanee 
of  writing,  which,  bs  Lord  Ilacun  tctachos,  "makelh  nn  exact 
man."  It  will  be  dniil  thai  l>r.  tichllemaun  i«  not  a  M-holar, 
and  ill  a  poor  product  of  hiH  boa»ted  method.  T)ie  justice 
of  thvce  reproadios  tteed   not  be  disctUMud   here.      He  it 
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noticed  with  respect  hy  thii  k-arned,  and  he  has  done  a  good 
work  in  rousing  teachers  of  this  age  to  an  improved  and 
more  liheral  culture. 

Alter  Dr.  iSciiliemaiiii  began  to  be  rich,  he  made  visile 
connected  with  his  busineeH  to  many  countries,  including 
Egypt,  where  he  learned  the  Arabic  language.  He  eays, 
"Heaven  had  blosaod  my  mereantile  undertakings  in  a  won- 
derful inauucr,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1S63  1  found  myself  in 
possession  of  a  fortune,  such  as  my  ambition  had  never  ven- 
tured to  aspire  to.  I  therefore  retired  from  hnsiaeas,  in 
order  to  devote  myself  exclusively  to  the  studies  which  have 
the  greatest  fascination  for  me.  At  last  1  was  able  to 
realize  the  dream  of  my  wliole  life  and  to  visit  at  my  leisure 
the  scene  of  those  events  which  had  such  an  interest  for 
me,  and  the  country  of  tho  heroes  whose  adventures  had 
delighted  and  comforted  my  childhood."  Dr.  Schliemanu 
began  his  search  for  Troy  in  the  Trnad  in  1871,  on  the  hill 
Hissarlik,  whose  name,  meaning  tower  or  fortress,  was  an 
encouragement.  He  carried  on  his  excavations  in  the  prac- 
ticable seasons  of  three  years,  almost  or  entirely  without  the 
cooperation  or  inspection  of  any  persons  but  his  wife  and 
the  Grecian  and  Turkish  laborers  that  he  liired,  Uis  wife, 
an  Athenian  lady,  ghare<l  his  tastes  and  liis  studies  and  was 
present  at  the  work  from  morning  to  night.  When  the  find- 
ing of  tho  deposit  of  gobl  aud  silver  articles,  which  has  been 
called  "  King  Priam's  Treasure,"  was  indicated,  "  to  save  it 
from  the  greed  of  the  workmen,"  he  ordered  tbem  all  to 
depart  for  breakfast,  though  the  time  had  not  come.  While 
they  were  absent  ho  out  out  the  treasure  with  a  large  knife, 
with  the  greatest  exertion  and  the  most  fearful  risk  of  life ; 
for  the  wall,  beneath  wliieh  he  dug,  threatened  every  momont 
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to  fiOl  Tipnn  him.  He  adds, "  It  would  have  bwn  imimpeible 
for  me  to  remove  the  trcaenre  without  tlie  licl]>  of  my  dear 
wile,  who  Btood  ready  to  pack  the  things  I  tint  out  in  her 
shawl  to  carry  tlieiii  away."  The  niahirla  affected  their 
hcaltli,  BO  that  they  took  four  graiiig  ot  quinine  every  morn- 
ing ae  H  pvccHUtioii.  Frequent  fevere  and  other  diseuees 
occurred  among  the  laborers.  He  liad  constant  embarrasB- 
ment,  loss  and  fatigne,  from  the  iriiudB  and  unfaitiifulneae 
of  hiB  laborers  and  other  undesirable  occurrences.  His 
expenditnre  is  spoken  of  aB  enormous,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
it  was  very  large.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1874  he 
made  his  report  of  the  product  of  all  those  labors  and  sof- 
fen'ngs  in  tho  octavo  volume  in  the  German  language,  eon- 
tiiining  a  Bort  of  journal  with  explanations  and  discussions, 
Bccompanied  by  a  largo  atlas  of  views,  maps  and  plans  and 
917  photographic  plates  of  4000  objects  selected  from  the 
100,000  which  he  brought  to  hght.  A  descriptive  list  of 
these  objects  jb  also  given.  Tho  photographs  are  made 
from  nRAWiNOB  and  it  is  said  that  "Dr.  Schliemunn  was 
the  first  to  acknowledge,  that  tUeir  execution  left  much  to  he 
desired." 

The  question,  what  lias  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
inaan,  would  receive  a  ready  and  appropriate  answer  in  a 
reference  to  his  volume,  now  within  your  rcadi.  But  his 
etatements  are  necessarily  so  mixed  up  with  defense  against 
criticism,  that  tiioy  provoke  more  disfuissions  than  they  settle. 
It  may  help  on  these  discussions  toward  their  result,  if 
unprejudiced  eyes  shall  look  at  the  prominent  features  that 
are  exhibited.  The  worthy  and  professed  object  of  Dr. 
SchUemann  was  not  to  tind  curiosities,  but  to  find  the  site  of 
anei<ait  Troy,  the  sacred  Ilium  of  Homer.     At  the  first  stop 


ho  foand  himself  in  the  midst  of  h  toi)figr»pliii!iil  war,  whieh 
hue  iiicreftftod  in  numbers  and  activity.  It  is  an  wnbarrass- 
ment  in  remlers,  tlmt  tlie  Doctor  feels  obliged  to  contend 
witli  one  hand,  while  lie  deennbee  with  the  otlier.  The  first 
attack  was  from  tlio  poBition  of  DemutriHs  of  Skepsis,  born 
190  B.  C,  who  ia  bupported  by  Strabo,  who  followed  more 
than  200  yuare  after.  It  is  olijeoted  that  the  elevated  phiteaa 
of  Uissarlik,  to  which  tradition  and  general  belief  pointed 
AS  the  tnio  locality,  was  too  Email  for  the  population,  and 
unsuitable  espeeiuUy  for  the  thrife  rejieated  race  aronml  the 
walls  of  Troy.  The  IncHtion  offered  in  preference  to  Hi»- 
Mrlik  ia  the  small  village  of  Ilium,  which  has  never  had  any 
considerable  party  in  its  favor.  In  1778  M,  Lectievalier 
brought  forward  the  claims  of  the  heights  of  Banarbashi 
to  tliis  historic  glory,  and  the  number  of  distiugnighed 
scholars  in  England,  France  and  (Jermany,  that  enpjHirt 
iIkw  claims,  is  large.*  Our  learned  Prof,  Felton,  and  Prof. 
ForvldiMnnier  and  Lord  Carlielts  alter  ample  local  examina- 
tion, agree  that  Bunarhashi  is  tlie  place .f  When  Dr.  Schlie- 
inann,  witii  shallow  dicing,  reached  the  vii^in  soil  with  uo 
(/«Am  al  t)i«  Village  of  Ilium  and  at  Bunarhislii,  this  was 
takf>n  by  llt«  advovates  of  thoe«  places  as  favorable  evidence, 
for  arc  we  not  told  that  even  tlio  mins  perished,  **£UaM 

To  modem  opinions  and  arguments  like  tlii'M>,  and  tbey  are 
nameroos  aiid  coofid«nt,  the  ht^hr«t  ancient  aulbority  may 
bv  op)w«ed.  Uerodotns  «*y*e,  "  when  Xerxes  arrirvd  at  the 
river,  the  Skaraaihler,  be  atcended  lb«  PeT|;amoa  of  Priam, 
karing  ft  deeire  to  make  a  sarrey;  ftad  when  he  luul  mule  a 


snrrey  and  inquired  abovt  evffrytking^  lie  sacrifioed  a  thou- 
Baud  bullocks  to  the  Miuerva  of  the  Hiad,  and  the  Magi 
poured  oot  libations  to  tlie  heroes.""  After  aatififactory 
examination,  Xerxes  had  no  doubt  about  the  locality  of  Troy. 
And  Plutarch  records  tliat  Alexander  of  Macedon,  who  was 
born  70  years  later  than  Xerxes,  sacrificed  at  Troy  to 
Minerva  and  offered  solemn  libations  to  the  heroes  buried 
there  ;  and  "While  he  was  viewing  the  antiquities  and  curi- 
OGides  of  the  place,  being  tolJ  that  he  might  see  Paris'  harp 
if  lie  pleaeed,  he  said  he  thought  it  not  worth  looking  at, 
but  he  should  be  glad  to  see  that  of  Achilles."t  Dr.  Otto 
Keller  quotes  from  Arrian,  that  Alexander  came  up  to  lUnm 
to  eacriiice  to  Minerva,  and  to  plaoehis  armor  in  the  temple, 
in  exchange  for  some  of  the  sacred  armor  saved  from  Troy.t 
Livy  also  relates  that  Publius  Scipio,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  after,  pitched  his  camp  below  the  walls  of  Bium 
and  ascended  tlie  City  and  tower  to  sacrifice  to  Minerva. g 

This  display  of  antique  objects  to  Alexander  gives  some 
probability  to  tlie  finding  of  Dr.  Schliemann.and  accounts 
also  for  the  smallness  of  the  amoiinl.  The  visit  of 
Alexander  lo  Troy  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  uncon- 
sidered excursion.  Plutarch  states,  on  the  anthortty  of 
Onesicritus,  that  Alexander  constantly  laid  under  hia 
pillow  Homer's  Iliad,  in  the  copy  corrected^ by  Arit- 
toiU.  This  was  called  the  casket  copy,  becuiiHe  Alexander 
kept  this  literary  treasure  in  a  beautiful  casket,  which 
he  appropriated  from  the  epuiU  of  Darius. |  This  incident 
Kvt^ms  to  combine  the  authority  of  tlie  moat  learned  man  of 
that  age  and  his  associates  in  favor  of  Biasarlik.     Moi 

*  UcTodotiu,  tl.  13.    "  (InsaftfHi  li,  •■!  nfMiifivt  «!•»  '<*<*." 
f  Clan«h'»  PiuUrch.4,  ITU.   1  Arrian  Exped.  Alcuuiil.  Ic.  t 
ICIuash'i  PluUruh.  t.  I«6. 


i  UtIui  37c,  37. 
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Orote,  ^ose  jii<igment  on  Eucb  enhjeKU  is  nlirayB 
re6|)ected,  affirms  "  tliat  there  is  every  reneon  for  preeiiming 
that  the  Diuni  visited  W  Xerxee  and  Alexander  was  really 
the  Holy  Ilium  present  to  the  mind  of  Homer."  Lord  Car- 
lisle and  Prof.  Felton  admit  that  Riesarlik  is  the  place 
intended  by  Mr.  Grote,  but  they  dissent  from  hie  opinion." 
Dr.  Schhemann  gives  20  metres  (65}  feet)  as  the  height 
of  the  primary  soil  of  tlie  plateaa  of  Hissarlik  above  the 
plain.  This  elevation  justities  the  Homeric  epithets,  "high 
browed  and  windy,"  and  oomniands  an  extensive  prospect. 
Above  this  platean  he  found  debris  16  metres  (abont  52J 
feet)  in  deptli,  in  strata  indicating  at  lea£t  four  Biiceeefiive 
settlements  and  destructions  below  the  surface.  Dr.  Sclilio- 
mauu  wrote  liis  account  from  diiy  to  day  as  the  work  went 
on,  iind  was  obliged  to  modify  his  previous  desc'riptions. 
Heuce  it  was  diiUcuU  to  ascertain  the  dividing  lines  of  the 
strata  and  the  original  position  of  articles.  This  embarnus- 
ment  was  increased  by  frequent  caving  down.  It  appears 
that  the  lowest  stratnm  presented  ]X)ttery,  and  rude  stone, 
and  few  articles  of  ivory,  copper  or  bronze,  and  silver 
of  a  low  d^ree  of  art.  On  this  was  deposited  the  see- 
ond  stratum,  a  bed  of  ashes  and  rubbish,  in  which  were 
the  effects  of  a  great  fire  and  remains  of  etructures  of 
polished  stone  and  implements,  weapons  and  ornameniB 
in  terra  cotta,  stouc,  gold,  ^Iver  and  bronze,  and  other 
materials,  which  are  evidence  of  wealth,  taste,  and  skill 
in  art.  In  tlie  stratum  above  this,  the  third,  it  doea  not 
appear  tliat  the  advantnyes  of  ttiose  who  dwelt  below  were 
improved  or  retained ;  for  the  articles  are  cliiefiy  of  clay 
and  stone,  and  they  are  comparatively  poor.  The  theory  of 
■  Urd  CtrlUle'*  Diary,  TorkUb  Mid  Givek  Watan,  TO. 
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tft«  succession  of  the  agos  of  clay,  stone,  bronze  and  iron, 
fiiida  no  support  here.  The  fourth  stratum,  which  ia  inome- 
diately  below  the  present  surfauc,  is  considereii  leas  import- 
ant, m  it  cootainB  the  ashes  of  wooden  dwellings,  and  arti- 
cles of  terra  eotta  and  cuppor,  of  less  comparative  interest, 
and  very  few  stone  implements.  We  can  give  bat  a  hurried 
glance  at  tlie  collection  of  objects  from  the  second  etratam 
ahove  the  virgin  soil,  whidi  Dr.  Suhlieraann  believes  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  city  of  Troy  described  by  Homer. 
These  objeotB  are  said  to  he  4000,  selected  from  100,000 
brought  to  light  by  turn.  Tlie  larger  part  of  this  collection 
are  the  vessels  and  implements  in  pottery  and  stone,  many 
of  which  resemble  those  found  In  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  and 
other  places.  The  objects  in  metals,  which  have  great  value 
and  startling  curiosity,  are  not  niunerous.  The  treaaure  of 
Priam,  as  it  is  called,  was  found  on  the  wall,  surrounded 
with  ashca,  aa  of  an  enclosing  box,  and  Dr.  Schlieniann  took 
tlie  articles  from  the  rubbish,  and  Madam  Sehliemann  carried 
them  to  a  safe  place  in  her  shawl,  while  the  laborers  were 
absent  at  breakfast.  They  are  armor  of  copper  or  bronze, 
veseeU  in  gold,  silver  and  copper,  or  bronze,  talents  in  silver, 
tiie  bronze  key  of  the  chest,  a  few  other  articles  in  metal  of 
more  uncertain  description,  and  a  due  proportion  of  female 
ornameiita  of  gold,  diadems,  a  mantilla  (kredemnon)  such  aa 
Andromache  tore  from  her  head  in  her  grief  for  Hector, 
ear-rings  and  small  jewels.  It  was  a  specimen  for  posterity, 
such  aa  Hecuba  and  her  faithful  attendants  might  have  pre- 
pared. A  general  photograph  bringing  this  treasure  to- 
getlier,  enables  us  to  ascertain,  that  the  number  of  thu 
articles  is  about  seventy,  in  addition  to  the  small  jewels. 
Among  tlio  vessels  is  a  drinking  cup  of  pare  gold,  which 


Dr.  SdiliemsoQ  calls  a  depot  amphikupellon,  weighing  1  lb. 
6  02.  troT ;  a  bottle  of  pnre  golJ,  weighing  1  lb.  troy ;  a 
cup  of  pure  gold,  weighing  Tj  oz.  troy  ;  a  silver  vase  S{  m. 
high,  and  8  inches  in  diameter;  a  second  silver  vase,  6,^ 
inches  high.  The  list  of  illustrations  enumerates  as  made 
of  Gold,  one  bottle,two  cope,  two  diadems,  a  fillet  18  inches 
long,  six  bracelets,  four  ear-rings  tir  tassels,  each  3^  inches 
long,  and  8750  small  jewels,  which  may  be  part  of  the 
diadems  and  other  ornameuts.  There  are  eight  cups  of 
silver  and  six  silver  talents,  and  two  cups  of  eletrtrum,  hav- 
ing four  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver,  and  one  great  bronze 
or  copper  cauldron. 

In  view  of  the  suspicion,  that  may  be  excited  bv  the  rich 
quality  and  small  number  of  these  valuable  objects,  justice 
to  Dr.  Schliemann  reqnires  that  it  should  be  considered,  that 
his  veracity  is  supported  by  negative  evidenc«  of  the  strong- 
est character.  His  vivid  imagination  and  energetic  temper 
have  exposed  him  to  opposition  and  unfavorable  construction 
from  the  first.  As  soon  as  he  showed  some  snccess,  he  had 
a  quarrel  witb  the  Pacha,  who  permitted  him  to  dig  on  part 
of  the  hill  Hiesarlik. 

On  June  Ist,  1872,  he  writes  that  be  has  been  excavating 
on  shares,  with  the  consent  of  his  honored  friend.  Mr.  Frank 
Calvert,  on  that  part  of  Hissarlik  vhich  belongs  to  him. 
On  May  10,1873,  we  read  thai  "The  excavations  on  tlie 
north  side  of  the  6eld  )>eIonging  to  Mr.  Calvert  have  been 
stopped  for  some  time,  becuius«  I  can  no  longer  como  to 
terms  with  him."  Under  the  same  dnte,  hr  mentions  that 
"  He  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  statements  of  his 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,"  in  regard  to  what  was 
proved  by  certain  doonmenis,  and  previooaly  ho  dissents  (rom 
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tfie  opinions  and  inipreesions  of  Mr.  Calvert,  as  to  objectB 
that  he  found.  Mr,  Calvert  replies  in  the  Athenseuna  of  No- 
vember 7,  1874,  with  some  warmth.  He  says  "  Dr.  Sdilie- 
manD  haB  (criticised  my  views  aud  questioned  my  statement 
of  facts,  and  represented  me  as  an  adversary  of  his  explora- 
tions of  the  identity  of  Troy  and  Hissarlik.  In  truth  I  first 
convinced  him  of  that  identity,  and  persuaded  him  to  make 
excavations,  which  have  yielded  such  advantageova  reaulie. 
I  did  not  expect  he  would  acknowledge  the  ohiigatiun,  but 
it  was  unpardonable  that  it  should  be  an  occasion  of  cen- 
finre."  Ue  adds  that  Dr.  Schliemaun  claims  discoveries  that 
Mr.  Calvert  had  made  before,  and  was  indebted  to  him  for 
learned  authorities.  With  all  this  sense  of  wrong,  there  is 
no  charge  of  direct  falsehood.  In  the  Athenaeum  of 
Ang,  8,  1874,  Prof.  S.  Comnos,  a  native  of  Greece,  in  a 
letter  dated  Athens,  July  18,  1874,  accuses  Dr.  Schliemann 
of  violating  his  contracts  with  the  Ottoman  Government  as 
to  a  share  of  his  findings,  and  of  disappointing  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Athenians,  and  of  attempting  to  sell  his  collec- 
tion in  England  or  France.  He  adds,  "Judging  from  all 
this,  one  would  be  very  cautious  in  believing  the  discovery  of 
Ilium  and  the  treasure  of  Priam."  He  says,  Mr,  Conza,  in 
the  Deutsche  Zeitung,  and  other  writers,  "have  so  thoroughly 
proved  that  the  Troy  of  Dr.  Schliemann  does  not  agree 
with  the  Troy  of  Homer,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  say  more."  After  criticising  several  parHi'nlars  he  con- 
clndes  thus,  "I  content  myself  with  saying  the  supposed 
Trojan  objects  of  Dr.  Schliemann  make  no  greater  impression 
on  me  than  the  manuscripts  of  Simonidee."  The  Athenieum 
of  August  iiSOth,  1874,  mentions  the  receipt  of  another  letter, 
in  which   I'rof.  Cornnos  repeals  his  charges  against  Dr. 
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Sohlieinann.aud  censures  liirn  fur  aut  ciimplyjiig  witli  the 
demnnda  of  tlic  Pat^lm.  TLe  letter  ia  not  printed.  Of  all 
bis  agaociates,  the  Pav^ha  of  the  District  aad  Mr.  Frank 
Calvert  and  Prof.  Comnos  had  tlie  best  opportnnity  to  kniiw 
what  Dr.  Sclilieinann  did,  and  to  detect  any  wilful  misrep- 
resentations or  imposition,  and  they  ehow  no  disposition  to 
Bpare  him,  yet  they  do  not  accuse  him  of  fraud  or  forgery. 
His  own  pen  has  injured  his  credit  more  than  any  enemy. 
In  his  original  German  journal  we  read,  thai  to  protect  the 
valuable  objects  near  tlio  Sksean  Gate  from  the  laborora, 
Dr.  Schliemann  told  them  tliat  Christ  had  gone  np  by  that 
road  to  visit  King  Friam^  and  he  set  up  a  picture  of  Christ 
to  sanctify  the  place"  In  the  English  tranalatiou  thiB 
odious  incident  is  not  found.  But  its  induence  will  remain 
like  the  warning  of  the  father  of  Desdemona  to  Othello, 
"She  has  decvlved  her  f^tber  sad  may  thee." 

It  may  he  pardoned,  that  Dr.  Schliemann  in  the  weakness 
of  excitement  and  disease  and  stroug  temptations,  should 
commit  tliis  fault  and  hastily  record  it.  But  it  ia  incon- 
ceivable, that  tlie  learned  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
ahould  commend  the  act  ua  "  an  example  of  the  power  of 
impressing  the  minds  of  those  under  him,  which  ia  a  tuun 
element  of  aucceas." 

Dr.  Schliemann  doubted  whether  pure  copper  or  bronze 
was  the  metal  of  some  of  the  articles,  and  sent  specuneaa 
for  analysis  to  a  distinguitdied  chemist,  M.  Darnoret,  at 
Lyons,  who  found  that  they  were  bronze,  not  differing  much 
in  tlie  proportions  of  copper  and  tin  from  the  beat  tireek 
bronze.  This  bronze  and  the  cups,  made  of  electron,  a  cotn- 
hinatioii  of  gohl  and  silver,  show  an  astonishing  knowledge 
•  TrojBiiltvlier  AlunhQmvr,  |i.  SM. 


and  Bkni  in  metalp  in  pre-liiBtoric.  time.     Tii  view  of  the  bel- 
lUErtfr,  B[>eare  and  itlnelds,  aiid  the  articles  euitcd  tu  the  luxury 
ami  state  of  King  Priam,  tbe  reader  will  be  ready  to  exclaim 
HIc  III!  us  arma 
Etc  ciirrus  ruit. 
Bat  where  ia  the  Chariot  ?     We  know  therts  were  many 
cimriots  beeide  that  one,  of  which  we  are  told,  tbftt 
"  Hebe  rolled  the  ivheels, 
Kach  with  eight  spokes  andjoiaed  to  tlie  eud 
or  the  steel  axle  —  fellies  wroagbt  of  gold 
BoDDd  witli  a  brezeD  rlin,  to  last  for  a;e, 

A  noiider  to  behold.    The  bolloir  naves 

Were  silver;  and  on  gold  and  silver  cords 
Was  slung  the  warrior's  seal.     On  silver  hooks 
Rested  the  reins;  and  sliver  wati  Ibe  pole. 
Where  the  Rilr  yokes  and  poltrels,  all  of  gold, 
Were  ftslened."*— Brtfint. 
Though  thie  chariot  of  the  goddess  Juno  ehoiild  be  more 
costly  and  elaborate  than  the  ordinary  war  ehariotB,  the  do- 
Bcrijitiou  sliowti,  on  the  aulhurity  of  Homer,  ihat  the  nee  of 
Gold,  Silver,   Brass  and  Iron,  in  the  i-onstniction  of  war 
cbariota,  was  known  and  iiractieed  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Uinerva  had  a  mure  humble  oiittit,  when,  desiring  to  act  aa 
ttie  charioteer  of  Diomcde,  she  took  pusees^ion  of  the  chariot 
of  StheneltiB,  which  had  an  oaken  axle,  that  groaned  under 
tbe  weight  of  the  Goddess  and  the  llero.t     Many  chariots 
are  mentii)ned  in  tbe  poems,  but  it  is  not  remembered  that 
chariote  or  harueeses  arc  described  as  being  made  of  metals. 
Yet  the  battle  was  brilliant  with  the  brass  of  horses  and  of 
mcu.t     N^o  [lart  uf  a  chariot  or  its  harness  lias  been  brungbt 
ap  from  excavations,  which  Dr.  Schliemann  says  extended 
"  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south,  through  the 
entire  hill."    Dr.  Otto  Kollur  says,  "two-thirds  of  the  hill 
wii*  openi.Hl,"S 
•  lllail,  e.  lis.    tI1lsil.G.83H.    :  Illut.  so.  IDT.    ^  EnMeckung  llioni  von  Dr. 
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It  is  not  sntprising  or  vensorable,  that  the  liret  descriptions 
of  Dr.  Schliemaoo,  under  all  hie  eaibarras^uuents,  should 
have   been    sometimes    confused    and    uneatisfactorv.      But 
Boffideut  lime  parsed,  lietween  the  first  publication  of  tlie 
jfoDmal  and  the  issae  of  the  En^li&h  edition,  for  sneh  sddi- 
tioDS  as  woold  have  made  the  statement  more  clear  and 
complete.     Snch  a  strengtliening  of  his   facta  would   have 
been  worth  more  than  the  defence  of  his  conclasions.     Tb« 
wish  that  he  had  made  this  improrenient,  is  strongly  excited 
bv  luB  Bccoant  of  a  houfie  on  the  "  Great  Tower."     He  says, 
"By  the  aide  of  the  honse,  as  well  as  in  itg  larger  apart- 
ments, I  have  foond  great  cjnantitietf  of  hnman  bones,  bnt 
ae  jet  oolv  two  entire  skeletons,  which  innst  l>e  those  of 
warriors,  fcff  tfaev  were  foond  at  a  deptli  of  £even  metiers 
(iS  feet),  with  copper  helmets  npon  their  heads.     Beside 
ooe  of  the  skeletons  I  found  a  hu^  lance,  a  drawing  of 
vhicfa  I  give."     "  Uofortuofttelj  both  helmets  are  broken ; 
,  Iwvever,  I  hope  lo  be  able  to  pat  ooe  of  the  two  to^etbor 
I  when  I  ntara  to  Athens.    "Due  upper  porttotu  of  both  hel- 
I*  BkcU  have,  bcnranr,  been  wdl  preserrvd,  and  these  parts 
[  Strm  the  «A1*,-  or  ri^e,  in  wbirii  the  U*^  i:m>fi;  or  hone 
r  pbnw  was  fijed.^*     It  will  excite  surprise  and  deep 
',  Rgtd  that  amA  aides  Tioleooe  was  nsed  and  that  the 
OmnA  liMWii  w««  not  examined  to  atoettwn  their  post- 
Ffiaa  and  Aeir  eex,  and  Aeir  dendopoent  w  to  age  and 
[  me.    They  M^a  han  hahwged  to  ^  fcmale  atteodaata 
[..«r  Hccaha  or  tn  the  CMrtkn  of  Priam.    It  is  a  fi^  *"Ppo- 
Iritaoa  that  the  Bts  emsMcted  with  these  boDM  w«n  4e- 
IttroTvdhywarar  wddm  Wnlwirr,  witbont  ^  opporto^ 
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of  cremation,  which  was  then  practised.  We  cannot  con- 
jecture, why  the  two  warriors  should  have  worn  such  elabo- 
rate helmets  and  no  other  protective  metallic  armor.  In 
the  great  battle,  in  which  Achilles  again  took  his  place  in 
the  army,  the  wliole  field  is  described  as  being  "  brilliant 
with  the  brass  of  men  and  horses."*  If  we  do  not  admit 
the  suggestion,  that  the  exchange  of  the  brass  armor  of 
the  Greek  Diomede  for  the  gold  armor  of  Glaucus,  the 
Trojan  ally,t  is  evidence  of  the  more  costly  equipment  of 
the  Trojans,  it  is  believed  to  be  true,  that  the  Trojans  are 
not  represented  as  inferior  in  this  respect.  If  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  had  "put  together"  one  of  the  helmets  as  he  intended, 
we  should  have  liad  the  most  desirable  sight  of  a  part  of 
armor  often  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  of  great  importance. 
The  list  indicates  that  his  collection  at  Athens  only  contains 
what  he  calls  a  "  q^uko;^  or  helmet  crest,"  of  which  we  have 
an  engraving,  and  ambiguous  pieces  of  sucli  a  helmet  appar- 
ently distorted  by  fire,  also  engraved.  The  qxilog  is  a 
clumsy  projection,  that  would  make  the  helmet  difficult  to 
wear  and  would  expose  instead  of  protecting.  Liddell  and 
Scott's  Lexicon  defines  (fukog  to  mean  "  a  metal  rim  round 
tlie  top  of  the  helmet,  in  which  the  horse-hair  crest  was 
fixed,"  witli  no  hint,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  arm  projecting 
into  tlie  air. 

In  tlie  plates  Dr.  Schlieniann  represents  two  blocks  of 
ilica-Scliiste,  with  moulds  for  casting  metal  into  forms  of 
weapons  and  ornaments,  and  there  is  a  crucible  with  brass 
remaining  in  it.  Tiiese  moulds  are  rude  in  form,  and  they 
agree  with  the  shape  of  the  s})ears  and  other  objects  in  the 


Iliad,  20,  156.    t  Ibid.  6,  2:J.j. 
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j^latos.  Tlicso  objects  are  like  some  of  tlie  copper  articles 
found  among  tlie  relics  of  pre-historic  races  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  they  do  not  show  the  skill  and  taste  that  pro- 
duced the  gohlen  cups  and  other  costly  things  found  in  "the 
Treasure/'  Still  less  do  they  indicate  the  perfection  of  prac- 
tical mechanism  that  is  displayed  in  two  kinds  of  self-moving 
machinery  in  the  work-shop  of  Vulcan,  and  in  the  strong 
plating  of  metals  in  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and  the  beautifial 
pictures  formed  of  inlaid  metals  on  its  face  ;*  and  in  the  gold 
and  silver  watch  dogs  of  Alcinous.f  If  it  is  admitted  that 
Homer,  like  Shakespeare  and  other  poets,  invested  the  »nb- 
j^vts  of  his  description  with  the  intelligence  and  capacity  of 
his  own  age^  though  it  was  some  centuries  later  than 
the  true  time,  the  wonder  will  not  be  less.  For  it  is  not 
supjH^seiU  that  the  mechanic  arts  ever  attained  such  perfec- 
tion in  ancient  Gni»ece. 

The  g\nn  of  l>r.  Sohliemann's  collection,  in  his  own  oj»inion, 
anvl  :n  i!ie  estimation  of  an  antivjuary,  is  the  drinking  cnp 
v^f  pure  gv^lvK  woig:;:ng  1  lb.  6  02.  troy,  1^  inches  long,  7^ 
:v.c!u>4  brvvid,  and  »>f  inches  high.  It  is  in  the  fonn  of  an 
v>*vi  tW::iv^!itx?  taiMe  bi:::er-K\it,  wiih  a  sjx^ut  at  each  end. 
I:  h:is  a  :::A>ci:re  ba:v:'t\  vrv-iectirv:  like  a  Ivanvi  rvimd  the 

K^x:  tb^:  :::e  cu:^  w^s^s  oas:,  an  i  :ht  *::ar.«iles  whioh  ikrv  hv^l!v>w, 
wvr\^   t\:><'*-l  v>::.     T>.e  s:xn;:s  aire   c:*  viitftrrtr.:  sir^e,  ar.d  it  is 


has  not  been  able  to  repair  them.  He  argHes  confidently 
and  repeatedly,  that  these  are  the  depa  ainphikupella  men- 
tioned bj  Homer,  and  that  Aristotle  erred  in  Bupposinp 
amphikupellon  nicuut  double  cupped,  or  two  eups  joined  at 
tlie  bottom,  like  the  cells  of  a.  bee.  The  decision  of  Dr. 
Schliemann,  liiat  "in  the  Homeric  Troj  there  were  no  Biich 
cups,  otherwiBe  I  should  have  found  them,"  is  au  instance  of 
his  iindoubting  conclusiona." 

The  questions  and  auggestions  connected  with  this  cup  are 
numerous  and  attra(*tive  to  antiquarian  taete,  but  there  is 
not  time  to  take  notice  of  more  than  one  of  them.  The 
learned  author  of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  Dr. 
Schliemann's  diseoverieB  remarks,  that  the  smallnesB  of  this 
and  other  cups  found  there  "  recalls  Homer's  lamentation 
over  the  decline  of  convivial  power.f  The  writer  has  not 
been  able,  with  the  aid  of  good  flcholars,  to  find  the  passage 
in  Homer  that  ia  alluded  to.  It  is  not  remembered  that  be 
commends  the  pleasures  of  wine,  and  in  the  Odyssey  particu- 
larly, ho  strongly  describes  the  evils  of  escess.  Wine  is  con- 
stantly mentioned  as  a  part  of  diet,  but  it  is  taken  with  much 
water.  Tbo  wine  with  which  Polyphemus  was  made  drunk 
and  overcome,  was  snch,  as  should  have  been  diluted  with 
twenty  parts  of  water.J  Few  temperance  lectures  have  had 
so  mu<rh  power  on  the  habits  of  men,  as  the  often  quoted 
reply  of  Hector  to  his  mother  offering  to  him,  as  a  loving 
mother  would,  the  rcfreshmeut  of  wine,  when  he  returned 
weary  with  battle,  for  a  brief  visit  to  those  he  loved  : 
"T%t  hence  be  Bacchus'  gilts,  the  chief  rejoined; 
Inffnmiiig  nlac  pcrQlcloua  to  inanklml, 
tlnnurv«s  iliu  Hubs  aud  chills  tbe  noble  miud. 


''I'roy  kii<]  lU  Ueiunlus 
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Let  chiefs  abstain  and  spare  the  sacred  Juice, 
To  sprinkle  to  the  Gods,  its  better  use."* — Pope, 

Yet  it  was  considered,  that  the  moderate  use  of  wine  was 
necessary,  as  when  Ulysses  advised  Achilles  not  to  send  his 
troops  fasting  to  an  expected  battle.  His  words  were, 
"  Order  the  Achaians  in  the  swift  ships  to  be  fed  with  bread 
and  wine,  for  this  is  strength  and  spirit."! 

In  the  slightest  glance  at  the  discoveries  of  Dr:  Schlie- 
mann,  the  inscriptions  cannot  be  overlooked,  for  they  may 
be  the  keys  to  all  the  secrets  of  history.  A  list  of  18  dis- 
tinct inscriptions  is  given,  in  which  resemblance  to  known 
letters  and  characters  has  been  pointed  out.  As  there  will 
be  a  general  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Max  Muller,  that 
they  "  are  most  disappointing,"  they  need  not  detain  us  long. 
The  most  complete  is  an  inscription  on  a  vase,  that  has  been 
explained  by  the  learned  Prof.  Burnouf,  of  Athens.  He 
writes,  "  I  sought  to  read  it  by  means  of  all  the  alphabets 
that  I  had  at  my  disposal,  and  niv  researches  were  in  vain. 
All  at  once,  on  applying  to  it  tlie  elementary  signs  of  Chi- 
nese writing,  I  read  it  with  the  greatest  facility,  not  in  Clii- 
nese,  a  language  of  which  I  was  entirely  ignorant,  but  in 
French.*'J 

Prof.  Burnouf  does  not  add  the  French  explanation,  but 
Dr.  Schliemann  gives  it,  without  expressing  an  opinion,  as 
follows : 

1  3  8  4  5  6 

Puisse       (la)  terre       faire  germer      dix       labours       dix 

7  8        9        10  n  ^         ^ 

dix,  dix,  dix      pieces  d't^toftes. 
' . ^ 

mllle. 


•Iliad,  6,  264.    flbid.  19,  160.     tReveu  des  Deux  Hondes,  Jan'y  1,  1874, 
p.  74. 
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The  eleven  characters  are  translated  as  follows : 

1  3  .  8  ^  4  6 

Could       the  earth       cause  to  germinate       ten       tilliugs 

6  7  8         9         10  u 

ten.     ^     ten,  ten,  ten      pieces  of  cloth.* 

% ^ » 

one  thouBand. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  English  translator,  expresses  a  doubt  if 
M.  Burnouf  "  meant  this  seriously,"  "  and  considers  it  only 
as  a  curious  coincidence.^  We  learn  from  Dr.  Schliemann 
that  there  is  need  of  caution  in  admitting  the  genuineness  of 
these  inscriptions.  Under  date  of  Nov.  3,  1871,  he  writes 
thus,  "  Upon  some  articles  of  very  hard  black  clay  without 
decorations,  some  hand  has  endeavored  to  make  them  after 
the  clay  was  burnt,  and,  when  looked  at  through  a  magni- 
fying glass,  these  marks  leave  no  doubt  that  they  have  been 
laboriously  scratched  with  a  piece  of  flint."  And  he  adds, 
on  July  13, 1872, "  my  workmen  have  occasionally  attempted 
to  make  decorations  on  unornamented  articles,  to  obtain  the 
reward.  I  of  course  detect  the  forged  symbols  at  once  and 
always  punish  the  forger."  But  forgery  is  still  attempted 
from  time  to  time.  Dr.  Schliemann  compels  us  to  remem- 
ber that  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  is  unsurpassed,  and 
may  sometimes  be  successful. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  infrequency  or  absence  of  in- 
scriptions is  inconsistent  with  the  Trojan  origin  of  these 
remains.  The  Iliiul  mentions  one  instance  of  the  com- 
municnition  of  tliouglit  by  inscription,  and  that  is  related 
as  if  it  was  not  uncomnion.t  It  is  found  in  the  amusinir 
episode,  in  wliich  the  Grecian  Diomede,  with  the  address  of 
Sam  Slick,  talked  his  enemy  Glaucus,  leader  of  the  Lycians, 

•Troy  and  \i»  Remains.  51.  t  Iliad,  7,  175.  That  tho  Grecian  warnorn  put 
pnvato  marks  on  the  lotfl  they  catit  to  decide  who  should  light  with  Hector,  ia 
no  proof  that  they  could  write. 
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into  snch  a  fit  of  generous  chivalry,  that  he  exchanged  his 
golden  armor  worth  one  hundred  oxen,  for  the  brazen 
armor  of  Diomede  woith  nine  oxen.  In  the  interchange 
of  family  glorification,  Gluucue  relates  that  King  Prtetns, 
desiring  to  kill  Bellerophon  the  grandftttlier  of  Glaucus, 
"gave  him  deadly  tokens,  writing  in  folded  tablets  many 
fatal  things,  which  he  ordered  him  to  show  to  King  Jobates, 
that  Le  might  destroy  him,"  Jobates  a»ked  for  the  token  of 
introduction,  and  in  compliance  with  it  sent  Belleropbon 
into  dangerous  contests,  in  which  he  obtained  victories  and 
the  highest  favor  of  Johates.*  The  general  opinion  of 
scholars  is,  that  the  tablets  contained  symbols  and  not 
letters.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  better  description  of  a  mod- 
ern epistle,  than  to  say  in  the  words  of  Homer,  it  is  a 
folded  tablet  with  an  inscription,  which  may  be  in  letters,  in 
symbols  or  in  cypher. 

What  reception  has  been  gi  ven  to  the  announcement  of  Dr. 
Schliemann's discovery?  Howhasitbeen  received byacholars, 
in  their  responsibility  for  the  truth  and  purity  of  literature  t 
And  how  has  it  been  received  by  the  readers  of  our  time} 
The  scholars,  whose  publicEitions  are  generally  accepted  ae  a 
sufficient  representation  of  the  discoveries  for  English  read- 
ers, were  excited,  but  not  beyond  measure.  Did  they  hasten 
to  Hissarlik,  to  tlie  spot  where  the  credibility  of  the  narra- 
tive might  be  tested  ?  No.  They  hastened  to  their  desks 
and  their  libraries  and  sent  out  the  fruits  of  their  studies, 
with  entire  reliance  on  the  discoviTcr,  and  on  one  or  two 
visitors  of  the  collection  wbi(-li  ho  exhibited  at  Athens.  The 
eminent  classical  scholar,  Dr.  Otto  Keller,  of  Freiborg,  ia 
Breisgan,  is  conspicuous  for  qualifying  himself  to  judge  Dr. 
•lli»d.B,  118, 
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Schliemnnn,  by  the  place  of  his  discovery,  by  the  inateriftl 
prtxJiic't  of  tlie  discovery,  and  by  the  descriptions  and  t^0Ilclll- 
eioiiR  offered  by  the  discoverer. 

Such  neglect  of  local  exatninntion  is  inescTieable,  but 
it  is  not  nnprecodenled.  We  need  not  look  to  past  time 
ftnd  remote  places  for  a  similar  oversight.  lu  the  last 
year  there  were  discussions  by  very  learned  men  in 
Germany  on  the  strength  given  to  evidence  of  »  Phos- 
nician  settlement  in  America,  by  the  discovery  of  a  buried 
gypsum  statue,  at  Cardiff  near  Syracuse  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  Dr.  H,  Hartog  Heys  von  Zonteveen 
regarded  as  the  "  Baal  in  Atlantis."  These  respected  schol- 
ars were  misled  by  incautious  reliance  on  second-hand  and 
sensational  statements.  If  they  had  stood  with  the  writer 
to  inspect  the  figure,  before  it  was  raised  from  its  watery 
bed,  tbey  would  have  assented  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  ScLlott- 
man,  that  it  was  "a  representation  ol  Adonis;"*  for,  like 
Venus,  rising  from  the  aea,  it  was  beautiful,  and  more  beau- 
tifij  for  Its  batii,  if  it  was  enjoyed  with  brief  discretion.  If 
ihey  were  chemists,  they  would  remember  that  gypsum  is 
dissolved  by  400  parts  of  water,  and  observe  that  the  rapid 
flow  of  fonr  or  five  inches  depth  of  water  through  the  pit 
bad  shown  its  effect  on  tho  ear  and  so  much  of  the  figure  as 
was  submerged.  So  they  would  have  been  prepared  to 
believe  the  statement  which  Burckhardt,  a  jolly  German, 
made  to  the  writer,  at  the  marble  warehouse  of  Messrs. 
Volkfs,  at  Chicago,  that  he  was  the  designer  and  director  of 
the  sculpture,  and  that  the  statue  lay  buried  abont  one  year, 
and  that  he,  Bnrckhardt,  had  ability  to  make  it,  with  the 
skill  apparent  in  a  beautiful  design  for  a  soldier's  monuiucnt 

■  Prnwedlngi  Am.  OrienUl  Soviply,  lity.  1X71. 
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exiiibited  in  the  warelionee,  which  he  prepared  in  a  very 
gliort  time,  and  obtained  n  premium  for  it. 

The  objects  described  by  Dr.  S<;bUemiinn  uatiirally  lead 
liim  to  spociihitions  and  inferences.  As  the  ligures  on  pot- 
tery, having  some  likeness  to  the  taue  of  an  owl,  suggest  the 
probability  that  they  reprtaeut  the  goddess  Minerva,  who 
is  described  by  the  epithet  Glaiicopis,  if  it  means  owl-f^jed 
and  not  having  Eiright  st^nrchiag  eyes,  as  it  is  souietimea 
translated.  A  diecufidun  of  this  carrieti  him  into  Indian 
mythology;  and  in  the  same  direction  are  the  inquiries  about 
the  ancient  cross,  the  suustiku,  and  other  figures,  on  the  thin 
small  circles  of  pottery,  of  which  it  is  dithcult  to  discover  the 
use.  Though  his  commentators  censure  him  for  adding  to 
his  testimony  snch  speculations,  they  do  not  deny  themselves 
the  pleasure  of  pursuing  them,  and  tliey  have  not  added  uuicll 
to  what  he  presentB,  We  look  to  those  wlu)  liave  under- 
taken to  piLSB  judgment  on  Dr.  Schliemann's  work,  first  of 
all,  for  their  opinion  of  his  veracity  and  the  character  of  his 
alleged  discoveries. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Newton,  of  the  Britieli  Mnsenm,  reports  in  the 
Academy,  under  date  of  February  14,  1574,  his  visit  at  lit. 
Schhemann's  collection  at  Athens.  He  dues  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  suspiciouit  ol)8ervDr.  When  he  read  Dr. 
Schlierannn's  narrative  and  examined  Iiis  photographs,  he  en- 
tertained no  doubt,  and  liia  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
inspection  of  the  collection,  and  by  opinions  of  respected 
archieologists.  The  articles  in  gohl  and  siWer  resemble  othcra 
found  in  the  Troad,  and  other  things  have  a  similarity  to  cer- 
tain objects  foimd  in  Rhodes  nnd  Cyprus,  which  cannot  bo  tbo 
result  ol  clianre.  His  "present  theory"  is  that  they  are  pro- 
historic,     lie  mentions  that  eome  few  receive  the  narrative 
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wltli  Bcomfnl  ineredulityandiDBinnatethftt  the  gold  andeilrer 
was  made  at  Atliona.  He  takes  tio  other  notice  of  this 
caliunn^',  vfhiah  is  not  known  to  have  been  supported  or  re- 
peated eUewbere.  The  diatingnished  philologist,  Max  Miiller, 
Quder  date  of  January  10, 1874,"  writes,  "  The  diacoveries  of 
Dr.  Sctdiemann  have  not  been  received  with  the  recognition 
that  they  deserve.  If  he  had  desuribed  hie  discoveries  with- 
out adding  bis  thcorieB,  he  would  have  earned  nothing  but 
gratitude,  but  bia  epetnlations  have  roused  oppositioD  and 
incrednbty.  The  mytb  of  Helen  and  Paris  and  Aehillea  is 
bicalized  at  Troy.  No  one  in  his  ecuses  ever  behoved  that 
these  are  truly  historical  events.  It  was  imagined  that,  atler 
removing  Iroui  the  Iliad  all  that  is  mythological,  there  is  a 
historical  foundation  of  some  war  oarried  on  by  the  Greek 
tribes  against  the  inhabitants  of  Troy.  But  if  we  take  away 
from  the  Iliad  all  the  marvellous  and  impossible  elements,  the 
whole  poem  collapses  and  vanishes.  The  locality  of  the  war, 
u  described  by  tlie  poet,  may  have  some  amount  of  reality 
oompatible  witli  the  mythical  character  of  tlie  war  and 
the  ruins  of  an  old  fortress."  "/j^  without  having  seen  the 
actual  treasures,  which  Dr.  Sclilieniann  hat«  safely  conveyed 
to  Athens,  one  may  venture  to  express  an  opinion  of  their 
real  cliankcter,  tlicy  would  seem  to  belong  to  that  lai^*  class 
of  pre-historic  ant!<piities,  wliicli  of  late  has  cxcite<l  so  mnch 
interest.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  works  of  art 
they  Beem  to  be  of  rude  workmanship."  He  adds,  "  the 
inaoriptions  ore  most  disappointing."  There  are  Pht^nician 
Ictturs  and  some  others.  Eight  or  ten  signs  are  decidedly 
Phconician  letters  of  the  oldest  form ;  hot  great  care  will  be 
required  before  allowing  the  inscriptions  a  really  historical 


*  Aoadeiur,  No.  88,  p.  30. 
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value.  The  mythological  bias  of  Prof.  Max  MuUer  does 
not  prevent  him  from  giving  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 
reality  and  worth  of  the  discoveries. 

M.  Francois  Lenormant  writes  that,  he  is  happy  to  find 
such  a  complete  conformity  between  Dr.  Schliemann's  judg- 
ment, based  on  examination  of  the  originals,  and  the  impres- 
sion left  on  liis  own  mind  by  the  sight  of  the  photographs. 
After  Mr.  Jsewton's  expression  of  opinion,  there  remains 
nothing  more  to  be  said  as  to  the  authenticity.  He  agrees 
with  that  eminent  English  scholar  that  the  objects  are  pre- 
historic, and  Ifke  those  found  at  Rhodes  and  Cyprus.  He  is 
one  who  believes  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  thinks  Homer  is 
confirmed  by  Egyptian  authorities.* 

A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  April,  1874,  relies 
on  the  rej>ort  of  Mr.  Newton,  the  narrative  and  plates  of 
Dr.  Schliemann,  and  the  papers  of  M.  Burnouf  and  Max 
Muller.  He  censures  Homer  for  inaccuracy  as  to  space  and 
numbers.  He  comments  with  learning  on  the  objects  found, 
discusses  the  locjUitv  oi'  Trov  at  larcje,  and  acrrees  with  Dr. 
Schliemann.  He  concludes  that  he  does  not  think  Dr. 
Schliemann's  theories  will  find  genentl  acveptauee,  though  we 
cannot  Ih^  too  jrrateful  for  the  zeal  and  enervrv  of  Iiis 
researches,  and  the  conscientious  nuuiner  in  which  he  has 
given  them  to  the  public. 

A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  April,  IS 74,  on  the 
authority  of  the  |>a|H?rs  of  Newton,  Burnouf,  and  Max 
Mullor,  illustrates  the  subject  of  Dr.  Sihliemaiurs  narrative 
with  a  wealth  of  learning  and  ingenuity.  He  Sxsys,  *•  We 
may  adopt,  though  with  a  smile,  the  word<  of  the  enthusiastic 
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fKonfl  and  interpreter  ot  Dr.  Sehliemaim,"  '  that  tlie  hfll  of 
Uiiini  hod  been  a  solitude  for  1500  ;ears,  till  a  man  and 
a  woman  encainptd  tliere  tliree  years  ago,  like  anotlier 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  to  evoke  the  forms  of  heroic;  life 
from  tlie  hiii'ied  atones.'  " 

The  ndmiralile  scholar  and  able  statesman,  Mr,  Gladstone, 
always  honors  an  introduction  from  Homer  with  the  riuhest 
clasBicul  feast.  In  his  essay  on  "Homer's  Place  in  His- 
tory," lie  nscs  no  other  autLoritiea  for  hia  remarks  on  Dr. 
Schliemann's  discoveries  than  those  quoted  in  the  English 
Quarterlies.  He  contends  that  there  is  a  solid  nucleus  of 
fact  in  Homer's  account  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  therefore 
his  poems  are  in  the  liighest  sense  liistorical.  He  welcomes 
Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries  aa  important  evidence  in  the 
case,  and  represents,  in  stril<ing  juxtaposition,  the  conformity 
of  the  narrative  to  the  poem. 

Onr  brilliant  countryman,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  has  fur- 
nished for  the  daily  press  an  alistract  of  Dr.  Schliemann's 
narrative,  in  which  he  has  painted  tlie  surprising  and  inter- 
esting features  in  strong  relief,  with  his  peculiar  power. 
He  presents  the  views  of  Dr.  Scliliemann  with  reepoct  and 
admiration,  and  does  not  discuss  them. 

The  evidence  famished  in  this  investigation  by  Prof.  Otto 
£ellor,  of  Freiburg  in  Breisgan,  comes  to  us  with  the  high- 
eat  authority  and  the  advantage  of  personal  communication. 
The  Nation,  of  January  28,  1875,  stated  that  this  ripe 
scholar  had  written  to  an  American  correspondent  that  ho 
had  studied  the  coliectiou  at  AthcTis,  with  every  opportunity 


*H.  Emllo  BufDuur,  who  gave  oi 
tug  x.'couiitii  ur  Dr.  ScliJii^niiLDn'ti  I. 
Uuadcti,  January  1, 1HT4. 
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oordially  afforded  by  Dr.  Schliemaon.  He  waa  stmok  with 
the  marked  coutrast  between  Dr.  SchliemaDii's  collection 
and  the  familiar  crcatioue  of  Helicnic  art,  and  with  tlie 
etrong  reBemblance  of  the  ohjecte  to  those  found  in  the 
oldest  eepulchral  uiouumentB,  cavca,  and  pile  buildings,  in 
Europe  or  Asia.  The  golden  ornaments  are  euggestive  in 
their  richnesB  of  the  neighboring  Ljdia  and  the  golden  Pao- 
toloE,  and  in  their  form  of  the  golden  pendants  worn  by  the 
prieBte  of  Asia  Minor.  Other  objects  are  hke  those  found 
in  Cyprus.  And  last  of  al!,  the  written  ehatacters  on  some 
of  the  pottery  bear  the  strongest  reaembUnce  to  the  Oypri&ii 
characters  probably  used  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Phcenician  alphabet  into  Greece.  From  the  mnaeura  Dr. 
Keller  went  to  the  Troad,  and  examined  the  localities  and 
the  bed  from  which  the  antiquities  were  taken,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Schliemann  was  true  in  hie  state- 
ments and  justified  in  his  conclusions.  He  writes,  "  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter  is  this:  We  have  in  Scldie- 
maun's  collection,  unmistakable  rehcs  of  Troy  of  immense 
age,  and  the  spot  on  which  lie  made  his  investigations  is  not 
simply  New  Ilium  but  the  Ilium  of  all  time."  As  this  testi- 
mony, of  the  greatest  importance,  had  been  furnished  to  onu 
of  our  countrymen,  we  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
addressing  a  letter  to  Dr.  Keller  to  ask  if  his  opinions  were 
truly  reported  by  his  correspoudent.  He  promptly  replied 
that  he  retained  tlie  same  opinions,  with  some  moditication 
of  particulars ;  and  ho  sent  a  very  learned  pamphlet,  entitled 
'*  Die  Eutdeckilng  Qiuus  sil  Hiasarhk,"  iu  which  he  fully 
illustrates  liis  views.  It  is  regretted  that  an  abstract  of  the 
essay  cannot  be  given  here,  but  it  lies  on  your  tublo  for  the 
use  of  members  of  tlie  Society.     This  act  of  courtesy  In 
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reply  to  inquiries  made  for  tbia  Society,  Beems  to  deserve  ft 
special  acknowledgment.* 

Tlie  offer  of  Dr.  Scliliemann  to  give  to  his  conlemporaries 
B  lively  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  heroes  and  incidents 
tieBcribed  by  Homer  has  not  excited  the  interest  and  entlm- 
eiasm,  which  would  have  gi-eetcd  it  a  hundred  yeara  ago. 
Tlie  great  Epice  no  longer  retaio  the  first  place,  though  their 
dethroneoient  has  left  it  vacant.  The  overturn,  that  men 
call  progross,  has  crushed  to  earth  for  a  time  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  our  own  race,  and  their  noblest  works.  It 
wonld  be  inetrnctive  to  recall  the  names  of  this  noble  army 
of  martyrs.  Herodotus,  the  f&ther  of  history,  was  not  long 
since  scorned  as  the  father  of  Lies,  and  he  stood  for  a  while 
iu  mute  merit  on  the  shelf,  until  respect  and  authority  have 
been  restored  to  him.  And  at  this  moment  the  most  per- 
fect dramatist  of  all  time  is  assanlted,  to  rob  him  of  his  sock 
and  his  buskin,  to  give  them  to  one  who  never  desired  them 
&nd  could  never  wear  them.  Homer  lias  sulferod  the  com- 
mon fate.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  is  always  genial  and  attrac- 
tive, elevating  in  sentiment,  and  in  moral  purity  superior  fo 
the  cnstoms  of  his  age.  He  scatters,  broadcast,  gems  of 
tnitli,  that  sparkle  with  new  light  as  human  intelligence  is 
uicreased. 

■  AI  Ihe  meeting  of  llie  Americao  Fhilolnglcu]  Society.  In  July.  1BT4.  Prof. 
J.  C.  Van  BroscbaltiD,  at  ilie  WealeyaD  Unlvenay,  lu  Uidilletown,  Conn.,  read 
an  InterestloK  lucuuot  o(  IiIh  vUlt  to  the  Trosd  la  IStll,  nitb  remarks  ou  Dr. 
KnhlteiuaiiD'a  dinooverien.  He  wbdI  there  vrltb  bU  Homer  uid  hli  Strsbo.  pre- 
parud  to  be  ma&rmcii  in  Le  Cbevaiter'i  opinion;  bul  be  was  ixmvliiced  by  ■ 
ilBllberUe  and  csrvAil  examlnatiun  of  [eu  jays,  tbat  BiasHTlik  la  "  tbe  slw  ot 
Homer'*  Troy."  Be  "  cuuld  not  queitton  a  tUlemeot  or  tauU  trom  Dr.  Salilln- 
uann."  bul  be  doei  not  ho  renilUy  a«itent  lo  biBoooclusloiu.  The  laBcrtptioni 
"are  aUrautiog  tbe  pruronndent  IntereRt."  He  aayt.  "  Of  tbe  existence  of  an 
•dual  Troy  tbera  can  burilly  be  a  question  any  lunger.  EKyptulnglnla  liare 
•*labli><lied  bvyonil  n  reasonable  doubt,  wtiiit  uoncurroni  irulillun  hwl  loug  tried 
la  nettle."  It  i<  pleaaaut  to  brlug  reapecud  (eiUnioiiy  rrom  our  own  country 
Intolbecaae. 
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•'  Age  cannot  wither  htm,  nor  cnstoin  stole 
Hit  Infinite  variety." 
Philoaophors  and  historiana,  who  have,  for  tlic  longest 
time,  been  honored  with  tlie  confidenco  and  admiration  of 
mankind,  appeal  to  Homer  as  their  orae-Ie.  And  if  modern 
statesmen  would  acquaint  themselves  with  Ilie  policy  and 
tlie  divine  right  of  kings,  they  may  go  back  to  the  ancient 
compendium,  which  Alexander  declared  to  be,  in  his  opinion, 
"a  perfect  portable  treasury  of  military  virtue  and  knowl- 
edge."" Though  civil  freedom  was  then  unknown,  Homer 
has  expressed  the  value  of  personal  liberty  in  words  that 
cannot  be  forgotten : 

"  Jove  fli'd  It  certain,  that  whatever  day 
Makes  mao  a  slare  takes  bii\t  Ills  worth  away."t — Popt. 
There  are  other  causes  of  this  change  tlian  the  eaprico  of 
fashion,  the  "giddy  and  nnfirm"  fancies  of  men,  to  which 
literature  not  lees  than  love  is  eulijected.  The  Greek  lan- 
guage has  been  one  of  the  fonniialions  of  the  intellectual 
power  of  past  time.  But  now  the  learned  and  unlearned 
have  con§pired  to  deprive  it  of  its  preeminence,  and  to 
reetrict  or  discontinne  its  use  in  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
highest  grade.  The  first  effect  of  this  is  already  perceived, 
and  Greek  literature  has  faded  from  the  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish readers.  So  far  as  the  pnviloges  of  scholarsliip  are 
(joncernod,  tliis  movement  is  of  little  importance.  Scholars 
will  only  be  more  conspicuous,  if  they  enjoy  a  culture  in 
which  tlie  active  community  have  no  share.  Wlit^n  the 
teaching  of  Greek  is  continued  in  our  schools,  the  Homeric 
poeme  are  not,  as  formerly,  studied  ami  committed  to  mem- 
ory more  than  any  other  books  in  the  language.  They  have 
given   place  to   works  of  a  later  period,  that  arc  fitted 
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t«fich  the  Inngnage  in  its  systematic  and  perfect  form ;  and 
these  iiifluenoos,  adverse  to  these  poems,  are  etrengtliened 
by  tlie  criticism,  that  siiggeBts  the  probrtbility  that  an  indefi- 
nite Lumber  of  Ilomers  have  made  up  unfitted  parts,  which, 
for  thoueaiids  of  years,  have  been  adtuired  as  woU-framed 
atmetureB;  and  tliat  the  pictures  wliicli  they  present,  are  not 
historical  nor  even  poetical  representations  of  human  passiona 
and  experience,  bnt  mtsre  allegorical  myths.  And  to  all  these 
arc  added  charges  of  contradietion,  iueonBistency,  and  general 
want  of  skill  with  many  apeeifieationB.  This  storm  of  obloquy 
has  not  been  conjured  up  by  the  wit  or  fully  of  modern  times, 
in  which  it  has  had  its  greatest  power.  For  more  than  two 
tlioiisand  years  the  Homeric  poems  have  endured  the  pitiless 
pelting,  while  they  have  been  revered  and  loved,  probably 
uiorc  than  any  other  but  the  aoered  books.  Wu  are  told  that 
Pythagoras,  Heraelitns  and  Anaxagoras,  and  others  of  their 
time,  attacked  and  defended  the  moral  and  religious  character 
of  tlie  poems.  And  in  regard  to  the  theory  tliat  resolves  this 
pflotry  into  moral  allegories,  it  is  said  "  that  this  broad  and 
extravagant  interpretation,  which  Sourates  ridicnled  and 
Phito  refuted,  and  Aristarcliua  contradicted  with  all  his 
learning  and  good  sense,  remained  in  favor  with  rhetoricians 
and  grammarians  of  aneient  times,  and  some  traces  of  it  are 
found  at  this  day.'"*  An  ample  account  of  the  diseiission  of 
the  unity  of  the  composition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  is 
presented  in  a  learned  and  brilliant  memoir  by  M.  Leo  Jou- 
bort.t  To  this  memoir  we  sIjuU  be  much  indebted  for  a  few 
remarks,  that  may  show  the  variety  and  tendency  of  the 
arguments.  The  buast,  that  seven  towns  contended  for  the 
honor  of  being   the   birthplace  of  Homer,   is   turned  into 
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ridicule  bj  adraitting  iu  jnetice.  So  many  towns  might 
claim  this  honor,  hecaiise  their  nihaliitanta  were  the  Homera, 
Hie  iiathors  of  the  ballade  of  which  the  poems  were  made. 
M.  Wolf,  the  most  acnte  and  learned  modom  critic  of 
Uomer,  admired  the  poems  too  muuh  to  be  willing  to  take 
part  in  this  ahnse,  bat  he  argued  strongly  against  the  nnity 
of  the  composition.  John  Baptisto  Vico  (1668-1744),  who 
has  been  admired  as  a  leader  in  what  is  called  "  the  philoso- 
phy of  history,"  is  an  earlier  and  more  savage  critic  of 
Homer  than  M.  Wolf,  to  whom  he  is  inferior  in  learning 
and  judgment.  M.  Vico  denies  the  individuality  of  Homer, 
and  is  represented  as  saying,  "  Uia  licrocs  are  iierce,  un- 
stable, obstinate  and  unreasonable.  His  gods  are  no  better 
than  his  heroes.  The  characters  and  manners  of  the  Ho- 
meric personages,  far  from  being  the  work  of  a  philosopher, 
could  only  be  conceived  by  beings  of  a  weak  mind,  a 
vigorous  imagination,  and  violent  pasBione."*  The  denial  of 
M.  Wolf,  that  these  poems  were  made  public  by  writing,  is 
well  supported.  The  absence  of  mention  of  continuous 
writing  in  the  poems  is  a  strong  cironmslnnce ;  but  the 
non-existence  in  that  country,  at  that  period,  of  any  other 
material  for  inscription  than  stone,  metal  and  wood,  and  still 
later  skins  of  animals,  until  630  B.  C,  when  papyrus  was 
imported  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  seems  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  papyrus,  or  our  own  paper,  only,  is  adapted  to  such 
long  compoBitions,  M.  Wolf  has  gained  litUe  by  proving 
tliat  the  poems  were  not  originally  written.  For  the  diffi- 
cult qnestion  remains  unanswered  and  nnapproached,  bow 
were  they  preserved  and  transmitted  in  a  rude  and  un- 
lettered age. 
■BlographltOenenln.  Arllolfi  //cmere.  p.  S2. 
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The  plGft8Hre  we  receive  from  any  gift,  and  eBpecially  fi*oin 
con tritmt ions  tliat  afibrrt  tint  liiglit.'st  intellectual  enjoyment, 
is  always  increased  by  friendly  H^M^tmititance  with  tlic  giver. 
The  love  and  reverence  for  iloiner  in  anuient  times  were 
peraonal  sentiments ;  and  wlien  tliey  are  ingeniously  argued 
away,  the  poema  mwst  lose  much  of  their  attractive  power, 
»nd  any  discoveries  in  regard  to  tliera  will  have  little 
interest.  What  have  tlie  mase  of  English  readers  been 
tangjit  to  think  about  the  authorship  of  these  poems?  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  (piote  fi-om  Mi-.  Grote's  "  History  of 
Qreeoe,"  which  is  justly  called  "the  most  complete  and 
exact  picture  of  ihe  intellectual  and  political  development 
of  the  Grecian  people."'  He  writes,  "There  were  a  poet- 
ical gens,  fraternity  or  gnihl  in  the  Ionic  island  of  Chios 
(Scio).  To  them  Homer  was  not  a  mere  antecedent  man,  of 
kindred  nature  with  themselves,  but  a  divine  or  semi-divine 
aponymns  and  progenitor,  whom  tliey  worshipped  in  their 
gentile  sacriKcos,  and  in  whose  ascendant  name  and  glory 
the  individuality  of  every  member  of  the  gens  was  merged. 
The  compositions  of  each  separate  Homerid,  or  the  combined 
effurta  of  many  of  them  in  conjunction,  were  tlie  worlts  of 
Homur;  the  name  of  the  individual  bard  perishes  and  hia 
authorship  is  forgotten,  but  the  common  gentile  father  liveit 
and  grows  in  renown,  from  generation  to  generation,  by  the 
genins  of  his  self-renewing  sons.  Such  was  the  conception 
entertained  of  Homer  by  the  poetical  gens,  called  Homeridffi 
or  Homerids.  and  in  the  geni'ral  ol»ecurity  of  the  whole  case 
I  Isaii  Inwards  it  as  the  most  plausible  conception,"  "To  us, 
the  Dame  of  Homer  means  these  two  poems  and  little  else." 
A  note    informs   U»   thal"NiUsch   and    LUrici  (puislinn    the 
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BBtiqnity  of  the  Ilomerid  gens,  and  limit  llieir  fnnptione  to 
simple  reciters,  denjiug  tlint  tlioy  ever  composed  songs  or 
poema  of  their  own."  Tlie  opinions  of  Nitzscb  and  Ulrici 
will  have  much  weight  on  su^^h  quPBtions.  Mr.  Grote  has 
no  donbt  of  the  reality  of  the  Uomerids  in  the  Island  of 
Chios,  and  of  their  continued  existence  to  the  time  of 
Pindar  and  Plato,  "when,"  he  remarks,  "  their  prodnctive 
invention  hud  ceased,  and  tliey  had  become  only  giiurdiana 
and  diefribntors  in  common  with  otliers,  of  the  treasures 
bequeathed  by  tlieir  predecessors.""  It  is  unnecessary  to 
examine  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Grote,  which  on  this  subject 
generally  aim  at  nothing  better  tlian  probability.  As  when 
he  refers  to  the  existence  of  such  fraternities  for  composition 
as  well  as  recitation  in  different  countries,  through  many 
(■enturies.  It  is  not  unfair,  and  it  is  an  amusing  thoiif^lit,  to 
test  this  theory  of  tlie  origin  of  the  Iliad,  by  applying  it  to 
our  own  times,  and  within  the  circle  of  our  own  knowledge, 
lu  an  area  not  larger  than  Chios,  surrounding  a  peninsula, 
there  are  many  more  poets  than  Chios  could  ever  boast  of. 
The  names  of  the  poets  of  Chios  are  unknown,  and  their 
separate  works  were  never  preserved.  But  the  modern 
poets  have  a  world-wide  and  enduring  renown.  Let  ns 
suppose,  that  these  poets  h^ve  now  formed  a  fraternity  to 
make  up  an  epic  like  the  Iliad,  by  tlieir  ballads  independ- 
ently composed.  We  will  »lludo  only  to  those  who  arc  now 
receiving  the  plaudits  of  the  world.  Is  it  posaiblu  that 
Longfellow  and  Holmes  and  Lowell  and  Whittier  could  paint, 
in  separate  pieces,  the  chamctcr  and  doings  of  Achilles  ntid 
Ulysses,  in  connection  witli  other  porsonagoB,  in  a  great 
variety  of  scenes,  with  so  mncli  uniformity  that  their  united 
•  Qroto'*  antot,  U.  131,  IS!,  133. 
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work  would  not  be  distorted  bv  shades  and  contrasts  ?  And 
tlie  confusion  would  increase  with  the  number  of  con- 
tributors. 

Frederic  Augustus  Wolf,  (1759-1824),  the  herald  and 
champion  of  the  theory  of  the  conglomerate  origin  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  seems  to  differ  from  Mr.  Grote,  in  thinking 
that  the  ballads  were  composed  separately,  with  no  attempt 
to  harmonize  or  unite  them,  and  that  the  union  and  con- 
formity were  made  by  Lycurgus  or  Peisistratus  and  his  son. 
The  learned  arguments  against  the  reality  of  the  man 
Homer,  urged  by  M.  Wolf  and  others,  are  founded  on  scraps 
of  tradition  and  history,  and  ingenious  analogies  and  conjee-  ' 
tures ;  and  they  have  led  to  the  disregard  of  a  well  known 
historical  fact,  which  has  weight  that  it  is  not  easy  to  resist. 
We  have  almost  the  strength  of  contemporary  testimony, 
when  we  find  Herodotus,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  all 
the  learned  men  of  the  earliest  age  of  Greece  referring  to 
Homer,  as  the  one  author  of  the  poems.  And  these  refer- 
ences are  not  made  without  due  consideration,  for  these 
scholars  quoted  Homer  with  reverence,  as  the  source  and 
authority  of  their  best  thoughts. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  unity  of  composition,  many 
strange  fancies  have  been  offered.  Longinus  writes  "  The 
()<lyssey  is  but  an  epilogue  of  the  Iliad.  The  Iliad  was 
written  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  is  full  of  action  and 
contest.  The  Odyssey  is  chiefly  filled  with  narrative,  to 
which  old  age  is  prone."*  Bentley  thinks  the  Iliad  was 
composed  for  men  and  the  Odyssey  for  women.  Godfrey 
Hermann  (!onje(!tured  tliat  Homer,  or  some  otlier  poet,  made 
"  two  sliort  poems,"  and   a  "  series  of  poets "  successively 
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dewloped  wid  enlarged  them.*  To  ttiia  notion  two  objee- 
tiona  will  occur.  First,  the  roemorj  of  snch  "  short  poenis," 
or  eTen  of  their  esistence,  could  not  bo  wholly  lost.  Sec- 
ond, there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  at  that  early  age 
of  the  BHppoaed  "series  of  poets,"  similar  to  each  other  in 
ta£te  and  lBJeDt,aDd  not  inferior  to  their  sactiessors  in  all 
time.  The  Dotiun  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  email  in 
their  infaiiny,  becaase  otherwise  they  could  not  have  been 
preeervml  and  handeil  down,  is  not  favored  hy  Mr.  Grote. 
He  says,  "  As  far  ad  the  evidences  in  the  case,  hs  well  exter- 
nal HB  internal,  enable  tia  to  judge,  we  seem  warranted  in 
believing  that  the  Diad  and  Oiiyaeey  were  recited  eab- 
staoliully  as  they  now  stand  (always  allowing  for  partial 
degenemcy  of  leit  and  interpolations)  in  776  B.  C,  onr  first 
tmstwortliy  mark  of  Grecian  time.''  t  The  caatioos  paron- 
tliesis  added  abore  pmltably  refers  in  p*rt  to  piueagea  not 
now  iDclndcd  in  our  text  of  theee  poems,  u*  be  foand  in 
tlie  writing)!  of  Aristotle  and  elsewhere.  So  improbability 
of  great  age  aristw  from  mere  size.  Mr  Grote  inentiona 
that  "  the  ^thiopis  of  Arktinus  of  Miletos  contained, 
in  fonr  books,  9100  verses,'"  more  than  half  of  15.690,  the 
nataber  of  the  Iliad.  "  Niizach  states  it  aa  a  certain  matter  of 
fact  that  Arktinos  rectlt^l  his  owit  poem  alone,  though  it  waa 
too  Ktcg  lo  ulmit  of  his  doing  it  without  iaterraptioD."  Mr. 
Grote  adds,  ''There  is  no  evidence  for  this  assertioti,  and  ifc  ■ 
appears  to  me  highly  improhftble."  J  Ur.  Grote  had  o 
to  dispose  of  many  hisiurical  dicta  in  the  ai 
Arktiniu,  who«e  era  ia  fixol  al  770  B.  C,  abi>ul  200  yei 
later  than  Homer,  waa  the  aathor  of  several  poems,  famcM 
^ja  th«r  time,  **  of  whieli  we  have  only  some  weak  fra 
m.  am«n,fa.    fGnttVOnMC.  1,1(1.    :tbM.U 
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and  BiimmarieB."  If  it  is  thought  thftt  the  preeminence  and 
preservation  of  the  poema  of  Homer  were  in  some  dejjree 
promoted  by  the  absence  of  similar  objects  for  the  iittention 
and  memory  of  those  who  fii'st  heard  them,  this  opinion  may 
he  ehanged  by  this  fact  given  by  Mr.  Grote.  "Beaide  the 
Hind  and  Odyssey  we  make  out  the  titles  of  abont  thirty 
lost  epic  poems,  sometimes  with  a  brief  bint  of  their  con- 
tents."* Even  the  uaiitjons  Mr.  Grote  is  led  by  Homer 
into  an  unwonted  extravagance.  He  says,  "looking  at  the 
Odyssey  by  itself,  the  proofs  of  a  nnity  ot  deuign  seem 
unequivocal  and  are  everywhere  to  be  found."  "Tiiat  the 
Uiad  ia  not  eo  eeaentially  one  piece  as  the  Odyssey, 
every  man  agreeB."t  He  tinds  in  the  Iliad  two  poems, 
"  tlie  Aehilleis "'  destined  to  c<-lebrate  the  wrath  of  Achilles, 
and  the  Iliad,  that  describes  tlic  siege  of  Troy,  and 
he  carries  out  the  idea  by  a  disseetiun  that  destroys  life. 
The  separated  poems  become  more  regular  but  infinitely 
B  inleresting.  He  strongly  says  tliat  "  Nothing  is  gained 
f  studying  the  Iliad  as  a  congeries  of  fragments  once  inde- 
nt of  each  other ;  no  portion  of  the  poem  can  be 
I  to  have  ever  been  so,  and  the  supposition  introduces 
ffiuuItisB  greater  than  those  wliich  it  removes.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  alSrm  that  the  whole  poem,  as  we  now 
read  it,  belonged  to  the  original  and  pre-conceived  plan.  In 
this  respect  tlic  Iliad  produces  upon  my  mind  an  impression 
totally  different  from  the  Odyssey.  In  the  latter  poem,  the 
characters  and  incidents  are  fewer  and  tlie  whole  plot 
a  of  one  projection,  from  the  beginning  down  to  tlie 
mth  of  the  suitors.     But  the  Iliad,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
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E(?ntB  the  appenrAnce  nf  a  house  bnilt  upon  a  plan  compara- 
tively narrow  and  subsequently  enlarged  by  auccessJTe  addi- 
tions."" Willi  these  clear  convictions  of  the  pre-coneeived 
plan  of  the  Odyssey,  and  of  portions  of  the  Iliad.  Mr.  Qrote 
could  say,  "Homer  then  is  no  individual  Dian,  but  the 
divine  or  heroic  father  of  the  gentle  Homerids,  a  poetical 
fraternity."t  Yet  with  his  usual  candor,  he  takes  notice 
of  the  significant  fact,  that  Solon  "enforced  a  tixed  order 
of  regwlntion  on  the  rhapsodieB  of  the  Iliad  at  the  Pana- 
thenaic  festival;  not  only  directing  that  they  should  go 
through  the  rhapBodiee  Beriatim  and  without  omission  or 
corruption,  bnt  also  establiebuig  a  prompter  or  censorial 
authority  to  insure  obedience."}  Thus  it  appears  that  Solon, 
who  was  born  in  638  B.  C,  eight  years  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  papyrus  into  Greece  made  it  possible  to  commit  Uie 
Homeric  poems  to  writing,  found  a  certainty  in  the  sub- 
stance and  form  of  the  Iliad,  Chat  was  known  and  respected 
by  the  people  that  he  governed.  In  a  note,  Mr.  Grote  says, 
"Lachmann,  after  having  dissected  the  two  thousand  two 
hundred  lines  in  the  Iliad,  between  the  beginning  of  the 
Eleventh  Uook  and  line  five  hundred  and  ninety  of  the 
Fifteenth,  into  four  songs,  'in  the  highest  degree  ditferent  in 
their  spirit,'  tells  us  that  whueoever  thinks  this  diffi^rence  of 
spirit  inconsiderable  —  whosoever  does  not  feel  it  at  once, 
when  pointed  ont  —  whosoever  can  believe  that  the  parts,  aa 
they  stand  now,  belong  to  one  artistically  constrncted  Epos — 
will  do  well  not  to  trouble  himself  any  more  either  with  my 
criticisms  or  with  epic  poetry,  because  he  is  too  weak  to 
understand  any  thing  about   it."I      From  the  fnrj-  of  such 
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critics  we  ftre  glad  to  take  the  shelter  offered  by  another 
noto  of  Mr.  Grote,  "  Plato  and  Aristotle,  aud  their  (sjiitcni- 
poraricB,  generally  read  the  moet  Biiapicious  portioiie  of  tlie 
Honierii!  pitems  as  geiiiiiue.""  Tlicse  atieiente  were  wise 
enough  to  prefer  the  refineii  cnjoyiiient  of  poetry  to  the 
pleasure  of  a  puzzle. 

About  one  hundred  years  after  tlie  [>rob»ble  date  of  the 
inlroduetion  of  the  use  of  papyrus  into  Greece,  I'eieistratus 
and  Hippairhus  have  the  credit  of  causing  thw  Homeric 
Poems  to  be  put  into  their  present  form.  M.  Joubert  says, 
"  We  think  M.  Wolf  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  importance 
of  the  labors  of  Peisislratus  and  his  sun.  Their  work,  how- 
ever valuable,  vraa  only  an  arrangement,  and  it  is  Impoe^ible 
tliat  a  simple  arrangement  of  separate  songs  shonlJ  produce 
that  admirable  literary  form  which  the  greatest  poets  of 
succeeding  ages  have  imitated  without  ever  equalling  it."t 

It  is  asserted  that  one  caunot  deny  that  an  attentive  exain- 
B  unfavorable  to  tlie  unity  of  tlie  composition  of  the 
I,  on  aoeount  of  the  parts  which  seem  to  be  added  to  the 
original  structures,  and  the  contradictions  in  detail.  A  few 
specimens  will  l>e  sufficient  to  show  the  character  and  force 
of  very  numerous  specifications  supposed  tu  have  a  bearing 
on  this  puiut.  That  Agamemnon  should  have  waited  till 
the  tenth  year  of  the  war  to  review  hia  troops  is  strange,  but 
it  is  admitted  that  it  is  not  unfavorable  to  the  course  of  a 
popular  poem.  Nor  can  it  he  understood,  why  the  single 
combat  between  Paris  and  Menelaus  should  not  have  taken 
place  till  after  tlie  ninth  year.  And  Helen,  on  the  Tower, 
pointed  out  the  Grecian  chiefs  to  Priam,  who  had  been  look- 
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ing  &t  them  for  nine  years.  And  Helen  is  anxioiiB  to  see 
her  brothers  and  inquires  if  they  are  living,  and  if  thej 
are  ashamed  of  her  and  disown  her,  wlieii  ehu  must  have  hud 
oppurtiinitiee  to  be  port'cctly  informed  abont  th«ni.  If  theae 
two  last  errors  hnd  been  avoided,  two  of  tlie  most  admired 
passages  woiiUI  have  been  lost.  Jupiter  promises  in  the 
first  book  to  avenge  Achilles,  and  doeu  not  keep  his  promise 
nntil  the  eleventh  book.  Enstathiiis,  A.  D.,  1 155,  says,  "The 
ancients  pretended  that  the  tenth  book  was  a  separate  poem, 
composed  by  Homer,  which  Peisigtratus  inserted  in  tlie 
Iliad."*  But  this  tenth  book  and  the  ninth  ooutaiaing  the 
splendid  description  of  the  embassy  to  Achilles,  and  other 
passages,  also  censured  becjiiiso  they  do  not  carry  on  the 
course  of  the  poem,  have  given  to  that  course  the  brilliancy 
and  power  which  have  made  the  Uiad  one  uf  the  most  won- 
derful productions  of  human  genius. 

Mr.  Grote  says,  "The  last  two  books  of  the  Iliad  may 
have  formed  part  of  the  original  Aohill6is.  But  the  proba- 
bility rather  is,  that  they  are  additions;  for  the  death  of 
Hector  satisfies  the  exigencies  of  a  coherent  scheme."  "And 
some  weight  is  due  to  the  remark  about  the  twenty-third  book, 
that  Ulysses  and  Diomede,  who  have  been  wounded  and 
disabled  during  the  fight,  should  now  re-appear  in  perfect 
force  and  contend  in  the  games.  And  tlie  inconsisteney  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  admitted  by  a  separate  enlargitij^ 
poet  thaii  by  the  stihemer  of  the  A(;hill4ia."t  What  listener 
or  reader  would  stop  the  grand  march  of  the  Epic,  to  ask  if 
Ulysses  and  Diomede  really  had  time  and  proper  treatment 
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to  recover  from  wounds,  and  take  part  in  funeral  games, 
when  their  presence  was  so  desirable.  The  critic  would 
have  made  a  different  poem.  He  would  have  left  us  with 
Achilles  in  the  hatefulness  of  brutal  rage,  forgetting  to  give 
the  funeral  honors  necessary  to  admit  his  friend  to  the 
Elysian  fields ;  while  the  ])ody  of  warm  hearted  Hector  lies 
in  the  dust,  a  dishonored  prey  for  dogs  and  birds.  The 
introduction  in  tin's  book  of  the  ghost  of  Patroclus  has  been 
ridiculed.*  But  it  came  with  a  worthy  errand,  to  remind 
Achilles  of  his  duty  and  to  enforce  the  admonition  by  the 
assurance  that  the  parting  of  the  soul  from  the  bodily 
senses  does  not  destroy  the  love  of  friends,  or  their  longing 
for  continued  affection.  A  thought  as  welcome  to  the  first 
group  of  listeners  as  to  the  readers  of  to-day.  The  funeral 
games  belong  to  the  belief  and  customs  of  the  time ;  and 
they  do  for  the  poem,  what  they  were  designed  to  do  for 
those  who  took  part  in  them,  they  bring  back  cheerfulness 
and  the  feelings  of  ordinary  lite.  So  the  twenty-third  book 
carries  on  the  plot  of  the  poem.  The  twenty-fourth  book 
will  never  be  sacriric*,e(l  to  the  critics.  It  was  not  enough 
that  we  should  know  that  Achilles  could  love  his  friend. 
The  poet  desired  to  show  how  mxwh  generosity  such  a  pas- 
sionate nature  could  offer  in  liis  trium[)hant  revenge,  to  an 
enemv  wlio  had  slain  that  friend,  so  that  no  disOTSt  mav  be 
excited  bv  his  storv.  The  visit  of  old  Priam  to  Achilles,  to 
ask  for  the  body  of  Hector,  is  <lcscribed  with  the  greatest 
dramatic  power.  Achilles  rcspcctt'ully  raises  tlie  king  from 
a  supj>liaiit  ]K)sturc  at  his  knees,  sympathizes  to  tears  with 
an    a[»peal    to    his    own    filial    love,   expresses    counsels   of 
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pmtience,  and  graiDts  all  that  is  asked.      Bot  when  Priam 

begins  to  speak  of  Hector, 

"  More  me  no  more,**  Achfltes  thus  replies 
While  IdDdliii^  ^^^f  sparkled  in  his  ejes : 
Kor  seek  bj  tesn  m j  stesdCist  soul  to  bend. 
To  jitdd  thy  Hector,  I  mjrs^df  intend. 


Cease;  lest,  negleciftd  of  hi^  JoTe^s  commsod, 

I  show  thee,  kins,  thoa  tresd'st  on  hostile  land.*^— i\ipe. 

This  imperfect  sketch  may  give  gome  idea  of  the  character 
and  temper  of  the  discussion,  bot  it  does  not  ^ow  the  wealth 
of  learning  and  ingenoitr,  and  the  extravagance  of  oonjec- 
tore  and  assertion,  that  are  brought  into  it.  One  fact  is 
prominent  above  every  other.  These  poems  have  been  the 
victims  of  learned  tortnrc,  sharp  and  cmel  enough  to  deface 
and  destroy  the  most  perfect  beauty.  The  effect  of  modem 
criticism  is  to  diminish  the  aathority  and  popularity  of  these 
ancient  poems,  and  to  create,  among  intelligent  and  unlearned 
readers,  an  indifference  to  any  discoveries,  however  valuable^ 
that  Dr.  Schliemann  may  have  made,  in  r^ard  to  their  his- 
tori«:al  realitv.  Tlie  conclusion  of  M.  Joul>ert,  "  That  tLe 
hypotiiesis  that  denies  the  unity  of  the  comjH>sition  of  the 

Ilia<j  and  the  Odvssev  raises  manv  difficulties,  and  removes 

•       •  • 

none  of  them,**t  is  supported  by  good  soholars.:J  This  may 
not  be  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  leameti  of  tliis  day ;  so 
Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  thought,  when  in  his  argu- 
ment on  *•  the  place  of  Homer  in  history,""  he  waived  tlie 
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Greek  acbotar  before  he  wm  kDown  m  a  historiui.  in  a  recent 

to  the  Committee  for  the  Cooeord  CentenniaJ.  tar».  ^  the  encouater*  at 

Cooeord  are  m  moch  the  ftovenn^  oot  of  a  socce^ioQ  of  the 

I  the  niad  of  Hon^r,  or  the  CologDe  Cathedral.*'    HU  rpplr  to  the 

«C  s  friead,  whether  he  intended  to  intimate-  thai  there  was  a  tQoce«> 

permitii  n*  to  aaj.  that  he  *"  rrmaint  a  believer  that  xbt  poem 

from  oae  mind,  bnildins  with  the  maleriaU  wbkh  his  own 


(jtlfiBUan  of' 'one  or  seveml  Homers  "  and  of  "  the  reference 
of  the  two  |ioGius  to  the  aiime  aiithorBhip,"  and  added,  "  By 
tlifi  word  Iliniier,  which  prohalilj  meana  no  more  tlian  com- 
poBcr,  it  is  not  neeesBary  at  this  stage  to  nuderstand  more 
than  the  p')et  or  poets  from  whom  proceeded  tha  subatance 
of  tiie  Himl  and  Oilyaaey,"  Yet  no  one  iu  this  age,  has  done 
more  to  bring  out  in  strong  light  the  unity  of  design  ol  these 
]iO(;[ns,  and  the  life  like  character  of  the  persons  described, 
timn  Mr.  Ghidstone.  If  he  does  not  sncfeed  in  vindicating 
"the  [iliice  of  Homer  in  history"  he  will  do  a  better  work, 
ill  restoring  Uonier  to  his  place  in  literature;  and  iu  this  he 
will  be  aided  by  the  diacuaaioDS  occasioned  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
niann.  The  opinion,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  treated  with  so 
mncii  doferenue,  shall  be  accepted  on  trial.  For  u  moment 
we  will  repeat  the  experiment,  that  has  been  attempted  so 
often  without  success,  to  look  at  the  Hiad  as  an  aggregate  of 
bnllada  composed  by  different  authors  in  separate  villages 
of  Greece,  in  the  infancy  of  the  culture  and  methods  of  bt- 
eratarc,  and  preserved  oidy  by  the  memory  and  taste  of  a 
people  not  superior  to  the  authors.  In  this  view,  they  are 
more  wonderful  than  the  heet  arranged  products  of  modern 
cooperative  manufacture.  Aud  the  wonder  is  increased, 
when  we  are  told  tliiit  these  unconnected  pieces  were 
brought  togctlier  and  trimmed  and  matched  by  some  Lyour- 
gus  or  Peisietralns,  with  so  much  skill,  that  no  local  par- 
tiality has  preserved  any  rival  versions. 

It  is  an  idea  that  is  only  transcended  when  we  look  at  the 
material  nniverse,  with  its  imiDenaity  and  its  mystery,  with 
its  pervading  beauty  and  its  unfailing  fitness  in  tlie  whole 
Hnd  in  nvcry  minute  part,  anil  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
it  is  the  work  uf  a  fortuitous  cuucurreuce  of  atoms  under 
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the  superintendence  of  natural  selection.  It  is  commonly 
expected,  that  the  multitude  of  partners  will  relieve  responsi- 
bility;  but  this  advantage  is  not  enjoyed  here.  The  Homers 
are  held  to  time  and  dimensions  as  closely  as  any  apprentice. 
And  in  reference  to  recent  discoveries,  they  are  reproached 
by  more  than  one  of  the  critics  for  inaccurate  description 
of  the  localities  of  Troy.  It  is  certain  that  Homer  never 
was  there,  is  emphatically  said  by  those  who  fail  to  make 
the  visit  with  the  modern  facilities  of  transit,  to  find  support 
for  the  censures  they  pronounce  against  him.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  marvels  of  the  Iliad,  that  the  Homers  protect 
themselves  ao^ainst  this  verv  criticism,  in  the  second  book 
where  a  descriptive  enumeration  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
forces  is  introduced,  which  would  probably  excite  local 
jealousy.  The  passage  is  often  quoted,  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
repeat  it, 

*•  Say  now  ye  nine,  who  on  Olympus  dweU, 
Muses — for  ye  are  Goddesses,  and  ye 
Were  present  and  know  all  things ;  we  ourselves 
But  hear  from  rumour's  voice,  and  nothing  know 
Who  were  the  chiefs  and  mighty  lords  of  Greece."* 

— Lord  Derby. 

Here  is  a  plain  declaration,  tliat  the  poets  will  enlarge 
and  illustrate,  with  the  aid  of  inspiration  or  imagination,  the 
tradition  that  they  have  received.  The  great  Englisli  Epics 
are  liable  to  similar  censures,  and  have  the  same  defence. 
Paradise  Lost  is  inaccurate  in  geography  and  other  matters 
of  fact.  Without  citing  otlier  instances,  we  may  remember 
that  the  route  of  Satan,  to  find  "  unsuspected  way  "  to  tiie 

Garden  of  Eden,  is  laid  in  part, 

"West  from  Orontes,  to  the  ocean  barr'd, 
At  Daricn." 


♦  Iliad,  2,  484. 
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But  Milton  appeals  to  the  authority,  higher  than  his  own 

studies, 

**0f  that  celestial  patroness,  who  deigns 
Her  nightly  visitation  unimplored  and  dictates  to  me  slumbering, 
Or  inspires  ea.«y  my  unpremeditated  verse." 

About  one  thousand  years  before  Milton  sang  of  Paradise 
Lost,  an  Anglo-saxon  named  Caedmon,  born  in  Northumber- 
land, treated  the  same  subject  in  verses,  of  which  a  manu- 
script half  as  large  as  the  Iliad  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  They  were  called  "  most  mellifluous  poesy "  by 
the  venerable  Bede,  who  was  a  poet  and  a  classical  scholar. 
The  English  version,  by  Benjamin  Thorpe,  reminds  us  of  Mil- 
ton, in  the  account  of  the  "Rebel  Angels  "  and  of  the  tempta- 
tion of  Eve,  and  in  other  passages.*  But  the  resemblance  is 
not  greater  than  we  should  expect,  in  the  common  origin  of 
the  two,  and  the  liability  of  the  modern  versifier  to  conform 
to  the  language  of  Milton.  In  every  age,  these  parts  of  the 
Bible  have  been  favorite  subjects  of  the  devout  and  imagina- 
tive. The  originality  of  Milton  is  in  his  treatment  and  not 
in  his  topics ;  and  he  wrote  in  a  period  of  too  much  light  to 
be  exposed  to  the  accusation  of  borrowing  thoughts,  which 
he  expressed  with  unprecedented  richness  and  strength. 

The  deference  that  has  been  paid  in  English  literature  to 
German  philosopliy  and  German  criticism,  has  created  a 
mvthi(%al  taste,  that  has  aided  other  influences  to  make  the 
Homeric  poems  less  popular.  What  can  we  gain  from  the 
laborious  ingenuity  wliich  would  prove  that  A(!hilles  is  the 
sun,  and  Helen  is  the  moon,  and  that  tlie  otluT  personages 
have  become  things  i  Is  the  [)oeni  strengthened  in  the  work 
for  whieli  it  was  designed,  in  its  eflect  on  the  imagination  and 


•  Beetou*8  Book  of  Poetrv. 
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the  paasions  I     Can  we  feel  that  the  liring,  breathing  Iliad, 

is  an  ideal  poem  i     We  know  what  an  ideal  poem  is,  for  we 

have  the  splendid  "'  Fairr  Qneen,*^  which  has  been  alwajs 

mnch  praised  and  never  mnc^  read.     Bot  the  sentiments 

and  passions  of  the  Homeric  poems  ran  parallel  with  the 

conrse  of  common  life.     As  one  of  manj  proofs  of  knowU 

edge   of    hnman    feelings,    consider    the    allusions   to   the 

dose  pressore  of  the  hand  (f^  x^'-fi  planted  in  the  hand)  as 

an  expression  of  lore,  in  the  6th,  the  18th  and  19th  books 

of  the  Diad,  and  in  the  10th,  the  11th  and  24th  books  of 

the   OdjsseT.      Bj   our   theory   these    passages    mnst    be 

credited   to   several  bards.     How  rarely  is  this  magnetism 

alluded  to  in  modem  poetry.     Yet  mourners  are  not  tired 

of  repeating  the  desolate  cry  of  Tennyson, 

*^  O  for  a  touch  of  the  Taiiish*d  hjuid. 
And  the  sound  of  a  roioe  that  L«  sUlL"* 

When  we  r^ard  the  Iliad  as  a  contribntion  of  anttiors 
acting  without  conference  or  concert,  how  wonderful  are  the 
unity  of  the  plot  and  the  striking  and  unvarying  peculiarities 
of  the  personages,  exhibited  in  action,  and  in  epithets  accu- 
rate as  a  photograph  and  more  descriptive  than  many  words. 
And  these  peculiarities  must  be  more  apparent  to  tiie  schol- 
ars, who  can  detect  them  in  the  speech  attributed  to  each. 
When  Agamemnon  appears,  we  see  the  oflicial  dignity  of 
one  bom  to  command,  unlike  the  quiet  inde}»endenee  of  lliat 
gallant  warrior,  his  brc»ther  Menelaus.  And  ibe  lieroe  j*as- 
sons  of  Achilles,  and  the  heart v  and  showv  bearini:  of 
Hector,  are  in  strc»ng  contrast  with  the  geiitle  lorce  of  the 
irresistible  movement  of  the  wise  and  alwavs  readv  Ulvsses, 
These  personages  are  not  more  likely  to  K^  mi>:^ken  for 
eadi  other,  than  Macbcili,  Hamlet^  Curiolanus,  and  Timon 
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would  be.  And  at  that  period,  when  woman's  rights  were 
unclaimed,  the  delicacy  and  strength  of  female  character 
were  admirably  painted.  Look  at  the  haughtiness,  jealousy, 
and  assumption  of  Juno ;  how  different  from  the  smiling 
policy  of  Venus,  and  the  calm  dignity  and  winning  grace  of 
the  matron  Andromache.  Above  all,  observe  the  unhappy 
heroine  the  peerless  Helen,  distracted  by  admiration  for  the 
gallant  husband  she  has  lost,  and  contempt  for  the  cowardly 
fop  to  whom  she  is  united ;  and  tormented  by  the  numerous 
family  that  surrounds  her,  to  whose  abuse  she  repeatedly 
alludes,  in  saying,  she  is  but  a  mischievous  female  dog.  See 
how  unconscious  of  her  charms  she  is,  as  she  sits  humbly 
and  fondly  at  the  feet  of  good  old  Priam,  and  is  comforted 
by  his  kindness  and  charitable  construction. 

But  these  rambling  digressions  cannot  be  prolonged. 
The  antiquary  should  remember  that  strangers  cannot 
enter  into  his  joys.  K  any  thing  has  been  said  to  draw 
attention  to  truth  and  beauty,  that  have  been  neglected,  and 
to  recommend  the  more  common  enjoyment  of  classical 
learning,  not  in  vain  has  your  patience  endured  this  exercise. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Council. 

STEPHEN  SALISBURY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


The  record  of  donations,  and  other  accessions,  making  part 
of  this  report,  shows  the  increase  of  the  last  six  months  to 
be  593  books,  4,023  pamphlets,  150  files  of  newspapers,  49 
photographs,  4  medals,  8  maps,  16  autographs,  68  prints. 
Of  these  all  except  99  books  and  574  pamphlets  are  gifts. 

That  the  character  of  the  record  may  be  more  easily 
understood  and  appreciated,  Mr.  Barton,  the  Assistant 
Librarian,  has,  in  its  preparation,  aimed  at  a  certain  degree 
of  arrangement  and*  classification.  Thus  the  original  pro- 
ductions received  from  members  of  the  society  may  be  seen 
together.  Then  follow  such  other  publications  as  have  been 
presented  by  the  authors  themselves.  To  these  succeed 
miscellaneous  donations  and  additions,  documents  from 
learned  societies,  from  States  and  public  institutions — j)oliti- 
cal,  charitable,  or  educational — and  the  gifts  from  publishers 
and  proprietors  of  newspapers  and  other  periodical  issues. 

Such  a  method  of  presentation  may  well  take  the  place  of 
many  particular  references  which  have  sometimes  been 
introduced  into  the  body  of  the  report. 

It  will  be  seen  how  much  of  the  world's  progress  in  his- 
tory, s(!ience,  literature,  and  general  afi\iirs,  is  represented  in 

this  list  of  accessions, 

10 
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While  we  nre  conscious  of  gniDin^  rather  thwi  losing 
ground  in  our  exertlone  to  sctiure  some  portion  of  tlie  vari- 
ous exponents  of  development  in  thought  and  kcUod,  we  arfl 
impressed  with  tlie  rapid  increase  of  material  springing  from 
every  field  of  culture,  and  demanding  a  place  among  the 
cliaracterietic  products  of  tiie  age.  Onr  means  of  collection 
ai-e  small  in  propurtion  to  the  abundance  of  the  harvest; 
but  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  great  results 
flow  from  permanent  and  continuous  eifort,  and  of  believing 
that  our  institution  is  rapidly  gaining  a  position  of  strength 
that  should  insure  both  endurance  and  activity. 

In  the  specialties  of  pre-historic  arehseology  and  otli- 
Dology,  which  are  employing  the  minds  of  scholars  and 
thinkers,  at  this  time,  so  largely,  our  own  country  hids  fair 
to  furnish  contributions  of  the  most  instructive  kind.  The 
government  surveys  and  explorations  still  going  on  ut  the 
west,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Haydeu,  promise  to 
yield  a  large  amount  of  novel  and  suggestive  information 
respecting  the  uonditiun  ami  habits  of  a  very  ancient  popu- 
lation in  those  regions ;  and,  as  Dr.  Hayden  is  a  member 
of  tliis  society,  and  has  expressed  his  desire  to  promote 
its  objects,  we  may  expect  to  reap  a  share  of  the  frnits  of  his 
observations  and  discoveries.  The  remarkable  work  on 
the  native  races  of  the  Paoilic  coast  by  Mr.  Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft,  of  San  Francisco,  not  yet  completed,  of  which  the 
first  volume  has  been  kindly  presented  to  the  society  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Watoraton,  is  made  to  rest  on  a  basis  of  prolonged 
and  thorough  investigation,  and  bxlianstive  accumulation 
of  authorities,  printed  and  written,  that  should  afford  all  the 
elucidation  of  which  the  subject  is  susceptible." 

eiit«d  [be 
publiiUad  voluma*  of  hla  wo 
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Amang  the  gifte  from  aulhore,  in  our  list,  ie  a  new  method 
of  interpreting  euibloiQB,  and  otlior  sculptured  ti^ures  and 
dvvigiis  OD  ancient  nionuuients,  ingenioiiely  applied  to  abo 
riginiU  remains  in  this  touutrj,  especially  tliose  of  Central 
auJ  SuBtberu  America,  by  Profceeor  Harri&un  Allen,  of  tlie 
Cnipersity  of  Pennsylrania,  in  an  elaborate  and  careful 
paper,  entitled,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Life-form  in  Art."  If 
tlte  principles  there  aesumud  and  illustrated  sliall  be  sus- 
tained by  extended  practical  apiilication  they  muBt  »lied 
iuiportHiit  light  upon  very  obscure  studies, 

It  is  quit«  time  that  scholars  in  this  country  began  tn  take' 
ap  seriously  the  task  of  determining  the  historical  value  of 
thos«  remarkable  ve^stiges  of  populous  and  semi-civilized 
conimttnitiea  in  Mexico  and  Pern,  wliieb  are  as  yet  veiy 
partially  understood.  Other  nations,  and  particularly 
the  Frt^ncl],  are  looking  to  those  regiou£  and  their  juonu- 
UDUts  with  lively  interest  and  earnest  cflVw'ts  to  detect  tjie 
archffiological  secrets  wiiicb  they  suggest  and  conceal. 
Among  the  acceesious  named  in  the  laet  report  wae  an 
essay  by  Hone.  Charles  Weiner,  of  Paris,  on  the  iusdtu- 
tions,  political,  religious,  and  social,  of  tlie  empire  of  the 
Incas — received  from  the  aiitlior  himself.  It  was  the  intea- 
tiou  of  your  librarian  to  furniah  an  analysis  of  this  work  for 
the  pre&ont  report ;  but  indisponsable  engagements  have 
prevented.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  and  useful  eervicc  for 
eome  member  to  uudertuke,  in  cunncotion  perhaps  with  the 
ideas  presenled  by  Pi-ofessor  Allen. 

The  subject  of  early  Jiavigntiou  tdong  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  side  of  our  country  has  of  late  furnished  most  inter- 
ettJDg  discussions  at  the  society's  meetings;  especially  on 
thu  part  of  CoL  Wasbburu,  Rev.  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Deane, 


who  have  carefully  considered  tlie  points  In  controversy, 
and,  it  is  believed,  Imve  yet  innch  information  to  prcaent. 
And  now  our  aBSOciate,  Mr.  J.  Cnraon  Brevoort,  has  eent  a 
copy  of  Ilia  tliorouglily  prepared  and  beautifiiUy  printed 
and  illnstrated  analysis  of  the  disputed  claims  of  Verrazano, 
the  Florentine  navigator,  to  tJie  earliest  survey  of  our  eastern 
coast,  from  llie  39th  to  the  44tb  degrees  of  latitude.  Tliese 
investigations  are  gradually  reducing  the  number  of  dubious 
questions  which  strangely  obscure  the  geographical  history 
of  the  northern  continent.  The  time  is  approaching,  Imt 
has  not  yet  arrived,  when,  by  common  consent,  their  proper 
places  as  discoverers  shall  be  Hseigiied  to  each  of  the  bold 
seamen,  before  and  after  Columbus,  for  whom  it  is  claimed 
that  they  liave,  by  accident  or  design,  been  independent 
explorers  of  portions  of  tlie  New  World. 

Col.  Thomas  H.  -Wynne's  cootributions  of  Virginia's  Early 
History,  alas  now  terminated  by  his  death  ;  Mr.  White- 
head's new  edition  of  his  History  of  East  Jersey  under  the 
Proprietary  Government;  Mr.  Thornton's  New  England 
and  the  English  Commonwealth ;  Mr.  Joucs's  account  of 
the  siege  of  Savannah  in  1864,  and  the  Confederate  opera- 
tions in  Georgia  and  the  thini  military  distriot  of  South 
Carolina,  during  General  Sherman's  marcb  from  Atlanta  to 
the  sea,  written  from  the  Conffilerate  point  of  view,  and 
with  much  of  the  feeling  incident  to  that  position;  and  we 
may  add  the  scientific  pullers  of  Professor  Pliny  E.  Chase, 
which  will  be  observed  in  our  list  of  accessions,  show  the 
activity  of  other  members  of  the  society  in  historical  and 
literary  labors. 

I  number  of  town  and  family  histories  acknowtodged 
r  list  is  worthy  to  be  obsvrved.      Wliile  the  &cts  of 
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general  history  and  of  remote  periods  are  sediilouely  eotight 
out  and  registered,  the  local  narratives  are  tilling  up  the 
space  within  the  greater  outlines,  and  eompletiDg  the  record 
of  the  past. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  gentler  sex  for 
Bome  of  these  eompilations ;  and  they  are  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  suweeding  remarkably  well  in  such  forma  of  lit- 
erary composition. 

Of  course  great  pains  are  taken  to  gather  this  class  of 
productions  for  onr  shelves.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  society,  Jndge  Thomas  tendered  the 
sam  of  tWQ  hundred  dollars  in  aid  of  the  purchase  of  local 
hbtories.  With  a  portion  of  this  gift  sisty-one  valuable 
publications  have  been  procured,  and  others  will  be  obtained 
under  the  tiume  provision  its  I'ai^t  as  favorable  opportunities 
occur. 

Bome  valuable  works  have  been  received  from  London  on 
ao  order  for  the  Davis  alcove.     The  interest  of   the  sura 
appropriated  by  Col.  Davis,  for  a  collection  of  hooks  relat- 
ing to  Spanish  America,  has  been   reserved   till  it  would 
aerve  for  a  desirable  and  economical  investment  in  standard 
publications   from   the   stocks  of  large   dealers.      We   are 
indebted  to  Mr,   Green,  of  the  City  Library,  as  we  have 
been  on  other  occasions,  for  the   kindness  of  permitting  our 
iTcels  to  bo  sent  with  those  for  that  institution,  thereby 
elieving  ris  of  some  coat  and   trouble.     Our  Treasurer,  Mr. 
nine,  had  provided  for  the  payments  to  be  made  in  London. 
The  Assistant  Librurian,  Mr.  Barton,  who  served  in  the 
tnitary  Corps  during  the  lute  war,  has  always  made  it  an 
Iqeot  of  special  effort  to  secure  the  rcUcs  and  doenments  of 
wt  eventful  period.     Large  additions  have  not  been  uiado 
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1  that  qnorter  ia  the  last  six  months,  but  within  a  few  dayv 
we  have  received  from  the  family  of  the  late  Major  S,  V, 
Stone,  ProvoBt-MarBlml  of  the  WorecBter  District,  his  entire 
military  papers,  and  the  accocnts  of  \m  offitx',  conaiBting  of 
general  and  particular  orders  from  the  War  Department, 
and  records  of  all  proceedingf  under  his  eomiQission.  With 
tLeee  is  a  rotiiry  machine,  neatly  made  of  hlack  walnut,  em- 
ployed in  drawing  the  nameB  of  men  who  were  thus  drafted 
into  service.  AJl  these,  and  particularly  the  h'sts  of  namea, 
will  at  some  time  be  regarded  witli  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

The  addreBB  of  Eev,  William  Bentley,  dehvered  before 
the  society,  October  28,  1816,  at  the  Stone  Chapel,  in  Bos- 
tou  (reoontly  discovered  among  liis  papers),  has  now  for  the 
first  time  been  printed,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  series  of 
the  society's  pnblications. 

It  has  frequently  been  Bug^gested  that  a  catalogue  alionld 
be  printed  of  all  the  manuscript  papers  in  posseaaion  of  the 
society.  This  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  many  persons 
are  apt  to  imagine.  Mr.  Barton  has  reeently  made  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  tliese  papers,  and  hue  claBsified  and 
arranged  tliem  with  a  view  to  develop  their  character  and 
impurtunce,  and  facilitate  reference  to  tliem.  This  is  tlie 
first  felep;  and  altiumgli  iu  auch  caeca,  unfortunately,  it  is 
not  alone  le  premier  pas  qui  coiU,  the  way  is  prepared  for 
further  progress  wlieu  the  society  can  afford  the  expenae. 

Notice  has  not  been  taken  heretofore  of  the  invaluable 
catalogues  whidi  have  come  to  us  from  the  Boston  Public 
Library  and  the  Boston  AtlteniPUm.  That  of  the  Public 
Library  has  been  received  in  portions,  and  at  iiitervala, 
wiiinli  liave  left  the  fact  of  completiiHi  somewhat  undefined  ; 
and  that  of  tin.-  AthL>na'um  bas  advanced  only  to  llio  lotler 
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D,  which  conclndeB  the  first  volnme.  Each  of  theee  works 
hns  employed  tlie  labor  of  mRny  liaDtU  for  many  years,  Ijsb 
received  tlie  careful  attention  of  a  high  order  of  t^ritictd 
leamiiig  and  ability,  and  has  required  the  espenditure  of 
many  thousHods  of  dollars.  They  are  deeervedly  declared, 
by  the  lie»t  judges,  to  he  among  the  Ijest  prodiictioDB  of 
their  kind.  Vet  persona  who  eonBiilt  them  for  different 
pnrpoees  wonld  be  likely  to  point  out  ctiftnges  or  additions 
which  they  would  regard  aa  improvements,  and  the  want  of 
which  eeeme  to  them  a  defect.  The  ditfienlty  is  incident  to 
the  taak  itself;  and  liowever  long  or  intently  the  material  of 
a  catalogue  may  he  studied,  something  will  still  be  fonnd 
wanting  to  fultil  the  conditions  of  perfect  snccess — some- 
thing that  might  be  better  expressed,  thai  would  convey 
more  fnlly  or  exactly  the  precise  information  desired ;  and  • 
this  apart  from  any  question  of  accuracy  in  regard  to  names 
or  figures. 

If  catalogues  of  libraries  which  are  prepared  from  the 
books  themselves,  with  the  actual  titles  spread  in  full  before 
tbo  eye,  illustrated  and  explained  by  the  presence  of  the 
work  desoribed,  have  claims  to  considerate  criticism,  we  may 
fairly  enough  assume  tliat  our  humble  endeavor  to  produce 
»  catalogue  of  publications,  in  what  is  now  tlie  United 
States,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  derived  from  miecellanooug 
sources,  such  as  brief  and  imperfect  references,  lists  hastily 
proi>arcd  for  a  casual  purpose,  and,  at  best,  the  incomplete 
entries  of  old  fashioned  catalogues,  is  entitled  to  a  candid 
judgment  for  both  the  manner  and  the  time  of  its  accom- 
plibhment. 

Since  the  first  volume  of  Thomas's  History  of  Printing 
left  the  press,  and  the  text  of  the  secoud  was  knon'n  to  be 


printed,  Bome  impatience  has  been  expressed  at  the  delay 

attending  its'  publication.  The  explanation  is  simple,  and  it 
ie  lioped  will  be  satis  factory.  It  was  t'uund  that  the  cata- 
logue of  aute-revolutionary  publications,  originally  uolleiited 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  continued  and  arranged  by  S.  F. 
Haven,  Jr.,  M.D,,  would  occupy  too  much  space  for  the 
proportions  of  the  second  volume,  to  which  it  was  to  be 
attached.  It  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  length  of  the 
titles  wherever  such  a  reduction  was  admissable,  implying  a 
revision  of  the  entire  catalogue,  with  as  much  comparisoQ 
and  verification  of  titles  by  means  of  authorities  as  was 
practicable  in  the  circumstances.  This  process  has  been 
going  on  under  tire  as  it  were  of  the  printer's  demand  for 
copy;  but  it  has  given  opportunity  for  many  corrections 
.  and  additions,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  numerous  and 
perplexing  compositions  of  the  Matliers.  These  are  rendered 
obscure  by  the  abridged  titles,  furnished  by  Cotton  Mather 
to  Ills  son,  where,  with  an  attempted  arrangement  by  years, 
the  date  wlien  a  sermon  was  written  or  preached  is  often 
given  for  tliat  when  it  was  printed,  and  the  brief  descrip- 
tions are  insufficient  for  identification — leading  often  to 
unconscious  iteration  of  the  same  work  by  difl'erent  names. 

In  many  instances  we  have  been  able  to  supply  the  num- 
ber of  pages,  and  other  desirable  particulars,  which  had  not 
before  been  obtained,  and  to  correct  mistakes. 

Whatever  may  be  the  absolute  success  of  our  enterprise, 
a  foundation  will  have  been  laid  tor  a  national  bibliography 
such  as  has  not  heretofore  existed,  upon  which  it  will  be 
comparatively  easy  to  build.  Our  Society  has  been  invited 
to  furnish  something  appropriate  to  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,     What  could 
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be  more  suitable  in  its  nature,  or  more  proper  for  us  to  offer, 
than  these  volumes  of  the  history  of  printing  in  this  country, 
exliibiting  its  intellectual  growth  from  its  first  occupation 
by  civilized  men  to  the  period  of  its  maturity  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  ?  We  do  not  expect  to  keep  them  back  for 
that  occasion  (or  indeed  for  any  reason  much  longer),  but 
shall  have  them  in  readiness  to  answer  the  call  for  our  rep- 
resentative contribution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  F.  HAVEN. 
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Bonors  anil  Sonatiotis* 


Jamks  Lenox,  Esq.,  New  York.  —  His  Fifth  Annaal  Report  as  President 
of  the  Tmstees  of  the  Lenox  Library;  Drake's  *'Sbakspeare  and  His 
Times,"  two  toIs.  4to ;  and  three  numbers  of  the  Halsius  collection 
of  Toyages. 

WiLXiAM  A.  Whitkhead,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J — His  '*East  Jersey 
tJnder  the  Proprietary  Government,**  second  edition,  1875. 

Commodore  Geo.  Henrt  Preble,  U.  S.  N.  —  His  **  Complete  List  of  the 
Vessels  of  the  United  SUtes  Navy  ft>om  1797  to  1874.** 

Prof.  Pliny  E.  Chase,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  — His  Papers  on  **The  Jupiter- 
Cyclical  Rainfall,**  and  "The  Velocity  of  Primitive  Undulation." 

J.  Wing  ATE  Thornton,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  His  ''New  England  and  the 
English  Commonwealth;  **  Gilbert's  **  Voyage  ft'om  New  South  Wales 
to  Canton,  in  the  year  1788;**  and  •*  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Scandinavian  Poetry.** 

Hon.  Geo.  F.  Hoar,  Worcester.  —His  Report  on  the  Condition  of  the 
South ;  thirty-one  bound  volumes ;  and  six  hundred  and  seventy-three 
pamphlets. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester. — His  Reports  as  Secretary  of 
the  Trustees  of  Worcester  City  Hospital,  and  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Hope  Cemetery;  one  hundred  and  thirteen  pamphlets;  and  one 
war  map. 

Hon.  J.  Carson  Brevoort,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  —  His  "Verrazano  the 
Navigator.** 

Col.  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  New  York. —  His  "Siege  of  Savannah  In  De- 
cember, 1864,  and  the  Confederate  Operations  In  Georgia  and  the  Third 
Military  District  of  South  Carolina  during  Gen.  Sherman's  march 
f^m  Atlanta  to  the  Sea.** 

Rev.  Isaac  C.  Wellcome,  Yarmouth,  Me.  —  His  "History  of  the  Second 
Advent  Message  and  MUsion,  Doctrine  and  People." 

Miss  Ellen  D.  Larned,  Thompson,  Conn.  —  Her  History  of  Windham 
County,  Connecticut,  Vol.  1,  1600  to  1760. 
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JOBM  K.  TiroASY,  Esq.,  81.  Louia.  Mo.— HIb  "Pliilotcllcal  Llbrarj,"  4 
Catalogue  tit  Stamp  Publlcutloiis. 

Dr.  8.  p.  TucKKKMiiK.  Boston.— A  Collection  of  bbt  Musical  Compo- 
sUloo»,  fluL-lj  buuiiil;  and  the  LodUuu  Cbiuuicle  Tot- July  I'J,  1770, 

Hon.  E.  W,  t,E*v«NWORTH,  Syracuso,  N.  Y.~HIb  Geuealog;  of  tbe 
LeATCQiTorth  Funlly  of  tbe  IlDited  .States. 

Rev.  (;.  O.  BuiiDLBK,  Boston.— His  Baptismal,  Marriage  and  Pnaeral 
Bynina;  and  nlue  autographs. 

Hon.  CvHL-8  Woodman,  Carubrlilge.- Hia  WooJman  Gcnedlogj;  and 
Ki'port  of  the  Buxton  Cenleuoial  Celebratiou. 

SisnrKL  G.  Drikr,  Esq.,  Boston. — His  "NarrallTe  Remarks.  Expiisi- 
tory  Notes,  and  lltstorical  Criticisms  of  the  New  Enitli'nd  Historical 
and  GcDealoglcnl  Society,  and  Inctduutally  of  tbe  Mossncbuaotts  His- 
torical Society ;"  and  three  book  cataloi^uea. 

Kev.  P  B,  Hrjior,  Bedford,  N.  Y.— nis  Brief  History  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  at  Bedforil.  N.  Y.,  fforo  tlie  year  1680. 

Mr.  William  J.  Buck.  Pblladelphia.  Fa— His  paper  on  tbe  Early  Dis- 
covery of  Coal. 

Jamks  Williams,  Esq,,  Colunibns,  O.— His  Stale  Auditor's  Report  for 
1674. 

NatRamel  T.  Tbli',,  M.n.,  Bi^thi-I,  Me.— The  Betlicl  Centennial,  187i, 
CODtalulng  Mr.  Trne's  Hlatorlcal  Address  on  that  occasiun. 

Bav.  UENiir  W.  Fuotb,  Boston.- His  Sermon  occasloued  by  the  death 
of  President  Walker. 

Hon,  Francis  Bkjni.ev,  Newport,  R.  1.— His  Report  for  the  Redwood 
Library  Directors,  Sept.  30,  I8T1. 

Mr.  F.  W.  PUTSAM,  Salem.— Uls  "  Remarks  on  the  Mammoth  Cave,  aud 
some  of  Its  aulmals :"  and  on  tbe  "Family  Nemophlda;." 

Thomas  S.  RtitKiiRinE,  M.D.,  Phl)ad«lpbia,  Fa.— His  Report  for  1874,  aa 
Supcriiiteudent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Tor  tbe  Insane. 

Prof.  Edward  NiiRTH,  Utica,  N.  Y.  — His  paper  on  GrMk  Journalism. 

Hon.  Clkmust  H.  Kill,  Washington,  D.  C— His  argument  nt  the  Trial 
of  Whitby,  UarrlnKtou  and  WIHlsmB,  for  Conspiracy;  three  books; 
and  nine  puaphlFis. 

B«v.  ErolsB  Vbtromilk,  Bangor,  Me.- His  Indian  Almanac  for  1876. 

EuwLV  M.  Show,  M,P.,  Provldeuct!.  R.  I.— His  Rep'>rt  as  Superintenil- 
•nt  of  Kvaltti  tor  the  year  l^TS;  and  one  pamphlet. 

TuoMAH  TI.  GAaK,  M.t).,  Worcester.— His  "Case  of  Hydropboblaj"  Bve 
book!  1  two  hundred  wid  nloetcen  pamphlets :  and  one  map. 

Hon.  Amasa  Norcros*,  FItcliburg.— Uls  Inaugural  Address,  and  other 
City  Documoiita  fur  1874. 


Rev.  Da»ibl  Lbacb,  Providence,  E.  I.— Ula  Itcjiort  rs  SupertoM 
of  I'ublic  Sch'jols,  June,  1874. 

AuiKiiT  li.  HoYT,  Esq.,  BoaloD. — HU  "Peppurell  Papers,  with  Skctclies 
i>r  Lieut.-QeB  the  Uuu.  Juiiics  St.  Cliilr,  and  Adiaira)  Sir  Charles 
Enunles.  Bart." 

J.  H.  STiaKNEY,  Esq.,  BnlUmore,  Ma.— His  Esafiy  on  the  Township 
System  ant]  its  odvaDtHges. 

Harhisdn  Allrs,  M.D.,  PliiludelnliU,  Pa.— His  "Ausljsls  of  the  Life- 
Form  in  Art." 

Prof.  Egbert  C.  Smvtb,  Andover— History  of  the  Descendants  of 
John  IJwiglit  of  DeJhani,  Mo.is.,  two  rols,  8vo.  1874;  and  the 
Aiiddvur  Thuologlcal  Scmluary  Caitalogue  fbr  I8T4-6. 

Ret,  R.  C.  W*TRBaTON,  Boston.— Bancroft's  Native  Kaces  of  the  Faclflc 
Coast,  Vol.  1;  Fairhalt's  Rambles  of  an  Archieolnglst ;  Iiaak  Wal- 
ton's Lives  {  and  forty-tbrec  iiliotogmplis  of  the  Indiani',  and  their 
surronndlDga,  tn  the  Ci'torado  Valley. 

W)LU*M  LiWTOs,  Esq.,  New  Roclielle,  N.  T.  — Guide  to  Northern 
ArcbiGolo^;  Some  Manuscript  Notes  on  the  Lawton  Cimlly;  and  two 

Robert  Clarke,  Esq.,  Cincinnati.  O,— Two  copies  of  his  Blbllotheca 

Americana;  and  one  pamphlet. 
Gro,  W.  Childs,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  Public  Ledger  Almanac 

for  1876. 
Rev.  S.   C.   Dauun,   D.D.,   Honolulu,  H.   I.— Three  numbers  of  "The 

Friend." 
Joici.  MUK9KI.L,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y,— Twenly-two  pamphlets. 
Isaac   SNrCKau,    Esq.,    Newark,    0— Twelve    pamphlets ;    and   three 

liewpupers. 
Samuel  A.   Grren,   M,D.,   Boston. — Seven  books;   and  Ufly-llve  paiu- 

Rev.  Gr(ir«e  S.  Paise,  Worce.s tor.— Eighteen  numbers  of  the  American 

Antiquarian  Society's  Prod^edlngs. 
Urxry  Whratlakd,  M.D.,  Salem. — The  ■'  South  Danvers  Wli«rcl,"ttnd 

"The  Peabody  Press,"  l6S'J-74. 
RuFCs    WiJODWARD,    M.U.,   Worcester.— Four  books;   and  forty- fbur 

pamphlets. 
Hon.    Stkphkn    Saijbburt,   Worcester.— One  hundred  and  two  pam- 

plilets  i  uDil  six  Hlrs  of  N'cw»papvn. 
Hon.  Thomjis  U.   Wynnr,   Klchinond,  Va. — The  Colonial  Record*  of 

Vtrgiula:  ami  the   Fln^il  Report  of  the  Virginia  Commtsslonurs  on 

the  Maryland  and  Virtjlnlu  boundary. 


VitajiViKL  PiiKX,  Esq.,  Worcester.— Two  hundred  und  itlnatr  p 

pbk'ts;  thi'  Cbristinn   L'bI'jh,  In   contliioatiiin :  a  parcel  of  ihe  N.  Y. 

Tribune  aa>]  olher  □evrspHpi'rB ;  and  one  rauDiiacrlpt. 
Col.  John  D,  W*shiickn,  Worcester. — Three  hundred  and  twenly-lUree 

Diiinbi<rs  or  Insurance  magazlneii. 
Hon.  Bn.vjAMiH  F-  THoMifl,  BoBUm.^Slstj.one  local  blatorieB. 
Hon.    ISAAU   Davis,   Worcester.— For   the    Davis   Alcove:    Thlrty-lwo 

vidunble   books  aiiil  three  pamphluts,  reliUlug  to   Spnulsli  America; 

■Dd  Tor  Ibe  General  Llbr&ry ;  slKty-elght   buoks ;  two   hundred  and 

twenty-live  pamphlets;  and  one  pliotogrHph. 
Wiu-iAM  A.  Shitii,  Esq,.  Worcester. —Two  hiinrired  and  thirteen  nnm- 

hurs  of  MogailDeH;  sir  maps;  fuar  photographs;  and  variouB  broad- 
aides  and  hand  bills. 
lion.  D.  W.  Lincoln,  Worcester. — Forty-eight  pamphlets. 
Hon.  Brnry  Chapis,  Worcester.— The  "Taft  Family  Oatbering ;"  and 

tliree  historical  pamphlets. 
Hon.  Edward  L.  DA^'18,  Worcester.— A  case  of  four  medals  in  Com- 

uivmuratlon  of  the  llandredlh  Anniversary  of  American  IndepenU- 

noD.  GBORoe  F.  VsRRr.  Worcester.— The  Massachusetts  Memorial  of 

Charles  Sumner. 
Hon.    Hamiltiin  Fish,   Washington,    D.   C— Papers    relating    to    the 

Forei^  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1874. 
Ubxbv   Austin   WnrrsBV,   Esq.,   Boston.— The   History    of    Castlne, 

Penobscot  and  Broohsvilte,  Maine. 
Hon.  pELEO  W.  Chakdleb,  Boston. — "The  New  Gloacest«r  Centennial," 

lt)T(. 
Hod.  Hamilton   A.  Hili.,  Boston. — Reports  or  the  Mnasachnsetts  Com- 

mlssiunerB  to  the  Exposition  at  Virnna,  1873. 
Mr.  J.  S.  WrsBY,  Worcester.- -The  Sewton  Directory  for  lfl73. 
Mr.   DiVTli    Sbwall  Messksgeb,  Worcester. — "Qeorgeana  nnd  York 

UItiBtrat«d i"  and  live  early  commissions  of  Hon.  David  Sewall. 
Mr.  8i-Mni!i.  8.  Oiikkn,  Worcc-nter. — "Orthodoxy  and  Heresy  In  the 

CbrlMtlaii  Church,"  b;  Rev.  E.  U.  Uall. 
Rev.  W.  n,  SakfoKd,  Worcester. —The   Early  Annals    of   Newingtoo; 

one  manuscript  Scnnon  i  and  nmi  proclamation. 
Ur.    Jrhkhiah    Coldukn,  Boston. — The  Fedlgrcu  of  Sir  Ferdltiaudo 

OorgH. 
Mr.  JosnCA  B.  Lviw,  Worcester.— One  pamphlet. 
Hni.  HK!irv  W.  SlOOPRSBY,  Milton. — The  Genealogy  of  llie  Slgouruey 

Family. 
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Samuel  C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Philadel phln.  Ph.— ProreedinEs  nt.  the  Inying 
of  tlie  Corner  Stone  of  Ihe  New  Public  RiiUdliiga  on  I'eun  Square  iu 
tbe  City  of  Pliilnilelplilii,  July  i,  1874. 

Mr.  W.  M.  JoMBS,  Utlca,  N.  Y,— An  Recount  of  Fnrt  Herkimer  Chnreh, 
erected  la  1766. 

Hon.  Gkoboe  W.  Richardwis,  Worcester.— One  panipliU't ;  bd  enrly 
uewipapcr;  and  varloiiB  rirriilars. 

Mrs.  Lot  Jonks,  New  York.— Two  blalodcnl  pamplilets. 

Cbaklr-s  H.  Hart,  Esq..  PliUHiloIphla,  Pa.— Oua  pnniphlet. 

Rev.  W.  K.  HisTiNQTON,  D.D.,  Worcester.— Two  pamphleta. 

Clarendon  Harris,  Esq.,  Worcester.- One  painpblet. 

Mr.  C.  IIOLLAKH,  Chicttgiii  III.— A  reljel  newspaper. 

Mr.  J.  Braixbhd  Haj.i.,  Worccter— Unc  Biitogrnpli ;  and  one  curd. 

Messrs.  Sumner  Puatt  &  Co.,  WoKester. — Twunty-one  Iwoks,  mostly    . 
Directories. 

Prof.  Charles  O.  Thompson,  Wo  re  eater.— One  hundred  and  sUly-ilx 
Technical  School  Calolugucs,  11473-4. 

Hev.  W.  S.  Perrt,  D.D.,  Genev*,  N.  T.— One  book  and  forty-eight 
pamphlets,  relating  to  the  Protci4taut  Episcopal  Chnrch. 

MesBfs.  SiBONG  4  RooKBs,  Worcester.— The  Miner's  Journal,  In  cou- 
tlouBtioD ;  and  the  Coal  and  Iron  llecord  tur  1874. 

Charles  F.  Washburn,  Eaq..  Worcester.  — Elaht  volumes  of  News- 
papers ;  and  twenty-three  Nog.  of  Miigaxines. 

Messrs.  Grout  &  Pittnam.  Worcester.— Twenty-one  books;  two  hun- 
dred and  three  pamphlets ;  and  one  photograph. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Smith,  Worcester. — Nine  books;  one  hundred  and  seveaty- 
one  pamphlets;  sixty-flre  prints;  flve  charts;  and  one  map. 

Miss  Marv  C.  Gat,  SuOleld,  Conn.— The  Cimnecifcut  Courant  for  1874. 

Puny  Earle,  M.D.,  Northampton. — Two  hundred  and  tlfty- four  Reports 
of  Insane  Asylums. 

Ja-mcs  Bennett,  Esq.,  Leominster. — Six  books ;  Bud  Ave  pamphlets. 

Mr.  A.  B.  DbaN,  Worcester.— Zlon's  HcruUI.  IS72-74. 

Mr.  RicHAKD  O'Fltn.s,  Worcester.— Two  books;  and  Manuscript 
matter  relDtlni;  to  the  RebclUou  vt  IHGI-CS. 

Mr.  C.  fl.  METi:»i,r,  W(irce*t«r.— l>uc  book;  and  fonrtccn  pamphlets. 

Mrs.  P.  S.  L,  CASriRLi).  Worcusler.- "The  Jubilee  Sliitcera  of  Flslt 
University;"  and  the  ■'  Phltosophy  of  Slcfip." 

James  S-  RoaKRS,  Esq,,  Worcestar.— Nine  Ghodo  Island  Almanacs. 

Miss  Jdsik  E.  Biiuxns,  Bedford,  N.  U.— Three  Interemlug  MauubcrlpUi 
<if  early  date. 
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rWooDWiRD,  Esq,,  Worcester.— The  World's  Jubilee  AdmlS^^ 
Cards.  I8G9. 
EuiRinnR   II.   Goss,   F.iq.,   Mdrnge.— The  Catniogin-    of   the   Melrose 

I'ublic  Lihrery;  nnd  Itoports  of  the  Town  Offlcera  af  Melrose.  18T5. 
Messrs.  Kwstcutt  &  Co.,  Worcester— Eightecu  hooks ;  and  rortj-foor 

painpbleU. 
Gun.  Groruk  H.  Sbibpfi,   New  York.- The  First,   Second,  ftod  Third 
Reports  of  the  Reuuious  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Polomac 
Tub  Assistant  Librarian.— Thirty-seveii  pomphlets. 
C.  t'uKE  Uarku,  Esi).,  Providence,   H.  I.— Au  Index   to  Americu) 

Foetry  and  Plays  In  his  Collection- 
Tub  FAMii.y  of  the  latk  Maj.   8.  T.  Btohk,  Worcester. — The  Draft 
Box   used  hy  Mnjor  Stoue   while  Provost  Marshal  of  the  8tli  Mas- 
sachusetts DUcrlet.     AIho  nine  books  and  four  pamphlets;  and  other 
printed  and  manuscript  mutter,  relnllo^  to  the  Rebellion. 
Thk  EsTATB  01*  Rev.  Dambl  KmoAU.,  thrDUgh  B.  O.  Kimbiill,   Esq., 

Nccdham,  Mass.— Forty-six  books;  and  three  pamphlets. 
Thb  SsUTueoNiAjf  IsSTmiTioK.— The  Con tri bullous,  Vol.  lix.;    Col- 
lections, Vols.  X.,  xL   and  ili. ;    and   Annual   Reports   fur   tSTI  and 
IB-3. 
Thb  Palbooraphical  SoaBry,  Loudon.— Their  F&c-Siinlles  of  Aacleut 

MttDuscrliits,  Parts  t-3. 
TnK  Essex  iKSTtTUTR.— The  Bulletin.  Vol.  S,  Nos.  T-IS;  and  CoUectloue, 

Vol.  12.  Pan  *,  and  Vol.  13,  Purl  1. 
Tub  Nbw  Emolam)  Hihtoric-Gkkb  a  logical  Soliety. — Their  Register, 

■s  ]HBDi-d;  and  proceedings  for  Jan.,  ISTfi. 
Thb  Acadkmy  ok  Natuiul  Bciescm  or  PniLAueLPHiA.— Their  Pro- 
ceedings, Parts  S  and  8.  for  18T4. 
The  Academy  OF  Science  Of  St.  Lot^ts, — Their  Tranaaeilons,  VoL  8, 

No.  a. 
TiiK   WiscoKBiN    nisTuBicAL    SOCIETY. —Their   Tweaty-flrst   Annual 

Aepori. 
Tub  MAiiri.AJfD  HisrOKiCAi.  Socikty.- Their  Fund  Publication,  No.  3. 
Tkk  Socikty  of  A.NTi^L'AittKS  of  LoNDo^.  —  Thelr  Pruceedtngs,  Second 

Series.  Vol.  vi.,  No.  lii. 
The  BoVAi,  Gboor  kPiiiCAt,  Bowkty— Their  Journal,  Vol.  xllli, ;  and 

Proceedings,  Vol.  xvDL.  Nos.  1  aiid  6. 

[  Cubdeh  Clcii.— Tbelr  Annual  Report.   1ST4;   and  <■  Essays  on 
MHlcal  EcononiT,"  by  Uasttat. 

B  AUBRICAH  PuiLOsuriiiCAL  SflctBTY.— Their  Proceedings,  No.  93. 
A  SodKTB  DBS  Bxi'iiKa  IIlHTouiLtiTes,  Pnris. — Their  Joamal,  No.  C,  in 
1  tilc  year  1HT4. 


Thk  Canadun  IxflTiTDTB.— Their  Journal,  an  IsBoed. 

LaCommmsw.n  iMPftRiALK  AncHFouHiKjrK,  St.  Petersburg,  Htissln.— 

Their  lloportB,  18119-Tl. 
Thk  MASSAOinreETiH  Mkuicai.  Society.— The  State  and  Society  Laws, 

1874. 
Thk  MAssArHDSRiTs  HoRTicni.TrnAt  Society.— Their  Transaciions  for 

1874.  I'an  II. ;  nnd  the  Schedule  of  Prlics  for  ISTG. 
Tna  Gkand  Lodge  of  MAa§ACHui'K'iTs,  Pbeb  ask  Accrptbd  Misoss.- 

Their  ProcecilinKfl,  Sept.  8,  187*. 
Thk   MASSACUusETTe   Gknkiui.    Hospital.— The     Sbtty-flrBi    Anuual 

Report. 
The  Boston  Board  of  Tbaob. — Their  Twenly-flret  Annual  Bejiort. 
Tub     MASSACHUfiETra     Chaiiitablf.     Mkchamcs    AseocuTios.— An 

Account  of  the  Twoinii  Exhibition. 
Tbe   Amerioan    Baptist   MiesioNART   Union.- Their   Magazine,    ns 

The  Fuee  Pi'BUC  Library    op   Worcester.— The  Firieeoth  Annual 

Report;  flrty  flies  of  newspapers;  and  one  bnndred  and  twenlj-^lghl 

pamphlets. 
Thf.  Yoirsa  Me-n's  Crristian  Association  of  Wobcbstbr. —Twenty 

Illes  uf  uewspapers ;  one  book;  and  thirty  pamphlets. 
The  Worcf.stkr  Cuutiry  Mecuaxics  Asbociatiok. — Eighteen  lllea  of 

newspapera. 
The  Feoplk's    CtVB,  Worcester.- Their  Tliird  Annual  Report;  and 

forty- seven  boobs. 
The   Mkrcantile   Lidbabv    Assocution  of  San  FRAHCtsco.— Tbeir 

Twentj-secoud  Auuual  Report. 
1'hb  Luirary  Company  op  Philadelphia. — Additions  to  the  Library 

from  July,  187*,  to  January,  18TS. 
Thf,  Vermont  State  Liiirabt.- Nine  Vermont  State  DocomeQU. 
The  LiBRARV  of  Conoress.— The  Annual  Report  for  1871. 
The  Piiovidksce  Athkn^ium.— The  Thlrty-nluLh  Annual  Report. 
The  Makchester  Public  Free  Library.— The  Twentj-Becond  Annuai 

Report. 
The  Bostox  Pobuc  Libr.iry.- The  Bniletln,  as  iasucd. 
Tbe  IJebcantile  Library  AssoaATiox  of  Baltimoke.- A  Catalogae  of 

English  Prose  Fictlou  to  be  fonnd  In  the  Llbrary- 
TiiKMKiiCAH'nLE  Libraiiy  AssoorATIoMQF  FaJLADELPHU.— Tbe  Fiflj- 

Hrst  and  Flfty-secouU  Anonal  Itvports. 
The  MAaeACHi'HEiTS  State  Libra  ry. — The  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 

CouimUsloners  to  the  Exposition  al;  Vicnua. 


Tai.«  C0H.B0K.— The    Catalogue    of  Offlcera  and  Students  In  Tale 

College. 
Harvard  Collkgk.— The  Report  of  the  President,  I8T3-T*. 
Trk   M*9sacbo9ktt8  Statu  Normal   School  at  Wohcbstbr. — The 

First  Catalogue  and  Circular,  1874-76. 
The  Enoinrer  Defahtmkkt,  U.  S.  A. — Four  books ;  and  six  pamphlets. 
Tub    United    SxATsa  Bureau   of  Educatioh.— One  book;  and  two 

pamphlets. 
The  State  of  New  Hampshire. — Journal  for  the  June  Seaaion,  1874; 

and  Itc porta  for  1874. 
The  Statb  op  Ohio.— Two  State  Reports. 

The  City  of  Bostus.— The  Public  Documents  for  1874,  three  vols. 
The  State  Lukatic  Asylum  at  WwRCBSTKn.— The  Thirty-ninth  Annual 

Report. 
Tub  Massachusetts  Asylum  fob  the  Busd.— A  Reprint  of  the  Report 

of  1829:  and  the  Fortj-thlrd  AnuQai  Report. 
The  State  Boabd  of  Health  op  MASsACnuBBTra. — Their  Sixth  Annual 

The  City  National  Bank,  Worcester.— Eleven  books;  and  a  Collection 

of  New  York  and  Boston  newspapers. 
Tbe  WORCBSTEB  Natioital  Bask. — The  New  York  Evening  Post;  and 

Commercial  BulleCiu,  for  IBTf;  with  a  parcel  of  Banker's  I.lst^,  etc. 
Tub  Massachusetts  Nationai.  Bank.— Copies  of  Bills  and  Certiilcatca 

of  Stock  of  Massachusetts  Bank,  Boston. 
Ucssrs.  J.   B.   LtPpiMCOTT   £   Co.,    Philadelphia,   Pa.— Their  Houthlj 

Bulletin,  as  Issued. 
Mr.  E.  Stbiqer,  New  York. — His  LiterarUcbe  Bertchte.  as  Issued. 
Messrs.  C.  Bkinwau)  &  Co.,  Paris,  Fr.- Their  Bulletin  Manuel,  ai 

Ucssra.  COUK,   80N  £  Jenkins,   N«w   York. — Their   EicursionLst,  ai 

The  Western  PunusHiNa  Associatton. — Their  Journal,  as  Issued. 
The   Enrrons  or  the  American  Journal  or  Numismatics. — Their 

Journal,  as  Issued. 
The  PnopRiETons  OF  THE  Nation. ^About  four  volumes,  to  complete 

the  file. 
TsB  Propiubto&s  op  THE  WoRCESTBR  Daily  aku  Webkly  Spt. — Their 

papers,  as  Issued ;  and  twentj  copies  of  Ihelr  Centennial  Paper. 

PROPKTETORa  OF  THE  WOBCE0tER  DaILT  AND  WEEKLY  O  AEKTTB.— Thclf 

papers,  as  issued. 
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Pbopbietor  or  the  Worcester  Daily  Press.— Hl8  paper,  as  issued. 
Propkibtors  of  the  Worcester  Palladium.— Their  paper,  as  issued. 
Proprietors  of  the  Fitchburo  Sentinel. — Their  paper,  as  issued. 
Proprietor  of  the  Barre  Gazette. — His  paper,  as  issued. 
Proprietor  of  the  Ayer  Public  Spirit.— His  paper,  as  issued. 
Proprietor  of  the  Word. — His  paper,  a^issued. 


Eqiort  of  tije  treasurer* 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiqaarian  Society  submits  the  foU 
lowing  semi-annnal  Report,  for  the  six  months  ending  April  23,  1875. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fandy  Oct.  20, 1874,  was  |dl,  100.64 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .  .     1,694.58 

$82,695.22 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  .  .     1,127.46 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $81,567.76 

The  Collection  and  Research  Fund^  Oct.  20, 1874,  was  $15,899.98 
Received  for  dividends,  interest,  &c.,  since,  .        528.  i5 

15,928.88 
Paid  for  books  and  part  of  Librarian's  salary,        823.64 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 15,604.74 

The  Bookbinding  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1874,  was $9,571.52 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .   •         851.69 

9,923.21 
Paid  for  binding  and  part  of  Asst.  Librarian's 

salary, 895.88 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 9,527.83 

The  Publishing  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1874,  was $9,918.43 

Received  for  dividends,  interest,  and  Arom  sale 

of  publications, 868.45 

10,281.88 
Paid  for  expenses  on  History  of  Printing  and 

for  Semi-Annual  Report, 852.91 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 9,428.97 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1874,  was  .   .  $11,838.62 
Received  for  interest  since, 897.70 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 12,236  82 
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The  Isaac  Davis  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1874,  was $752.87 

Received  for  interest  since, 21.72 

774.69 
Paid  for  books  at  sundry  times, 135.79 

Present  amonnt  of  the  Fund, 638.80 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1874,  was ....    $1,272.20 
Beceiyed  for  interest  since, 37.08 

Present  amonnt  of  the  Fund, 1,309.28 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds, .      ...  $80,313.20 

There  has  been  received  firom  Hon.  B.  F.  Thomas, 

for  the  purchase  of  local  histories,    .   .   •       $100.00 
From  this  amonnt  there  has  been  expended,  .  .  .  82.50 

Leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  .  .  .  17.50 

$80,330.70 
Cash  on  hand,  included  in  foregoing  statement,  $1,060.70 

IXVESTMKKTS. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $15,100.00 

Railroad  Stock, 4,900.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 11,070.00 

Cash, 497.76 

$31,567.76 

The  Collection  and  Besearch  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $4,500.00 

Railroad  Stock, 1,500.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 9,300.00 

Cash. 304.74 

15,604.74 

The  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $5,000.00 

Railroad  Stock, 1,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 3,000.00 

County  Bonds, 500.00 

Cash, 27.33 

9,527.33 
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T?ifi  Publishing  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Bank  Slock, $1,400.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 7,000.00 

City  Bonds 1,000.00 

Cash, 28.97 

9,428.97 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Bank  Stock, $500.00 

Railroad  Stock, 1,200.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 2,000.00 

City  Bonds, 8,500.00 

Cash, 86.82 

12,286.82 

The  Isaac  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  Bonds, $500.00 

United  Sutes  Bonds, 100.00 

Cash, 88.80 

688.80 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund  is  invested  in,— 

City  Bonds, $1,000.00 

U.  S.  Bonds, 200.00 

Cash, 109.28 

$1,809.28 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds,  .  .  .  $80,818.20 


RespcctAiUy  snbmitted. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Treasurer. 
WoucESTER,  April  23,  1875. 


We,  the  undersigned,  auditors  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
have  examined  the  above  account,  and  And  it  to  be  correct  and  properly 
vouctied.  We  have  also  examined  the  investments  and  find  them  as 
stated. 

ISAAC  DAVIS. 
EBENEZER  TORREY. 

WoRCKSTER,  April  23,  1876. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL   MEETING,   OCTOBER  21.  1875,   AT  TOE   HALL  OF  THE 

SOCIETY,  IN  WORCESTER. 


The  President,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  chair. 

The  reeords  ot*  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  aj)proved. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Gkeen  read  the  report  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  IIavex,  tlie  Librarian,  and  Mr.  Paine,  the  Treasurer, 
rea<l  their  rei)orts,  which,  together  with  that  of  Dr.  Green, 
were  acce[)ted,  on  motion  of  Judge  Thomas,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Publication,  to  be  printed  at  their 
dirt(rretion. 

The  President  read  letters  from  Lord  Houghton,  lion. 
K.  C  WiNTiiKor,  (Commodore  Preble,  and  Maj.  Hes.  Perley 
I\>()KE,  members  of  the  So<'icty,  stating  their  regret  at  being 
de[)rived  of  the  pleasure  of  attending  this  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  11.  M.  Dkxtek  spoke  of  the  great  interest 
Lord  lloi'divros  had  expressed  to  him,  in  the  objects  of  the 
Society.  lie  is  Lord  of  th(;  Manor  of  Sirroobv,  where  the 
^[avtlowrr  Cnmmunitv  had  their  home,  an<l  all  American 
hirttnri<-;il  resjardi  on  Kntrlish  soil  m(»ets  not  oidv  his  cordial 
ap[>roVMl  iiiid  .^vinpjitliy,  but  his  In'arty  <M>(">j)cration. 

The  Hon.  P.  IvMouv  Aldkkh  :nid  Ri'v.  K.  II.  Hall  witc 
api>ointed     to     rolle<-t    the     ballots     tor     IVesident.       Tliev 
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reported  that  the  Honorable  Stephen  Salisbury  was  nnani- 
mously  elected.  Mr.  Salisbury,  in  a  few  words,  accepted 
the  office. 

Hon.  G.  F.  Hoar,  Dr.  Joseph  Sargent,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Dexter  were  appointed  a  committee  to  present  nominations 
for  the  remaining  offices. 

They  made  the  following  report,  and  the  gentlemen  named 
therein  were  unanimously  elected  by  ballot : 

Vice  Presidents: 

Hon.  Benj.  F.  Thomas,  LL.D.,  of  Boston. 
James  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

Council : 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  of  Boston. 

Joseph  Sargent,  M.D.,  of  Worcester. 

Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge. 

Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  D.D.,  of  Worcester. 

Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  LL.D.,  of  Charlestown. 

Hon.  Henry  Chapin,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 

Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  LL.D.,  of  Hartford,  Ct. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  of  Boston. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence, 
Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  LL.D.,  of  Hartford. 

Secretary  of  Domestic  Coi^espondence, 
Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge. 


liecording  Secretary, 
Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  of  Worcester. 

Treasurer. 
Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 

Committee  of  Ihcblication  : 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  of  Boston. 
Ghables  Deane,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge. 

Auditors  : 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 
Hon.  Ebenezeb  Torbey,  of  Fitchburg. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mate- 
rials for  the  notice  of  Col.  Wynne,  in  a  former  report  of  the 
Coancil,  were  principally  furnished  by  his  friend,  Richakd 
A.  Brock,  Esq. 

Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  reminding  the  Society  of  the 
fragmentary  state  in  which  the  Records  of  the  Great  Coun- 
cil of  New  England  were,  spoke  of  a  very  important  di»- 
covery  which  had  been  made  within  a  few  months.  He 
referred  to  the  finding  of  three  additional  pages,  deter- 
mining the  date  of  the  division  of  the  New  England  coast 
among  the  Patentees.  Mr.  Deane  read  a  portion  of  his 
notes  on  the  subject,  and  the  So<;iety  unanimously  voted,  on 
motion  of  Judge  Tlioinas,  that  he  be  requested  to  prepare 
them  for  jmblication  with  the  prweedings  of  this  meeting. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Peab^jdy,  D.D.,  after  a  humorous  aUusion  to 
the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  ha^J 
omitted  the  titleo  of  tlie  gentlemen  named  therein,  said  that 


he  conld  now  authoritatively  Btato  tiiat  the  letter  rocently 
|>ntiliahe(i,  [jurportiitg  to  be  writlen  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  in 
wliich  thiit  einiiieLl  uian  treaU  wilh  uouteiiijit  iho  actiou  of 
Harvard  Uoivereity  in  cont'erring  an  honnrarj  degree  njK*n 
hiui,  is  a  hoax.  This  declaration  by  Dr.  Ficabody  was  re- 
ceived with  miidi  Batisfautioii  by  the  Society. 

Tlie  Hon.  P.  Emoky  Alukich  was  called  npon  by  the 
President  to  read  an  essay  he  was  supposed  to  have  pre- 
^mred,  oii  the  subject  of  the  criminal  lafl-B  of  the  Colony  and 
Commonwealth.  Jndge  Aldrich,  in  reB]>onBe,  stated  that  iie 
hail  not  brought  his  notes  on  the  subject  with  him,  but  had 
given  the  subject  thought  during  a  vacation  period,  and 
stated  the  points  which  had  impressed  him  chiefly  in  relation 
to  it.  He  had  considered  tlie  condition  of  the  laws  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  tho  Constitution,  traced  tlieir 
changes  to  the  present  time,  and  sought  to  ascertain  tlie 
moving  causes  of  those  changes.  Judge  Aldrioh  did  not 
believe  in  tlie  theory  of  the  present  epidemic  of  crime.  He 
believed  lliere  never  was  a  time  when,  on  the  whole,  hie  and 
property  were  more  secure  than  now.  He  believed  timt  any 
attempt  to  excite  alarm  and  apprehension  was  unwise  and 
unwarrantable.  Kor  was  ho  wilting  to  nssign  to  the  "tramp 
nuisance"  so  important  a  relation  to  crime  aa  had  of  late 
been  claimed  for  it. 

Judge  Aldbich'b  remarks  were  listened  to  with  marked 
attention,  and  it  was  voted  that  he  be  rc<iuested  to  fur- 
nish  hia  notes  for  publication  with  tl»e  proceedings  of  this 
meeting. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Thomas  spoke  of  some  of  the  Buggestians  of 
Judge  Aldiuoh.  He  desired  to  express  his  hearty  concur- 
rence in  the  belief  that  the  iiresent  time  was  the  best  time 
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that  had  ever  existed.  He  believed  the  country  was  bettor 
off  in  every  respect  than  fifty  years  ago  —  the  people  wiser, 
more  moral,  more  truly  religious.  The  idea  that  we  were 
degenerate  sons  Was  one  against  which  he  would  protest 
with  all  the  emphasis  of  hearty  conviction. 

Bev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  in  l>ehalf  of  the  clergy,  expressed 
the  hope  that  Judge  Aldbich's  paper  would  be  printed,  as 
containing  most  valuable  suggestions  and  facts  for  the  use 
and  encouragement  of  that  profession. 

Hon.  Geobob  F.  Hoab  also  added  a  few  words  upon  the 
same  subject.  He  illustrated  the  tendency  of  men  to  look 
back  for  the  era  of  purity  in  morals  and  politics,  by  reading 
a  few  lines  from  a  poem  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society,  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  1803,  by  J.  Warren 
Brackett. 

Hon.  Hbnby  Chapin,  Rev.  Dr.  Dexteb,  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis, 
and  Rev.  Edwabd  H.  Hall,  briefly  remarked  upon  the  gen- 
eral subject  brought  forward  by  Judge  Aldbich. 

The  Recording  Secretary  submitted  the  recommendation 
by  the  Council  of  the  following  gentlemen  for  membership 
of  the  Society :  Edmund  Quinoy,  Esq.,  of  Dedham ;  Rev. 
W.  R.  Huntington,  D.D.,  of  Worcester ;  and  they  were,  by 
ballot,  unanimously  elected. 


rii 


The  annual  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Becording  Secretary. 


EEPOIIT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


In  accordance  with  a  long  custotn,  as  authoritative  as  the 
By-Law  whidi  requires  it,  the  Conncil  of  the  Amerii^an 
AntiqiiariaQ  Society  rcBpectfiiiyr  submit  their  semi-annual 
report,  on  its  condition.  They  find  it  an  agreeable  duty  to 
note  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  library.  Its  growth 
during  the  six  inontlia  has  been  steady  and  satisfactory,  and 
its  use  has  been  very  generally  extended  to  scholars  and 
others,  who  liave  come  hither — some  from  a  long  distance — 
to  consult  its  books.  The  accession  of  pamphlets  has  been 
Urge,  and  while  many  of  them  are  of  no  B|)eciiil  rarity, 
a  of  them  are  of  a  good  deal  of  value.  It  is  impossible 
'to  sny  with  truth  that  an  ordinary  pamphlet  is  worthless, 
for  the  time  miiy  come  when  its  humble  pages  will  fur- 
nish an  obscure  date  that  is  wanted  to  till  a  great  gap.  Or 
it  may  furnish  a  single  fact  that  will  fit  in  between  two  oilier 
facta,  and  the  three  will  come  together,  like  pieces  of  a 
puzzle,  and  he  broad  cnongh  to  establish  a  principle.  Mr. 
Savage  baa  said  tiiat  he  would  give  a  liundrcd  dollars  a 
line  for  five  lines  al>ont  John  Harvard.  Tlie  time  was  when 
livery  incident  in  Harvurti'a  life  could  have  been  given  in 
detail,  but  it  was  not  known  tlien  that  lie  was  to  fonnd  a  col- 


lege which  was  to  spread  l 


nto  a  great  university.     Just 


Buch  information  as  Mr.  Savage  wuutud  is  furnished  evury 


day  in  pamphlets,  abont  some  modeBt  tienefactor  whose 
name  may  stand  at  some  future  period  as  John  Harvard's 
does,  Imt  whom  nobody  caree  for  now.  How  valuable 
wonld  be  eveu  n  halt-dozen  linee  abont  Shakspenre,  ancb  as 
might  have  been  written  by  the  moat  inBtgniticaut  pam- 
phleteer of  Lis  age, — euch  «a  perhaps  waa  written,  but  which, 
for  tlie  want  of  an  AntiqnHrian  Society,  was  lost  to  posterity. 
We  have  the  authority  of  Milton  that  a  wise  man  will  make 
better  use  of  an  idle  pamphlet  than  a  fool  will  do  of  sacred 
Scripture.  A  hint  in  even  an  old  almanac  may  put  an  author 
on  the  right  track  in  following  a  eubject.  We  find  the  trace 
where  we  little  expect  to  find  it.  Nothing,  according  to  a 
French  proverb,  is  more  probable  tlian  the  improbable. 

The  sure  and  safe  way  then  ie  for  an  antiquarian  library 
to  collect  anything  and  everytliing  in  the  shape  of  a  book, 
pamplilet,  broadside  or  ballad,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
time  may  come  when  it  will  pay  to  winnow  tlie  chaff  to  lind 
the  grain.  This  holds  good  particularly  in  a  new  country, 
where  society  is  not  wholly  formed, — ia  somewhat  transitory 
in  its  character, — and  ite  best  reflection  ia  found  in  the 
local  literature.  The  habits  of  tlionght  of  a  people  are  best 
shown  ill  what  comes  from  the  pririting-preaa.  Everywhere, 
the  demand  regulates  the  supply;  and  this  la  true  of  literary 
matters  as  of  grosser  materials.  Tlie  train  of  public  thought 
at  the  present  lime  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  present  puhli- 
cations.  Never  before  was  printing  used  so  mnch  as  now  to 
scatter  abroad  individual  opinions  and  new  ideas  in  reUgion, 
morals,  philosophy,  political  economy,  and  other  questions 
that  strike  deep  into  the  human  mind.  And  in  no  other 
country  is  this  mcuua  employed  so  mncb  as  in  onr  own, 
bccuuse  printing  ia  cheap,  the  press  free  iiud  reading  general. 
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To  preserve  this  reflection  of  our  age  for  future  generations, 
these  pamphlets  are  of  great  value  and  should  be  saved. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  know  that  particolar  pains  have 
been  taken  bj"  Mr.  Jlaven  and  Mr,  Barton  to  collect  local 
histories  and  historical  addresses.  Special  eflbrta  have  been 
made  now  fur  several  years  to  obtain  such  publications. 
These  arc  neuallv  printed  in  small  editions  and  soon  become 
scarce.  The  books  of  this  class  are  added  by  the  generosity 
of  Judge  Thomas,  who  i)ro\'iiled  means  to  buy  for  the 
library  many  volumes  that  were  wanted  for  its  shelves.  It 
is  dillicalt  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  an  ai-cnrate 
town  history.  It  deals  witli  the  tirst  principles  and  the  sim- 
plest form  of  political  organization,  which  are  the  character- 
istic features  of  a  town  government.  It  goes  back  to  the 
beginning,  and  furnishes  an  abuudaiice  of  the  raw  material 
to  the  general  historian  who  comes  afterwards  and  who 
views  the  snhject  from  a  broader  stand-point.  A  town  is 
fortimate,  Indeed,  that  has  a  local  antiquary  to  write  its 
history.  The  earlier  such  au  undertaking  is  begun,  the 
bettor,  as  the  sonrces  of  information  aro,  in  part,  the  old 
inhatiitiiuts  whoso  tenure  of  life  is  slender;  in  part,  private 
collections  of  letters  and  papers  which  are  liable  to  be 
BCHtti.-red  and  lost  after  tho  death  of  the  owners. 

The  Council  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
8oc;iety  to  the  Indian  relics  displayed  in  the  cabinets.  Since 
tho  endowment  of  the  Pealiody  Museum,  at  Cambridge,  the 
Biiliji'ct  of  American  Arcliaiology  has  been  studied  with 
Increased  zeal,  and  a  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  this 
branch  of  stncnce.  Anything  connected  with  the  North 
American  Indians  is  deemcJ  worthy  of  the  study  of  the 
mntitpiary.     The  stone  tools  and  weapons  of  the  Aborigines 


—with  tli8  frngments  of  their  pottery  iind  the  remains  of 
tliL'ir-shel!  heaps — furnieh  much  that  is  known  aljuiit  the 
hnhita  iinil  ciifitoms  of  that  unrortunate  rnce.  It  is  a  atngular 
('net  that  oertaiti  forms  of  domestic  implements  among  thera 
are  nearly  identical  with  those  found  »mung  primitive  peo- 
ple in  othor  and  distant  parts  of  the  world.  The  true 
explaiiAtiun  of  this  doubtless  is  that  they  are  the  simplest 
exjireesion  of  hnman  needs.  Give  to  savago  races  a  want, 
and  thny  will  find  a  common  remedy  if  within  their  reach. 
Limited  aa  id  the  language  of  the^e  relics,  they  speak  with 
tintniHttikahtu  sound.  Some  of  them  tell  of  the  skill  ro- 
<]uirt,'d  to  fonn  them  and  of  tlie  cunning  craftsmen  that  lived 
in  thoae  diiys.  Others  reveal  that  the  material  was  hronght 
in  the  rough  from  a  distance,  and  then  fashioned  liy  the 
native  artisana.  The  shell-henps  make  known  the  character 
of  their  food,  in  part,  with  all  the  certainty  of  a  hill  of  fare 
Bt  iho  Parker  llonse,  and  wild  gaine  was  considered  then  as 
much  of  a  luxury  as  now.  The  ornamentation  on  their 
j>ottory  shows  an  artistical  taste,  an  impulse  towards  the 
beautiful,  which  they  themselves  uould  neither  explain  nor 
nndarstand. 

Tlic  report  of  the  Librarian,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
report  of  tho  Council,  gives  the  accessions  in  detail,  and 
makes  such  statements  and  siiggeslions  aa  may  seem  proper. 
They  show  that  the  Libniry  was  never  nmre  useful  tinin 
now,  and  that  its  friends  keep  it  constantly  in  mind.  The 
report  of  the  Treasnrer,  also  making  a  part  of  this  report, 
bIiows  a  lienltiiy  condition  of  the  funds.  They  are  invested 
ratbttr  with  a  view  to  safety  and  security  than  to  largo 
dividends. 

It  is  Uie  sud  <hit.y  of  the  Cimuiil  to  note  the  deaths  in  tlio 
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BoHety,  of  w!iit;li  five  hnve  otJiiiiri'ed  since  the  last  nieeting. 
Jean  Fredfirio  du  Wiildeuk,  who  wiia  diosea  a  riiomliBr  of 
this  Siidety  October  23,  1S39,  died  in  Parle,  on  the  second 
of  May  last.  He  was  distiiij^iiislied  tint  only  as  a  traveller 
and  ATI  artist,  Imt  aleo  us  liiiving  passed,  by  ni^&rly  a  decade, 
the  dis|)itt<]d  boiiiidnry  of  the  lintidredth  year  of  lifa.  He 
WHS  born  March  IC,  1766,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
hwl  reniOiud  tlie  reiiiarkuble  a^e  of  109  years,  one  month 
and  14  days.  Tliere  aeems  to  he  no  reasoiiiihle  doubt  aiiont 
the  date  of  his  birth.  Ho  cnmo  from  an  ancient  family  of 
Prague,  and  from  an  early  period  of  Ins  life  was  engaged  in 
labors  that  kept  him  in  Uwj  world's  eye.  His  case  hi  this 
reepeot  Is  niiliko  the  instances  of  extreme  old  a^e  so  fro- 
qnently  reported  in  this  eonntry  amonif  the  lower  claeses — 
notably  among  tlio  blacks — M'here  the  absence  of  registra- 
tion of  the  time  of  birtii  gives  the  opportunity  for  extrava- 
gant roporta  which  cannot  be  refuted.  When  only  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  went  with  Levaillunt  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  South  Africa.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  in  1788,  he 
begun  the  study  of  art  and  worked  niider  the  direction  of 
Uavid  and  Prud'lion.  This  experience  was  afrcrwards  of 
umeh  aerviuc  to  him  in  Ids  travels. 

In  the  year  1793  de  Waldeck  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Tunlon,  and  in  1794  joined  the  army  in  Italy  as  a  vohmteer. 
m-ia  1798  he  followed  the  expedition  into  Kgypt,  not  as  a 
^dier,  however,  but  as  an  observer.  Alter  the  failure  of 
papolcon'e  designs  in  that  roj^ion,  do  Waldeck  determined  to 
nvel  In  Africa,  and  awordingly,  he  sot  out  with  four  other 
idTeiiturers  on  an  ex|>odition  which  was  to  traverse  the  con- 
tinent from  north  to  south.  Sickness,  however,  attacked  the 
little  party,  and  his  four  uompttnions  died,  leaving  him  alone. 
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He  was  able  only  to  reatOi  the  Portngncae  settlements  on  the 
coast  after  four  moiitlis  of  dwigcr  and  iirivation.  In  the 
year  1SI9  he  visited  Chili,  and  later  made  an  arulia-ologieal 
expedition  in  Guatemala,  and  ou  hia  return  established  him- 
self in  London.  Here  he  was  engnged  in  preparing  the 
lithographic  drawings  which  were  to  illustrate  a  work  upon 
the  ruins  of  Palenquc  and  Chiapas.  Thinking  that  the 
designs  he  had  been  employed  to  put  on  stone  were  incor- 
rect, he  determined  to  visit  the  ruins  lor  himself,  which  be 
did,  and  passed  three  years  studying  them  in  detail,  and 
making  maps  of  the  region.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  atYer 
an  absence  of  twelve  years  in  the  Now  Worhl,  he  sold  to 
the  French  government  his  drawings  made  iu  Palenqne,  and 
their  publication  was  begun  in  1863,  Atler  his  one 
hundredth  year  he  hiinself  made  the  lithographs  for  the  work. 
Ten  years  ago  two  of  his  pictures  attracted  considerable 
attention,  because  he  bad  put  on  the  frame  these  words: 
"Recreations  of  a  Centenarian" — an  iusuription  that  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  arttsta. 

Mr,  George  Brinley,  of  Hartford,  died  on  the  si-xtoonih  of 
last  May,  at  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  whither  he  had  gone  in  the 
hope  to  regain  falling  health.  He  was  born  May  15,  1817, 
and  at  the  time  of  hia  death  was  jnst  58  years  of  age.  His 
father  was  George  Briuley,  of  Boston,  at  one  time  a  promi- 
nent merchant  of  that  city,  and  his  mother,  Calliarint;  Put- 
nam, was  a  granddaughter  of  General  Israel  Putnam, 
During  a  sojourn  in  Florida,  more  than  a  year  ago,  he  coa- 
tracted  a  malarial  fever  from  which  lie  never  recovered. 

Mr.  Brinley  ivas  a  man  of  elegant  tastes  and  »  learned 
bibliographer,  always  ready  to  nnpart  Ida  knowledge  to 
those  who  dcbjrcd  inforiuutioti.     He  dcvutcd  himself  chiefly 
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(0  literary  purHnlts  and  liad  collected  a  remarkable  librsry, 
particularly  rich  in  books  relating  to  early  American  histo- 
ry, and  in  those  of  early  American  imprint.  It  contains 
eix  fine  t;opie&  of  Ebot'a  Iniiiiin  Bible.  There  are  but  few 
libraries  in  the  country  of  equal  value  or  of  greater  extent- 
Mr.  Brinley  waa  elected  a  membei'  of  this  Society  Octo- 
»er  23,  1846,  and  has  at  various  periods  made  valuable  gifts 
to  the  library.  At  the  laat  annnal  meeting  the  LibrHrinn's 
report  contained  an  acconut  of  his  generosity  in  having,  at 
im  expense,  the  Society's  copy  of  the  second  edition  of 
liot'e  Indian  Bible  pass  through  elaborate  processes  of 
tparation,  completion  and  binding,  in  tlie  establishment 
of  Francis  Bedford,  of  London.  The  honorary  degree  of 
A.M.  was  conferred  npon  him  by  Yale  College,  in  1868, 
He  was  president  of  the  TriiBtees  of  the  Wadsworth  Library, 
and  vice  president  of  the  Wadsworth  Athenienm,  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  For  many  years  he  was  an  active  director  in 
UiB  Phccuix  Bank,  a&  well  as  one  of  the  tritsteee  in  the  State 
Savings  Bank. 

The  Honorable  Edward  Mellen,  one  of  tlie  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  Worcester  bar,  died  at  Wayland,  May  24th.  He 
was  bom  In  Westboro',  September  26,  1802,  graduated  at 
1  University  in  1823,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
diddloeex  Connty,  in  1828.  He  opened  an  otiice  in  East 
aibridge,  wiiore  hu  continaed  to  practise  nntil  the  autumn 
',  when  he  removed  to  Wayland.  Here  he  remained, 
Mstieing  chieHy  in  the  Courts  of  Middlesex  County  until 
,  when  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Briggs,  a  justice 
r  the  Conrt  of  Oominon  Picas.  Seven  years  later  be  wax 
,  by  Governor  Wasbbnrnr  Chief  Justice  of  llie  same 
,,  which  poaitiou  he  hold  until  1851*,  when  the  Court 


.  aboliiihcd  ami  the  Superior  Court  eetaMialied  in  ita 
Btead.  Ou  retiring  from  tlie  lieiicli,  Judge  MeUeu  opened 
au  office  iu  Worcester  and  coDtiuued  to  prautiso  until  the 
infirmities  of  age  rendered  it  impoaeible  for  liim  to  attend  to 
professional  labor.  For  eoveral  yoara  after  tliia  he  remained 
at  hie  home  in  Waylaud,  gradually  failing  in  health  and 
strength,  until  at  last  paralyai^  ended  his  life.  He  was  an 
iiidiietriouis  lawyer  and  an  upright  judge.  His  reading  and 
information,  beyond  the  liinits  of  hie  profession,  were  exten- 
sive and  atxurate.  He  beciime  a  member  of  this  Society 
October  22,  1860,  and  from  1S61  to  1865,  was  its  Recording 
Secretary.  For  several  years  lie  was  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Brown  University.  The  Doctorate  of  Laws  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  Alma  Mater  in  1S54. 

The  lioverend  Charles  Weiitworth  Uphara  died  June  16, 
at  Salem.  He  was  tlie  sou  of  Joshnu  Upham,  of  Brookticid, 
Maseachn setts,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  May  i,  1802,  His  father  was  a  descendant  of 
an  old  colonial  family  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  17(13, — a  elass-inate,  room-mate  and  life-long  triend 
of  the  Honorable  Timothy  Pickering, — whose  life  was  after- 
wards completed  by  the  subject  of  this  notice.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  father  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Whigs,  and  on  that  account  was  oompoUcd  to  leave  his 
home.  He  went  to  New  Brunswick,  where  he  was  made  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  member  of  the  council. 
Hie  son  Charles  entered  college  at  Cambridge,  in  1817,  and 
graduated  in  due  conr»e,  taking  high  rank  among  his  class- 
mates, of  whom  many  became  distinguished  men  in  ditlcrent 
parts  of  the  country,  I'assing  through  the  usual  course  uf 
tlicological  study  at  tiic  Divinity  Scliool,  he  was  invited  soon 


ftfter  to  become  the  Hssociato  paator  nf  tlip  First  Cliiirch  in 
SHleni,  with  tlie  Revoreml  John  PriiiL-e.  At  Iliat  I'lTiod, 
the  olJ  (ires  of  RectHrian  etril'p  were  still  raging,  and  Mr. 
Uphaoi  was  tliorimghly  imbiioi]  with  ilie  coiilriiv-fraiiil  spirit 
of  the  day.  Uoru  he  remained  until  Deui;mher  8,  1844, 
when  ho  was  obligeil  to  resign,  on  account  of  an  nffcctlon 
of  the  throat.  He  afterwards  devoted  hiniBelf  to  literary 
liihora,  and  ultimately  became  prominent  in  polilieul  atlHirs. 
At  one  time  he  edited  the  ObriHtlun  Kcview,  and  at  miother 
ihe  Chrifitian  Regigter,  )>esi(lcs  contributing  to  tho  North 
American  Review  and  otlier  publicationB  of  high  character'. 
He  delivered  orations,  eubigies  and  addroesve,  on  pnblie 
oucaHlone,  many  of  which  Uavv  been  printed. 

Mr.  Upham  touk  un  active  part  in  tho  political  canvass  of 
1848,  a<]vocating  the  claima  of  General  Taylor;  he  was 
Mayor  of  Salem  in  1853  ;  a  State  Repreaenlativo  and  Senator 
for  several  years,  and  for  two  years  was  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate ;  a  member  of  the  33(1  Congress  ot  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Reprosentn fives,  a  member  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention,  in  1853,  bosidee  holding  other 
public  positions,  all  which  he  filled  with  dignity  and  honor. 
He  was  ehoaon  a  member  of  this  Soi^ioty  October  21,  1855. 

Among  his  writings  are  tliese:  "Letters  on  tho  Logos," 
published  in  18*28;  "Lectures  on  Witchcraft,"  1831;  "Life 
of  Sir  Henry  Vane,"  for  Sparks's  American  Biography, 
1835;  "Life  of  Jolm  C.  Fremont,"  1850;  and  "Salem 
Witchcraft,"  in  two  volumes,  1867.  He  wrote  a  memoir  of 
tlio  Reverend  John  Prince,  which  is  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  otlier  memoirs  for 
|_*Tho  National  Portrait  Gallery."  Tho  "Life  of  Timothy 
Ickaring  "  was  bis  latest  work  of  magnitude. 
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He  also  wrote  a  Life  of  George  Washington,  in  the  form 
of  ait  HUlobiogiaphj,  wliinh  was  printed  in  1840.  The  pub- 
lication of  tliis  work  gave  rise  to  litigntion,  as  it  was  oonsiJ- 
ered  an  infringement  of  the  copyright  held  by  Mr,  Sparks, 
and  the  nutbor  an<l  y)ub]isher8  were  restrained  by  injunction 
from  making  it  public.  The  stereotype  plates,  however,  had 
been  cast  and  a  few  impressions  struck  off,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Upham,  The  writer  of  this  report 
remeinliers  showing  him,  six  years  ago,  a  copy  of  this 
edition,  bearing  the  imprint  of  Boston,  which  was  the  first 
time  he  bad  ever  seen  one,  and  he  so  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf 
of  one  of  the  volumes.  The  plates  were  afterwards  taken 
to  England,  where  an  edition  of  tlie  work  was  published. 

Professor  Increase  Allen  Lapham,  of  Milwaukee,  died 
suddenly  September  14.  He  was  born  at  Palmyra,  Now 
York,  March  7,  1811,  and  was  cliosen  a  member  of  thia 
Society  April  27,  1853.  At  one  timo  he  was  a  civil  en- 
gineer, employed  on  the  Wellanii  canal,  and  afterwards  on 
the  canal  aronnd  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. He  was,  from  1833  to  1835,  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  and  in  1838  he  removed  to 
Milwaukee,  where  he  lived  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
1863  lje  was  chosen  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society,  and  in  1873  was  ap[iointed  State  Geologist  and 
began  making  a  thorough  geological  and  topographical  sur- 
vey of  the  State.  At  one  time  he  was  president  of  the  Old 
Settlors'  Club,  of  Milwaukee  county. 

He  was  a  proHtic  writer,  having  been  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  scientific  journals  and  other  publications.  Among  his 
productions  are,  "Wisconaiii,  its  Geography,  Topography, 
History,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,"  wliich  passed  tlirough 
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two  editions;  "Geological  Map  of  Wisconain,"  and  "An- 
tiquities of  Wisi'onsin."  He  was  a  hard  wurker  and  a  dili- 
gent schular.  In  1860  Anilierat  (Jollcgo  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Lawe. 

It  was  a  common  custom  of  bis  to  get  into  a  boat  and  pull 
off  for  a  few  hours'  fishing  in  Oconomowoc  lake.  UsHally 
there  was  boido  one  with  him,  but  on  tlie  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day, September  14,  he  went  alone,  and  in  the  early  evening 
he  was  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  lying  lifeless  npon 
his  face,  his  hand  tightly  clutching  one  of  tlie  oars.  He  had 
eutifered  for  some  years  from  an  aileetiou  of  the  heart,  and 
this  was  the  probable  cause  of  bis  death. 

The  appearance  of  a  fourth  volume  of  the  History  of  New 
England,  by  a  member  of  this  Society,  is  an  event  of  snf- 
ficit^nt  importance  in  tlie  literary  history  of  the  country  to  be 
mentioned  in  tliis  report.  The  volume  treats  of  an  im- 
portant period,  extending  from  the  expulsion  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  to  the  remuval  of  Governor  Belcher  by  the  British 
Government,  in  1741.  This  includes  tlie  witchcraft  tragedy 
and  the  administration  of  Joseph  Oudley.  The  work  shows 
in  every  puge  tlie  tlioroiighnese  of  research,  the  aecHraoy  of 
etatument  and  the  elegance  of  style  timt  are  foimd  only  in 
the  writings  of  the  most  accomplished  hietorians.  The 
scholars  of  the  country  will  await  wiUi  eager  anticipation 
the  fifth  and  last  volume,  which  will  complete  the  provincial 
history  of  New  England. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  divide  time  into 
round  periods,  and  with  the  nvurage  man  tliere  is  a  fasi-i- 
oation  about  a  century  which  docs  not  belong  to  other  divisions 

f  time.     It  in  a  st^ntinienl  not  wboUy  destitute  ot  retison. 

lourdcciinul  notaliun  tbc  number  ^dn  plays  an  important 


pRrt  and  ia  a  kind  of  tinit.  Etymologicallj  it  is  conneoted 
with  the  liiigera  of  tlie  Iiaiid,  and  a  hundred,  etyKiologically 
ae  well  as  niimcricallj'  ten  tens,  is  a  large  unit,  a  natural 
division  of  duration.  Some  tliousanda  of  years  ago,  and  yet 
a  million  of  years  reniOT&l  from  the  period  of  the  man- 
monkey,  to  our  rude  Sanskrit  or  Aryan  speaking  anceetor, 
ten  of  liiB  compariione  ranged  in  a  line,  eaeh  with  all  the 
fingers  outstretehed,  may  have  vividly  represented  the  primi- 
tivii  meaning  of  dakan-dakanta — ten  tens, — tilinn-tibund, 
hund,  hundred,  huudarc,  ceaturia,  century.  This  is  a  spaco 
of  time  60  long  that  it  is  very  rarely  covered  by  a  human 
life  —  so  long  that  the  recolleotion  of  not  one  human  being 
in  a  million  goes  back  to  its  beginning.  It  is  ao  far  back  in 
the  past  that  the  events  are  sufficiently  shrouded  in  obscurity 
to  be  favorable  for  the  uso  of  the  imagination.  And  yet  this 
great  unit  of  lime  is  so  sliort  tliat  we  all  have  talked  with 
those  —  our  grandsires  perhaps  —  who  lived  one  hundred 
years  ago  —  so  short  that  we  are  still  interested  in  the  deeds, 
and  sympathize  with  the  actors,  of  that  time. 

Recognizing  then  this  sentiment,  we  corae  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  DOW  a  century  since  the  war  of  the  Revolution  began. 
It  is  tme  that  the  causes  wliicli  led  to  it  were  smouldering 
for  many  years  before  1775,  Imt  it  was  not  until  then  that 
they  burst  forth  into  flames  and  fired  the  public  mind.  It 
was  then  that  the  first  general  resistance  was  made  to  the 
power  with  which  anccessful  rebellion  had  never  grappled. 
It  was  then  that  the  first  battles  were  fought  in  the  war  that 
created  the  United  Slates  of  America.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  now  a  clear  understanding  of  the  feelings  of  hope  and 
doubt  and  despair  that  agitated  the  hearts  of  the  men 
and   women  of  that  time.     It  is  enough  to  know  that  the 


mm  contended  wirii  tlio  euem_y  iti  thu  fielO  nnd  that  the 
women  slnigglod  witli  liarrlHliips  at  home.  And  it  is  IilgUly 
fit  now  tliiit  lliesii  di^ciig  ghuiili]  lie  comtneuiorHtud  nnew  liy 
cori'ttiony  and  Bpooidi.  In  lliis  waj  pnhUd  attuntioii  i»  called 
to  the  inorita  and  virtnes  of  the  men  of  that  period,  and 
while  this  will  not  affect  tlnMn.  It  may  he  of  service  to  ws.  It 
VM  eminently  proper,  thercibrc.  that  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
vcreary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  wliich  has  ocejirreU  Binco 
the  laiit  meeting  of  the  ijoeloty,  should  he  noted  in  a  marked 
manner.  The  orator  of  the  day  was  dii^tinguidhed  by  liia 
servtovs  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  was  himself  a  desoeudunt 
of  one  of  the  heroes  uf  the  iJattle.  His  felieitous  effort  was 
not  tlie  leiist  part  of  the  success  that  attended  the  celebra- 
tion. From  the  wide-spread  enthusiasm  excited  liy  the  affair 
throughout  the  country  wo  foresee  that  the  national  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  next  year  will  prove  all  that  its  most 
ardent  friends  desire.  Wo  shall  have  the  material  intereeta 
of  tlie  country  shown  to  the  world  on  a  vaster  scale  than  has 
ivtrr  before  l>een  exhibited.  Siieli  iH-rioiheal  displays  mark 
from  time  to  time,  the  progress  in  the  different  departmente 
of  labor.  The  development  of  the  agricnltnral  and  me- 
ehiiiiimd  industries,  during  the  last  few  years  even,  would 
astonish  tliose  not  familiar  witli  the  facts.  New  trades  have 
sprung  up  and  otliers  have  been  developed,  in  what  was 
lately  the  wilderness,  furnii-hing  employment  to  thousands 
of  workmen  who  have  made  the  forests  give  way  to  towns 
and  uities.  Railwayii  radiating  from  hives  of  human  indus- 
try and  inlcrsecting  with  other  centres  of  biuiness,  have 
been  bnilt  to  exehnnge  tiio  products  of  lalwr.  The  Wo- 
motive  traverses,  daily,  vaat  jdains  hardly  yet  reliniiuished  by 
herds  of  huffalouB.    Mountains  liave  been  scaled  and  pierced, 


vhich  until  now  have  Btood  as  impassable  barriers.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  back  a  hundred  years  to  note  the  contrast, 
for  we  oarselves  see  it, — maf/na  pare  fuimng.  Mnob  as 
preceding  generations  have  bequeathed  to  ne,  the  preeont 
age  has  done  its  share  for  the  material  interests  of  posterity. 
The  electric  telegraph,  an  invention  of  our  times,  practi- 
cally annihilating  space  in  the  sending  of  mcesagee,  has 
worked  wonders  in  science  and  in  the  more  practical  affairs 
of  life.  By  means  of  it  the  words  of  Pact:  become  a  reality 
when  he  says ; 

ril  pat  a  glrdl*  roiinil  about  tlic  Enrth 
In  forty  mloDtes. 

If  the  ocean  telegraph  had  been  in  operation  at  that  time, 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  ISIS,  would  not  have  been 
fought.  It  occnrred  a  fortnight  after  the  treaty  of  peace 
had  been  signed  at  Grhoiit,  tLoiigh  the  tidings  of  this  treaty 
were  not  received  until  a  month  after  the  battle.  The 
chances  are  that  Andrew  Jackson  would  not  have  been 
president  of  the  United  States  if  ho  had  not  gained  that 
battle,  nor  would  Martin  Van  Buren  have  succeeded  to  the 
same  high  position  if  lie  hail  not  been  associated  with  hhn. 
This  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  influence  the  tele- 
graph may  have  on  human  ajfairs. 

The  many  inventions  for  saving  labor  originate  in  this 
modern  spirit  of  advance  and  improvement.  Mills  are  run 
by  intricate  and  ingenious  mucliinery  that  cau  do  almost 
anything  but  think  and  talk.  And  there  is  a  class  of  in- 
ventions so  domestic  in  their  character  that  they  seem  almost 
like  members  of  the  family.  The  sewing-machine,  of  which 
there  arc  so  many  varieties,  is  iu  daily  usu  Lhruu{;huut  tlie 


country.  In  a  single  Iionr  it  ■will  do  the  work  wliirh  a  pnir 
(if  Lands  cannot  do  in  a  whole  day.  Tha  ofteut  of  IhcBe 
lubor-flaving  niBcbinee  is  to  give  somebody  more  It-iaiire  or 
more  tiino  for  oilier  work.  "Whatever  increases  the  power 
of  labor  cheapens  the  product,  and  adds  to  hninan  comfort 
find  enjoyment. 

The  geunis  of  inrention  and  dJBriivory  will  not  rest  here, 
hut  will  continue  tlirongh  the  second  centnry  of  our  national 
existence.  There  will  be  new  principles  eslablifthed  and  new 
appliculiona  of  old  principles,  and  tliose  wlio  witness  the 
bi-centennial  celebration  of  our  country  will  look  back  on 
us  very  tnnch  as  wc  look  back  on  tliose  who  founded  oar 
government.  It  fell  to  them  to  contend  with  a  foreign 
enemy,  but  it  falls  to  us  to  deal  with  one  that  is  domestic 
and  not  contined  to  any  section.  The  great  danger  now  is 
the  lack  of  honesty  in  private  and  official  life.  This  comes 
from  the  haste  to  get  ricli  on  the  part  of  avaricious  men,  tlie 
J  fortunes  made  by  contracts  with  the  govern  u  ntd  *  g 
Sic  Hebellion  serving  as  evil  examples,  Otl  e  a  cs 
r  this  uoudilion  of  tilings,  but  those  arc  the  m  n 
re  have  been  of  lato  some  startling  instan  of  J 
tvncsty  all  over  the  land,  nnd  llic  country  a{  j.  a  tie 
aing  llirough  an  epidemic  of  erinic.  In  its  character  it 
|r  be  A  condition  incident  to  the  peculiar  and  exceptional 
IJrcain stances  of  tlie  hist  fifteen  years.  If  so,  one  may 
Mgard  it  as  an  infantile  disease  like  measles  or  chicken-pox, 
irbich  tlie  nation  is  having  in  its  youth.  It  should  be 
membered  that  centurios  are  to  a  jieople  what  a  few  years 
e  to  an  individual.  During  the  reign  of  William  HI.  there 
Mfus  to  have  been  a  similar  stato  of  atfairs  in  England. 
UinUy  say^  that  "the  peculation  and  venality  by  whicti 


the  offivial  raen  of  tliat  age  were  in  tlie  habit  of  enriching 
themselveB  had  excited  in  the  public  mind  a  leeliiig  Budi  as 
could  not  but  veut  itself,  eooner  or  later,  iu  some  formidable 
explosion."  And  he  tells  how  the  City  of  London  and  the 
East  India  Company,  the  two  wealthiest  corponitions  iu  tlie 
Kingdom,  had  been  largely  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
corrupting  great  men,  and  how  public  money,  issued  from 
the  Exchequer  for  a  special  purpose,  bad  been  diverted  into 
the  pockets  of  peculatoi's.  And  how  money  had  been  re- 
turned to  tlie  giver  when  deteetiou  was  near,  how  large 
sums  had  mysteriously  disappeared  and  covdd  not  be  traced. 
The  student  of  the  history  of  England  in  the  years  1694-95 
wilt  recognize  the  exact  counterpart  of  these  transactions  in 
this  country  and  in  this  very  day.  The  newspapers  tell  ns 
of  Credit  Mobilier,  of  Pacific  Mail  Hubsidies,  of  enibeezle- 
ments  in  building  and  repairing  court  houses,  state  honscs 
and  post  offices,  of  canal  jobs,  and  frauds  in  the  Indian  sup- 
plies. The  story  ot  infamy  sounds  like  a  twice-told  tale. 
From  this  disgraceful  disease  we  also  shall  recover;  it  is 
not  a  symptom  of  insurable  national  decay  and  corruption. 
At  the  centennial  e-xliibitioa  the  progress  iu  the  different 
branches  of  our  industry  will  be  clearly  set  forth.  The 
strides  that  have  been  taken  onward  are  both  rapid  and 
long.  The  manufactories  of  tlic  East,  the  plantations  of  tbo 
South,  the  large  farms  of  the  West  and  the  mines  of  the 
still  farther  West  will  all  bo  repreeenteti.  The  people  of 
these  sections  will  come  together  and  profit  by  the  associa- 
tion. But  the  lesson  of  the  hour  will  not  be  learned  unless 
It  tend^  to  beat  old  troubles  and  past  difTurenGos.  It  will  bo 
found  out  that  there  is  good  in  all  and  that  none  are  all 
good.    A  better  acqnaintaucu  with  one  another  will  promote 
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better  opinions  of  one  another.  Every  one  will  see  some- 
thing in  his  neighbor  to  commend,  and  perhaps  something  in 
himself  ta  correct. 

For  the  Council, 

SAMUEL  A.  6BEEN. 


ifteport  of  tf)e  Creasuren 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  submits  the  fol- 
lowing semi-annual  Report  for  the  six  months  ending  October  20,  1875. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund,  April  23, 1875,  was  ^1,567.76 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  •  .      1,162.46 

$32,780.22 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,   .  .     1,152.95 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $31,577.27 

TTie  Collection  and  Research  Fund,  April  23, 1875,  was  $15,604.74 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .   .         458.98 

16,063.72 
Paid  for  books  and  part  of  Librarian's  salary,        259.20 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $15,804.52 

The  Bookbinding  Fund,  April  23,  1875,  was    ....    $9,527.33 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .   .         262.50 

9,789.83 
Paid  for  binding  and  part  of  Asst.  Librarian's 

salary, 788.15 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $9,001.68 

The  Publishing  Fund,  April  23,  1875,  was $9,428.97 

Received  for  dividends, 285.97 

9,714.94 
Paid  for  expense  on  History  of  Printing,  and 

for  printiug  semi-annual  report 861.17 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $8,853.77 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund,  April  23, 1875,  was  .   .  $12,236.32 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  siuce,  .   .         377.50 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $12,613.82 
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The  Isaac  Davis  Fund,  April  23,  1876,  was $688.80 

Received  a8  addition  to  the  Fund,  from  Hon. 

Isaac  Davis, 400.00 

Received  for  interest  since  April  23,  1875,  .   .  18.60 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund $1,067.80 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund,  April  28,  1876,  was  .   .   .  $1,809.28 
Received  for  interest  since, 88.50 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $1,347.78 

Total  of  the  Seven  Funds,   ....  $80.2^6.14 

There  is  a  balance  from  the  donation  of  Hon.  B.  F. 

Thomas,  for  the  purchase  of  Local  Histories,  of         2. 15  2. 15 

$80,258.29 
Cash  on  hand,  included  in  foregoing  statement,  .   .  $588.29 


Investments. 
The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stoclc, $14,900.00 

Railroad  Stock, 4,900.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 11,070.00 

County  Bonds, 600.00 

Cash, 207.27 

$31,677.27 

The  Collection  and  liesearch  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $4,900.00 

Railroad  Stock, 1,500.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 9,300.00 

Cash, 104.62 

$15,804.62 


ITie  Bookh hiding  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $6,000.00 

Railroad  Stock, 1,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds, ,  8,000.00 

Cash, 1.G8 

$9,001.68 
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The  Publishing  Fund  is  invested  in-^ 

Bank  Stock, $800.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 7,0o0.00 

City  Bonds, 1,000.00 

Cash, 63.17 

$8,853.77 


The  Salisbury  Building  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Railroad  Stock, $1,200.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 2,000.00 

City  Bonds, 8,600.00 

Bank  Stock, 900.00 

Cash, 13.82 

$12,613.82 


The  Isaac  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Railroad  Stock, $400.00 

City  Bonds, 500.00 

United  States  Bonds, 100.00 

Cash, 67.30 

$1,057.30 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund  is  invested  in — 

City  Bonds, $1,000.00 

U.  S.  Bonds, 100.00 

Bank  Stock, 100.00 

Cash, 147.70 

81,347.78 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds, _88(X25G^4 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,   Treasurer. 
Worcester,  October  20th,  1875. 


We  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  it  correct  and  properly 
vouched.  We  have  also  examined  the  Investments,  and  find  them  as 
stated. 

ISAAC  DAVIS,  \  ,    ,., 

EBENEZEU  TORREY,  /  ^"«"^'**- 

Worcester,  October  21,  1875. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


The  list  of  accessions  during  the  last  six  months,  if  it  has  no 
features  of  peculiar  interest  and  importance,  shows  no 
falling  otf  in  the  character  and  average  numbers  of  our  semi- 
annual statements. 

This  record  of  additions  to  the  library,  in  the  way  of  gifts, 
exchanges,  deposits,  and  other  modes  of  increase,  may  fairly 
enough  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  activity  of 
archajological  and  historical  pursuits  in  the  community,  as 
well  as  the  degree  of  public  favor  to  our  particular  insti- 
tution. If  the  different  departments  of  national  history, 
the  history  of  towns,  of  families  and  persons,  of  parties  and 
sects,  through  their  organs,  and  the  results  of  research  or 
scientific;  progress  by  learned  bodies,  are  well  represented, 
we  may  infer  that  the  general  interest  in  such  studies  is  well 
sustained ;  and  if  the  members  and  friends  of  our  society 
maintain  their  customary  though tfulness  and  liberality  in 
contributions  to  the  library,  it  is  presumptive  evidence  of 
good  influences  emanating  from  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  two  American  works  belonging 
to  tb(i  highest  class  of  history  are  mentioned  in  the  list,  viz: 
Mr.  Ilerl)ert  II.  HancrotVs  elaliorate  volumes  on  the  Native 
Kaces  of  ihe  TiKntic  Coast,  and  the  4th  volume  of  Dr. 
Palfrey's  History  of  New  England.     The  first  three  volumes 
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of  Mr.  Bnncroft'B  work,  relating,  let,  to  the  Wild  Trilies — 
2d,  to  tlie  CiWIized  Kations — 3d,  to  Mytlie  RudLati^iingce — 
preseoted  by  him,  have  been  followed  by  his  4tb  volume, 
devoted  to  aiitiqnitioB  proper.  Tliie  treats  of  Dionmnental 
archieology,  and  is  intended  to  present  a  detailed  description 
of  all  material  relics  of  the  paBt  discovered  within  the  terri- 
tory under  couelderation  ;  while  two  ehapterB  are  given  to  a 
general  review  of  remains  outside  of  the  limit  of  this  territory 
— those  of  South  America  and  the  Eastern  United  States. 

Notliing  BO  broad  in  scope,  and  so  careful  in  extensive 
preparation,  has  before  been  undertaken  in  the  exatnination 
of  these  subjects ;  and  Mr.  BancrofVs  treatment  of  them 
has  received  the  high  approbation  of  the  most  competent 
judges. 

The  fruition  of  many  years  of  collectiou  and  comparison 
of  all  attainable  sources  of  evidence,  in  four  large  volumes 
of  description  and  diacnasion,  certainly  marks  an  importBnt 
era  in  American  Archseology,  the  result  of  which  cannot  yet 
be  foreseen.  How  many  knotty  questions  are  to  find  solu- 
tion, bow  many  mysteries  are  to  be  dispelled,  and  liow  much 
light  is  to  be  thrown  upon  the  character  and  condition  of 
man  in  the  pre-historic  ages,  by  the  facts  which  Mr.  Ban- 
croft has  brought  together  beneath  his  intellectual  speclro- 
Bcope,  it  is  loo  soon  to  conjectnre. 

Dr.  Palfrey's  new  volume  curries  his  History  of  New 
-England  so  far  forward  that  one  more  vohimc  would  bring 
down  the  narrative  to  the  opening  of  tlie  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

All  lover?  of  genuine  history  will  unite  in  Ihe  hope  that  a 
r  so  learned  and  nbte,  so  itn|iarliiil,  so  candid  and  so 
\  may  have  health  and    strength    to    complete    this 
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crowninglaborof  his  life,  A  faitliftil  an*!  honest  narratrTe  of 
events  occurring  in  New  Englmid  from  tlie  Bettletnent  of  the 
country  to  the  eve  of  its  pohtieiil  independence,  havinj^  the 
attractions  of  finished  literary  merit  also,  is  an  acquisition  to 
be  dnlyappreciftted.  Many  of  tlie  questions  that  have  from 
time  to  lime  separately  como  before  this  Souiety  for  elncida- 
tion,  Dr.  Paltrey  has  considered,  and  virluaily  settled,  in 
their  proper  conneetion  with  the  other  questions  of  their 
period,  and  with  the  general  liietory  of  the  country. 

lu  connection  with  these  two  pntdit'ations,  the  one  relating 
to  western  archseology,  the  other  to  the  history  of  onr  own 
particular  section  of  oountry,  wo  may  refer  to  the  Ke|iort« 
of  United  States  exploring  expeditions  in  the  remarkable 
regions  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  bo  prolific  of  discoveries, 
ethnologicul  as  well  as  geological,  that  have  come  to  ns  from 
the  Government,  as  belonging  with  the  first,  and  to  the  now 
edition  of  the  Memoir  of  Joeiah  Qnincy,  Jr.,  1744— 1775, 
edited  by  Miss  E.  S.  Qnincy,  and  receivt-d  from  her,  which 
is  naturally  associated  with  New  England  history.  And 
belonging  to  national  history  at  a  slightly  later  period  we 
have  from  the  New  Yoric  Historical  Society,  the  6tli  vohime 
of  their  Collections,  containing  Vol.  III.  of  the  Lee  Papers, 
1778-1782. 

In  this  day  of  facsimile  illustrations  by  means  of  new 
and  more  economical  processes,  their  api>lication  to  cata- 
logues of  rare  books  Is  worthy  of  particular  attention.  The 
typijgraphy  and  general  aspect  of  a  hook,  eBpecially  an 
illnfttrated  one,  Hi's  parts  of  its  character  and  meaning, 
which  cannot  be  omitted  from  its  description  without  leav- 
ing the  impression  of  its  natnrc  incompleto. 

In    his   reput'lioation    of   the  catalogue   of    honkd    printed 
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before  1601,  in  the  library  of  the  late  John  Carter  Brown, 
Mr.  Bartlett  has  introduced  this  method  of  representation 
with  great  beautj  and  effect.  His  learning  and  diligence 
are  thus  appropriately  accompanied  by  the  best  efforts  of 
typographical  skill,  and  make  this  volume  a  bibliographical 
gem.  It  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Brown. 

Genealogy,  it  will  be  seen,  occupies  its  place  in  the  list  in 
the  contributions  from  Commodore  George  H.  Preble,  Col. 
A.  H.  Hoyt,  Mr.  E.  B.  Crane,  of  Worcester,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Whitmore,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Deane  applies  bis  process  of 
destructive  analysis  in  his  paper  on  Judge  Lowell  and  the 
Massachusetts  Declaration  of  Rights. 

President  Salisbury,  by  his  learned  examination  of  recent 
alleged  discoveries  on  the  site  of  Ancient  Troy,  and  their 
relation  to  the  Homeric  Poems,  has  apparently  drawn  the 
attention  of  Athenian  savans  to  our  institution,  as  will  pres- 
ently be  seen  ;  while  his  correspondence  on  that  subject  with 
Prof.  Otto  Keller,  of  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  has  led  to  the 
gift  from  that  gentleman  of  his  own  arclueological  publi- 
cations. 

The  new  curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Prof.  F.  W. 
Putnam,  signalizes  his  appointment  by  a  pnl>lished  account 
of  his  arclii\3ological  researches  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana  ; 
and  our  active  member,  Mr.  Smucker,  of  Ohio,  keeps  at 
work  on  antiquarian  and  historical  subjects  in  his  own 
neiichborhood. 

It  has  always  been  deemed  a  very  desirable  ol)ject  of 
effort  to  induce  authors,  especially  those  who  have  been 
vohuninous  writers,  to  aid  the  Society  in  making  up  as  com- 
plete a  series  as  possible  of  their  publications  for  the  lii)rary. 
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.  P.  Peabody  and  Col.  Thomas  W.  Uiggiiison 
liave  kindly  reg^uiided  to  an  exprcabiun  of  tliie  desiro  to  tlia 
extent  of  tlieir  present  ability. 

Some  of  the  miscellaneous  contributions  rccttivcd  bare 
lieen  considerable  in  point  of  numbers. 

For  example,  tliere  caine  from  Mr.  Saml,  S.  Green,  of  the 
Worcester  City  Library,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  James  Green, 
85  books  and  883  pamphlets ;  from  Clmrlss  U.  Doe  &  Co., 
proprietors  of  the  Woruester  Gazette,  6  books  and  330 
pamphlets;  from  onr  President,  the  two  illustrated  vols,  on 
the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Massachnsetts,  recently  published 
by  Mr,  George  B.  Emerson,  2351  pamphlets,  and  fi4  numbers 
of  Tlie  Siriffer^s  Journal,  contfiinhig  3,200  popular  son^s  ; 
from  Edward  W.  Lincoln,  Est^.,  ISO  nos,  of  Magazines ; 
from  Messrs.  Grout  &  Putnam,  book-sellers,  5  books,  5  en- 
gravings, and  147  pamphlets;  from  our  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Paine,  121  pamphlets,  a  tile  of  the  Christian  Union,  aud 
various  minor  matters;  from  Miss  Caroline  0.  Moore,  23 
books  and  TO  pamphlets.  Parcels  were  also  receivcMJ  from 
Mr.  C.  li.  Metealf,  of  Worcester,  Hon.  B.  S.  Cox,  member  of 
Congress  from  Kew  York,  and  our  regular  contributors,  Dr. 
S.  A.  Green,  Rev.  Dr.  Sweclser,  Mr.  Mnnsell,  of  Albany,  and 
the  Assistant  Librarian. 

In  former  days  we  were  largely  dependent  on  Col.  T,  W. 
Bigginson,  and  Rev.  Samuel  May  of  X^i<!estor,  for  the 
Uefonn  publications  of  the  day.  Mr.  May  kindly  contiunes 
to  aupply  The  Woman's  Journal  and  The  Liberal  Christian, 
wcompaniod  by  other  desirable  yifts. 

For  larger  collectioua  of  uvwspapers  and  magazines,  wa 
have  l>ecn  indebted  to  the  "Worctsler  County  Mechanics 
A««otiitttion,  tlie  Young  Men's  Christian  AE>srii'iAti<.>n,iuid  tlio 


Bo&rd  of  Trade,  Tur  the  products  of  tfaeir  rewKn^ 
rooms ;  and  to  llie  Citv  Natiooal  BkhIc,  and  the  Worceeter 
National  Bank,  for  their  tiled  of  nijK-spa|>eK.  WUliam 
Cross,  E«q.,  of  the  last  named  institntion,  has  been  good 
euungli  to  add  a  {Mickagp  of  'brokcre'  prices  carrent. 

It  wotild  be  an  interesting  thing  for  postcritj  if  we  conld 
levy  upon  husiuesa  iiuilitiitions  and  basioess  men  for  the  mis- 
cellaiieoQs  pnp«r^  that  collect  in  their  offices ;  and  it  is  good 
policj  to  let  it  be  ondcrstood  that  thej  are  always  acrieptsble 
and  doir  appreciated. 

One  reprepentative  emblem  of  busine»  energy  and  enter- 
prise that  we  have  treceiyed  is  of  snch  a  magoificeot  chnr- 
ftcter  that  it  deserves  a  place  among  the  finer  works  of  art. 
It  is  an  illustratod,  or  rather  an  exemphfied  catalogue,  of  the 
Tariety  of  locks,  from  liie  barglar-proof  gaurdJan  of  a  8nl>- 
treasiiry  vanlt  to  the  hninbleet  padlock  of  a  carpet-bag, 
niauiifactared  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  MaUory* 
Vbeeler  &  Co.,  of  New  Haven.  In  thU  folio  rolnme  each 
article  is  exhibited  exactly  :its  it  appears,  in  material,  color, 
and  details  of  constrnction,  as  if  the  object  itself  was  before 
tlie  eye.  The  cost  is  said  to  have  lieen  not  less  than  eighty 
thousand  dollars.  Copies  are  given  to  their  larger  custom- 
ers, aud  at  the  snggcstion  of  ilr.  Samuel  Woodward,  of  the 
tirm  of  Kiunicutt  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  to  one  of  these  copies, 
in  rich  binding,  has  been  assigned  the  position  of  au  lustori- 
cal  docamcnt  on  oar  shelves. 

We  have  gathered  such  of  the  special  and  peculiar  pohli- 
cations  growing  out  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
Lexington  ainl  Concord  battles,  and  the  battle  of  fiuukcr 
Hill,  as  have  come  in  our  way.  Wt:  were  to  have  hatl  for 
oar  cabiuet  tlie  tongue  of  thu  bvU  wlikb  soandod  the  alarm 
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ixington, 
native  of  tliitt  tuwn  ; 


W.  Wellington,  of  tliie  city,  a 
;  but  he  Liis,  wisely  perhaps,  determined 
to  return  it  to  its  original  home,  aud  has  given  tliia  Swiiety, 
in  ttB  etoad,  a  dozen  copies  of  Mr.  Everett's  addreBB  at  Lex- 
ington in  1S35,  reprinted  with  a  woodent  of  this  nnruly 
member,  whose  tiall  for  resistance  to  arbitrary  power  is  so 
memorable  an  event. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ellis  has  presente'3  copies  of  his  account  of 
the  Eattle  of  Bunker  Hill,  in  tlie  several  forms  of  ile  publi- 
cfttion. 

Eiglit  volnmee  of  local  historieB,  now  so  elaborately  pre- 
pared and  illustrated,  have  been  added  to  our  growing  col- 
lection of  that  important  class  of  publications;  seven  are 
from  the  donation  of  Judge  Thomas,  and  one,  of  Acworth, 
N.  H,,  filled  with  portraits  of  its  pruiuineut  (litizens,  and 
commanding  a  high  price  as  a  rare  book,  is  from  Mr.  Uenry 
Hubbard,  of  Virginia. 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis  .has  added  eleven  volumca  to  his  alcove 
of  works  relating  to  Spanish  America;  aud  his  son,  Mr. 
Joseph  E,  Davis,  has  given  us  a  New  Testament  in  the 
Esquimaux  tongue,  as  the  fruit  of  a  recent  excursion  to 
Labrador. 

Professor  Edward  E.  Saliaburj-,  of  New  Haven,  has  com- 
mitted to  our  care  two  ancient  volumes  tliat  have  been  heir- 
looms in  tlie  family  of  bis  late  wife.  These  are  "Tomus 
Primua  of  Opera  Omnia  2'luologica  Jokannis  Calvini." 
printed  at  Geneva,  in  1617,  folio;  which  was  brought  over 
by  Rev.  George  Fhillips,  tirBt  minister  at  Watcrtown,  Mass., 
in  1630.  The  other,  Leigh's  C'/-iiicn  Sacra,  London,  1630, 
was  the  property  of  Rev.  John  Wilson,  the  first  minister  of 
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Boston,  and  has  his  aiit<^rapli  on  the  fl;  leaf.  The  aato- 
graph  of  Mr.  Phillips  k  also  in  the  volume  po&sessed 
hy  him. 

It  will  appear,  hy  the  list,  tliat  we  have  received  Pablic 
Documents  frum  the  Departments  at  Washiitgtoo,  and  the 
Slates  of  Ohio  and  Kew  Hampshire.  The  regular  pnblica- 
tiona  of  Congress,  let  aeseioo,  43d  Congress,  consisting  of 
60  bound  Tolnme«,  have  jn&t  arrived  from  the  Department 
y  of  the  Interior. 

The  learned  Sodetiw,  at  home  and  abroad,  correspond- 
ents of  this  Institution,  have  transmitted  their  customary 
issues. 

It  ioB  been  mentioned  in  a  former  report  that  the  new 
6ociAt4  des  Etad««  Historiqaes,  that  take:  the  plaee  of  the 
old  French  Instiint  tlistoriqae,  was  paying  great  attention 
to  American  Antiquities,  paiticuUrly  those  of  Central  and 
SoQthera  America.  There  is  work  enooeb  to  be  done  in 
these  regions  to  employ  fullj  the  learning  and  acnteness  of 
the  aatwjnariea  of  all  natioDS. 

The  Society  Litteraire  le  Pamaase,  of  Athene,  doobtleas 
inured  by  th«  invasion  of  tbeir  own  domun  on  the  part  of 
our  Prestdeot,  has  sent  to  as  Greek  enough  to  gratify  the 
appetite  of  a  very  hungry  Hdlenist,  in  the  form  of  essays 
|:«Bd  OMBtoin,  litrfwy  and  srcbseoIogKal,  that  they  have 
from  time  la  time  printed.  Theee  «i«  aooompaaied  bj  a 
letter  expnaciog  a  desire  lo  eater  into  relalioBa  of  inlcr- 
eoorw  and  etchange  with  tlus  Sooety. 

The  Baroo  Viaeoali,  the  suciety's  dtsttngniehed  reprcaenta- 
im  in  Bone,  has  traasoulted  by  the  hand  of  Hon.  Bobert 
C.  Winthrop  eight  nambera  of  the  BiiU«liD  ef  the  SCnaieqwl 


Archffiological  Commission  of  that  city,  and  a  Bmall  bnt 
exproBsive  bust  of  bimBelf. 

Tlieae  aelections,  samples,  perhaps  tliey  might  be  called, 
from  the  record  of  acccBsioiis,  will  enable  members  present 
at  this  meeting  to  understaiKl  the  nature  and  Bourcea  of 
recent  additions  to  tlie  libmry.  It  will  be  aeeu  that  thoy  are 
very  similar  to  tliose  of  previous  periods. 

The  result  ia  an  increase  of  634  books,  3,204  pamphlets, 
137  files  of  unbound  newspapers,  1  bnst,  18  maps,  83  prints, 
3  photographs,  and  various  articles  for  the  cabinet. 

The  list  of  publications  in  tlie  United  States  prior  to  the 
Revolntion,  to  be  attached  to  the  second  volume  of  the  His- 
tory of  Printing,  is  finished  and  in  type.  It  will  cause  that 
volume  to  consist  of  689  pages,  including  the  general  index, 
to  match  the  423  pages  of  the  first  volume;  a  disproportion 
not  to  be  desired,  but  perhaps  not  seriously  oVijec  lion  able. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  bring  the  catalogue  within  as 
email  a  compass  as  practicable,  having  reference  to  the  fact 
tliat  it  is  necessarily  somewhat  descriptive  in  its  character. 
Its  preparation  has  required  much  more  time  and  labor  than 
was  anticipated.  It  is  at  least  unique,  &nd  will  bo  found 
convenient  and  nsefnl. 

WTien  the  volume  has  been  received  from  the  binder  it 
will  be  for  tho  Society  to  determine  in  what  manner  the 
work  shall  he  offered  to  the  public. 

It  may  also  be  thougbt  desimble  to  take  the  proper  official 
BtepB  to  tender,  as  an  appropriate  contribution  on  behalf 
of  the  Society,  to  the  managers  of  the  National  Centennial 
Exhibition,  a  copy  of  this  History  of  Printing,  and  list  of 
publications,  in  what  is  now  the  United  States,  prior  to  t^e 
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great  historical  event  whose  occurrence  it  is  proposed  to 
commemorate — ^in  response  to  their  request  for  assistance  in 
collecting  materials  for  illustrating  more  effectively  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  the  country  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  growth  and  development. 

S.  P.  HAVEN, 

Librarian, 


©onors  anU  donations." 


HuBHRT  II.  Bancroft,  Esq.,  San  Francisco,  Cal— The  first  four  rol- 

nmes  (autbor'v  copy,)  or  bU  work  ou   "  Tli«  Native  Races  of  the 

Fad  Be  bitates." 
Hon.  John  O.  FALniET,  Cambridge. — HU  Ulstorj  or  New  Eagland,  toL 

*.,  8vo.,  BostoD,  IKTS. 
Prof.  Otto  Krli-er.— H]s  '■  Vkus  AarcMus  Oder  (EhrlngcD  znr  zelt  dcr 

Romor;"  and  liis  "  Die  Kntdeckanj;  lUuus  zu  tlUsarllk." 
Commodore  Obokoe  H.  Predlic,  U.   S.  N. — Tlie  Diary  of  Dr.  Em 

Green,  with  Hiatorical  Notea  and  n  Biogrnpliy,  by  Coiniuudore  Pruble 

and  Walter  C.  Greuu. 
Moj.  L.  A.  H.  Latolte,  Montreal,  Canada.— His  "Annualre  de  TlUe- 

Marie,"  187*. 
Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester.— R is  "Troj  aiid  Homer,  Hemarhi 

OD  tbe  Discoveries  of  Dr.  Hultirlch  Schilemaim  \a  the  Troud";  Oco. 

B.  Emerson's  nevr  edition  of  Trees,  and  Shrubs  of  Mass.,  Z  vols.,  1873; 

Iffo  hundred  and    tbirty-ninc  pamphlets ;  the  Singers'  Juuronl,  Gi 

DQmbcrs,  containing  3300  popular  sougs;   Ave   flies  of  newspapers; 

snd  varlons  circulars  and  handbllis. 
Bev.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  Providence,  R.   I.— His  thirty-third  Report  u 

Miuixter  at  Large. 
Ai.BuiT  II.  HovT,  Esq.,  Boston, —His  Daniel  Pierce  of  Newbury,  Mws., 

and  hill   descendants. 
Jauks  Lenox.  Kit..  New  Tork.— His  flfth  annual  Report  as  President 

of  tlie  Board  of  Truslccs  of  tlie  Lenox  Library. 
Isaac  SuucKsn,  Esq.,  Newark,  0.— Ills  papers  on  Eariy  Time  Wealuru 

lllslury,  nod  tlie  Mound  Builders'  Work  at  Newark,   OUloi  Ave  paiD- 

phletsi  and  various  newspapers  containing  Historical  Notes. 
CnARi.KS  DcAMK,  Est].,   Cambridge.— lilt  paper   on  Judge  I^mcll  and 

the  Mna»8chii setts  Deoloratiou  of  Itlghts;  and  live  numbers  uf  tiia 

Soduty's  Proceedings. 
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'ROKAS  W.  HiaoiNsoy,  Newport,  R,  I.— Three  books,  and  toot 

paoiphletB  of  Ills  own  wrltlugs;  wUh  one  bound  volumi:;  and  forty-six 

miaccllDiieous  pumphlela. 
Fusv  E.  Chase,  Esq.,  I'hUadelphla,  Pa.— His  paper  on  ■'  Lei  there  be 

Llghl." 
Hev.  ANDitBw  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  Canibridge.— Five  boaud  volomeB, 

ADd  Ibrtj-three  paupbleU,  of  bU  own  publlcstiona ;  aiid  Ibree  otber 

Mrs.  John  Carter  Brow^',  ProvidcDce,  B.  I.,  tbroogti  Hon.  Jobn  It. 

Ilartlett. — A  catalogue  of  Bookfl  relating  to  Nortb  and  South  America, 

In  the  library  of  the  late  John  Carter  Brown,  of  Providence,  B.  I..  With 

Mot«H  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  1ST5. 
Bev.  George  E.  Ellis,  D.D.,  Boston. --Three  copies  of  his  History  of 

the  Battle  of  Bunker's  Ulll,  8vo.  and  ]3mo.,  t87S. 
William  I.  Bowditcu,  Esi|.,  Boston.— His  Taxation  of  Women  In  Maa- 

BachQjietls,  revised  edition,  1875, 
F.  W.  PttTNAH,  Esq.,  Salem.— His  Archteolnglcal  ReseBrches  In  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana,   1874 ;   and  Habits  of  the  Blind  CrawUsb  and  the 

reprodactlon  of  lost  parts. 
Samuel  A.  Drake,  Esq.,  Booton.— Ills  General  Israel  Putnam,  the  Com- 
mander at  Bonker  Hill. 
Prof.   O.   C.   Marsh,   Hew  Haven,   Conn.— His  statement  of  affairs   «l 

Red  Cload  Agency,  made  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Crane,  Worcester.— His  Rawson  Family  Memorial,  1876. 
Miss  Eliza  SdsaN  Quincy,  Boston.— Memoir  of  the  Lifu    of  Joslnh 

Qulncy,  Junior,  of  MassacbuBetts  Bay,  1744-lTTfi,  by  bia  Son,  JoBlah 

Qalney,  third  edltlou,  edited  by  E.  S.  Qulney,  1876. 
WiLiJAM  H.  Whitmorb.  Esq.,  Bostoo. — Hla  Genealogy  of  the  pByne 

»nd  Gore  Families. 
John  W.  Hoyt,  Esq.,  Madison,  Wis.- tils  paper  ou  a  Hational  UnlTer* 

slty. 
Mr.  William  Blades,  I^ndon,  Eng.— His  paper  on  Some  Early  Type 

Specimen  Books  of  Englaud,  Holland,  Fritnce,  Italy  and  Germany. 
Hon.  Samuel  S.  Cox,  Washington,  D.  C— His  Eulogy   on  Stephen  A. 

Uougltts;  and  thirty-two  pamphlets. 
HATHANtio.  Paime,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Five  books;  one  hundred  and 

twenty-one  parophlet»)   the  Chrlstluti  Union  in    contiuuntlon;    and 

various  baudbtlls.  cnnls  and  newiipapcra. 
Jon.  MvNSKi.L,  Esq,,  Albany,  N.  Y.—Tbirty-two  pamphlet*. 
SaHDEL  a.  Uhbo,  M.  1).,  Boston.— Two  books;  and  forty-clebt  pom- 

phleU. 
Hon.   Isaac  Davis,   Worcester. — Eleven   volumes,   celutlnt,'   to  Spanish 

America,  ft>r  the  Davis  alcove. 
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BOBEBT  Clarke,  Esq.,  Clnclniifttl,  O.— An  account  of  the  Eighth  Bo- 

anion  of  the  Society  of  thu  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
Hev.  Seth  SWEBT8ER,  D.D.,   Worcester.— One  book;  Hftj-flTO  pam- 

pblets ;  one  map ;  and  a  Font-Day  Proclamation. 
Ellis  Amks,  Esq.,  Canton. — One  pamphlet. 
Prof.  E.  E.  Sai.isbuby,  Now  Haven.  Conn.— Leigh's  Critlca  Sacra,  foL 

lOGO;  and  Calvln'H  Opera  Omnia  Tboolo;rlca,  vol.  I.  fol,  lUlT. 
STEPnifH  Sii.isouRT,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester.— A  circular  of  early  date. 
Hon.  Be.vjAMiN  F.  Tnouas,  Boston. — Seven  volumes  of  Local  Uistorlej. 
J.  WiNGiXB  Tiion.vTON,  Esq.,  Boston— Tuckney "9  Praelectlones  Theo- 

lofTlcue,  4to.,  1GT9,  containing  autographs  of  Rev.  Samuel  Wbitlog,  of 

UUIcrica,  and  Rev.  Jobn  Wbitliig,  of  Lancaster. 
BaroQ  P.  E.  Viecos-n,  Rome,  Italy.— A  Bast  of  himself;  and  the  "Bul- 

lettitio  Delia  CoinmiSHione  Aicheologlca  MunlcipBlc"  of  Rome,  from 

November,  1873,  to  September,  18(4,  eight  numbers. 
JoSBPH  E.  Divia,  Esq.,  Worcester. — An  Esquimaux  Testament. 
Governor  J.  F.  HinxRANrT,  Harrlsbnrg,  Pn. — Peunsylvanla  Archives, 

second  series,  vulame  1. 
Samcel  Smith,  Esq.,  City  Clerk,  Worcester. — City  Document  No.  38. 
S.  E.  BiucKKTT,  Esq.,   Brain trec.—The  Massacbusclts  Ceulluvl  for  the 

year  1788. 
Messrs.  Gedkob  P.  Rowkll  &  Co.,  New  York.— Their  American  News- 
paper Directory  for  1875. 
Prof.  J.  D.  Smith,  Worcester.— Two  pamphlets  and  varions  drcnlara, 

relating  to  the  Worcester  Academy. 
E.  F.  DcHK.v,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Bangor,  Me. — Minutea  of  the  Maine  Con- 

forence  and  Maine  Missionary  Society,  187G. 
Bcv,   Alonzo   H.  Ql'INT,  D.D.,   Secretary,  New  Bed  ford. —Miimles  of 

the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  1875. 
Mrs.  H.  P.  STURCia.  Boston. — Two  pamphlets. 
Mr.  II.  D.  Wabmbu,  Worcester— a  photographic  view  of  the  Interior 

of  Antlquarlaa  Uall. 
Jajuks    BKHNKTr,    Esq,,   Leominster. — Leominster  Town   Reports   ft>r 

1874-5. 

S.  G.  SrAFLics,  Esq.,  Worcester— The  U.  S.  Census  blanks,  used  in  1875. 

GBOBaR  SUMNEB.  Enq.,  Worcester.- One  photograph. 

Mcssra.  Lockwood,  IIuooks  &  Co.,  Boston.— Itei>r I ut  of  a  Song,  com- 

IHMeil  by  the  British  Soldiers,  after  the  light  at  Bunker  Illlt,  June  17, 

ir7S. 
CiuuLKS  W.  Stkarms,  M.D.,  Newport,  R.   l.-^A  photograph  of  the 

PynchoD  House,  Springfield,  built  lu  iUSO. 


J.  Braimeiid  Hau.,  Eaq.,  WoKester.— Specimen  a  of  telegrams  received 
St  the  Frnnhlln  Teleurapli  Office,  Worcester. 

D-  S.  DuHRiE,  K-U|.,  MadiBDn,  Win.  — Oue  piunplilet. 

T.  W.  WKLLtsoTos,  Es(j.,  Worcester.— Twelve  copies  ol'  ETcrott's  Ad- 
dress at  Lexiiielun  April  19tU  (Mlh),  1835,  reprliitcil  nt  Worcester  In 
187G,  containing  n  wood  cut  at  tlie  tongue  of  tbe  old  Cliurcli  bell 
wlilcb  rung  the  nlarm  at  Leiing-too. 

H.  U.  Edes,  Esq.,  Cbarlestown.— TvFO  Cbarleatonn  pampblets. 

J.  B.  Knox,  Esq,,  Worcester.— The  Brewster  Genealogy. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Pkck,  Worcester.— Nine  ancleot  engravings  and  maps. 

Mr.  Dakibl  Waiuj,  Worcesier.- A  powder-horn,  used  by  his  Oreat- 
Graudnither  at  Fort  Edn';ird  in  176S. 

Mr.  Okorgk  Uaktweu.,  Rochdale.- An  adze  and  Dint  lock,  dug  fh>Bi 
bis  fkrm,  8up])osed  to  lie  IJugucnot  relics. 

Cn:iRLBS  H.  Do«  &  Co..  WorceBter.- Six  books;  three  boDdred  and 
tlilrLy  paiiipliletH ;  eight  maps  and  prints ;  broadsides,  buidbllls,  cafds, 
and  odd  auiubers  or  uewspapers. 

Mr.  John  G.  Smitq,  Worcester. — Poor  books;  three  pamphlets;  uid 
sixty-seven  prints. 

C.  B.  Mktcalp,  Esq.,  Worcester.— Three  books;  sixty-nine  pamphlets; 
and  oue  niup. 

Messrs.  Grout  &  Putnam,  Worcester. — Fife  books;  one  haudred  and 
forty-aeveti  pamphlets;  Dve  engravings;  and  a  collection  of  bnalneaa 
piiicards. 

Prof.  CnAiti-KS  0.  Thompson,  Worcester. — Three  books;  one  pamphlet; 
and  one  lithograph. 

Hr.  Bknj.  J.  DoDi^E,  Worcester.  — The  High  School  Thesaurus, 
ISGt-CIt;  and  other  newspapers  tn  numbers. 

Bev.  Samuki.  May,  Leicester.- Ten  pamphlets;  and  the  Liberal  Christ- 
ian and  the  Woman's  Journal,  In  continuation. 

Messrs.  Malloky.  Wheeler*  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.-Their  elegant 
cfttalagne  of  Door  Locks,  Knobs,  Padlocks,  &c.,  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed. 

Mrs.  RebboCa  Tatlob,  Worce»l«r.— Two  bound  roloioes  of  The  L11>ci»- 
tor  for  1856-67. 

Miss  Caruunx  E.  Mower,  Worc«ter.— T went j -two  books;  seventy 
pamphleU;  and  odd  newspapers. 

BbwABD  W.  DxcoLN,  Esq.,  Worcester.— One  hundred  ami  eighty  num- 
bers of  American  Msgnxlnos. 

Messrs.  Samckl  8.  and  JaMKs  0»kbn,  Worcester.- Klghtj-flve  boohs; 
«lght  hiiudredaud  elghty-threfi  tKuuphlets;  one  map;  oue  chart;  aiut 
odd  numbers  of  newspapers. 
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Hr,  Isaac  F.  Wood,  New  Tork.— SeTen  coin  and  medal  CauIogoM. 
William  Cituse,  Worcester. — A  package  i-f  Brokers'  prices  of  business 

SiMtTEL  Flagg,  M.D.,  Worcester. — Three  books  and  four  parapUleta. 
The  AesiBTANT  Lidrarux. — Forty-three  pamphlets ;  and  one  manUBcript 

Mr.  Chablbs  a.  Chasb,  Secretary. — The  Soldiers'  Memorial,  Worcester. 
Mr.  David  S.  Dodoe,  West  Sutton. — Tongs  osed  over  one  hundred  jenrs 

ago,  to  pitli  up  a  coal  In  ligliting  a  pipe. 
Mr.   CHARI.BS   C.   Drew,   Worcehler.— "  Chun  Chang's  Journal "   ft'om 

March  2  to  March  S9,  1870. 
Messrs.  J.  B.  LiPPiNCOTT  i  Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa.— Their   BuUclin,  as 

Messra.  C.  Rriiewald  4  Co.,  Paris,  Fr.— Their  Bullctlu,  aa  Isaaed. 
Mr.  E.  STHinRK,  Kew  Yorh.— Ills  Ut«rarlsche  Burlchte,  as  lasned. 
Messrs.  Shebmak  &  HrUE,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Their  Musical  Review, 

as  Issued. 
Mr.     llRNRY    IlLTBBAKu,  Perroivville,   Va.— The   Ult^tury    of  AiMVorth, 

N.  U. 
SAUtTKL  L.  BoABDMAN,  Esq.,  AugUHtA,  Me.— The  Haiue  GeneaiogiaL  auj 

Biographer  for  Sept.  18T6. 
Mr.  MutVBN  M.  Jones,  Utlca,  N.  Y.— Une  pamphlet. 
Gbokcb  R.  Cbambkrs,  Esq.,  Registrar,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Philadelphia 

Board  of  Health  Iteporc  for  18i*. 
Mr.  William  Ksowlbs,  Worcester. — Relics  from  the  site  of  the  Court 

Mills  lu  Worcester. 
The  American  Philosophical  Bociktt.— Transactions,  vol.  XV.,  N.  S., 

part  II. ;  and  Proceedings,  No.  9i. 
MASSAUUUHKTTa  HISTORICAL  SociKTT. — Their  FrocecdlDgs,  1873-75. 
La  Sucirt     DBS  Etctdks  IIi:tToiuQUBS,  Paris,  Fr. — Fonr  nnmbers  of 

their  Journal,  1874-75. 
The  Koyal  Gkoouaj'iiical  Socikty,  London.— Their  Joorual,  vol.  H; 

and  Proceedings,  vol.  19,  nnintKi's  1-6. 
Tub  Wkstkhn  Rkskkvic  akd  Nuhthern  Ohio  Historical  Socirtt.— 

Tlieir   Proceedings  fur  1875:  nod   the  I'roceedlugs  of  the  Cleveland 

Academy  of  Natural  Science,  18tr>  to  I8G9. 
La  SouiirrK  bss  Amtiql'airrs  db  Fuance.— Their  Mfmoires,  vol.  SS. 
Tub  Canadian  IxsmcTB.— Their  Joarnsl,  vol.  U,  nnmherS. 
TriR  Ambieicah  Academy  of  Abts  and  ScikN(.'ES.— Their  Proceodltigg, 

vol.  10. 


Thk  FalbooIupbkui.  Sociktt,  London.— Their  Report  Tot  the  yettr 

1874-75. 
Tub  Acaubmv  of  Natuhal  Scie-ncks  or  Philauklphi*.— Tbclr  Pro- 

ceedlng:j,  part  I,,  Tor  t87S, 
The  Ehsbx  Isutitutb.— Ttielr  BnUetiu,  vol.  7,  Noa.  1-5. 
The  Nbw  JEitsKY  HisTomcAi  Socibtv.  — Tbeir  Proceedings,    vol-  *> 

N.  S..  Noa.  I  and  2. 

TEIIBIN   PUR    KUNHT    CNI>    ALTERTBCH   [N   DLM    tIND  OBERaCHWABEK. 

Their  Trunsactlons  for  1873. 
Thb  Nbw  York  Historical  Socibiy.— Their  Collections  tbr  1873. 
The  MASSACDDSBTTa  Hokticitltoeai.  Sooibtt. — Their  T  rem  suet  Ions  for 

iho  year  1873,  piirt  1. 
Thb  Hbjbodv  Institute  op  Baltuore.— The  eighth  annual  Report 

of  the  Provost. 
Tub  MASSAcBOsmTs  Qrakd  Lodgb  cip  Fbbg  akd  Accepted  Maboks. 

— Their  Proceedings  at  ihe  various  Coinmmilcatlons  of  I87*-7S. 
Tbe  Massachusetts  Hboioal  Society.— Their  Communications,  tuI. 

la.  No.  1. 
The  AMRRiOAtf  Baptist  Missionaht  Union. — Thetr  Hagaslne,  as  Is- 

Tme Franklin  Society,  Chicago,  111. — Thoir  "Prlnttng  Press." as  Issuod. 
The  Youso  Men's  Absociatiom  op  BtlFifALO.— Their  tlilrly-nlnUi   an- 
nual Report. 
The  [Iaktfokd  Yol'no  Men's  iNSnTUTs — Their  tbiny-seventh  ao- 

naal  Report. 
The  Youno   Mcn's  Chbistian   Association  of  Wobckstkr.  —  Their 

Report  or  187S ;  forty  pamphlets  ;  and  twenty  flies  of  newspapen. 
The  Worcester  Countt  MKCHAsnca  AeaociAtioN.— Thirty  numbers 

or  MagaElnesi  and  twenty-ttro  Hies  of  newtipapcrs. 
La  SonitTB  Ijtterairk  lk  Pahsajwk,  Athens.  Greece. — Six  books,  and 

twenty-seven  pamphlets,  most  of  which  arc  ibelr  own  publications. 
The  Wokckstkr  Boauo  of  Traur. — Eljjhicen  illes  of  newspapers  i  and 

their  By-I^ws. 
Tux  Boaros  Pi'buc  LiBitAny.— The  twonty-ihlrd  annual  Beport;  and 

Bulletin,  OS  Issutst. 
Tiic  Librakt  Company  op  Pfiii.AUBt.ruu.— Their  list  of  Accessions 

from  Jaunao'  to  July,  187fi. 
Tim  AsTOK  LiaRARv  op  New  York.- The  twenty-sUth  annnal  licport. 
Tub  Chicago  Pcblic  LiBHAitY.— The  Uilnl  aoniial  Report. 
TnK  Nbw  Bkufokd  Free  Pubuu  Luliumy. — The  tncnty-iblrd  auounl 

Ucport. 


Tarn  Ohio  Statb  Liskuy.— FoarCeen  yolmnea  of  Ohio  Stsle  Docn- 


Thr  Mkrcastilb  Lniiunr  Assuciatios  of  New   York.  — The  flfty- 

fourth  UDuiial  Report. 
TH8  Fhkk  PciBi.ic  LreiURT  of  Worckstbr.— Slity-flve  tiles  of  iieivi- 

pupcni ;  and  two  huudred  aud  forty-flve  pamphlets. 
Tbe  AuKRiCkN  Tkavbler's  Imburancte  Co. — TUelr  Record,  as  issued. 
AUKKRST  CoLLEOK.— The  triennial  Cn-talogae  for  1875. 
BuwDom  CoLLKOE.— The  annaal  Cstaloguc  for  1874-75. 
TiiB  Mouvr  IIoLYOKR  Fit\ta.LB  Skmihisy.  —  The  thirty-eighth  aDDQal 

Catalogue. 
The  Uxtted  States  DKPAKrMBST  of  tub  Imteriob. — The  Docnmenta 

of  the  first  sesatoQ  of  the  tbrty-third  CongrcBS,  nfLy  volumes. 
Tub  United  States  Bdread  of  Ei>iicaT1o?i. — The  Circulars  of  In- 

Ibrmatiou  for  1875,  Hoa.  I  wd  2. 
Tii«  UNtTBD  States  CHmr  or  Enoikeeks.— Two  books;  sod  two  pBra- 

phlets. 
Tub  United  States  War  Depabtmbnt.  —  Circular  No,  B  from  the 

8ur);euD  Genei'ars  Oillce. 
Tub  Tows  of  Lovwonderrt,  N.  H. — A  part  of  the  town  atoct  of  bul- 
lets cast  during  the  ICevolullon,  lT7u-S3. 
Tub  State  of  New  Ha.vpsuire.— Tli«  Laws  piusnd  Jaue  session,  ie7S. 
The  Worcester  Natiosai.  Bank.— The  New  York  Evening  Post;  and 

CuRimcrckl  Bulletin,  In  coutinnatlon. 
TtiK  Crrr  NAtfoXAt.  Bawk.   Worcester.— Four  books;  one   pamphlet; 

and  a  parcel  ofBoBlon,  New  York  MJd  Worcester  ouwapapera  for  1875, 
Tun  Khitors  OP    ma  Aubrican  JornriAi,  or  Numismatics. —Thoir 

Jotirunl,  as  lasuud. 
Ttix  Wbotkiix  Pubusbdio  Associatiox.— Their  Megnxlne,  as  bsaed. 
Tub  rnorRiETOBS  or  tub  American  Joornal  or  Bdctcation.— Thctr 

.loiinial,  oa  issued. 
This  Pkovribtobs  or  tub  WoncnwTEn  Daily  a-cd  Wbekty  Spv.— 

Tliulr  papers,  aa  IssHcd. 
TiiR  Pnoi-KtirroRS  or  the  WonciwrBR  Daily  »sd  Wekkly  OAirrTE.— 

Their  papers,  as  Issued. 
Tub  PKuFtiiBTOR  or  TIM  Daily  PnEsa.— Ula  paper,  aa  bsiicd. 
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The  Propribtob  of  the  Worcester  Falladixtm. — His  paper,  as  is- 
sued. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Barre  Gazette.— His  paper,  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Fitchburo  Sentinel. — Their  paper,  as  is- 
sued. 

The  I*roprietor  of  the  Ayer  Pubuc  Spirit. — His  paper,  as  issued. 
The  Proprietors  of  the  Nation. — Tlieir  paper,  as  issued. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND. 


BY  CHARLES  DEANE,  LL.D. 


Many  of  the  members  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  will 
remember  that  the  serial  of  its  Proceedings  for  April,  1867, 
contained  two  fragments  of  the  "  Records  of  the  Council  for 
New  England,"  which  had  been  copied  from  transcripts  in 
Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  office,  in  London,  by  order  of 
Mr.  Haven,  then  in  Europe,  transmitted  by  him  to  the 
Society,  and  communicated  at  that  meeting.  The  earlier 
part  of  these  Records  begins  with  "  Saturday  the  last  of 
May  1622,"  and  ends  with  a  fragmentary  entry,  on  "Satur- 
day 21st  Junii,  1623"  —  one  or  more  leaves  of  the  docu- 
ment in  the  Record  Office  having  been  unfortunately  lost ; 
how  much  no  one  could  tell. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  now  to  say,  that  an  additional 
portion,  consisting  of  three  pages  of  our  printed  proceed- 
ings, of  tin's  earlier  record,  has  been  happily  supplied,  from 
another  manuscript,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Carew,  widow  of  the 
late  Lt.-Col.  Carew,  of  Crowcombe  Court,  Co.  Somerset, 
England ;  attention  having  been  called  to  it  by  the  following 
notice,  on  page  370  of  the  Report  for  1874  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts :  "  Orders  at  several 
meetings  of  the  Council  for  New  England.    Begins  Saturday, 
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last  of  May,  1622,  •  •  •  The  last  day  wrb  Sunday,  39" 
June,  1623,  Greenwich,  being  the  drawing  of  the  lola  for 
the  shares.  The  King  drew  for  Buckinghain,  the  namee  of 
the  patenteee  and  their  ahares  are  given."*  This  memoran- 
dcm  clearly  showed  that  the  manuscript  at  Croweorabe 
Conrt  contained  entries  whiuh  would  supply  some  of  the 
missing  portions  of  that  frnin  which  our  transi^ript  was 
made — the  latter,  at  page  &6  of  our  printed  copy,  tenui- 
natiiig  abruptly  by  veaBon  of  this  loss.  Application  was 
speedily  made  to  Mr.  Sainsburr,  of  the  Fiiblic  Record 
Office,  who  had  copied  the  two  parts  of  these  Records  for 
this  Sociely,  requesting  him,  if  practicable,  to  pvocnrc  access 
to  this  Cartjw  MS.,  and  to  compare  it  with  tlie  earlier  part 
as  printed  by  the  Society,  in  order  that  we  might  be  sup- 
plied with  any  missing  portion.  Mr.  Sainsbury  was  happily 
HUccessfid  in  obtaining  a  loan  of  the  manuscript  for  this 
purpose,  and  thus  the  additional  matter  has  been  furnished. 
The  newly  printed  leaves  have  been  paged  so  as  to  follow 
page  96  of  the  aerial  of  Proceedings  for  April,  1867,  in 
which  the  sheet  should  be  Inserted. 

In  answer  to  some  enqniries  concerning  this  Carew  MS., 
Mr.  Sninsbnry  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  onginal 
Record  of  the  Council  for  New  England ;  at  least,  that  the 
handwriting  i&  clearly  of  thut  period,  1621— 1G23;  though 
whether  more  than  one  copy  was  madu  at  the  same  time,  he 
is  of  coarse  unable  to  say.  It  is  an  entry-book  of  the  doings 
of  tlie  Council,  fairly  written  out.  The  general  appenranua 
of  tho  MS.,  the  uniformity  of  the  hand-writing  tlti-onghout, 

■  Mf  UmlUia  ntu  fi»l  called  lo  thia  cutrj  soon  after  ihe  r^Mlpt  of  Ilia  >ol- 
ume  luHi  feural  the  Bwiiiii  AtbouiHuui,  bjr  Mr.  Cbirlri  Wpnlvy  Tutile,  AJX., 
who  WW)  tliiMi  Bcsrohlng  tor  mitUiriikl*  for  >  life  ot  Capt.  John  Maaou,  tlis 
pBUnue  of  S«w  nMamhlre. 


might  suggest  that  jt  was  a  contentporaneonB  transcript,  and 
originally  belonged  to  one  of  the  patentees* 

On  tlie  fii-st  leaf  of  the  book,  after  the  vellum  cover,  is  writ- 
ten, in  a  contemporaneous  hand,  iheRe  words,  "The  briefe 
Orders  att  several!  meetings  of  the  Councell  of  New  England, 
in  America."  Also,  "  The  booke  of  Orders  Begunne  in  the 
yoare  of  our  Lord  God,  1622.'"  Besides  this  leaf  there  are 
six  blank  leaves,  and  then  the  first  entrj'  (that  is  on  the  8th 
leaf  in  the  book),  beginning  *' Satiirdaye,  the  last  of  May, 
1622,"  &c.  This  leaf  is  paged  1,  2,  and  the  contempora- 
neous pagination  proceeds  to  65,  the  last  leaf  paged.  Then 
follow  exactly  one  hundred  blank  leaves.f 

Mr.  Sainsbnry  has  made  an  exact  verbal  collation  of  the 
Carew  MS.  with  this  Suciety'd  printed  copy,  and  has  indi- 
cated every  variation,  except  in  spelling.  I  am  happy  to 
add  tliat  but  few  errors  of  importance  have  been  detected  in 
onr  copy,  which,  it  will  bo  understood,  was  made  from  a 
later  transcript,  and  not  the  original  MS.  These  errata, 
however  slight,  have  been  printed  with  the  additional  pages. 

These  missing  leaves  though  few,  are  important,  as  they 
happily  furnish  the  exact  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council 

at  which  the  division  of  all  the  coasts  and  lands  of  New 

m 
England  was  made  among  the  patentees,  in  presence  of  the 
King;  which  was  "Sunday,  29°  Junii,  1623,  at  Greenwich." 

•The  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winlhrop,  Ihe  Treufdent  at  the  MruiichiKclbi  Hlilorl- 
mI  SoclPty.  tbrough  whom  Vtiesa  aheeti  were  trnnsmittod  ui  me.  euoilotd  tbs 
Carew  M'4.  al  thu  Uocord  Office.  In  lioniioa,  ^iood  uH^r  U  liiid  been  rweived 
there;  >Dd  be  rallf  coincidca  with  Ibe  tlewaorMr.  Saiailiury  reupcotlng It. 

t"  The  HS.i  however."  eontlnuefl  Mr.  Sulnnbury , "  conalit*  or  Sb  IcireB,  und 
on  nil  of  IbPiii  (here  l«  wrilhig  on  both  Bide*,  except  tlic  1a«t  lent,  the  rsTerM 
■Idn  orwhteh  Is  blitnk.  But  to  iicenutit  for  there  being  only  65  numbered  psftei, 
■nd  really  ffl)  pm(gi  of  MS.  I  find  that  la  iiaglng  Ihe  book  tlie  writer  baa  In  two 
tantaiivee.  turni'd  over  two  loaves  loifather,  no  doubt  carelenaly,  bo  that  the 
pagmbelvreeuBiuid  10,  and  betweeu  13  and  U.liave  not  auy  number*  OD  them." 


"  of  this  diviiiion  waa  tiret  pnblished  in  Sir  V 
liaiii  Aluxuiidcr'n  "  Encouragement  to  Colonies,"  London, 
Ittai;  Htitlon  pago  31  ot'bi&  liouk  hesHye;  "Tbo  last  year,  be 
[Sir  F.  Gorgox]  aenl  bis  son,  UH|itiiin  Robert  Gorge,  with  a 
t»)l(jiiy  to  bu  pUiiti'd  in  MHSi>iu;IiiiBetts  liuiiads,  and  as  I  hear, 
out  of  a  guDurona  dcsiro  b^  bis  example,  to  enuonrage  others 
fur  this  advaucenieiit  of  so  bnivo  an  enterpriae,  be  isresulved 
shortly  to  (^o  liiineulf,  in  [lersou,  and  to  carry  with  him  a 
gmat  numbur  well  fitted  for  such  a  purpose;  and  many 
nobluinon  in  England,  (whose  names  and  proportions  as 
they  were  nmrslialled  by  lot,  may  appear  upon  the  map), 
having  tuteri--sled  Cbeniselvea  in  that  bounds,  am  to  send  adt- 
bnd  colonies  who  may  iguickly  make  this  to  exceed  all  other 
i'bmtationfe."*  Alexander's  map  was  inserted  in  Vol.  IV., 
page  187a,  of  Purchiis's  Pitgrims,  published  in  the  following 
ye&r.  It  must  have  been  intended,  1  suppose,  that  tbi 
division  of  the  patent  sliould  set  aside  any  previous  granUI 
to  individual  members  of  the  Comiuil,  whatever  effect  it*^ 
might  have  npon  others. 

The   names  of  tiiose   wlio   drew  lota  in  this  division  of 
16S3,  if  |>lace<l  in  the  order  of  the  numbering  of  their  lol 
will  bu  found  to  eurrcspond  with  the  record  made  on  Alea 
andcr's  niap.t  beginning  with  Dr.  Bitrnabe  Goche  as  No. ! 
and  ending  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel — witii  one  excuptioOH 
Instead  of  the  "  E.  of  Pembroke,"  whose  name  is  on  I 
luap,  WB  h«ve  in  the  record  the  name  of  "  The  Earl  of  1 
dleeex."     Mr.  Suinsbury,  who  was  written  to  in  reference  ti 
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this,  replies:  "The  name  'Earl  of  Middlesex'  is  oorreoily 
copied  from  the  Curew  MS.,  though  yoii  say  yun  find  no 
mentiou  of  Lis  being  coonetjled  with  the  comimny.  The 
Earl  of  Middlesex  was  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  may  have 
drawn  for  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  as  the  King  and  others  did 
for  tiie  other  sharehoMers ;  in  which  ease  the  person  or 
clerk  writiog  this  Carew  MS.  must  have  omitted  to  write 
*The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  drawn  by  tlie  Earl  of  Middlesex.' 
This  ia  the  only  solutiou  I  can  give  to  your  query," 

The  Records  of  the  Council  for  New  England,  from  the 
iS9th  of  June,  1823,  to  tlie  4th  of  November,  1631,  (where 
e  second  part  of  our  records  begins,)  if  any  such  existed, 
are  still  a  desideratum.  The  Carew  volume,  we  are  told, 
lias  many  blank  leaves  at.  the  end.  If  it  were  certain  that 
3  volume  was  the  original  Record  Book  of  the  Council, 
ft  and  not  simply  a  contemporaneous  transcript  of  the  portion 
1  copied,  it  might  be  asked  with  some  signifieance  why,  if 
I  nteetiiigs  wore  continued  to  be  held  and  recorded  as  before, 
I  vaa  this  book  laid  aside  I 

At  the  last  meeting  iiere  recorded,  as  the  record  shows,  the 
Kdivision  of  all  the  lands  in  tlie  patent  whs  made  among  the 
rpatentees.  The  reason  given  for  this  division,  it  will  be 
I  Been,  was  "that  some  of  tho  adventurers  excuse  their  non- 
Lpaymeiit  in  of  their  adventures,  because  they  know  not  their 
I  Bharea  for  which  they  are  to  pay,  which  much  prejudiceth 
1  the  proceedings."  So  iiiaiiy  adventurers  held  back  that 
[  those  who  were  willing  to  pay  did  not  choose  to  bear  their 
I  own  burdens  and  others'  too.  Quite  likely  also  the  adven- 
\  turers  wanted  what  seemed  like  an  equivalent  for  their 
I  money,  and  a  deed  of  land  to  themselves  individually  was 
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Bomething  far  more  taiigiUc  than  »  certificate  ftfl  ft  Bhurw- 
Lolder  in  a  great  corjiorBtioii  whose  aljility  tv  urente  a  rev»- 
niie  of  {irulits  might  well  be  duubtod.  The  aiuonnt  agreed 
upon  tor  each  adventurer  or  jjatentee  to  pay  in  was  £110, 
and  tiiese  mims  eaine  in  very  slowly.  Tlie  reeord  also  statee 
that  the  number  of  adventurt;rs  at  this  time  was  over  twenty 
and  leas  thau  forty,  the  number  required  by  the  charter. 
Twenty  lots  were  to  he  drawn  of  two  eliaree  each,  and  pro- 
vision  made  that  each  i>ei-8on  drawing  two  shares  slionM 
part  with  one  share  to  some  one  member  who  might  not  have 
drawn,  or  some  one  who  shall  thereatYer  become  an  adven- 
turer, to  the  end  that  the  fnll  "  number  of  forty  may  be 
complete."  Tiie  record  of  the  drawing  of  tlie  lots  allows 
that  there  were  eleven  raemliers  present  when  it  tool<  place, 
and  that  ten  drew  for  themselves.  Ten  other  lots  were 
drawn  for  absent  members. 

When,  in  1635,  the  proprietors  were  contemplating  a  sur- 
render of  the  patent,  they  refer  to  this  division,  and  say  they 
"hitherto  have  never  been  ooiitirmed  in  the  lands  so  allotted," 
and  they  then  propose  another  division  on  a  different  basis, 
and  ask  that  each  may  hold  liis  share  direutly  from  the  King, 
"Whetlier  by  a  want  of  conlirmation  of  the  division  of  1623 
was  meant  that  no  deeds  or  grants  had  l>een  duly  executed 
by  the  Council  in  conformity  tliereto,  or  whether  they  wer» 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  tliat  the  King  would  grant 
to  each  a  charter  of  incorporatitm  as  was  contemplated  in 
the  allotment  of  1035,  is  not  clear.  Those  who  had  paid  Id 
their  money  might  certainly  expect  to  receive  a  title  to  their 
shares.  1  have  never  seen  copies  of  euch  grants,  tliuugh 
Hutchinson  (Vol.  1,  p.  71),  says  thai  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
had  a  patent  for  Massachu6«tt6  Bay  about  this  time,  with 
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tioii,"  issifod  in    1622,  thougli  in  that  grand  scheme  they 
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had  a  patent  for  Massachusetts  Buy  about  tliis  time,  with 


Honntis  unknown ;  and  Dr.  Pnlfrey  (Vol.  I,  p.  288),  thinks 
tlmt  the  Earl  and  other  palentees  eubaer^ueiitly  surrendered 
their  hiilividiinl  dninns  to  the  MiLsstwhnaetts  Comjmny.  The 
Earl  of  Shetfit'ld,  six  muiiths  after  the  diviBion,  inado  a  pro- 
visional  grant  of  hid  ahnre  or  a  part  of  it,  at  Cape  Anue,  to 
Cuehmaii  and  Win^low. 

It  is  not  cert^iiii  what  new  scheme  or  jiolicy  tho  Company 
intended  to  adopt  bv  this  division  of  1623.  In  tiie  passage 
alrnady  cited  from  Sir  William  Alexander,  he  says  that  the 
proprietorB  of  these  divisions  "aru  to  send  several  eolonies, 
wlni  may  qnickly  make  this  to  t-xeeed  all  other  plantations," 
and  that  Sir  Fcrdinando  Gorges  himself  is  resolved  shortly 
to  follow  thither  his  son  Robert,  who  went  over  this  year, 
lu  an  entry  made  a  few  days  before  the  division  was  made, 
wo  read:  "It  is  propounded  wlieth«r  the  Islands  that  lie 
within  every  patentee's  share  sliall  pass  (upon  the  division) 
as  part  of  the  dividend,  or  be  l«id  out  for  the  public  use." 
(It  was  suhsequently  agreed  that  tho  Islands  should  pass  to 
"sneli  patentoe  within  whose  dividend  they  happen  to  fall.") 
"Further,  ihat  wlien  the  ship  ia  ready  every  patentee  send 
five  aioD  to  settle  npon  the  State  County,  and  if  any  neglect 
eendiiig  his  number  anotlior  may  have  liberty  to  send  them." 
The  Council,  therefore,  could  hardly  have  intended  to  pro- 
cure niyal  patents  or  charters  to  pass  to  each  proprietor, 
with  a  view  <if  resigning  their  grand  patent.  While  each 
individnal  propriotor  may  liave  been  expected  to  provide 
flottlers  for  his  own  territory,  and  subordinato  regulations  for 
their  govornniont,  the  Council  must  have  intended  to  ener- 
cltte  a  genoral  governmout  over  tlio  whole,  somewlnit,  proba- 
hly.  nttcr  tho  plan  indicated  in  the  Council's  "Briefe  Rela- 
tion," isstfed  in    1623,  though   in   that  grand  scheme  they 


intended  to  retain  one-third  of  the  lands  for  "  public  nse« 
to  be  belonging  to  the  State."     We  have  seen  the  intiinatioi 
tliat  Sir  F,  Gorges  himself,  after  the  division,  had  resolved  ( 
to  follow  his  son   Robert  thither — in  no  less  capacity,  we 
may  well  euppose,  tlian  that  of  General  Governor. 

Whatever  change  in  the  policy  or  action  of  the  CounwlJ 
may  have  been  contemplated  by  this  division,  nothing  of  1 
practical  nature  appears  to  iiave  grown  out  of  it.     Wlthont  * 
doubt  the   larger  number  of  original   patentees   failed   to 
respond  to  the  call  for  money.     Other  projects  for  this  pur- 
pose had  been  laid  aside. 

The  plan  of  raising  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  from 
sundry  merchants,  to  effect  the  object  of  colonization  and 
trade,  had  been  abandoned.  A  debt  had  been  contracted  in 
building  a  ship  and  pinnace,  at  Whitby,  "for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  New  England,"  and  the  ship  had  been 
mortgaged  to  secure  that  dett.  Tlie  want  of  money  seri- 
ously enibarraasod  the  inoveioeuta  of  the  Company  at  every 
stop.  Tlie  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
Great  Patent  of  New  England,  as  a  grievons  monopoly,  had 
been  violent  from  the  first,  and  it  cnntinned  unabated  np  to 
thia  time ;  and  the  clause  in  it  designed  to  clieck  the  free- 
dom of  tishing  on  the  coast  waa,  after  a  struggle,  practically 
abandoned.  Robert  Gorges  returned  from  New  England 
by  no  means  pleased  with  the  country,  while  those  who  had 
promised  him  ftsaistance  in  lus  own  private  scliemcs  of  eolo- 
Dization,  deserted  him.  Wany  patentees  "quitted  their 
interertt."  Fcnlinando  Gorges,  himself,  in  iiis  "Briefe  N^ 
ration,"  gives  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  CoiB 
pany  at  ahont  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  siwaking^ 
and  in  tlio  Conncira  reasons  for  resigning  ihe  great  p&tcDt 
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into  hifl  Mftjesty'a  lianda,  in  1635,  written  most  likely  \>y  Sir 
F.  Gorges  liiinseir,  they  refer  to  tbe  troubles  whicli  envi- 
roned tlibiii  t'l'oiu  tlie  first,  and  say  : 

"So  thai  tliB  aSeclions  of  the  mullitmle  Were  thereby  (iiH- 
faeurtened ;  &m\  so  much  the  more  by  how  much  it  pleased  Ood 
Kboiit  that  time  to  bereave  us  of  the  moat  noble  and  prim-iiile 
props  thereoti  as  namely,  the  Duke  of  Lenox  and  the  MarquiAs  of 
Hamillon,  »iiii  soon  aft«r  of  other  atioiig  Htays  to  IIiIb  weak 
building.  Then  followed  the  claim  of  the  Fi-eoch  ambasBudor 
(that  then  was)  taking  advantage  at  the  divisions  mode  of  the 
sea  coasts  between  oui'selveB,  to  whom  we  made  a  just  and  satis. 
Ikclory  answer  (as  it  seemed),  for  thnt  he  rested  contented  there- 
with, and  since  that  we  heard  no  more  thereof.  Kevcrtht-less 
these  crosses  did  draw  upon  us  such  a  disheartened  weakness  as 
there  only  remained  a  carcass  in  a  manner  breathless,  till  the  end  of 
the  last  parliament,  in  anno  [162T~8J,  when  there  were  certain 
that  desired  a  patent  of  some  laud  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  to 
plant  upon,  who  presenting  the  names  of  honest  and  religious 
men  easily  attained  their  firat  desiret,"  &o. 

The  division  of  1623,  as  I  have  said,  was  never  consnin- 
niated,  and  for  a  long  time  suhset^uently  little  seems  to  have 
been  done  towards  tbe  settlement  of  the  country.  From 
this  time  up  to  1628,  no  new  pntcnls  appear  to  have  been 
granted.  The  only  colony  on  the  coast  worthy  the  name 
was  that  of  Plymouth,  and  tbeir  existence  kept  alive  the 
wiivering  interest  in  the  colonization  of  New  England.  In 
the  year  last  named  they  proourod  from  the  Council  a  lioense 


Jirrata.—  Vngv  87.    nut;  so,    for   ■•  Ihc    Uorchcslirr 
CoinpanT,"  rcna  ItuMU^It  and  hlf  amoclate: 


the  Council,  kept  np  his  inlercsl  in   the  coiinrry,  and  had 
or   lesi-   information    of  their   aftaira.     In  writing  in 
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1630  of  the  "estate  of  New  England"  at  this  jieriod,  he  says 
that  tho  New  Plymouth  peopk'  were  "doing  well,"  bat  that 
"divers  others  have  in  sroaU  handt'ulls  iindurtakon  to  go 
there,  to  he  several  Lords  aud  Kings  ol'  tlieraselvee,  hut  ] 
uioBt  vaoished  to  tiothtii};." 

At  1a§t  it  [the  country]  was  iiigroaeed  by  twenty  patentceH,  that 
divided  my  m:i|i  inio  twenty  partB,  and  cast  lots  for  their  shares, 
but  money  not  coming  in  as  tliey  ex|>cet(:d,  procured  a  pi'octaiua- 
tion  none  shotild  }^o  tliiiher  without  licenaes  to  fish ;  but  for  every 
thirty  Ifln 8  of  sliipping  to  jiay  five  pounds;  besides,  upon  great 
l>enahiea,  neither  to  trade  with  the  natives,  cut  down  wood  for 
their  stages,  without  giving  satiatactioti,  thougii  all  the  countiy  is 
nothing  but  wood,  and  none  to  niiike  use  of  it  i  with  many  such 
other  pretences  tor  to  make  the  country  plant  itself,  by  its  own 
weahli.  lleveupou  most  men  grew  so  discontented,  that  few  or 
none  would  go ;  so  ihat  the  patentees,  who  never  one  of  tbem  had 
been  there,  seeing  those  projects  would  not  prevail,  have  ainue  not 
hindered  any  lo  go  that  would,  that  within  these  few  last  years 
more  have  gone  thither  than  ever." 

The  proclaiufttion  to  whieh  Smith  refers  was  issned 
in  November,  1622,  before  the  division  of  the  territory  had 
been  made. 

From  this  review  of  the  affairs  of  the  Council  for  New 
England,  it  nmy  he  seriously  qnestioned  if  any  format 
meetings  of  the  Council  were  held  for  eome  time  after 
the  division  of  1623  took  place.  The  Company,  so  to 
speak,  wa£  ]>racttcally  dead,  as  had  been  its  predecessor,  as 
an  organization,  after  the  breaking  np  of  tlie  Popham  settle- 
ment. If  such  be  the  ease  we  may  well  regard  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  part  of  our  records,  now  liappity  supplied,  aa 
all  tliat  wu  can  hope  to  tind  for  some  considerable  period  ; 


•  True  Travels.  Loutluu,  1080, 


perhaps  Tip  to  fhe  time  when  a  iiew  interest  wRg  inspired  in 
New  England  t;oloniz»tion  by  the  eflorlH  of  the  Durchester 
Company  to  plant  a  colony  on  onr  coa^t. 

The  ecuond  part  of  the  reeorJs  begins  with  a  meeting  "at 
Wnrwitk  House,  thu  4th  of  November,  1631."  This  por- 
tion appears  fragmentary,  that  is  to  say,  not  contiuuonti  for 
tlie  period  wliich  it  uovers  ;  but  it  eondneCs  ub  to  the  end  of 
the  Company's  esiatenee.  During  thu  three  or  fonr  years 
preceding  the  date  jtmt  given,  tlie  Comicil  must  have  hnd 
occasion  for  meetings,  since  a  number  of  grants  were  made 
by  them,  and  some  changes  had  taken  place  in  its  orgatiiza- 
ticw.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  had  been  during  tliis  time 
chosen  President.  Something  more  than  loose  minutes 
wonld  seem  tu  have  been  retj^uired  for  such  proceedings. 

If  we  may  suppose  this  Carew  MS.  to  be  eitlier  tlie 
original  Records  of  the  Council  for  New  England,  or  a  lull 
contemporaneous  transcript  of  the  same,  for  the  period 
which  it  covers,  then  our  printed  copy  of  this  early  portion, 
with  the  addition  now  made  to  it,  must  be  regarded  as  coii- 
tinuoiiB  for  the  same  period. 

Yet  we  should  expect  that  a  company  holding  in  its 
oontrol  the  whole  territory  of  New  England,  responsible  for 
its   settlement   and   governruent,  involving   transactions  of 

I  tnagnitude  and  importance,  would  have  kept  a  full  and  care- 
fill  record  of  all  its  proceedings.  If  we  have  here  the 
beginning  of  the  record,  why  do  we  find  in  it  no  formal 
mimitCB  of  the  organization  of  the  Council,  or  other  trans- 
aotiona,  such  as  the  issuing  of  at  least  two  grants  of  land, 
bearing  date  before  that  at  which  our  earliest  portion  begins  ( 
Indeed,  at  this  firet   meeting  as  recorded,   wo   read,  "the 

L  pRteDte  already  grunted  to  he  confirmed."     Again,  there  is 
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extant  a  copj  of  a  grant  to  Maaon  and  Gorges,  bearing  data 
August  10,  1622,  not  noticed  in  our  retrords,  which  cover 
this  date.  It  may  also  be  added,  that,  at  t!ie  lirst  meeting 
recorded,  tho  nanius  of  Captain  Satnnel  Argall  and  Dr.  Bar- 
nabo  Gouhe  appear  as  members  of  the  Conucil,  yet  theBO 
persons  were  not  original  pntentecs,  and  we  have  no  record 
of  their  election.  Can  these  procL-edings  have  been  entrusted 
to  loose  minutes  not  recorded  J  The  great  patent  of  New 
England  incorporating  this  Council,  bears  date  November  3, 
1620,  It  encountered  vehement  opposition  from  the  first  as 
an  odious  monopoly  ;  for  this  or  for  other  reasons  the  Conn- 
cil  were  desirous  of  amending  or  renewing  it,  and  perhaps 
there  was  some  delay  in  tlie  organization.  Tet  we  find  odd 
patent  to  John  Pierce,  for  the  Plymouth  people,  as  early  as 
June  1,  1621,  one  year  before  our  records  begin — probably 
the  first  patent  issued  by  the  Council.  This  purports  to  be 
signed  by  the  "  President  and  Council."  It  bears  six  signa- 
tures, beginning  witli  that  of  the  Dnlfo  of  Lenox,  who  was 
probably  the  first  President. 

The  great  Council  by  its  charter  of  incorporation,  was 
located  in  the  town  of  Plymouth,  in  the  County  of  Devon, 
but  all  ita  meetings  of  which  we  have  any  record  were 
probably  lield  in  London  or  its  neighborhood.  Tlie  attend- 
nncoun  these  meetings  throughout  was  most  meagre.  Some- 
times only  two  members  and  rarely  moro  than  half  a  dozen 
at  any  time  were  present.  If  all  these  meetings  were  legal, 
the  quorum  authorized  to  transact  business  must  have  been 
very  small.  This  shows  that  the  active  interest  in  tlie  eom- 
pany's  doings  must  have  been  confined  to  a  small  number  of 
its  members  from  an  early  period  in  iu  history. 
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Besides  tlie  company's  reoords  of  its  meetinge  we  ehoald 
expuct  it  to  koep  a  code  of  by-laws  or  ordinaiioes,  a  record 
copy  of  all  grants  of  territory  made,  and  all  commiasions 
and  liceuses  issued,  of  wliidi  there  were  nmny;  and  of  all 
its  CO rrespou deuce.  It  would  have  maps  aud  plans  of  the 
coast  of  New  England,  and  extensive  tiles  of  otlior  papers, 
besides  the  acciount  books  of  its  treasnrer.  That  some 
books  were  kept  by  the  company,  besiilea  the  mere  minutes 
of  proeeedings  is  evident.  An  entry  in  the  ret-ords  of  the 
lath  July,  1632,  reads,  "To  oonaider  of  a  plauo  for  our 
meetings,  and  staying  for  the  clerk,  and  for  a  chest /or  our 
books."  February  asth,  1622-3,  "It  is  ordered  that  the  clerk 
call  upon  Mr.  Collingwood  for  the  copy  of  Sir  Jolin  Bruce's 
patent."  And  this  memorandum  of  the  clerk  follows,  "Mr, 
Collingwood  answered  me  that  he  hath  deUvered  all  the 
books  to  Sir  F.  Gorges  and  to  Mr.  Thompson."  Oolling- 
wood  was  formerly  clerk  of  the  Council,  and  now  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Virginia  Company,  in  the  same  capacity. 
June  21,  1632,  "The  books  of  account  belonging  unto  the 
Treasurer  for  tho  New  England  Company,  and  a  plot  of  the 
country,  was  now  delivered  to  him,"  (the  new  Secretary.) 
June  38,  1C32,  an  ordinance  "entered  in  folio  40  of  the 
Council  Hook  of  Ordiniinces  wiifi  now  read,"  &c. 

But  a  suspicion  Homctimos  crosses  tlic  mind  in  studying 
the  transactions  of  this  company,  that  the  business  was 
often  loosely  done.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Conncil  for  the  26 
Jano,  1632,  Mr.  Humfrey,  one  of  tlic  Mass  acl  hi  setts  Com- 
pany, being  present,  some  of  th«  members  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  the  Massairhnsetts  patent,  granted  hy  the  Prei<ident 
ftud  Council,  alleging  that  it  "  prcindicted  former  griuirs." 
Mr.   Homfroy  answered  that  the  patent  was  now  In  New 
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Knglnnd.  Tlio  qneation  natnrallj'  occiirs,  why  did  not  the 
Coimoil  rufor  to  their  own  book  of  patents  for  the  desired 
In  formation,  if  a  oojty  of  the  patent  had  been  there  pre- 
aorvnd  ;  mid  I  may  adil,  if  thpy  had  wished  to  extend  tbeir 
tiniiniry  fnrlhtT,  and  get  iiccesa  to  the  Royal  Charter  of  the 
MiisaauhnHolu  (lompnny,  their  clerk  or  counsel  conUl  readily 
havp  foutiil  H  oiipy  of  it  in  the  public  archives, 

Tho  roooni  for  Juno  2i»,  1033,  reads,  "  It  was  agreed  that 
tlic  E.  of  Wnrwiok  ahonM  l)e  enlroated  to  direct  a  Ponrs© 
for  flndiiig  out  what  patents  Imve  been  granted  for  New 
England."  This)  nioeting  wits  held  at  "  Warwick  House,  in 
Uolbonic."  Th«  Earl  was  now  President,  hnt  was  not  present 
itl  this  mwting.  WonKI  not  the  conjp«ny"8  books  tell  how 
mNuy  iMltnit]^  hxl  l>v«-H  |!^nte<)  for  New  Eu^Und,  or  wxs 
lUvt*  K  suspicion  Uiat  the  Earl  had  be«n  granting  patents  sur- 
trptitkmsly  t  Tlwre  wm  a  &<.>rio»s  nii$uiidorstnnding  aboat 
this  tine  between  the  Earl  uf  WarwH±  uid  some  of  his 
■iMiriwIM  Ho  ia  rwjueeied  by  ui  order  at  this  saiue  inenl- 
iag   to  Uagfivw   np   lh«   OMUMdl's  great   sesl,   now   in   his 


n*  ocfgtMl  mwtJUvm  of  tfib  eoapMtr,  bo  to  cpeafe^ 
hcaiiitM  thee*  muMtw  of  ks  mef^agt  happSy  prMcnuJ  fm 
«ftt  w«  kwi  to  the  pvhGc  «««.  A  huge  Bomber  of  the  pot- 
vMt  iMwd,  vilher  the  oc^eob  «r  oepiee  frooi  origiaeik,  vo 
fttuwiwl  a  Xvv  E^hW.  Mmr  of  thcee  awl  of  ethss 
M«  llMod    io    the    p«Uk   ofieee  »    Eogfaftd.   ta    tr«- 


ub.     Mr.  Smm». 
bW«\  riieial   CI   ill    hv  t««MM  bbbt  of  Aeeo  m 
g  h  tfce  f^bfc  fcweeJ  Ofce.  heeofca  hriaf  ehittw^ 


originally  belonged  to  the  company's  files.  If  litig»tiooB  do 
not  always  prove  profitable  to  the  parties  engaged  in  them, 
they  sometimes  happily  snb&erve  the  purposes  of  history  in 
multiplying  copies  of  papers,  and  thereby  preserving  doca- 
ments  of  great  value.  Much  may  be  expected  from  this 
new  Record  Commission,  whose  search  warrants  or  writs  of 
aBsistance — less  offeusive  than  those  which  our  Otis  con- 
demned in  Colonial  times — ^mn  into  private  cabinets  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  bring  to  tight  what  may  have  been  slnm- 
bering  for  ages. 


THE  CKIMINAL  LAWS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

SlIBSTAJJCa   OK  THB   ItEMARXS    OF  JUDGE   Au>IiICa. 


A  LATE  learned  wi'iter,  in  a  historical  sketcli  of  English  crim- 
inal law,  declares,  that  "the  general  natnre  of  th«  com- 
monest  and  most  important  criuies  is  substantially  the  same 
nnder  all  circnmstancea,  and  at  every  period  of  history. 
Disobedience  to  government,  violence,  thelt  and  fraud,  in 
diiferout  forma  and  with  different  aggravations,  make  up 
almost  all  crimes  wbieli  can  be  committed.  The  difference 
between  the  criminal  law  at  different  times  consists  princi- 
pally of  the  manner  in  which  certain  general  rules  and  con- 
ceptions relating  to  them  are  adapted  to  tlie  circuntstaucea 
of  sncceseive  generations."  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the 
criminal  law  of  a  State  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  people,  and  serves  pretty  accu- 
rately to  measnre  their  progress  in  refinement  and  general 
civilization.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an  interesting  subject  of 
study  for  the  student  of  general  history,  and  to  all  who 
would  explore  the  foundations  and  trace  the  growth  of  a 
free  commonwealth. 

Anytliing  like  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject  of  criminal 
law,  daring  our  Constitutional  period,  would  re<iuire  an 
invoetigation  into  the  conditioa  of  that  law  during  the  ante- 
cedent colonial  period.    For  otlierwiso  it  will  be  seen  to  be 


impoeeible  to  determine  the  exact  state  of  tlie  criminal  law 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  State  Conetitiition,  in 
1780.  By  ihe  fltli  sectioo  of  tlie  6th  chapter  of  that  inetra- 
nient  it  is  provided  tliat  "All  laws  which  have  heretofore 
been  adopted  and  naed  and  approved  in  the  Province, 
Colony,  or  State,  of  MuHSuchnisetta  Bay,  and  nsnally  practieed 
on  in  the  courts  of  law,  btiall  still  survive  and  he  in  fall 
force,  until  altered  or  repealed  by  the  legislature ;  sneb  parts 
only  excepted  as  are  repugnant  to  the  rights  and  liberties 
contained  in  this  Conatitution." 

Bat  m  the  earliest  published  reporte  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Stipretne  Judicial  Court  do  not  comme^(^c  until  nearly 
twenty-five  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
they  do  not  furnish  us  the  means  of  ascertniuing  what  laws 
were   then  "  usually  practised   on   in  the   conrta  of  law." 

At  a  later  period,  in  consequence  of  this  uncertainty  as  to 
the  state  of  the  law,  a  resolve  was  passed  by  the  legislature, 
in  1812,  appointing  "  Hon.  Nathan  Dane,  William  Presoott, 
and  Joi^eph  Story,  Esquires,  a  coromittee  to  collect  the  char- 
ters and  public  and  general  laws  yf  the  late  Colony  and 
Province  of  Massachuaelts  Bay."  And  it  was  further 
resolved,  that  said  Committee,  "  after  they  shall  have  col- 
lected and  examined  the  same  laws,  report  to  the  legislature 
such  laws  as  are  not  repealed,  and  which  in  their  opinion, 
require  to  be  repealed." 

The  Keport  contemplated  by  the  lost  part  of  tliis  resolve, 
is  not  to  be  found  among  the  very  extensive  coUeotion  of 
legislative  documents  in  the  library  of  this  Society.  And  if 
fonnd,  it  probably  would  not  sliow  what  Colonial  and  Pro- 
vincial acts  bad  be«it  repealed  before  or  at  tho  oonimenofr  ■ 
ment  of  our  coTkstitutioiiul  history. 
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The  clmnges  mnde  in  the  crJminul  law  dnring  the  oon- 
tiuiiiiiice  of  llie  Provisional  government  which  Ibllowed  the 
overtlirow  of  the  Royal  authority  anil  preceiied  the  estab- 
lishment of  eonBtitntionnl  government,  were  not  important 
as  atiecting  the  general  iiharacter  of  the  law. 


1   begin,  then! 
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Tlie  Constitutii 
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I  went  into  operation  the  last  Wednesday 
and  the  first  Legislature  assembled  under 
it  October  25th,  1780. 

The  first  act  of  this  first  Logiwhiture  relating  to  criminal 
law  wiis  passed  February  14tli,  1781,  and  was  "  An  aift  in 
addition  to  an  act  entitled  an  ac^l  for  taking  up  and  restrain- 
ing personB  dangL^rons  to  tiiis  State." 

Another  uut,  passed  March  5th,  1781,  was  "An  act  In 
addition  to  an  net  entitled  an  act  for  preventing  crimes 
against  the  public  safety  below  the  degree  of  treason  and 
mieprieioti  of  treason,"  The  original  atl,  to  which  this  was 
in  addition,  was  passed  by  the  Provisional  Qovernment,  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  1777.  These  two  acta  illustrate  tlie  character  of 
the  legislation  of  that  transitional  period;  being  temporary, 
rather  than  permanent,  and  such  as  the  ]ie(mliar  necessities 
of  the  times  deinnnded.  Crinios  were  then,  as  now,  divided 
into  two  genertil  classes,  felonies  and  misdemeanors.  The 
detinitions  of  all  these  crimes,  except  that  of  treason,  were 
derived  from  the  common  law,  and  the  mode  of  trial  and  the 
rules  of  evidence  wcro  governetl  by  the  same  law. 

Ab  tha  law  stood  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
tlioro  were  seven  capital  otfences,  viz :  murder,  burglary, 
anon,  robbery,  rape,  sodomy  and  treason.     This  list,  though 


large,  when  compared  with  the  present  state  of  our  criminal 
code,  was  in  comparison  with  tliat  of  England,  very  fimiUI ; 
for  at  that  time  there  were  not  leas  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  offenees  punighable  uapitally  by  the  laws  of  England. 
All  of  the  above  named  seven  offences,  except  sodomy  (the 
punishment  for  which  had  been  changed  to  imprisonment 
for  a  term  of  years)  remained  on  the  list  of  capital  crimes, 
down  to  the  euactracut  of  our  Kevieed  Slatiites,  in  1836,  and 
for  some  years  later.  Murder  only  was  left  on  the  list  of 
capital  crimes  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  onr  General 
Statntes,  in  1860.  The  punishment  for  the  other  five  Lad 
been  cliauged  from  death  to  imprisonment  for  life ;  and  by 
Btill  later  Etiitntes  this  punitihment  has  been  further  miti- 
gated, eo  that  now  tlie  offender  may,  at  the  discretioTi  of  the 
Court,  be  impHaonud  for  lite  or  only  for  a  term  of  years. 
There  is  a  provision  of  statute,  making  a  alieriff  or  other 
police  officer,  who  ehonld  voluntarily  allow  a  prisoner, 
charged  with  a  capital  offence,  to  escape,  snbject  to  the  aamo 
penalty  his  prisoner  would  have  been  liable  to  suffer.  With 
this  exception  murder  is  the  only  capital  crime  now  known 
to  our  laws. 

The  criminal  code  of  England,  eo  far  as  relates  to  capital 
ofl'encea,  has  undergone  a  much  more  remarkable  change ; 
for  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  ofTences  which  at  tlie 
beginning  of  tlie  century  were  punisimlilc  witli  death,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  except  murder  and  treason,  have  been  made  pun- 
ishable at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  only  with  penal  servi- 
tude or  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  years. 

Many  of  thdutt  clianges  Iei  England  occurred  Inter  tluin 
the  corrcaponding  ones  In  tliia  State;  for  it  was  not  before 
the  24th  and  25th  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  that  the  great 


reforms  in  tile  EugliBh  criminal  code  were  consummated. 
But  tliey  were  iindonbtedly,  there  as  here,  brought  about  by 
the  same  general  causes  which  liave  done  bo  much  in  modern 
times  to  sweep  from  the  statute  books  of  all  civilized  nations, 
and  even  from  tlie  laws  of  war,  the  barbarous  relics  of  a 
former  age.  A  vivid  impression  of  the  immense  progress 
made  in  tliia  department  of  human  conduct  may  be  gained 
by  comparing  rhe  existing  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  with 
a  Colonial  law  of  1678,  which  subjected  a  child,  above  six- 
tuen  years  of  age,  and  of  sufBcient  understanding,  to  the 
penalty  of  death,  for  cursing  or  striking  his  father  or 
motlier.  This  extraordinary  euactment  was  not  pecniiar  to 
the  sternness  of  the  Pnritan  legislator.  It  was  the  natural 
product  of  the  spirit  of  an  age  which  has  happily  passed 
away. 

In  1 568,  nader  tlie  stern  code  which  was  established  nnder 
the  auspices  of  Calvin,  at  Geneva,  a  child  was  beheaded  for 
striking  its  father  and  mother,  and  another  child  sixteen 
years  old  for  attempting  to  strilce  its  mother,  was  sentenced 
to  death,  bnt,  on  account  of  its  youth,  the  sentence  wa» 
oommiited,  and  having  been  publicly  whipped,  with  a  cord 
nboiit  its  neck,  it  was  banished  from  the  city. 

Bat  now  returning  to  our  own  statutes,  wc  shall  find  that 
the  penalties,  for  otfences  less  than  capital,  at  the  time  the 
constitution  wn^  adopted  and  for  many  years  thereafter, 
were  fines,  imprisonment,  whipping,  standing  in  the  pillori', 
sitting  upon  the  gallows  with  one  end  of  a  rope  round  the 
notk  and  the  other  end  thrown  np  over  the  gallows,  cropping 
the  ears  and  brandhig.  But  early  in  the  present  century 
raott  iif  lho«e  mode«  of  pnni»liment  were  binwiming  repiig- 
luuit  Ui  the  public  tiwte  and  juJgmcnt,  and  as  early  as  1813 
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»n  act  was  paefiod  providing  that  for  any  crime  or  miBdo- 
meaiior  now  {junislmble  by  whipping,  etftiidiug  in  tliepiilory, 
sitting  on  the  gallows,  or  imprisonment  in  the  common  jnil, 
the  iiiipreme  Judicial  Court  might  at  its  discretion,  in  lieu 
of  Ihe  punifiliments  afore^aii^t,  sentence  otfondera  to  solitary 
imprisonment  not  exceudiug  three  mouths  and  hard  labor 
not  exceeding  five  years.  Punishment  by  whipping  was 
finally  abolished  by  an  aet  passed  Feb.  26,  1826,  and  all  Uie 
other  modes  of  piniishment  above  named,  except  fine  and 
imprisonment,  disappeared  from  the  admiuistration  of  crimi- 
nal justice  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Benefit  of  clergy  was  abolished  in  this  Stale  by  an  act 
passed  March  11,  1785  ;  thus  anticipating  similar  legislation 
in  England  by  nearly  a  hall'-eentury.  But  there  never  was 
the  same  excuse  for  the  existence  of  this  absurd  provision  of 
criminal  law  in  this  country  as  there  waa  in  England.  For 
there,  although  it  was  originally  estubhshod  for  the  benelit 
of  a  particular  class  of  persons,  it  vame  ultimately  to  be 
employed  in  mitigation  of  the  enormous  and  undue  severity 
of  the  crindnal  code.  Blackstone,  writing  a  few  years 
before  the  passage  of  the  repealing  act  above  cited,  speaks 
of  tlie  origin  of  this  anomaly  iu  the  law,  and  of  the  abiieea 
it  had  fallen  into,  and  of  the  reforms  effected  by  parliament 
and  the  courts  in  relation  to  this  plea  of  clergy,  and  then 
proceeds  in  an  exultant  strnin  to  aay  "The  wisdom  of  the 
English  Legislature  having,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and 
laborious  process,  extracted  by  a  noble  alchemy  rich  modl- 
Ctnes  out  of  poisonous  ingredients,  and  converted,  by  gradual 
lutttjitions,  what  was  at  first  an  unreasonable  oxomption  of 
particular  popish  ecclesiastics,  into  a  mercit'ul  initigaliou 
of   the  general    law,  witli  rvHpoct  to  capital   punishmuut." 


Onr  own  Icgielatore  adopted  Ihe  more  aonaible  and  direct 
method  of  relief,  by  amending  tlic  "i;uneral  law''  itself, 
and  thus  die|>enBcd  witii  tlie  newssity  nf  resorting  to 
thai  iiidircet  "iniTtiful  lailigrttiiin  "  whit^U  is  tlie  boast  of 
tlic  gri!at  Engliah  Oonimontator. 

An  act  re;;filiiting  tlio  [jrocess  of  (Hillawry  was  passed 
Ootobor  2,  1782,  and  remained  substantially  in  force  till 
18Sl,wliuu  the  jirocesfi  was  wholly  aliolisliod  in  this  Coni- 
monwDallh.  The  consoqnencoH  attendiiiji;  outlawry  under 
the  a(!t  iif  1783  wore  at-rioiiB  to  the  party  thus  placed 
Leyoiid  the  prucUcal  prulcction  of  law;  but  they  were  niuc-h 
less  so  tlian  those  untler  the  English  statute  upon  the  same 
subject.  Itoth  statutes  were  based  upon  indefensible  prin- 
ci])le«  —  principles  inconsistent  with  any  proper  administrn- 
tion  of  justice. 

Tlic  early  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  concerninp  lar- 
ceny contained  some  peculiar  provisions  which  have  long 
since  disappeared  from  our  criminal  legislation.  An  act 
passed  March  15,  17S5,  "  for  punishing  and  preventing 
larcenies,"  provided,  us  penalties,  tine  and  whipping  anil 
forleiluro  of  treble  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  and 
in  default  of  paying  or  making  restitution,  tlio  utTcndcr 
wii»  rcipiircd  to  make  up  the  a.monnt  in  service;  and  might 
bo  sold  for  that  purpose  to  service  by  the  person  whose 
property  he  had  etoleri. 

Tilt-re  was  unolhur  eingutar  provision  which  showed  how 
uxaetinj^tbt!  law  formerly  w^as,  in  reijuiring  payment  or  other 
pwcnniary  satiafaction,  when  once  a  dcht  or  pecuniary  lia^ 
bility  had  been  incurred,  it  wn-^  to  the  cfTwt,  that  if  a  party 
commitleKl  for  non-payment  of  tine  and  costs  was  too  poor, 
at  the   time  he  waA  cntitlod  b;  the  statutes  to  be  relicvQil 
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Biion — being  Bulistantiftlly  tJte  s&me  disposition  &a  v 
luftde  of  tlie  body  of  the  suii-ule,  "Laws  agiiinst  dnclling.  in 
this,  and  other  Stutee  and  coiiutrics,  have  rarelr  boon  liter- 
ally enfoFL-ed ;  and  for  thia  reason  it  has  otteu  been  eaid  of 
these  statutes,  as  of  others  not  anifonnly  enforced,  that  they 
had  better  be  at  once  repealled.  But  the  opinion  thiis  ex- 
pressed is  not  wall  supported  by  reason:  for  the  criminal 
laws  of  a  State  are  l.o  be  reg-arded  not  only  as  etfiii^ts,  but  us 
causes  —  not  only  as  exponents  of  existing  publieseiitiiiicnt, 
but  as  important  factors  in  the  production  of  a  higher  mid 
more  advanced  standard  of  pnblic  morality  and  virtue.  The 
laws  against  duelling,  though  rarely  executed,  have  undoubt- 
edly contributed  largely  to  tlie  creation  of  a  public  sentiment 
before  which  that  barbarous  practice  has  almost  wholly  dis- 
appeared. It  is  the  remark  of  a  philosuplncal  writer  on  the 
criminal  laws  of  England,  that  treason  was  rendered  more 
odious  in  the  public  estimation,  from  the  extreme  severity  of 
the  pnnisliment  denounced  against  the  crime.  The  law  is  a 
schoolmaster  in  more  senses  tJian  one,  and  wliilc  as  a  general 
proposition  it  is  true,  timt  law,  in  a  free,  reprcKcntative  gov- 
ernment like  ours,  is  the  outgrowth  and  expression  of  public 
sentiment,  yet,  in  matters  relating  to  conduct,  it  is  not  in- 
frequently quite  in  advance  of  the  practice  of  legislatore 
ami  their  constituents ;  a  careful  study  of  tlie  laws  of  tbis 
Commonwealth  for  the  century  just  closed,  and  a  like  study 
of  the  history  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  for 
tlie  same  perii)d  of  time,  will  make  this  truth  manifest,  and 
will  convince  tlie  student  that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
public  welfare  to  bring  down  legislation  to  the  dead  IdvgI 
of  conduct.     Laws   arc   the    prudnut   of   reason    and    calm 


T«fleetiof)  npon  the  great  princi'iiles  of  riglit  and  wrong ;  oon- 
dnct  is  more  frcqneiitly  diructed  by  passion  ami  in  utter  ilis- 
regai'd  of  the  riglits  of  otijers.  Wliilsl  therefore,  it  ja  tnto, 
thut  improvements  in  tlie  law  murk  the  jjeneral  progress  of 
a  peo|)lL-  in  civiligatioD  and  retirieitieiit,  the  law  dofcs  not  at 
aay  given  time  fnrnish  a  enre  criterion  by  wbitdi  to  deter- 
initio  their  praotiutJ  morality  and  virtue. 

The  review  of  our  criminal  legislation,  of  which  the  fore- 
going is  a  scanty  and  very  imperfect  sketch,  discloses  the 
fact  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  there  were 
iiiuneroMfi  and  raiHcal  changes  in  the  modea  of  pnnishmont, 
bat  very  little  if  any  mitigation  in  their  severity;  and  that 
for  tho  latter  part  of  the  century  very  great  mitigations  in 
tlie  penalties  prescribed  liy  the  statutes  have  been  efi'ected, 
but  that  tin*  number  of  puTiieliuble  offences  or  acts  has  been 
largely  increased.  Offences  against  property  have  been 
greatly  multiplied  during  the  century,  and  this  branch  of 
legislation  would  fnridsh  no  very  inade<^riato  stau<lard  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  material  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Statei.  "  A  chronological  detail,"  says  Amos,  in  that  curious 
work  of  his,  entitled  "Buina  of  Time,"  "of  the  statutes  (of 
England)  and  changes  of  coniiaon  law,  relating  to  offences 
against  property,  would  furniah  a  history  of  material  im- 
provement in  the  artH,  and  in  the  oonveuienoes  and  retino- 
mente  of  domestic  life." 

Criminal  procedure  has,  under  our  improved  legislation, 
been  stripiwd  of  moat  of  ita  uselesa  niceties  and  te«hnieali- 
tie»;  triala  have  been  siinplitiod,  and  are  now  conducted  on 
muro  ratiunai  principles  than  forint-rly.  Our  Legislature, 
following  in  that  resiicct  the  example  of  the  British  Farlia- 
mcnt^liBS  rarely  ventured  upon  any  legialative  definition  of 


crimes.  The  moBt  noticeable  instance  of  tbat  kind  of  legia- 
Ifttion  in  this  State  occurred  in  1852,  wlieti  the  Legislature 
gave  a  new  and  quite  origiuiil  dufiriitioii  of  felony,  liy  eniuit- 
ing  tliat  "  Any  oi'ime  ptinishable  by  death  or  imprisonment 
in  the  State  prison  ia  a  felony,  and  no  other  crime  shall  be 
&o  ooitsidcred."  This  definition  has  perhaps  the  merit  of 
sitnplieity,  when  compared  with  the  more  complicated  com-  , 
mon  law  definition  of  felony,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  any  philosophical  classification  of  crimes  any 
more  than  that  other  defining  act,  fonnd  in  onr  statnte  book, 
whi^h  declarea  certain  places  used  for  h  particnlar  traSic  to 
be  common  nuisances,  without  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which,  or  the  extent  to  wiiich,  the  busineea  is  prosecuted. 

The  Legislature  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  made  im- 
])orlant  changes  in  the  rules  respecting  the  competency  or 
admissibility  of  evidence  in  ci'iminal  cases,  by  which  i>er6ons 
cliarged  with  crimes  are  allowed  to  testify  in  their  own 
behalf,  and  husband  and  wife  may  testify  for  or  against  each 
other.  Other  needed  reformB  in  criminal  proceedings  in  our 
conrta  have  been  prevented  on  account  of  certain  coiiBtitn- 
tional  proviaions,  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  pro- 
hibitions upon  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  adopt  snch 
roforraa.  In  England,  where  there  are  no  BJmilar  consti- 
tntional  iubihitions,  reforms  in  criminal  procedure  have 
advanced  much  farther  tlian  here.  There,  under  tlie  pro- 
visions of  ret^ent  statntes*  amendments  in  criminal  pleadings 
may  be  allowed,  and  prosecutiona  do  not  fail  by  reason  of 
some  wholly  unimportant  technical  error  in  the  pleadings. 
And  it  may  yet  be  thought  a  subject  worthy  of  considern- 
tion  how  long  aalntary  reforms  shall  be  hindered  by  that 
provision  of  our  oonetitution  which  deeliires  that  "No  subjevt 
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be  held  tn  answer  for  any  r-rime  *ir  oifenoe  until 
I  tli«  sainv  U  tiillv  niul  plainly,  siilist»nli:illy  ami  fontiallT, 
1  d«itcriliej  lo  liim/'  Very  mat-h  that  was  det-mfil  es*fiiti»l  a 
I  bnDdro<),  or  even  fifty  years  ago,  to  a  formal  ileBuriptioii  uf 
I  crime,  lias  Iieen  aboli^lied  troin  the  Conos  nf  criminal  pleading 
liy  oiir  Lcgislaltire.  Would  it  be  any  greater  violation  of 
I  ihg  spirit  or  evep  the  lerter  of  this  conatitutional  proiTsion 
I  to  allow  umeuilmeuts  in  mure  matter  of  form  I 

Before  bringing  tliese  desultory  remiirks  to  a  close,  a 
I  single  other  tu])it!  may  perhaps  pri:>perly  diiim  a  moiiu'nt'a 
I  notice.  It  is  often  said  crime  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase, 
that  it  abounds  beyond  nil  former  preeedent,  tiiat  there  is 
I  an  epidemic  of  atrocities,  of  giganti<!  frauds,  of  endk-sa 
I  pecalationa  and  breaches  of  trust,  whldi  show  the  prciwiit  to 
f  be  corrupt  and  wiekcd  beyond  all  piist  ages. 

It  is  undeniably  true,  that  crimc-a  of  violence  abound  in 
oar  day  —  not  a  few  of  which  have  been  of  the  most  atro- 
s  character ;  that  tlie  freiiuency  of  frand  in  high  and  low 
places  has  put  faith  in  human  virtue  to  the  eeveroet  test,  and 
that  Society  has  been  infested  with  swarms  of  worthless  and 
criminal  vagrants.     But  it  does  not  require  a  very  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  crime  in  former  ages  to 
I  Kouv'nwjs  the  student  that  tliia  state  of  things  ia  not  peculiar 
I  to  our  own  times.     That  is  a  shallow  philosophy  and  a  weak 
I  sen  ti  mental  ism   which   searches  for  the  causes  of  crime   in 
mere   externals,  in   states   of  eooiety   idone.      Crimes   and 
I  offences  have  hail  a  common  origin  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
"  For  it  IB  out  of  the  heart  that  murders,  adulteries,  thefts, 
I  falu  witness,  and  hluBpliemica  proceed."     And  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  believe  tliat  this  fountain  of  wickedness  and  erlnie 

h«  heen  in  eome  degree  purified  and  made  better  by  tlia 
'  U 


civjiizing  and  christianizing  in6iieuces  of  the  last  eigliteon 
centuries ;  and  that  there  lins  oever  beeu  a  time  when  life 
and  property  were  better,  protected,  or  more  eecure  under 
law  than  at  the  present.  The  vast  aecnmulation  of  pereonal 
property,  nnd  the  immense  deposits  which  have  been  in- 
trusted to  the  management  of  a  few  individnals,  have 
undoubtedly  multiplied  opportunities  and  increased  tempta- 
tions to  fraud  and  peculution ;  and  startling  defalcationa 
have  disturbed  for  a  time  the  curreots  of  honest  and  legiti- 
mate commerce.  But  still  the  majesty  of  law  and  the 
strength  of  public  eentimeot  never  raised  more  eiTectual 
barriera  against  the  recurrence  of  these  wrongs,  or  more 
certainly  brought  offenders  to  condign  punishment  than 
now.  All  attempts,  therefore,  to  create  alarm  for  the  safety 
of  society  or  property  are  groundless.  General  edncation 
and  a  careful  inculcatiou  of  respect  for  law  and  the  sacred 
rights  of  person  and  property  are  doubtless  necessary  for 
our  safety ;  and  a  return  to  tlie  old- and  better  notionB  of 
Justice,  which  demanded  that  offenders  should  be  punished 
because  they  were  guilty,  and  not  sent  to  hospitals  because 
they  were  merely  unfortunate,  would  add  much  to  the 
power  of  law  and  &e  elScacy  to  its  adininistratioii. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING,  APRIL  2G,  187G,  AT  THE  HALL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  IN  BOSTON. 


The  President,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  chair. 

The  record  of  the  hist  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  read  the  report  of  the 
Council. 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Librarian,  and  Nathaniel  Paine, 
Esq.,  Treasurer,  read  their  semi-annual  reports,  which  were 
a(k>pted  as  parts  of  tlie  Report  of  tlie  Council,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Publication,  to  be  printed  at  their  dis- 
cretion. 

The  Recording  Secretary  reported  from  the  Council  the 
names  of  the  folh)wing  genth'inen,  as  candidates  for  mem- 
bersliip  of  the  Society:  Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst,  George 
Dextek,  Es<i.,  of  Cambridge,  Reuben  A.  Guild,  Esq.,  of 
PrDvidence,  and  Charles  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  l^oston,  and 
thev  were  by  balh)t  unanimously  elected  members  of  the 
S()(^i(.'tv. 

Col.  »I<»nx  1>.  Washburn  (-ailed  tlie  attention  of  the  Societv 

to  the   r('(!<*nt  doubts  thrown  over  tlie  subject  of  flohn  Ver- 

razzauo  and  his  voyages.     The  accounts  of  the  discoverv  of 
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a  large  portion  of  the  North  American  coast  by  Yerrazzano, 
in  1524,  were  accepted  as  historic  truth  for  a  periled  of  more 
than  three  hnndred  years.  This  claim  rests  on  Vorrazzano'e 
letter  to  Francis  I.,  dnted  Dieppe,  July  8,  IBSt,  couclied  in 
general  terms,  but  describing  his  voyage  and  diseoveries. 
The  letter  was  not  published  in  France,  nor  anywhere,  till 
1556,  when  it  appeared  in  the  collection  of  voyagea  edited 
by  Ramnsio,  published  in  Venice.  No  documents  have  been 
foimd  to  confirm  the  statements  of  the  letter,  bnt  those 
statements  were  never  sericnsly  called  in  question  till  the 
publication  by  the  late  Biickinghara  Smith  of  two  noticeable 
articles,  in  1864  and  1869,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the 
whole  letter  was  a  fraud,  and  that  no  such  discoveries  were 
ever  made  by  Vernizzano.  In  1874  Hon,  J.  Carson 
Brevoort,  a  member  of  this  Society,  published  an  argnmeiTt 
in  support  of  the  claim  of  Verrazzauo  which  had  previonsly 
been  road  before  the  American  Geographical  So(!icty  of 
New  York,  and  Hon,  Henry  C  Murphy,  of  New  York,  hafl 
recently  submitted  his  views  on  this  question  in  an  elaborate 
and  able  pamphlet  of  two  hundred  pages,  in  which  he 
vindicates  at  length  and  with  exliaustive  research  the  viewa 
adopted  and  enforced  in  the  articles  published  by  Mr.  Smith. 
It  Iweomes  therefore  interesting  to  consider  the  weight  of 
argnroont  on  one  side  and  the  other,  and  attempt  a  judi- 
cial finding  on  the  merits  of  tlie  claim.  This  would  have 
been  attempted  at  the  present  time  bnt  for  other  pressing 
engagemontB,  and  also  the  re<!ent  "  Plea  for  a  stay  of  judg- 
ment'*  (a  small  pamphlet  on  the  same  suliject  published  ft 
few  weeks  ago  in  New  York),  on  the  groniid  of  newly  dis- 
covered evidence  in  favor  of  the  clwim  of  Vernizzano.  From 
those  circumstances,  it  ie  proper  tlial  the  full  examination  of 


the  auliject  be  deferred  till  the  next  meeting  of  tlie  Society, 
when  it  ie  liopeil  eume  member  will  be  moved  to  enter 
upon  ita  eoD;^ideration.  In  tlic  mean  time  the  altentioo  of 
tlie  members  generally  is  invited  to  it,  as  a  subject  the 
investigation  of  wbirh  cannot  fail  to  be  found  interesting. 

Cbarles  Deane,  LL.D.,  said  that  he  liad  listened  with 
great  pleiisiire  to  what  liad  just  fallen  from  the  Secretary  in 
reference  to  the  alleged  discoveries  of  Verrazzano  in  North 
America,  as  it  gave  soiue  asHnrancc  that  we  might  expect 
n  paper  on  that  suhject  from  his  aceomplished  pen,  review- 
ing what  had  recently  been  written  by  Mr.  Brevoort  and 
by  Mr.  Murphy.  Ho  had  read  with  great  interest  the 
volume  recently  issued  by  the  distingnished  scholar  last 
named,  who  argues  against  the  genuineness  of  the  voyage 
and  the  memorials  which  exist  in  our  literatnre  in  favor  of 
it;  and  he  had  been  mndi  impressed  with  the  thoroughness 
of  his  investigations,  and  the  soundness  of  his  argument. 
Every  doeument  had  been  snbjected  by  Mr.  Murphy  to  the 
moet  rigid  analysis.  The  late  Buckingham  Smith  read  a 
paper  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  some  dozen 
years  ago,  afterwards  published,  in  which  he  took  similar 
ground  as  to  the  geniiinoneBa  of  the  Verrazzano  voyage.  He 
dedicated  his  "  Inqniry,"  as  he  called  his  paper,  to  Mr. 
Murphy,  who  lias  now  iu  turn  dedicated  this  volume  to  the 
memory  of  his  late  friend.  Mr.  Smith's  paper  was  accom- 
panied by  an  engraved  section  of  a  copper  globe  (that  part 
representing  America)  made,  according  to  an  inscription 
Qpon  it,  iu  1543,  by  Euplirosynus  Ulpius,  and  containing  a 
l^end  in  tliese  words,  "  Verritzano,  sive  Nova  Gallia  a 
Vorrnzano  Floreiitino  Oom]>erta  anno  sal.  M.  D,"  This 
memortal    was   found   by   Mr.   SmitU   id   Spain,   and   now 


belongs  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Tlio  globe 
was  a  Etanditig  argument  against  Mr.  Smith's  theory,  and 
had  to  be  Borinounted  by  Iiim.  Mr.  Murphy  hiis  had  to 
encounter  additional  ohstacleft,  but  he  feels  confident  that 
he  has  made  his  way  tltrougli  thorn  all. 

The  BUBpicions  circmustaiice  against  the  Verrazzano  voy- 
age, alleged  to  have  been  made  in  1524  by  thia  Fioruntino 
in  the  service  of  Francis  the  first  of  France,  is,  that  no  con- 
temporary acconnt  of  it,  or  reference  to  it,  exists,  either  in 
the  arcbiveH  of  France  or  nnywbere  else ;  and  the  Freitoh 
governtneut  never  made  any  claim  based  on  such  a  dis- 
covery. The  relation  of  it  first  appears  in  1556,  in  the 
third  volnme  of  Ramnsio,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  tlie 
navigator  to  the  King  of  France;  this  publication  being 
somo  years  after  the  death  of  the  King,  and  also  of  Chabot, 
hie  Minister  of  Marine. 

But  since  Buckingham  Smith  wrote,  a  new  argument  or 
fact  has  sprung  up  in  favor  of  tho  genuineness  of  thia 
voyage,  in  the  shape  of  an  early  map,  discovered  in  Rome, 
and  first  brought  to  public  notice  in  1S53,  by  M.  Thoniassey, 
but  only  qnito  recently  made  avaihtble  to  historical 
scholars.  It  was  published  by  the  .American  Geographical 
Society  in  1873,  The  map  purports  to  have  been  made  by 
Hieronimo  de  Verrazzano,  snpiKisod  to  have  been  a  relative, 
perhaps  a  brother,  of  tlie  navigator.  The  map  hears  uu  date, 
hut  lias  upon  it  a  legend  referring  to  the  latter's  discoveries 
in  the  new  world,  implying  that  it  was  made  fivo  years  after- 
wards, which  would  give  1529  as  the  date.  Mr.  Murphy 
had  to  encounter  this,  and  also  the  globe  of  tnpius  of  1542, 
just  referred  to,  both  beajjng  date  before  the  letter  ia 
Kamuaio ;  as  well  as  the  discourse  of  Pierre  Crlgnon  of  lb39, 


whioli  iinHiedifttely  followB  the  letter  in  Ramiisio,  and  wbicli 
aUo  epeake  of  VerrazzHiio'a  discovery.  He  also  passos  iii 
review  Lok's  map,  publisliLd  by  Hiikliiyt  in  1582,  lUid  eaid 
by  Hakluyt  to  hnve  been  taken  from  an  old  excellent  map 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Yervazzano,  and  presenled 
by  him  to  King  Henry  the  eighth,  and  also  an  old  excellent 
globe  in  the  Queen's  privy  gallery  at  Westminster,  supposed 
lo  have  been  made  liy  the  navigator. 

Mr,  Deane  said  lie  thus  brieliy  and  imperfectly  alluded  to 
6omB  of  the  difficulties  which  Mr.  Murphy  had  to  encounter 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Verrszzaiio  never  made  the 
voyitge  which  eomobudy  has  ntirrnted  in  Raiunsio.  Mr. 
Sfarphy  believes  that  the  writer  of  that  letter  had  before 
him  the  description  of  the  voyage  of  Estevan  Gomez, 
actually  made  to  tlieae  shores  in  1525,  and  described  by 
Ovicdo  and  Peter  Martyr.  In  concluding  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Deane  said  he  rose  for  the  purpose  principally  of 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  Secretary  would  preparo  and 
lay  before  the  Society  a  paper  on  tlie  subject  of  the 
Verrazzano  voyage. 

Rev,  R,  C,  Watkbston  i*poko  of  the  success  of  the  Society 
in  colleiiting  aciturate  representations  of  the  Aborigines  of 
our  country.  Ho  took  occasion  to  exhibit  and  present  to 
the  Society  a  collection  of  photographs  of  Indians,  which,  ho 
ventured  to  hope,  would  be  recojjnized  as  a  contribution  of 
value  in  this  dcpurtmeut.  He  also  presented  the  ])ht>to- 
f;mph  of  a  native  of  Lubrat^lor  wlio  had  reached  the  age  of 
over  one  hundred  years,  and  a  larger  one  representing  the 
architecture  and  domestic  life  of  Labrador. 

J,  WiMOATK  TnoHMi'oK,  £sq.,  read  some  extrut^ta  from  a 
msnoBcnpl  collection  of  letters  written  by  Eilward  Trclnwny, 
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an  Englishman,  who  visited  this  country  in  1635.  He  found 
in  them  interesting  and  graphic  pictures  of  early  American 
life,  and  stated  that  they  would  be  published  in  some  form 
at  an  early  day. 

The  same  gentleman  spoke  also  in  regard  to  the  recent 
inquiry,  whether  General  Washington  was  born  in  England, 
and  without  venturing  to  affirm  that  the  evidence  tending 
to  show  that  he  was  born  there  was  by  any  means  conclu- 
sive, claimed  that  the  subject  was  worthy  of  consideration, 
especially  in  view  of  the  statements  that  his  ancestry  came 
from  the  County  of  Middlesex.  The  Society  indicated 
informally  a  hope  that  Mr.  Thobnton  would  prepare  a 
paper  upon  that  subject. 

Edmund  Quinoy,  Esq., .made  a  statement  in  regard  to 
John  Grosvenor's  tombstone  in  a  cemetery  in  Roxbury. 
He  died  in  1691,  and  the  coat  of  arms  on  the  stone  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster. 

Col.  A.  H.  HoYT  then  offered,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Society,  some  remarks,  which  are  printed  on  another  page  of 
the  proceedings,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  early  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  meeting  then  dissolved. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Becording  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


r  £r  is  a  pleasure  for  the  Council  of  tlie  AmericHn  Antiquarian 
1  Gociety,  to  lie  aide  to  report  to  its  niemborB,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Society,  anJ  the  elitteof  the  Library,  are  satiefau- 
tory  in  all  respucls,  except  with  regard  to  space  for  its 
literary  collections.  Each  six  months'  additions  only  render 
apparent  the  nrffcnt  necessity  of  more  shelf  room.  With 
alooves  and  cases  already  crowded,  tables  are  brought  into 
use  ;  and  even  sinh  temporary  make-shitU  have  now  ceased 
to  offer  fnrther  opportunities  for  extension.  The  Building 
Fund  amounts  to  $12,992.1+,  whieh  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
largo  to  furnish  the  much  needed  addition  to  the  Library 
Building.  The  learned  Librarian,  Mr.  Haven,  with  a  con- 
Btantly  increasing  capacity  for  usefulness,  gives  the  fruitB  of 
his  researches  to  the  wTitten  and  personal  application  of 
the  scholar,  with  a  kindly  courtesy,  which  makes  the  recip- 
ient feel,  that  it  is  he  who  has  conferred  the  benelit.  Tlie 
additions  to  the  Library,  since  the  date  of  the  Inst  report, 
are  895  Books,  6954  Pamphlets,  and  371  files  of  unbound 
Newspapers;  and  these  accessions,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
Dado  up  of  many  special  donations  of  a  few  volumes  each. 
Ur.  Barton,  the  Assistant  Librarian,  has  managed  tlio 
exchange  of  books  with  other  libraries,  with  an  ability  of 
much  value  to  the  Society.  A  knowledge  of  the  system 
of  exchanges,  ou   the  part  of  the  public,  has  brought  out 


many  tlnpllcate  bonks  us  donntions  winch  other wTse  wonJ 
have  heen  withheld,  mid  the  ridiness  ol'  the  harvest  will 
appear  in  the  Librariau's  report.  Our  rooms  have  been 
much  resorted  to  for  material  coDiiected  with  Bubjecta  of 
interest  at  tJie  Centennial  Anniversary  of  our  country, 
as  the  Library  is  especially  rich  in  books  and  puhlicationa 
of  the  last  centnry.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Nathaniel 
Paine,  Esq.,  whic-h  together  with  that  of  the  Librarian 
forma  a  part  ot  the  report  of  the  Council,  is  herewith 
presented.  An  examiuation  will  show  that  the  fimda  of 
tliis  institntion  are  safely   and  productively  invested. 

It  is  our  duty  to  take  notice  of  the  death  of  the  oelo- 
hrated  French  geographer,  Marie-ArmaudPascal  D'Avezac- 
Miifaya,  a  member  of  this  Society  since  April,  1869,  who 
died  at  Paris  in  January,  1875.  He  was  born  at  Bagnferes 
deBigorre,  in  1799,  and  fitted  In'uieelf  aa  an  advocate  at  Paris. 
He  was  for  a  time  an  employe  at  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
and  became  the  head  of  thut  bureau.  In  1823  be  published 
£eeais  Hintoriques  eur  la  Siijorre.  This  was  followed  by  a 
great  variety  of  articles,  both  separately  published  and 
contained  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  Ab  Secretary  of 
the  Geographical  Society,  abundant  evidence  of  his  industry 
and  learning  may  bo  found  in  the  Sulletin,  the  uHicial 
organ  of  the  Society.  He  was  afterwards  made  honor- 
ary President  of  that  association.  The  following  may  be 
named  among  bis  impnrtniit  publictitlons:  Martin  Jlyla- 
cajnylua,  (WafisemHUni-)^  «tfs  ouvraffta  et  sea  cotlaOorateurs, 
Paris,  18GT;  JoAn  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Leonard  Woods  for  the  Maine  Historical 
Society;  Relation  aHthentiijue  du.  voijagt  du  Cajiitaine  de 
Oonncville,  Paris,  1861);   and  JVuHac  dee  dt'cauwrtcg,  faiice 


au  moyen-ags  dans  VOcean  Atlantiqui,  Paris,  1869.  M, 
D'Avesac  was  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  and  was 
decorated  witli  several  foreign  orders.  Tliougli  he  was  not 
pereonallj  active  in  our  Society,  liis  name  is  fauiiliar.  as 
his  anthority  has  been  so  often  quoted  in  our  recent  geo- 
graphical inquiries. 

Hon.  Theron  Mctcalf  died  in  Boston  Kovembor  13, 
1875,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one  years.  lie  was 
elected  a  member  of  this  Society  in  1844,  and  geiierwUy 
attended  its  meetings  in  Boston,  unless  prevented  by  hia 
jndicisl  dntiee;  continuing  this  practice  until  almost  the 
close  of  his  life. 

Judge  Metcalf  was  born  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  October  16, 
1784,  and  grew  up  nnder  the  preaching  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Emmons.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1 805,  and  commenced  the  study  of  his  profession  at  the 
Law  School  iu  Litchfield,  Conn,  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1808,  and,  after  a  brief  practice  in  his  native  town, 
removed  to  Dedham,  in  this  State,  where  he  remained  till 
Ilia  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Bench  in  1848. 

The  Law  School  of  Litchfield  was  prolific  of  dietingniahed 
jurists,  and  the  highly  cultivated  ladies  of  that  quiet  town 
not  nnfrequently  became  the  wives  of  eminent  lawyers. 
The  husbands  of  the  four  danghtera  of  Hon.  Uriah  Tracy, 
U.  S,  S.,  were  all  judges,  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
Law  School,  viz. :  Judge  Gould,  au  associate  professor  with 
Jndge  Reeve;  Judge  Howe,  of  Northampton,  in  tliis  State; 
Judge  Metcalf ;  and  Jndge  Robbins,  of  Kentucky. 

Commencing  his  professional  life  with  the  advantages  of 
the  best  legal  training,  Judge  Metcalf  was  remarkably 
adapted  to  legal  stadies.     By  the  natural  turn  and  quality 
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of  his  mind  he  was  an  iintiquarj,  and  deliglited  in  tracing' 
the  obecureat  principles  of  law  through  ancient  treatiees  and 
dei^JBiona  to  their  establiehment  b;  undeniable  authurity. 
Hie  memory  was  characterized  by  Horace  Mann  as  an  inca- 
pacity to  forget,  and  was  of  extraordinary  tenacity  and 
precision.  He  became  a  formidable  critic  of  the  tcchnicid 
accuracy  of  the  decisions  of  the  conrCs,  and  was  an  excel- 
lent annotator  of  legal  publications.  The  by-ways  of 
literature  and  history  were  not  lees  attractive  to  him  than 
those  of  law,  and  he  began  early  to  form  for  the  library 
of  his  Alma  Mater  a  collection  of  pamphlets  which,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  were  about  eight  thousand  in  nnm- 
ber.  These  he  had  caused  to  be  bonud  in  three  hundred 
and  sevenly-flve  volumes,  which  were  all  carefully  indexed 
by  himself.  He  had  also  contributed  many  rare  and  curious 
works  to  the  college  as  gifts,  or  sui^h  as  lie  purchased  on 
behalf  of  that  institution. 

Judge  Metcalf  had  been  County  Attorney,  Chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Cominittee  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Reporter  of  Decisions  of  tlie  Supremo 
Court  of  the  State;  and  heJd  the  otQce  last  named  when  he 
was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  same  court  in  lS4r8.  Hie 
legal  publications  were  numerous,  and  have  received  the 
highest  encouiiuuis  from  the  profession.  He  also  wrote 
many  articles  for  the  Reviews,  and  sometimes  indulged 
the  dry  and  caustic  humor  which  was  natural  to  him  in 
very  quaint  forms  of  expression.  His  general  Bcquir&- 
ments,  the  extent  and  particulai-ity  of  his  information, 
and  tlie  clearness  of  his  stnteuieutd  of  det;uls,  were  highly 
appreciated  by  his  asscxuatea  on  the  bendi ;  while  be  had 
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it-in   his   power  to   be  a  raoat  agreeahle  and  instructive 
com|iaiiioii  in  Bociety. 

We  are  aUo  cal!e*i  upon  to  lament  the  loss  of  Hon.  JoIid 
H.  Clifford,  who  died  suddenly  January  2,  1876.  He  haa 
beau  a  member  of  this  Society  einoe  April,  1870.  His 
genial  and  attrnctive  mamiere,  and  hie  eterling  common 
eeoae,  united  to  ability  and  industry,  made  bim  a  universal 
favorite,  and  a  man  of  weight  tiiid  influence  in  his  State  and 
in  the  country.  Governor  Clifford  was  born  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Jnnuary  16,  1809.  He  gradaatod  at  Brown 
University  in  1837.  Practicing  law  in  New  Bedford,  be 
was'early  recognized  aa  a  leader  at  the  bar  in  that  sectiou 
of  the  State.  From  1834  to  1858,  he  was  in  the  Massa- 
ehusotts  Legislature,  and  was  District  Attorney  or  Attorney 
General  from  1849  to  1853,  when  he  became  Governor 
fur  a  single  year.  Lie  was  agnin  Attorney  General  from 
185+  to  1858,  at  which  time  he  retired  from  active 
official  life.  In  every  public  position,  he  performed  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him  with  scrnpiiloua  fidelity,  and  with 
&  gra<;e  which  was  recognized  by  men  uf'all  parties.  Uia 
roHdJiiess  to  exert  his  talent*  lo  promote  the  enjoyment  of 
bis  aasMriutes,  gave  him  great  popularity  in  the  commnnity. 
For  many  years  Governor  Clifford  was  an  active  memlier  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  though  not  a 
graduate  of  that  college,  and  lie  was  President  of  the  Board 
from  1808  to  1874,  when  his  term  expired  by  limitation. 
Brown  University  conferred  npon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  in  1^48.  Harvard  and  Amherst  Colleges  honored 
him  with  simitar  degrees  four  years  later.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  various  literary  societies,  and  associations  interested 
iu  scientific  and  historical  in(|uiries.     His  connection  with 
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(oetOD  and  Providence  Ruilroad  as  Director  mid  Presi- 
dent was  of  luDg  stiiniiing:  and  Lis  Buci^CBsfiil  administration 
was  a  proof  that  to  his  other  [ulents  he  united  a  capacity 
for  tlie  details  ot  ordinary  business.  In  all  the  relations  of 
life,  piil)]ic  and  private,  Governor  Cliftord  presented  an 
unfailing  eAample  of  wLat  a  good  citizen  should  bo,  and 
he  was  followed  to  his  rest  with  wide-spread  respect  and 


The  Soci^t^  Am6ricuine  de  France,  (an  association,  like 
our  own,  having  the  study  of  American  Antiquities  as  a 
principal  object,  and  likely  to  become  prominent  in  this 
field  of  inquiry),  has  already  been  briefly  mentioned  by  onr 
Librarian  ;  bnt  the  reception  of  the  Annuaire  for  1873,  and 
a  statement  of  the  present  (condition  of  the  Society  in  the 
Journal  des  Orientalistea  of  Febmary  fi,  1876,  gives  occa- 
sion for  a  more  extended  notice.  The  Society  was  founded 
in  1857;  and  among  those  most  active  in  its  creation  were  M. 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  M.  L6on  de  Rosny,  and  M.  Alfred 
Maury,  The  objects  of  tlie  association,  as  officially  set  forth, 
were,  first,  the  publication  of  the  works  and  collections  of  M. 
Aubin,  the  learned  founder  of  a  theory  of  American  Archte- 
ology,  which  it  was  hoped  wonld  throw  much  light  upon  tha 
hieroglypliical  history  of  Mexico  before  the  conquest;" 
second,  the  publication  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  of 
the  native  languages  of  America;  third,  the  foundation  of 


*  H.  L'Abb^  Bruseur  de  Bourboarg,  Id  hla  JRatoirt  dt»  nation»  eMll$re$ 
dv  Nexlqae  (Puris.  I8fiS.  vol.  I.  Prcrave),  apealu  of  M.  Aubln  m  the  traniUtor 
ot  (he  mutiuacrtpt  "  Bintoria  Tultfai,"  ns  tho  auUior  of  [be  JU'moirt  tvr 
IWerituTt  JlguraCie^  el  la  ptinlvrt  didaellque  dea  aneUni  Mextcaini,  lu 
nbicb  h«  rsooDiInictcd  the  afslem  of  Heiican  flguralive  writing  almoit 
BDtlrely,  ami  hh  tlie  present  owaer  at  wbit  rem*)ii»  of  Che  celebra(«I  BolurlDl 
oullectloa,   Buil  of  maiij  other  hlilorleal  ticiuuref,  gnthercd  in  his  tarlous 
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professorahipa  of  History,  ArcliiBology,  and  American  Lan- 
guages; and  fonrth,  the  creation,  ontside  of  Paris,  of  four 
MD^eiims  like  the  Museum  of  Saint  Germain,  under  the 
anspifCB  of  such  municipalities  as  encourage  tlieir  fonnda- 
tioi),  as  follows: 


A. — UasCe  mexicalne. 

B. — MuaCe  p^ruvlenne  et  <io  TAmirlqiie  ila  Sud. 
C. — Mua6e  etbDograpblqiie  de  I'Aaifirique  du  Nord. 
D.— MusCe  ties  Antilles. 

The  list  of  members  contains  the  names  of  distinguished 
arclitBologists  in  Europe,  and  a  foreign  membership  already 
numerous;  and  it  is  coutempl&ted  to  add  to  this  hst  persons 
interested  in  kindred  studies  from  all  parts  of  tlie  civilized 
world.  The  puhlications  of  the  Society,  and  those  made 
under  its  auspices,  comprehend,  among  others,  Eseai  aur  le 
dickiffrement  de  V Ecriture  hieratii/ne  de  VAmerique  Cen- 
trale,  hy  M.  L<Sou  de  Koany,  Fresideut  of  the  Society,  1  vol. 
in  folio,  with  numerous  plates.  Tliis  work  treats  critically 
the  much  controverted  qiieetion  of  the  signification  of 
Maya  characters,  and  furnishes  a  key  for  their  interpre- 
tation." Also,  Chronologle  kieroglypMco  phonetique  dea 
Itois  Azltquea  de  1352  a  1522,  retrouvee  dans  divertee 
mappeg  atniricaiRes  antiques^  expUqwe  et  prtcedee  d^ujte 
introduction  tur  VEcritnre  mexicaine,  hy  M.  Edoiiard 
Madier  de  Montjuu.     The  archaeology  of  the  two  Aiuencas, 

■"In  till"  Conicretsof  AmeriainUW  lield  lut  July  at  Nanp)' ,  Franoe.  H.  Ltan 
de  Koauj'  ilcMvcr«d  a  ma»(«rlji  addrcu  on  thn  Maya  blero^clirphtcs.  He  trltlcallr 
■nalfxeU  tlic  Hilcinplii  at  decjiilini-nient  by  Bnuieur  Ji^  Bourbourg  aad  11.  da 
Charency.  The  Blxhop  de  Laoda  flnt  dlKOv«red  a  ulue  W>  (heir  isnanliig.  Ue 
oiMle  uul  flflvvDlr-otic  signs,  nbluh  number  Bonny  bat  increased  to  ooe  liuod- 
red  and  Uilrty-iwo.  Etoiny  bai  also  determined  the  order  In  which  (hey  *hould 
b*  lead,  aa  n  rule  froin  letl  lo  right,  bu(  in  ezceptlonal  csitea  Tram  rlgb(  to  letlT' 
—[The  Popular  ttclence  Monlbly,  New  Tork,  May,  18TS,  pp.  llS-110.] 
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and  the  ethnography  of  their  natiTB  tribes,  their  lan- 
guages, mtiDiieuripts,  rmtis,  tombs  and  moniimotita,  fall 
within  the  Bcope  of  the  Society,  which  it  is  their  aim  to 
make  the  school  and  common  centre  of  all  students  of 
American  iire-CoIumbiau  history.  M.  Emile  Burnout",  an 
eminent  archsaologist,  ia  the  Secretary.  The  Archives 
for  1875  contain  an  article  on  the  philology  of  the 
Mexican  InnguageB,  by  M.  Aubin ;  an  account  of  a 
recent  voyage  to  the  regious  the  least  known  of  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  by  M.  Ch.  Suhoebcl;  the  last  written  com- 
munication of  M.  de  Waldcck,  the  senior  among  travel- 
lers; an  article  by  M.  Brasscur  de  Bourbourg,  upon  the 
language  of  the  Wabi  of  TeLuautepec ;  and  an  essay  by 
M.  de  Montjau,  entitled  Sur  ^uelques  ■inanuecripta  figuratifa 
tnexicains,  in  which  the  translation  of  one  of  these  manu- 
scripts, by  M.  Ramirez  of  Mexico,  is  examined  critically,  and 
a  diSerent  version  is  olTered.  The  author  arrives  at  the 
startling  conclusion,  tliat  we  have  tlms  far  taken  for  veritable 
-  Mexican  manuscripts,  many  wliich  were  written  by  the 
Spaniards,  or  by  their  order,  and  whicli  do  not  express  the 
sentiments  of  the  Indians.  Members  of  this  Society,  also,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Congrea  interna- 
tional des  Ajiiericanigles,  which  was  held  at  Kancy  in  1875. 
It  was  a  maxim  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  that 
France  could  go  to  war  for  an  idea.  The  Spanish  as  dis- 
coverers were  actuated  by  tbe  love  of  gold,  and  the  desire 
of  extending  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  Christianity, 
prominently  by  promoting  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power 
of  the  mother  chnrch.  In  their  minds  the  cross  and  the  flag 
of  Spain  were  inseparably  connected.  The  French,  however, 
claim  to   be   ready  to   explore,  investigate  and    study,  for 


Bcience  and  the  discover;  of  truth  alone.  In  addition  to 
the  Commission  Scientijique  du  Mexique  of  1862,  whiuh 
was  undertaken  under  tlie  auepices  of  the  Frouph  govern- 
ment, and  which  failed  to  accomplish  all  tliat  whb  hoped, 
the  Einporor  Maximilian  1.  of  Mexico  projected  a  soientilic 
exploration  of  the  ruins  of  Yucatan  during  hie  brief  reign, 
while  ho  was  sastained  by  the  assifitance  of  tho  French. 
The  tragic  death  of  thie  monarch  prevented  the  execution  of 
his  plans;  but  hie  character,  and  hid  efforts  for  the  hnprovo- 
ment  of  Mexico,  earned  for  this  accomplished  bnt  unfortunato  • 
prince  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  Btudents  of  antiqnity,  and 
even  of  Mexicans  who  were  politically  opposed  to  him.* 

The  attention  of  scholars  and  students  of  American  Anti- 
qnitieB  is  particularly  turned  to  Central  America,  because 
in  that  country  ruins  of  a  former  civilisation,  and  pho- 
netic and  tigurative  inscriptions,  still  exist  and  await  an 
interpretation.  In  Central  America  are  to  ho  found  a 
great  variety  of  ruina  of  a  higher  order  of  architecture 
than  any  existing  in  America  north  of  the  Equator.  Hum- 
boldt speaks  of  these  remains  in  the  following  language: 
"The  arcliitectural  remains  found  in  the  peninsula  of 
Yncatan  testify  more  than  tlioso  of  falonquo  to  an  aston* 
ishing  degree  of  civilization.  They  are  situated  between 
Valludolid  M^nda  and  Campeaoliy."t  Frceoott  says  of  this 
region.  "  If  the  remains  on  the  Mexican  soil  are  so  scanty, 
tliey  nuiltiply  as  wo  descend  the  southoaatorn  Blo[>e  of  the 
Cordilleras,  traverse  the  rich  valleys  of  Oaxaca,  and  pon&- 

■  UtograpMa  da  lat  UnQuat  g  carta  tthnngrafiea  de  Mexico.  B;  M. 
Oroiteo  y  Rem,  Mexico,  IHM.  Inlroiluelluii  p.  X.  La  Sttuatlon  actual  dt 
la  Ilaxa  inihgena  de  Mexico,  By  Uoo  FTundico  rimculol,  Uc^xlvo,  ISH, 
Dcdkaliuu. 

t  View*  of  Naturt,  pi«a  131. 
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trate  the  foreBts  of  Ohiapaa  and  Yncatan.  Tn  the  inidBt  of 
these  lonely  regions,  we  meet  with  the  ruins  recently  die- 
covercd  of  several  eaatern  cities  —  Mitla,  Palenque,  and 
Itzalftna  or  Uxmal,  —  whic.li  argae  a  higher  civilization  than 
anything  yet  found  on  the  American  Continent."* 

The  earliest  account  in  detail  —  as  far  as  we  know  — 
of  Mayan  ruins,  situated  in  the  States  of  Chiapas  and 
Yncatan,  is  presented  in  the  narrative  of  Captain  Antonio 
del  Rio,  in  1787,  entitled  Description  of  an  ancient 
ciif/  near  Palenque.  Hia  investigation  was  undertaken 
by  order  of  the  authorities  of  Guatemala,  and  the  publi- 
tHttiun  in  Europe  of  its  results  was  made  in  1822.  In  the 
course  of  his  account  ho  savs,  "a  Francisean,  Tliomas  de 
Soza,  of  M^rida,  happening  to  be  at  Faleni|ue,  June  21, 1787, 
states  that  twenty  leagues  from  the  city  of  M4rida,  southward, 
between  Muna,  Ticul  and  Noxeacab,  are  the  remains  of  soma 
stone  editiccs.  One  of  them,  very  large,  has  withstood  tlie 
ravages  of  time,  and  still  exists  in  good  preservation.  The 
natives  give  it  the  name  of  Oxmutal.  It  stands  on  an 
eioinenee  twenty  yards  in  height,  and  measures  two  hundred 
yards  on  each  facade.  The  apartments,  tlie  exterior  cor- 
ridor, the  pillars  with  figures  in  medio  relievo,  decorated 
with  serpents  and  lizards,  and  formed  with  stucco,  besides 
which  are  statues  of  men  with  palms  in  their  hands,  in  the 
act  of  beating  drums  and  dancing,  resemble  in  every  respect 
those  observable  at  Palenque. "t  After  speaking  of  the  exist- 
ence of  mauy  other  ruins  in  Yncatan,  he  says  he  docs  not 
consider  a  description  necessary,  because  the  identity  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Yucatan  and  Palenque  is  proved,  in  liia 
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opinion,  by  the  strunge  resemblance  of  their  cnstome,  build- 
ings, and  acqiiHintHnce  with  the  arte,  whereof  bucIi  vestiges 
uro  disuertiiblo  in  thoae  monuments  which  the  current  of 
time  lias  not  yet  swe|it  away. 

Thi!  riiiriB  of  Yucatan,  those  of  tlie  state  of  Cliiapas  and  of 
the  Island  of  Cozumol,  are  vary  splendid  remains,  and  thoy 
are  all  uf  them  situated  in  a  region  wliere  the  Maya  lan- 
guage is  still  spoken,  substantially  as  at  tlie  time  of  the 
Spanisli  diseovery," 

Don  Manuel  (Jrosco  y  Berra,  says  of  tlie  Indian  inhabi- 
tants, "  ttieir  revengeful  and  tenacious  character  makes  of 
the  Mayas  an  exceptional  people.  In  the  other  parts  of 
Mexico  the  conqnerors  have  im|K)sed  thi'ir  language  upon 
the  conquered,  and  obliged  them  gradually  to  forget  their 
native  language.  In  Yucatan,  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
preserved  their  language  with  such  tenacity,  tliat  they  have 
succeeded  to  a  certain  point  in  making  their  conquerora 
accept  it.  Pretending  to  bo  ignorant  of  the  Spanish, 
although  they  comprehen<l  it,  ibey  never  speak  but  in  the 
Maya  language,  obeying  only  orders  made  in  that  latignago, 
60  that  it  is  really  tlie  dominant  language  of  the  peninsula, 
with  the  only  exception  of  a  part  of  llie  district  of  Cam- 
po«fby."t 

In  CogolbiihVs  Ilistoriade  Yii.'Hiaii,  Ihe  siiuilarity  of  ruius 
throughoutthis  territory  is  lIuiB  alluded  to:  "Tlie  incontcsta- 


•  Quadro  duaorlpliBO  y  eomparaltvo  tie  lat  lengiian  indigrn'tf  dt  Sf-'xlio, 
b7  VruK\-ca  Plmeiuel,  Slxxlco.  IMja.  p.  H.  -Tlin  Uayn  li  iliu  i<llllihaii|H>ken 
IknRuagti  of  tlip  Ixlanil  uf  Cnnni-ii.  Xhv  luwn  orUuiiin  <.lirli>lo  la  lotuiMw,  nnj 
pRlenquo  In  Chlapnu.  Wltli  ■□  niUPb  iPiMvHr  lutve  iliu  Iiidlunn  i<r«i<ervini  MiU 
lanpiMp!  Ih«t  ts-dkr  tbRf  •iKiak  no  albpr.m  lliHt  the  wliUn  Oih]  Ihiuuwtvei 
obllxFil  If  ln«ni  It  In  nrJiT  Ici  nimkp  ihHmwIvns  underuUKrd." 

t  Otographia  lU  la*  Len^uat,  g  Varta  tlhuograpliiea  de  iltxtoo,  by 
Manual  Oroaoo  j  Bern.  Mncioo.  18M.  p.  IS6. 


ble  analogy  wluch  exists  between  tlie  edifices  of  Paleuqao 
and  tlie  ruins  of  Yucattin  places  the  latter  under  the  same 
origin,  altliougli  the  visible  prrigreaa  of  art  which  is  nppjirent 
assigns  different  epochs  for  their  construction."*  So  we 
have  numerous  authorities  for  the  opinion,  that  the  ruins  in 
Chiapas  and  Yncatan  were  built  by  the  same  or  by  a  kin- 
dred people,  thongh  at  different  periods  of  time,  and  that  the 
language  which  prevails  among  the  Indian  population  of 
that  region  at  the  present  day,  is  the  same  which  was  used 
by  tJieir  ancestors  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

Captain  Dnpaii,  who  visited  Ymtatan  in  1805,  wrote  a 
description  of  the  ruins  existing  there,  which  was  pnblislicd 
in  1834;  but  it  was  reserved  for  M.  Frederic  de  Waldeck  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  European  world  to  the  magnificeDt 
remains  of  the  Maya  country,  in  his  Voyage  pitlor€Br/ue 
et  archaeologique  dans  la  province  de  Yucatan,  pendant 
dea  anneea  1834-1836,  Folio,  with  plates,  Paris,  1838. 
This  learned  centenarian  became  a  member  of  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society  in  1839,  and  his  death  was  noticed  at  tlie  last 
meeting.  Following  him  came  the  celebrated  Eastern  travel- 
ler, Johu  L.  Stephens,  whose  interesting  ancount  of  his  two 
visits  to  that  country  in  1840  and  1841,  entitled  Incidents 
of  (ravel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas  and  Yucatan,  in 
two  volumes,  and  Incidents  of  travel  m  Yucatan,  in  two 
volumes,  is  too  familiar  to  require  pnrtieular  notice  at  this 
point.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  re<:ord  the  fact,  tliat 
Mr.  Stephens'  voyages  and  explorations  in  Tuuatan  were 
made  after  the  suggestion  and  with  the  advice  of  Hon. 
J()hn  R.  Bartlett,  of  Providence,  R.  L,  a  member  of  this 


Soeiefy,  who  obtained  for  this  traveller  tlie  copy  of  Wal- 
deitk'a  work  whicli  he  iiaed  in  hia  journeyings.  Di-sirfi 
Olmrnay,  a  French  traveller,  publisiibd  in  1863  an  account 
entitled  Cites  et  Ituinee  Americaines,  accompanied  by  a 
vattiahle  fully  Atlas  of  plates. 

Tlie  writer  of  this  report  passed  the  winter  of  1861  at 
M^ridu,  the  capital  of  the  I'rovince  of  Yucatan,  as  the  gnest 
of  Don  David  Ciiiuires,  his  classmate^  and  was  received 
into  Lis  father's  family  with  n  kindness  and  an  attentive 
hospitality  which  only  llioae  who  know  the  warmtli  ami 
Binccrity  of  tropicid  courtesy  cau  appreciate."  The  father, 
Dud  Manuel  Giisares,  was  a  nntive  ot  Spain,  who  had  resided 
in  Ciiha  and  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
tlie  old  school,  who,  in  the  first  part  of  his  life  in  Yucatan, 
had  dcvotod  himself  to  teatjhing,  as  principal  of  a  high 
school  in  the  city  of  Murida,  but  was  ttiou  occupied  in  tbo 
nianagcmerit  of  a  large  plaulation,  upon  wliidi  lie  resided 
most  of  the  year,  tliongli  his  family  lived  in  the  city.     lie 

•The  family  of  Don  Munucl  C««pire«  i-ftiiiliti^  of  bis  wife — ■  vcrr  iirllvi!  Hnil 
iii<tii(»ble  Intlr.— tlirce  Mini  Kml  hIk  iliiughtvrii.  Of  tlw  miu.  the  two  eIJ?iti. 
t>ivi<l  nnd  rrlriiitlvo.  wtn  cducHlpJ  In  tlie  IJnlUtd  SIMM.  David  Cwarta 
ItniluMad  with  boDnr  ■(  Harvard  Culleice.  and  mtter  a  thre«  jaara  DOurM  at 
the  Ec'te  centraU  lUn  Art*  «(  JUann/aciurei,  In  Tarla.  be  paaaed  a  creditable 
0  vara  I II  "linn  for  hi-  di-(tn^.  H*  was  flr»t  em|iloyfd,  on  Ills  reium  to  hU  own 
rvanlry,  ■■  frobxaor  of  Ualhomatim  In  the  I'ullxge  of  Hliwrva,  a  Jeiult  Col- 
lejte  of  MTld*.  but  !•  now  a»a|>leil  In  oiaunging  Uip  plaiiUtlo.i  of  his  rallier, 
who  died  ill  twM.  Frimltlro.  thr  >H.>«>n<l  wn.  ftudlpd  ro^chanliw  and  en|riae«r< 
liiff  at  tbc  wlpntiBo  m'liixil  In  Cambridge,  and  eni|>toyed  bimtelf  in  Keceral 
ni:Mthlnp  <ih<>pR  Bod  ruundrldx  In  Wonwler  and  Lowell,  lo  prepare  himMlt  to 
Introduce  th<<  tw*  of  iDacbtoerr  In  hi*  naUve  oountTy.  fit  returuvd  to  III) 
home  In  rriinpaliT  wl'l>  Hie  wHlcr.  hut  died  a  year  alter,  strleken  down  by  fever, 
tiroujtht  on  by  over-wnrh  wlilte  •iip«rint'ni1uiK  Ibe  erection  of  tnaehluerjr.  upon 
una  of  Ihr  Mtslri  In  the  BtilBljlturboud  uf  HTlda.  Holh  Ibaxi  uwa  were  greul 
ravorluo  In  'anibrldKe  and  Janmii-B  PIhIu,  wliure  iliey  roal.luU,  and  are  w«[t 
rcinemlierei]  fur  Ihnlr  attrnutlve  and  laiereiilinit  i|Uallli(<».  Ttio  writtir  Iwcama 
■ii|iialnic>d  with  many  of  U>e  promlnc^nt  fvnilllea  of  M'Tldu  and  CarniH-aehy, 
froin  whom  ti*  reosived  ho'iillabln  murtaalea  and  altoBtlons;  but  It  woulil  biro 
b«  out  of  plaoa  to  acknowledge  ii«r*OD«t  ubllguluaa. 


wne  possessed  of  great  energy  and  mncli  general  infortnntimt, 
and  could  speak  English  willi  ease  and  correctness.  Being 
liigld_^  respected  in  the  community,  ho  was  a  man  of  weight 
and  influence,  the  more  in  that  he  kept  ahjof  from  all 
political  imbals,  in  which  respect  Jiis  coiidnct  was  qnite 
exceptional.  The  Abb6  Brasseur  de  Bourhonrg,  in  his 
Iligloire  das  nations  civiliseta  du  2lexique,  at^knowlcdges 
the  valuable  assiHiance  furnished  biin  hy  Se&or  CaearcB, 
whom  he  described  as  a  learned  Yuoateeo  and  ancient 
deputy  to  Mexico." 

Perlmps  some  of  the  impressions  received,  during  a  five 
months'  visit,  will  be  pardoned  if  introduced  in  this  report. 
Yucatan  is  a  province  of  Mexico,  very  isolated  and  but  little 
known.  It  is  isolated,  from  its  geographical  position,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  on  three  sides  b;  the  waters  of  the  Qulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  it  is  hut  little  known, 
because  its  commerce  is  ineigniliuant,  and  its  communicatiou 
with  other  countries,  and  even  with  Mexico,  is  infrequent. 
It  has  few  porta.  Approach  to  the  coast  can  onlj  he  accom- 
plished in  lighters  or  small  boats ;  while  fhips  are  obliged  to 
lie  off  at  anchor,  on  account  of  the  sliallowness  of  the  water 
covering  the  banks  of  sand,  which  stretch  in  broad  belts 
around  the  peninsula.  The  country  is  of  a  limestone  forma- 
tion, and  is  only  slightly  elevRtcd  above  the  sea.  Its  general 
character  is  level,  but  in  cortaiu  diatricta  there  are  table 
lauds;  and  a  mountain  range  runs  north -easterly  to  the  town 
of  Maxcanu,  and  thence  extends  south-westerly  to  near  the 
centre  of  the  State.  The  stiil  is  generally  of  but  little  depth, 
bat  is  exceedingly  fertile. 

!  du  Mex.l'jiie,  bj  11.  L'Abbt  Ilruiiaf^ur  da 
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Tliere  are  no  rivers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  proTinpe, 
anil  only  the  rivers  Champnton,  ami  the  Urninacinfa  with  Its 
hrant^rhes,  in  the  aouth-western  portion  ;  hut  tliure  itro  several 
fiiniiU  lakes  in  the  centre  of  Vuratnn,  anil  a  Inrjfe  uiiiuher  of 
artificial  ponds  in  the  central  and  sonthero  dietriuta.  The 
ecareity  of  water  is  the  one  groat  ntitiiritl  difJioiilty  to  ba 
Hnnnonnted  in  most  parts  of  the  connlrj;  but  a  supply  can 
iioniiufiiily  bo  obtained  l)y  digging  wells,  though  often  at  so 
great  a  depth  tliaf  the  oosl  is  fornddnWe.  Tlio  result  is  that 
the  number  of  wells  is  small,  and  in  the  cities  uf  M6rida  and 
Cainpeachy  raiu  water  ia  freiniently  stored  in  Urge  cisterns 
for  domestic  purposes.  From  tiie  existence  of  cenotes  or 
ponds  with  an  inexhunstible  supply  of  water  at  the  bottom 
of  caves,  and  hecausj  water  uuu  be  readied  by  digging  and 
blasting,  ibough  willi  great  ofTort  and  expense,  the  theory 
prevails  in  Yucatan  that  their  territory  lies  above  a  great 
nndergroiintl  lalce,  wUieh  offers  a  source  of  supply  in  those 
sections  where  lakes,  rivers  and  springs,  are  entirely  unknown. 
A.  very  hejillhful  tropical  climate  prevails,  and  the 
year  is  divided  into  the  wet  and  the  dry  season,  the  former 
beginning  in  April  and  lasting  until  October,  the  latter 
covering  the  remaining  portions  of  the  year.  During  the 
dry  season  of  1861-2,  the  thermometer  ranged  from  75* 
to  78°  in  December  and  Jatinary,  and  from  78"  to  82" 
in  February,  Marcli  and  April.  Early  in  the  dry  season 
vegotation  is  Inxurianl,  the  crops  are  ripening,  and  the 
country  is  covered  witli  verdure;  hut  us  the  season  pro- 
gresses the  continued  drouth,  which  is  almost  nniiiterriipti.-d, 
produces  the  same  effect  upon  the  external  aspect  of  the 
fields  and  woods  as  a  northern  winter.  Most  of  the  trees 
lose   tlieir    leaves,   tlie    lierbuge   dries   up,   and   the   roads 


beeome  covered  with  a  thick  doBt.  During  exceptionally 
drj  seasons  thoiisti)i(lR  of  cattle  perish  froD]  the  entire  lack 
of  subsistence,  first  having  exiiausted  the  herbage  and  Uien 
tlie  leaves  and  elimbbery. 

The  population  of  the  penineuls  is  now  about  502,- 
731,  four-fit^bs  of  which  are  Indians  and  Mestizos  or 
half-breeds.  The  general  business  of  the  country  is  agri- 
cultural, and  the  territory  is  divided  into  landed  estates  or 
&nas,  called  hat^iendas,  which  are  devoted  to  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  and  to  raising  jenniken  or  8iaal  bemp,  and  corn. 
Cotton  and  sugar  are  also  products,  bat  not  to  an  extent 
to  admit  of  exportation.  Some  of  the  plantations  are 
very  large,  covering  an  area  of  &ix  or  seven  miles 
square,   and   employing   Imndreds  of    Indians  as   laborers. 

Farm  houses  upon  the  larger  estutea  are  built  of  atone  and 
lime,  covered  with  cemeut,  and  generally  occupy  a  central 
position,  with  private  roads  diverging  from  tbem.  These 
houses,  which  are  often  very  imposing  and  palatial,  are  in- 
tended only  for  the  residence  of  the  owners  of  the  estate  and 
their  major-domos  or  superintendents.  The  huts  for  the 
Indian  laborers  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  residence  of  tlie 
proprietor,  upon  the  roads  which  lead  to  it,  and  are  gen- 
erally constructed  in  an  oval  form  with  upHcrht  poles,  held 
togotber  by  withes  of  bark  ;  and  they  are  covered  inside 
and  out  with  a  coating  of  clay.  The  roofs  are  pointed,  and 
also  made  with  poles,  and  thatched  with  straw.  They  have 
no  chimneys,  and  the  emokc  finds  its  way  out  from  various 
openings  purposely  left.  Tlie  huts  have  no  flooring,  are 
larger  than  ihe  common  wigwama  of  the  northern  Indians, 
and  ordinarily  contain  bnt  a  single  room.  The  cattle 
yards   of  the   estate,  called   coiralit,    immediately  join   the 
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midence  of  tbe  proprietor,  and  are  snpplied  with  water  by 
artilicial  pumping.  All  tlie  horseB  ami  uattle  are  branded, 
and  rontn  at  will  over  the  c^etiitcs,  (wliicli  are  not  fenced, 
except  for  the  protection  of  Bpecial  crops),  aud  resort  daily 
to  the  yards  to  obtain  water.  This  keeps  tlie  borda  to- 
gether. The  Indian  laborers  arc  also  oldiged  to  rely 
entirely  upon  the  eoiiiuioa  well  of  the  estate  for  their 
eiippiy  of  water, 

Tbe  Indians  of  Yucatan  are  subject  to  a  system  of  peonage, 
differing  hnt  httlc  from  slavery.  The  proprietor  of  an  estate 
gives  each  family  a  hat,  and  a  small  portion  of  laud  to 
cultivate  for  its  own  use,  and  tbe  right  to  draw  water  from 
the  common  well,  and  in  return  requires  the  labor  of  the 
male  Indians  one  day  in  each  weelc  under  superintendenee. 
An  account  is  kept  with  each  Indian,  in  whiirh  all  extra 
labor  is  credited,  and  he  is  charged  for  supplies  luroiahed. 
Thus  tbe  Indian  becomes  indebted  to  his  employer,  and 
is  behl  upon  the  estate  by  that  bond.  While  pert'cctly 
Iree  to  leave  his  master  if  he  cau  pay  tbia  debt,  be  rarely 
encceeds  in  obtaining  a  release.  The  right  of  corporal 
puniahmeDt  is  allowed  by  law,  and  whipping  is  practiced 
upon  most  of  tbe  estates. 

The  highways  throughout  the  country  are  numerous,  but 
generally  are  rough,  and  there  ia  but  little  regular 
oommuuication  between  the  various  towns.  From  the  cities 
of  ML'rida  and  Campeacby,  public  conveyance*  leave  at 
stated  times  for  some  uf  tbe  more  important  towns;  but 
travellers  to  other  poinla  are  obliged  to  depend  on  private 
transportation.  A  railroad  from  M^rida  to  the  port  of 
Progresso,  a  distance  of  Bixiccn  miles,  was  in  process  of 
being  built,  but  tlie  writer  is  aut  aware  of  its  uompletiou. 


The  peninEula  is  now  divided  into  the  States  of  Ynoatan, 
witli  a  population  of  283,63-1,  witli  M^rkla  for  a  tiipital, 
and  Catiipeacliy,  with  a  popuUtion  of  80,366,  wliich  has 
the  citj  of  Caiiipeachy  as  its  capital.  The  government 
is  similar  to  our  state  governments,  hut  is  liadle  to  ho 
controlled  hy  military  interference.  The  States  are 
dependent  upon  the  centrnl  government  at  Mexico,  and 
Bend  deputies  to  represent  thotii  in  tlie  eoii^ress  of  the 
Bepnhlie.  In  the  Bonthwe&tern  part  of  the  ooiuitry  there 
in  a  district  very  little  known,  which  ia  inhabited  by  Indiana 
who  have  escaped  from  the  control  of  the  whites  and  are 
culled  Snhlevados,  These  revolted  Indians,  whoso  number 
IS  estimated  at  139,731,  carry  on  a  barbarous  war,  and  make 
an  annual  invasion  into  the  frontier  towns,  killing  the  whites 
and  such  Indians  as  will  not  join  their  fortunes.  With  this 
exception,  the  safety  of  life  aod  propei-ty  is  amply  proteistod, 
and  seems  to  be  secured,  not  so  muuh  by  the  severity  of  the 
laws,  as  by  the  peaceful  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
races.  TJie  trade  of  llie  country,  except  local  traffic,  is  car- 
ried on  by  water.  Regular  steam  commuulcation  occurs 
monthly  between  New  York  and  Sisal,  the  port  of  Merida, 
via  Havana,  and  oocnsionally  barques  freighted  with  corn, 
hides,  hemp  and  other  products  of  the  country,  and  also 
carrying  a  small  number  of  passengers,  leave  its  ports  for 
Havana,  Tera  Cruz  and  the  United  States.  Freight  and 
passengers  along  the  coast  are  transported  in  flat  bottomed 
canoes.  Occasional  consignments  of  freight  and  mercliaQ- 
dise  arrive  by  ship  from  France,  Spain  and  other  dbtaut 
porta. 

The  cities   uf    Mcrida    aiiil    Campuachy   arc    much    lili 
Havana  in  general  appearance.     The  former  has  a  popu 


tion  of  23,500,  is  the  residence  of  tift  Governor,  and  contains 
the  pnliliL-  biiildiiige  of  the  State,  tho  catliedral — an  impoging 
edltiue, — tho  Bishop's  palace,  an  ecclcsia^ticiil  college,  fifteen 
churches,  a  hogpilal,  jail  aud  theatre.  The  eireets  aro  wide 
and  are  laid  out  at  right  angles.  Tiie  houses,  which  aro 
geiieriilly  of  one  story,  are  large,  and  huilt  of  stono  laid 
in  mortar  or  cement;  and  they  aro  constructed  in  tho 
Moorish  style,  with  interior  court  yards  surrounded  with 
corridors,  upon  which  the  varions  apartrneiita  open.  All 
the  window's  are  destitute  of  glass,  hut  have  strong  wooden 
eliuttei's;  and  Ihoae  upon  the  public  streets  ot^eo  project  like 
bow  windows,  and  are  protected  by  heavy  iron  gratings. 
The  inliabitants  are  exceedingly  hospitable,  and  there  is 
much  cultivated  society  in  both  Mcrida  and  Campeachy. 
As  the  business  of  the  conutry  is  chiefly  agricultural,  many 
of  the  residents  in  the  cities  own  haciendas  in  the  country, 
whore  they  entertain  large  parties  of  friends  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  religious  festival  on  their  plantations,  or  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  people  are  much  given  to 
amusements,  and  the  serious  duties  of  life  are  often  obliged 
to  yield  to  tlie  enjoyments  of  the  hour.  The  Catholic  relig- 
ion prevails  exclusively,  and  has  a  very  strong  hold  upon  the 
population,  both  white  and  Indian,  and  the  religious  services 
of  the  church  are  performed  with  great  ceremony,  business 
of  all  kinds  being  snepeuded  during  their  observance. 

The  aboriginal  ruins,  to  wliich  so  much  attention  has 
been  directed,  are  scattered  in  groups  through  the  whole 
peninsula.  M^rida  is  built  upon  the  location  of  tho  ancient 
town  Tihoo,  and  the  materials  of  the  Indian  town  were  used 
in  its  construction.  Sculptured  stones,  which  formed  the 
ornamental  tlniah  of  Indian  bnildinge,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 


wnlle  of  Uie  modern  hooses.*  An  artificiid  liIU,  exiled  "  El 
Caslillo,"  was  forint-rly  the  site  of  so  Indian  temple,  aod  ■& 
curious  a&  tlie  only  mounii  reuisinin^  of  &11  those  existing  a.t 
tlie  time  ot  the  foundation  of  llie  Spanish  city.  Tliiii  mound 
is  almost  the  only  trace  of  Indian  woi-kiUMiieliip,  in  that  imme- 
diate locality,  which  has  not  heen  removed  or  utilized  in 
later  conetruction&.t  It  appears  that  a  Wge  part  of  tl)« 
building  matenal  throughout  tiic  province  was  taken  from 
at>originaI  edifices,  and  the  great  nnmher  of  stone  rhurcliea 
of  considerable  size,  whicli  Imve  been  built  in  all  ihe  small 
towns  in  that  country,  i*  proof  of  the  abundance  uf  this 
material. 

The  ruins  of  Uxmal,  said  to  be  Ihe  mo8t  numerons  and 
imposing  uf  any  in  tlie  province,  were  visited  by  the  writer 
in  company  with  a  party  of  sixteen  gentlemen  from  Merida, 
of  whom  two  only  had  seen  them  before.  The  expedition 
was  arranged  out  of  courtasy  to  the  visitor,  and  was  per- 
formed on  horseback.  The  <Iirect  distance  was  not  more 
than  sixty  tniles  in  a  southerly  direction,  but  tlie  excursion 
was  BO  managed  as  to  oocnpy  more  than  a  week,  during  . 
which  time  the  hospitality  of  the  haciendas  along 
route  was  depended  upon  for  shelter  and  entertainment^ 
Some  of  the  plantations  visited  were  of  great  extent, 
and  among  others,  that  called  Guayalkfi  was  (ispceially 
noticeable  for  its  size,  and  also  for  the  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  the  farm  houee  of  the  estate,  which  was  con- 
structed entirely  of  stone,  and  was  truly  palatial  in  ita 
proportions.      This    building    is   fully   described     hy     Hr^ 

•  Jilntarta  <U  Tueatm.    Bj  Cugolluilo.    Ufrld*.  IHtt.    Lib.  Ill  ,  u*|i.  VQ 
t  ItiM.    Lilt.  IV.,  Of.  XIL 


Stephens,*  The  works  of  this  writer  form  nn  excellent 
hMnd-hook  for  the  traveller.  His  descriptions  are  truthful, 
and  (he  drawinga  hy  Mr.  Ciitherwood  are  nccnratc,  and 
«onve_v  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  api^earamie  of  ruins, 
and  of  points  of  interest  whii^li  wure  visited;  and  the  per- 
sonal narrative  offoris  a  great  variety  of  infurraation,  which 
could  only  be  gatlicred  by  a  traveller  of  ranch  experience  in 
the  stndy  of  antiqnitics.  Snch  m  least  is  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  that  country.  His  works  are  there  qnoted  as 
lugli  anthority  respecting  localities  which  he  visited  and 
described;  and  mwdem  Mexican  philologists  and  antiqnariea 
refer  to  Stephens'  works  and  illtistratiyns  with  confidence 
in  his  representations,  and  with  respect  and  deference  for 
his  opinions  and  inferencea.t 

At  various  points  along  the  route,  portions  of  mined 
editices  were  seen  bnt  not  explored.  The  rnins  of  Uxinal 
arc  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  hacienda  buildings,  and 
extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  They  belong  to  Don 
Sitnan  Peon,  a  gentleman  who,  thoiigli  he  does  not  reside 
there,  has  so  mndi  regard  for  their  preservation  that  he 
will  not  allow  the  ruins  to  be  removed  or  interfered  with 
for  the  improvement  of  the  estate,  in  which  respect  he  is 
ftn  exception  to  tnnny  of  the  planters.  Here  it  may  be 
rvmnrked,  that  (he  inhabitants  generally  show  little  interest 
in  the  antiquiiios  of  their  country,  and  no  pnblic  effort  ia 
made  to  preserve  them.  The  ruins  which  yet  remain  undis- 
tnrbeil    havo  usctapetl  destmclion,   in   most  instances,  only 

■  Trivrls  tn  C«nl.  Am.,  CIjIhiiur  ind  VuciUn.  Bf  J.  L.  SlepbenB.  New 
Turk.  1».V(.    vol.  H..  pii«o4U3. 

t  tleographla  de  laa  Lenguaa  y  Carta  Eihnographiea  dt  Mrxteo.  By 
Hiindol  OroiGo  y  Berra,  Mexico.  ISM.  p.  100.  Ibid.  p.  IIS.  Quadra  dtiertp- 
ttto  f  cnmparattvo  dt  laa  L»Jii/tia»  IndigtRiu  dt  lUx(eo.  Bj  I).  Frmiciica 
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f  beoaoBe  their  materials  have  not  been  i-equired  in  cod- 
etniuting  modern  ImiMIngs.  Mnch  of  the  couutry  is  tliinlv 
iuhubited,  and  parts  of  it  are  heavily  woodod.  It  is  ihore 
thttt  the  retriains  of  a  jirior  civihzation  have  best  eacajied  the 
liand  of  nian,  more  to  be  dreadtid  than  the  ravages  of  time. 

Tlie  stone  edifices  of  Uxiiial  are  numerons,  and  are  gen- 
erally plat-ed  upon  artitidal  elevations;  they  are  not  crowded 
together,  hut  are  scattered  abont  singly  and  in  gronps  over 
a  large  extent  of  territory.  The  most  conBpiinious  is  an 
artificial  pyramidal  mound,  npon  the  top  of  wliich  is  a  stone 
building  two  stories  in  height,  snpposed  to  Iiave  been  used 
as  a  Baeritictal  temple.  One  eiiie  of  t-his  mound  is  per- 
pendicular ;  the  opposite  side  is  approached  by  a  flight 
of  stone  steps.  The  building  on  the  Ut\>,  and  the  steps 
by  which  the  ascent  is  made  are  in  good  preservation. 
Some  of  the  large  buildings  are  of  magniticeiit  proportions, 
and  are  much  decorated  with  baa  reliufe  of  human  figures 
and  faces  in  stone,  and  with  other  stone  ornainents.  Tlie 
writer  does  not  recollect  seeiny  any  stucco  ornanienlatioii 
at  this  place,  though  such  material  is  used  elsewhere.  What 
are  popularly  called  "House  of  the  Governor"  and  "House 
of  the  Nuns,"  are  especially  remarkable  for  their  wonderful 
preservation  ;  so  that  from  a  little  distance  they  appear  per- 
fect and  entire,  except  at  one  or  two  points  which  look  as  if 
struck  by  artillery.  The  rooms  in  the  mine  are  of  various 
sizes,  and  many  of  them  conld  bo  made  habitable  with 
little  labor,  on  removing  the  rubbish  which  has  found  its 
way  into  them. 

The  impression  received  from  an  inspection  of  the  ruins  of 
Uxmal  was,  tliat  they  had  been  used  as  public  bnildings,  and 

I  restdenoeB  of  officers,  priests  and  liigh  dignitaries.      Both 
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StephenB  Htnl  Preecott  are  of  tlic  opinion  tlmt  Bome  of  the 

ruioB  in  Iliia  terrilury  wore  built  and  (K^ciipied  by  the  direct 

ancestors  of  tlie  Indians,   wlio  now  remain  as  slaves  upon 

Ihe  soil   wliere   once  tliey  ruled  rb  lords. •     The  antiquity 

of  other  remains  evidently  goes  back  to  an  earlier  epoch, 

Kiid  antedates  tlie  arrival  of  llie  Spaniards.     If  the  Indiana 

of  the  time  of  the  eonquest  occupied  huts  like  those  of  tlie 

Indians  of  to-<lay,  it  is  not  strange  that  all  vestiges  of  their 

(IwellingB  slionld  have  disappeared.     Mr,  Stepliens  gives  an 

interesting   uoliee   of  the   tirst   formal   eonveyanee  of  the 

property  of   Uxnial,  made  by  the  Spanish  government  ia 

1673,   which    was   shown    him    by   the   present   owner,   in 

wliich    tlio   fact  that   the  Indians,   then,   worshipped   idols 

iu  some  of  the  existing  editices  on  that  estate,  is  mentioned. 

Anotlier  legal  instrament,  in    168S,  describes  the  livery  of 

seizin  iu  the  following  words,  "In  virtue  of  the  power  and 

authority  l<y  whii-h   the  same  title  is  given  to  me  by  the 

said  icovernor,  and  complying  with  its  terms,  I  took  by  the 

hands  the  said  Lorenzo  de  Evia,  and  he  walked   with  ma 

all  over   Uxraa!   and  its  buildings,  opened  and  shot  some 

doors  that  had  several  rooms    (connected),   cut  within  the 

space  several  trees,  picked  up  fallen  stones  and  threw  them 

down,  drew  water  from  one  of  the  argnadas  (nrtideial  ponds) 

of  the   said    place  of  Uxmal,  and  performed  other  acts  of 

|)ossfla>iion.''t    These  facta  are  interesting  as  indicating  actual 

or  recent  occupation;  and  a  careful  investigation  of  docn- 

meiils  relating  to  liio  various  estates,  of  which  the  greater 

part  are  said   to  be   written  in  the  Maya  langnagc,   mi^ht 

throw  light  upon  the  history  of  particular  localities. 

•  InclUint*  of  Truvri  in  Tuvilun.Stepltfoi,  vol.  II.,  p«go  «fi.    Hlnlorit  of 
ttM  ConquMt  of  Mrxlco.  I'rnocntt,  Vol.  III.,  liiRfl  HTO. 
t  liiddeuU  of  Travel  Id  Yuoud,  toI,  1„  imge  3!3. 


Tlie  Maya  [u(ltan»  are  shorter  Hnil  6toiiter,  Htid  huva  A 
more  delkmic  exterior  than  tlie  Nortli  Amoritan  Savages. 
Their  hands  and  feet  are  email,  and  the  outlines  of  their 
figures  are  grneefuL  They  sre  uapuble  of  endnring  great 
fatigue,  and  the  priratiun  of  food  and  drink,  and  bear 
exposure  to  the  tropical  eun  for  hours  with  no  covering 
for  the  head,  without  being  in  tlio  least  affected.  Their 
beanng  evinces  entire  subjection  and  abafiemeut,  and  they 
Blinu  and  diatruBt  the  whites.  They  do  not  manifest  the 
oliecrfulnees  of  the  negro  stave,  but  niaintuin  an  expression 
of  indifference,  and  are  destitute  of  all  curiosity  or  ambi- 
tion. These  peculiarities  are  duiilitless  the  results  of  the 
treatment  they  have  received  for  generations.  Tlie  half- 
breeds,  or  Mestizos,  prefer  to  associate  with  the  wliitea 
rather  than  with  the  Indians;  and  as  a  rule  all  the  domestic 
service  tlironghont  ibe  coinitry  is  performed  by  that  class. 
Mestizos  often  hold  the  position  of  major-domos,  or  super- 
intendents of  estates,  bnt  Indians  of  pure  blood  are 
seldom  employed  in  any  position  of  trust  or  eonfidence, 
They  are  pnnctilious  in  their  observance  of  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  the  OHtholic  religion,  and  a  nnmerous 
priesthood  is  maintained  largely  by  the  contributions  of  this 
race.  The  control  exercised  l>y  the  clergy  is  very  powerfnl, 
and  their  assistance  is  always  sought  by  the  whites  in  cAses 
of  controversy.  The  Indians  are  indolent  and  fond  of 
spectacles,  and  the  chnrch  offers  them  an  opportunity  of 
celebrating  many  feast  days,  of  vrbicli  they  do  not  fail  to 
avail  tbotiiselvcs. 

When  visiting  the  large  estate  of  Chaotun,  belonging  to 
Don  Pepc  l>oiuingnee,  tliirty  miles  south-west  of  Mdridw,  at 
a  ttugar  rancho  called    Orkititok,   the   writer   saw   a   large 


rain  etmilar  to  that  uHlled  the  "  House  of  the  Nuna"  At 
Uxmal.  It  was  a  huiUltiig  of  a  qtiarlrangular  shape,  with 
apartincQts  opening  on  an  interior  ooiii't  in  the  centre  uf 
tho  ijnadraagle.  Tlie  hiiikling  was  in  good  preservation, 
and  some  of  the  rooms  were  nsud  as  depositories  for  corn. 
The  visiting  party  breakfasted  in  one  of  the  larger 
apartments.  From  thig  bueienda  an  oxuiirsluti  was  made 
to  Maxeanii,  to  visit  au  artilieial  mound,  whieh  had  a  pas- 
sage into  the  interior,  witli  an  arelied  stone  ceiling  and 
retaiidiig  walla.*  Tliis  pasKagi:  was  upon  a  level  with  the 
iMtae  of  the  mound,  and  branched  at  right  angles  into  other 
passages  for  hundreds  of  feet-  Nothing  appeared  in  these 
passages  to  indicate  their  purpose.  The  labyrinth  was 
visited  by  the  light  of  caudles  and  torches,  and  the  pre- 
cuution  of  using  a  line  of  cords  was  taken  to  secure  a 
certainty  of  egress.  A  thorougli  exploration  was  prevented 
by  the  obatrnctiona  uf  the  debris  of  the  fallen  roof.  Other 
artifiuial  mounds  encountered  elsewhere  had  depressions 
upon  the  top,  doubtless  caused  hy  the  falling  in  of  interior 
passages  or  apartments.  Tliero  is  no  account  of  the 
excavation  of  Yucatan  mounds  for  historical  purposes, 
tlioiigh  Cogolludo  says  there  were  other  mounds  existing 
at  MdrJda  in  1542,  besides  "£1  grande  de  Ids  Kues," 
which,  certainly,  havu  now  disappeared ;  but  no  account 
of  their  construction  has  come  down  to  UB-t  The  same 
author  also  says,  tliat,  witli  the  stone  constructions  of  the 
Indian  city  churches  and  honaes  were  built,  besides  the 
convent  and  church  of  tbo  Mejorada,  and  also  the  chnrch 
of  the  Francisttans,  and  tliat  there  was  still  more  material 
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sncli  RB  tHey  wonld  IiKve  administered  to  their  own  n«k. 
Under  tliifl  extraordinary  diet  the  poor  animnl  pined  away 
and  died.  The  affrighted  Indians  raised  big  efSgy  in  stone, 
and  plauing  it  upon  one  of  their  teocallie,  did  homage  to  it 
as  to  a  deity,"  "  At  the  liacienda  of  Don  Manuel  Caeares 
called  Xuyum,  fifteen  mites  north-cast  from  M^rida,  a  num- 
ber of  uerroa,  or  mounds,  and  tlie  ruins  of  eeveral  smitU 
etone  structures  built  on  artitit;ial  elevations,  were  pointed 
out  to  the  writer;  and  liis  attention  was  called  to  two 
Bculptured  heads  of  horses  which  lay  upon  the  ground 
iu  the  neighborhood  of  some  ruined  buildings.  They  were  of 
tlie  size  of  lift',  and  represented,  cnt  from  solid  limestone, 
tlie  heads  and  necks  of  horses  with  tlie  mane  clipped,  so  that 
it  stood  up  from  the  ridge  of  tlieir  necks  like  the  mane  of 
the  zebra.  The  workmanship  of  the  tiguros  was  artistic, 
aud  the  inference  made  at  the  time  was,  that  these  ftgures 
had  served  as  baa  reliefs  on  ruins  in  that  vicinity.  On 
mentioning  the  fact  of  tlie  existence  of  these  figures  to  Dr. 
Carl  Hermann  Berendt,  who  was  about  to  revisit  Yucatan, 
in  1869,  he  manifested  much  interest  in  regard  to  them,  and 
expressed  liis  intention  to  visit  this  plantation  when  he  should 
bo  in  Munda.  But  later  inquiries  have  failed  to  discover  any 
further  trace  of  these  figures.  Dr.  Berendt  had  never  seen 
any  representation  of  horaos  upon  ruins  in  Central  America, 
And  considered  the  existence  of  the  sculptures  the  more 
noteworthy,  from  the  fat-t  that  horses  were  nuknown  to  the 
natives  till  the  time  of  the  Spanish  discovery.  The  writer 
supposes  that  these  figures  were  sculptured  by  Indians  at^er 
tlie  coDipiest,  and  that  they  were  used  as  decorations  upon 
buildings  erected  at  thu  same  time  imd  by  t)ie  same  hands. 
*  Hlalorj  of  the  Cooque*!  of  Mexico.     rre«e<>lt,  VoJ.  III.,  )i*4{e  3Ui. 


At  (be  town  of  Izamal,  and  also  at  Zikm,  the  writer  saw 
gigHntic  artiticial  monmls,  with  stnne  Btep8  leading  up  to 
u  broad  level  ep»CG  on  the  t<Jp.  There  are  no  remains  of 
8truutureB  on  tliese  elevations,  itnt  it  seems  probable  that 
the  ByavB  was  once  occnpied  bj  buildings.  At  Izamal, 
wliich  was  traditionally  the  aacrred  city  of  the  Mayas,  a 
human  face  in  atuceo  ia  still  altai-hed  to  the  perpendicular 
side  of  one  of  the  Bmalltr  cen-os  or  mounda.  The  face  ia 
of  gigantic  size,  and  can  be  seen  from  a  long  distsncG,  It 
may  have  been  a  representation  of  Zaaina,  the  fonnder 
of  Mayan  civilization  in  Yucatan,  to  whose  worship  that 
city  was  especially  dedicated. 

From  tiiis  slight  glance  at  tlie  remains  in  the  Mayan  terri 
tory  we  are  led  to  aay  a  few  words  about  their  history.  In 
the  absence  of  all  autlieotic  accounts,  the  traditions  of  the 
Mayas,  and  the  writings  of  Spanish  chroniclers  and  eocle- 
Kiastica,  offer  the  only  material  for  our  object.  M,  L'Abb^ 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  the  learned  French  traveller  and 
Archieologist,  in  his  Hiatoire  (Us  N'ationx  Civiliseea  du 
Mexique  ei  tfa  VAiacrique  Centrals  durant  lea  eiecl«t 
anterieurs  a  Okristophe  Colurnb,  has  given  a  very  volamiit- 
ons  and  interesting  account  of  Mayan  history  prior  to  tlie 
arrival  of  Europeans.  It  was  collected  by  a  caretul  study 
of  Spaniah  and  Mayan  nianusvripte,  and  will  serve  at  least 
to  open  the  way  for  further  investigation  to  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  its  inferences  and  conclusions.  The  well 
known  industry  and  enthusiasm  of  this  scholar  have  contri- 
buted very  largely  to  encourage  the  study  of  American 
ARiliosology  in  Europe,  ami  his  name  has  been  most 
prominently  aasociated  with  the  later  efFurts  of  ttie  French 
ill   the  scientitio  study  of    Mexican    antiquities.       A    brief 


notice  of  some'  of  the  marked  epochs  of  Mayan  liiatory,  as 
hb  presents  tliein,  will  not  perhaps  be  ont  of  place  in  this 
connection. 

Modern  investigations,  in  accord  with  the  most  ancient 
traditions,  make  Tabasco  and  the  months  of  the  Tobasco 
river,  and  the  Uzumacinta,  the  first  cradle  of  civilization  in 
Central  Amerit^a.  At  the  epoch  of  the  Spanigli  invasion, 
these  regions,  and  the  interior  provinces  which  bordered  on 
them,  were  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  Indian  tribes. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  major  part  of  the  population  of 
that  region  spoke  a  common  language,  and  this  language 
was  either  tbo  Tzendale,  spoken  to-day  by  a  great  nnmher  of 
the  Indians  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  or  more  likely  the  Maya, 
the  only  language  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  When  the 
Spanianls  first  appeared,  the  native  population  already  occu- 
pied the  peninsula,  and  a  great  part  of  the  interior  region  of 
that  portion  of  the  continent.  Learued  Indians  have  stated, 
that  they  hoard  traditionally  from  their  ancestors,  that  at 
tirst  the  country  was  peopled  by  a  race  which  came  from 
the  east,  and  that  their  God  had  delivered  them  from  the 
pursnit  of  certain  others,  in  opening  to  them  a  way  of 
escape  by  means  of  the  sea.  According  to  tradition,  Votan, 
a  priestly  ruler,  came  to  Yucatan  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  established  his  first  residence  at  Kachan, 
now  popularly  called  I'alemjue.  The  astonishment  of  the 
natives  nt  the  coming  of  Votan  was  as  groat  as  the  sensation 
produced  later  at  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards.  Among 
Uie  cities  which  recognized  Votan  as  founder,  Mayapan  occu- 
pied H  foremost  rank  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Yucatan 
peninsula;  a  title  which  it  lost  and  recovered  at  various 
times,  and  kept  until  very  near  to  the  date  of  the  arrival 


of  the  Spaniards.  The  rnins  of  Mnynpan  nre  Bitn&ted  in 
the  centre  of  the  province,  about  twenty-four  miles  from 
those  of  UxmHi.  Muyapan,  Tulha — situated  upon  A  brHiich 
of  the  Tobaflco  river, — and  Pslenqiie,  are  considered  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Central  Amorica. 

Zarona  however  waa  revered  by  the  Mayas  as  their 
greatest  lavgiver,  and  m»  the  most  active  orgunizer  of  their 
powerful  kingdom.  He  was  a  roler  of  the  same  race  aa 
Votttii,  and  Ilia  arrival  took  place  a  few  years  after  the 
building  of  Palenqne,  The  first  cnclorsure  of  Mayapnii 
Burrounded  only  the  official  and  sacred  buildings,  hut  later 
this  city  was  much  extended,  so  that  it  became  one  uf  the 
largest  of  ancient  America.  Zamua  is  said  to  have  reigned 
many  years,  and  to  have  introduced  arts  and  sciences  whioh 
eonched  Ids  kingdom.  Ue  was  buried  at  Izamal,  which 
becajiie  a  ehrine  where  mnltitudes  of  piigriaia  rendered 
homage  to  this  benefactor  of  their  country.  Here  was 
eBtublislied  an  oruc-le,  famous  throughout  tliat  whole  region, 
which  was  also  reeurled  to  lor  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Mayan  chronology  fixes  tlie  year  358  of  the  Christian  era 
ae  the  date  when  the  Tutul-Xius,  a  princely  family  from 
Tidha,  left  Guatemala  and  appeared  in  Yucatan.  They  con- 
ciliated tlie  good  will  of  the  king  of  Mayapun  and  rendered 
themselves  vaseals  of  the  crown  of  Maya.  The  Tutul-Xius 
founded  Maui  and  also  Tihoo,  afterwards  the  modern  city  of 
Mtirida.  The  divinity  most  worshipped  at  Tihoo  was  Bak- 
lum-Chaam,  the  Priapus  of  ttie  Mayas,  and  the  great  temple 
erected  as  a  sanctuary  to  this  god  was  bnt  little  inferior  to 
the  temple  of  leamal.  It  bore  the  title  "  Yahan-Kuna"  most 
beautiful  temple.  A  letter  from  Father  Bienvenida  to 
Philip  U.,  speaks  of  this  ctty  in  those  tonus, "  The  dty  ia 
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30  lengnee  in  the  interior,  and  is  culled  Mi5rida,  which  name 
it  takes  on  aecovint  of  the  beantiful  huildings  wliic.h  it  tion- 
taine,  beuause  in  the  whole  estent  of  country  which  has 
been  di8covere<l,  not  one  so  be«utifnl  has  been  met  with. 
Tlie  bnildings  are  tiiiely  construoted  of  hammered  stone, 
laid  without  cement,  and  are  30  feet  in  height.  On  the 
snmmit  of  these  editicen  are  four  apartments,  divided  into 
cells  lilie  those  of  the  nionks,  which  are  twenty  feet  long 
and  ten  feet  wide.  The  posta  of  the  doors  are  of  a  single 
stone,  and  the  roof  is  vaulted.  The  priests  have  established 
a  convent  of  St.  Francis  in  tlie  part  which  has  been  dis- 
covered. It  is  proper  tliat  what  has  served  for  the  worship 
of  the  demon  shonld  be  transformed  into  a  temple  for  the 
service  of  God."" 

Later  in  history  a  prince  named  Cukulcan  arrived  from 
the  west  and  established  himself  at  Chichenltza.  Owing 
to  quarrels  in  (he  Mayan  territory,  he  was  askerl  to  take 
the  supreme  government  of  the  empire,  with  Mayapan  as 
tlie  capital  city.  By  hia  maniigement  the  government  was 
divided  into  three  absolute  sovereignties,  wliic^h  upon  occa- 
sion might  act  togctlicr  and  form  one.  Tlie  seven  succeed- 
ing sovereigns  of  Mayapan  embellished  and  improved  the 
country,  and  it  was  very  prosperous.  At  this  time  the  city 
of  Uxmal,  governed  by  one  of  the  Tutul-Xius,  began  to  rival 
the  city  of  Mayapan  in  extent  of  territory  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  vassals.  The  towns  of  I^oxcacab,  Kabah,  Bocal 
and  NOhpat  were  among  its  dependencies. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  llxmul  has  been  fixed  at 
A.  D.  86i.     At  this  epoch,  groat  avenues  paved  with  stoni*, 

•  Colltctton  thn  St^fuitrtt  tvr  PAvyrtqiie,  Itteaeil  ilea  Plhes  t'ur  la 
itt*i<pu  trad.,  par  Ttnaia-Uompamt.  p.  807. 
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were  coustrncted,  the  most  remnrkable  of  which  appeared  to 
have  been  thnt  which  esteuds  from  the  interior  to  the  shores 
of  the  sea  opposite  Coziimel,  upon  the  North-Eaat  coast, 
and  the  higliwny  which  led  to  Izamal  constructed  for  tlie 
convenience  of  pilgrims.  A  long  peace  then  reigned  be- 
tween the  princes  of  the  several  principal  cities,  which 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  an  alliance  formed  against  tbe 
King  of  Majapan.  The  rulers  of  Cliicbeu  and  Cxmnl 
dared  openly  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  king  of 
Mayapan,  because  he  bad  employed  hirelings  to  protect 
himself  against  his  own  people,  who  were  provoked  by 
his  tyrannical  exactions,  and  had  transferred  his  residence 
to  Kimpech,  upon  which  town  and  neighborhood,  alone,  he 
bestowed  his  royal  favors.  His  people  were  especially 
outraged  by  the  introduction  of  slavery,  which  bail  been 
hitherto  nnkuown  to  them.  A  change  of  rnlers  at  Mayapan 
failed  to  allay  the  troubles  in  the  empire,  and  by  a  con- 
Bpiracy  of  the  independent  princes,  the  new  tyrant  of 
Mayapan  was  deposed,  and  he  was  defeated  in  a  thrt« 
days  battle  at  the  city  of  Mayapan.  The  palace  was 
taken,  and  the  king  and  Lis  family  were  brutally  mur- 
dered. The  city  was  then  given  to  the  dames  and  was 
left  a  vast  and  desolate  lienp  of  ruins. 

Then  one  of  the  Tutul-Xius,  prince  of  Uxmal,  on  liis 
return,  was  crowned  and  received  the  title  of  supreme 
monarch  of  the  Mayas.  This  king  governed  the  country 
with  great  wisdom,  extending  his  protection  over  the 
foreign  mercetmries  of  tlie  former  tyrant,  and  offering 
them  an  asylnm  not  far  from  Uxmal,  where  are  now 
the  femains  of  the  towns  Pockboc,  Sakbache  and  Lobiia. 
It  is  believed  that  the  oilrf  of  Mayapan  was  then  rubnil^ 
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some  of  JtB  former  greatnet 
later  it  was  again  the  cause  «f  disseiiBion  in  tLe  kingdoui, 
and  was  again  destroyed.  This  event  is  eaid  to  Imve  occurred 
in  A.  D.  1464.  Peace  then  reigned  in  Yucatan  for  more 
thBD  twenty  years,  and  there  was  a  period  of  great  abnnd- 
Bni;e  and  prosperity.  At  tlie  end  of  this  time  the  country 
was  subjected  to  a  seriea  of  disaitterd.  Hurricanes  occurred, 
doing  incalculable  damage ;  plagues  followed  willi  great 
destruction  of  lite;  and  thus  began  the  depopulation  of  the 
peninsula.  Then  the  Spaniards  arrived,  and  the  existence 
of  Indian  power  in  Yucatan  came  to  an  end. 

The  foregoing  is  necessarily  an  abridged,  hastily  written, 
and  very  imperfect  sketch  of  some  of  tho  more  prominent 
facte  connected  with  the  supposed  early  history  ol  Mayan 
civilization,  which  have  been  bronglit  together  with  care, 
labor,  aud  great  elaboration,  by  the  Abbe  Brassenr  de 
Bourbourg.  Much  of  this  history  la  accepted  us  correct 
from  the  weight  of  the  authorities  which  support  and  cor- 
rolwrato  it,  bnt  the  wholo  subject  is  still  an  open  one  in  the 
opinion  of  scholars  and  archaeologists. 

The  learned  Abb(5  is  now  no  more,  but  the  record  of  hia 
labors  exists  in  his  published  wurks,  and  in  the  impnlso  which 
he  gave  to  archaaological  investigations.  We  receive  the 
first  notice  of  his  death  from  Mr.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft, 
who  pays  tlie  following  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory ! 
"  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of 
Atnerican  primitive  history.  In  actual  knowledge  per- 
taining to  his  chosen  snhjecta,  no  man  ever  equalled  or 
approached  him.  Besides  being  an  indefatigable  student, 
bo  was  au  elegant  writer.  In  the  last  decade  of  his  life, 
he  conceived  a  new  and  complicated  theory  respecting  the 
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ortgia  of  the  American  people,  or  rather  the  origin  of 
Europeans  and  Asiatics  from  America,  made  known  to 
the  world  in  hia  '  Quatre  Ijettrea.'  His  attempted  trans- 
lation of  the  niannscript  Troaiio  was  made  in  support  of 
this  theor;.  By  reason  of  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
views  expressed,  and  the  anthor's  well-known  tendeney  to 
build  magnificent'  struutures  on  a  slight  foundation,  his 
later  writings  were  recoived,  for  the  most  part  by  critica 
utterly  incompetent  to  understand  them,  with  a  sneur,  or 
what  seems  to  have  grieved  the  writer  more,  in  silence. 
Now  that  the  great  Americanist  is  dead,  while  it  is  not 
likely  that  his  theories  will  ever  be  received,  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  antiquarian  science,  and  the  many  valuable 
works  from  his  pen  will  be  better  appreciated.  It  wiLL 
be  long  ere  another  shall  undertake,  with  equal  devotion 
and  ability,  the  well  nigh  hopeless  task."  ' 

Among  the  historical  records  relating  to  the  aborigines 
of  Spanish  Ameriua,  there  is  none  more  valuable  than  the 
manuscrijit  of  Diego  de  Laiida — Second  Bishop  of  Yucatan, 
in  1573; — which  was  discovered  and  published  by  M.  de 
Bourbourg.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Maya  Indians,  a  description  of  some  of  their 
chief  towns;  and  more  important  tlian  all  besides,  it  fur- 
nishes an  alphabet,  which  is  the  most  probable  key  that  ia 
known  to  ua  for  rea'ling  the  hieroglyph ica  which  are 
found  upon  many  of  the  Yucatan  rnina.  The  alphabet, 
though  imperfect  in  itself,  may  at  some  future  tijne  explain, 
not  only  the  inscriptions,  but  also  the  manuscripts  of  tliia 
ancient  period.     Although  an  attempt  of  its  discoverer,  to 


ranke  tlse  of  the  Rlplmbet  for  interjireting  tlie  charRCtcra  of 
the  mnunscript  Troano,  has  failed  to  BJitisfy  scholars,  its 
study  still  engages  the  attetitioQ  of  other  learned  archee- 
ologists  and  antiqimrieB. 

Bishop  Landa  gives  the  foIloTving  description  of  Mayan 
[nannseri))t9  or  booica :  "  They  wrote  tlieir  books  on  a  large, 
highly  decorated  leaf,  doubled  in  folds  and  enclosed  be- 
tween two  hoards,  and  they  wrote  on  both  sides  in  columns 
corresponding  to  the  folds.  The  paper  they  made  of  the 
roots  of  a  tree,  and  gave  it  a  white  varnish  on  wliich  one 
could  write  well.  This  art  was  known  by  certain  men  of 
high  rank,  and  because  of  tlieir  knowledge  of  It  they  were 
much  esteemed,  hnt  they  did  not  practice  the  art  in  public. 
This  people  also  used  certain  characters  or  letters,  with 
which  they  wrote  in  their  books  of  their  antiquities  and 
thoir  sciences :  and  by  means  of  these,  and  of  figures,  and 
by  (iertain  signs  in  their  tignres,  they  nnderstood  their  writ- 
ings, and  made  them  nnderstood,  and  taught  them.  We 
found  among  them  a  great  number  of  liooks  of  these 
letters  of  tlieirs,  and  because  they  contained  nothing  which 
bad  not  superstitions  and  falsities  of  tlie  devil,  we  burned 
them  all;  at  which  they  were  exceedingly  sorrowful  and 
troubled."  " 

In  CogoUudo's  Historia  du  Yucalan,  there  is  an  account 
of  a  destruction  of  Indian  antiijnitieB  by  Bishop  Landa, 
called  an  anto-d&-l6,  of  which  we  give  a  translation : 
"This  Bishop,  who  has  passed  for  an  illustrious  saint 
among  the  priests  of  this  province,  was  still  an  extrava- 
gant fanatic,  and  so  hard  hearted  lliat  lie  became  cruel. 
*  IMatSoa  dei  thott*  de  Yuentan.    By  Diego  At  tjuiilk,  Psrla,  UU4,  pp. 
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One  of  the  heaviest  accusations  against  him,  wtiioii 
apologists  could  not  deny  or  jiislily,  wrs  the  fanious 
auto-d^-ie,  iu  wliith  he  pruceeded  in  a  must  arbitrary  ami 
despotic  manner.  Father  Landa  destroyed  many  precions 
memorials,  which  to-day  might  throw  a  hrilliant  light  over 
onr  ancient  liistorj,  still  enveloped  in  an  almost  ini^tenetra- 
hle  chaoii  until  the  period  of  the  conquest.  Laiida  saw  in 
books  that  lie  could  not  comprehend,  eabulistte  signs,  and 
iuvocatiouB  to  tlie  de^'il.  From  notes  iu  a  letter  written 
by  the  Yucatan  Jesuit,  Domingo  Rtidriguez,  in  1806,  we 
<^er  the  tbllowing  enuiueruliou  of  the  articles  dc&troycd 
and  burned. 

6000  Idols,  of  distinct  foruLS  uid  dtmensiooH. 

13  GrcM  stones,  lliat  had  served  as  altars. 

•13  SiDuM  stones,  of  vHrioui<  fornix. 

27  Rolls  or  slgus  and  hlt^roelypblcs,  od  deer  skins. 
197  Vaaes,  of  all  dimensloui  sod  flgures. 

Other  pri'cions  curiosities  are  spoken  of,  hut  we    have    no 
deaoriptioii  of  theui."* 

Captain  Antonio  dot  Rio  gives  an  account  of  another 
destnicrion  of  Mayan  antiquities,  at  Ilnegetan :  "The 
Bishop  of  (Jhiapas,  Dun  Frandsco  Nunez  de  la  Vega,  in 
his  Diocetan  Conetitution,  printed  at  Rome  in  1 709,  says, 
that  the  treasure  consisted  of  some  large  earthen  vases  of 
one  piece,  closed  with  covers  of  the  same  inatcrial,  on  which 
were  represented  iu  stone  tlie  figures  of  the  ancient  pagans 
whose  names  are  in  the  calendar,  with  some  chalchihuUlgf 
which  are  solid  hard  stones  of  a  green  color,  and  other 
Buperstitious  figures,  together  with  historical  works  of  Indian 
origin.     These  were  taken  from  a  cave  and  given  up,  when 

•  Histoire  de  Yucatan.    Cugullutlo.   Lib.  VI.    A)i[wdiJ1x  A.  1. 
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rtey  were  publicly  burned  in  the  square  Hiit'gptan,  qp  oar 
visit  to  that  i)ro\niicc  in  ItiOt."  ■ 

Prescott  alec  meiitioiis  tLu  destruction  of  manusciipts  and 
other  works  of  art  in  Mexiiio :  "TLe  tirst  Arch-Bishop  of 
Mexico,  Don  Jttait  de  ZuuiftrragH,  a  name  that  should  he  as 
immortal  m  that  of  Omar,  colloctcd  these  paintings  from 
every  qnarter,  especially  from  Tescuco,  the  most  cnltivated 
capital  of  Annliiiac,  and  the  great  depository  of  the  national 
archives.  He  tlieii  caused  tlietn  to  he  piled  up  in  a  moun- 
tain heap,  as  it  was  called  by  the  S|)aniBh  writers  them- 
seWcfl,  in  the  market  place  of  TIateloIco,  and  reduced  tliera 
all  to  Bslies,"  t 

It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so  few  original 
Mayan  iiiuniiscripts  have  escaped  and  are  preserved,  when 
ench  H  spirit  of  destruction  animated  the  Spanish  priests  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  Mr.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft, 
whom  we  are  happy  to  rccognixe  ae  a  member  of  this 
Society,  in  a  systettiatic  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
hi»tory  and  present  condition  of  the  Indians  of  llie  Paciiio 
Stnles,  has  presented  a  great  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, much  of  which  has  never  before. been  offered  to  the 
public ;  and  in  his  wide  view,  he  comprehends  important 
observations  on  (Jentral  American  antiquities.  He  gives 
thitt  Mccount  of  existing  ancient  Maya  manuscripts  or  books. 
"  Of  the  aboriginal  Maya  manuecriptB,  three  specimens  only, 
90  far  as  1  know,  have  been  preserved.  These  are  the 
Mexican  Mimuacript  So.  3,  of  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris;  iho  J)resden  Codex,  anj  the  Manuscript  Troano. 
Of  the  first,  we  only  know  of  ita  existence,  and  the  similarity 


•  IH!*crl|it1on  of  ID  anctciit  city  netr  F>l«n<tue.    Pige  8S. 
t  Preicon'a  CoDijueil  o[  Mexico.    Tul.  I.,  page  101. 
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of  its  cIiRractera  to  tlioHO  of  the  other  two,  and  of  the 
BCtilpturt'd  tnlilets,  Tlje  ]?re»den  Viithx  is  (ireserved  in 
the  Royal  Library  of  Dregden.  The  Manuscript  Troano 
was  found  about  ihe  year  ISes,  in  Madrid,  by  the  Abbe 
BraBBL'ur  de  Bonrbonrg.  Its  name  fOiEtfa  from  that  of  its 
poBEiessor  in  Madrid,  Sr.  Tro  y  Ortolano,  and  nothing  what- 
ever is  known  of  its  origin.  Tha  original  is  written  on  a 
Btrip  of  maguey  paper,  abuiit  fourteen  feet  long,  and  nine 
inches  wide,  the  surface  of  whieh  Is  covered  with  a  whitish 
varnish,  on  wlik-h  tlie  figures  are  painted  In  black,  red,  blue 
and  brown.  If.  ia  folded  fan-like  into  thirty-tivc  folds, 
presenting  when  shut  much  the  appearance  of  a  modern 
large  octavo  volume.  The  hieroglyphics  cover  both  eideB 
of  the  paper,  and  the  writing  18  consequently  divided  into 
eeventy  pages,  each  about  five  by  nine  inches,  having  been 
apparently  executed  after  the  paper  was  folded,  so  that 
the  folding  does  not  interfere  with  the  written  matter."" 

It  is  probable  that  early  itianuficripts,  as  well  as  others  of 
lees  antiquity  than  the  above  mentioned,  but  of  great  liislori- 
cal  importance,  yet  remain  buried  amoug  the  archives  of  tho 
many  churches  and  convents  of  Yucatan  ;  aud  it  is  also  true 
that  asystrniatic  search  for  them  has  never  been  prosecuted. 
A  thorough  examination  of  ccelesIa&ticHl  and  antiquarian  col- 
lections in  that  country,  would  be  a  service  to  the  students 
of  archseology  which  ought  not  to  be  longer  deferred. 

The  discovery  of  the  continent  of  America  was  made 

Dcar  this   Peninsula,   and  the   accounts   of    early   Spanish 

voyagers  contain  meagre  but  still  valuable  deecrtptious   of 

tho  country,  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  it  was  first  visited  by 

•  'I  lie  Nallvo  Bscci  ai  the  I'&cific  Slates.    B]'  Qulicrt  Bowe  Buicrolt.    Vol. 


Enro|>eiin8.  It  may  be  interesting  to  call  to  mind  eonie 
tif  tliu  (iirt^iiuj&tuni^pg  ooiiiiei^Ied  witli  llieir  voysges,  and  witli 
the  fii-st  ucttleniunt  of  YiicHlan  hy  tlie  Spikniiirde,  aud  alsu 
to  notice  briufiy  some  of  the  ditHcuUie»  met  with  in  obtain- 
ing a  loot-hold  in  the  new  worhl, 

Cohmihns  on  hia  tbnrth  and  laet  voyage,  in  1502,  left  the 
Soiitliern  euast  of  Cnbn,  and  sailing  in  a  Son t)i- westerly 
direction  reached  Guanaja,  an  island  now  called  Bonawu, 
one  of  a  gronp  thirty  inilee  distant  from  Hondnrae,  and 
the  sliores  of  the  weatorti  continuut.  From  this  island  he 
sailed  southward  ax  far  ae  Panama,  and  theneo  returned  to 
Cuba  on  his  way  to  Spain,  after  passing  six  months  ou  the 
Northern  coasts  of  Panama.  In  1506  two  of  Cuhunhua' 
companions,  De  Soils  and  Finzon,  were  again  in  the  Qulf 
of  Honduras,  and  examined  the  eoast  westward  as  far  as 
tJie  Gulf  of  Dulce,  still  looking  for  a  passage  to  the  Indian 
Oecan.  Uence  they  sailed  northward,  and  diseovered  a 
great  part  of  Yucatan,  though  that  country  was  not  then 
explored,  nor  was  any  landing  made. 

The  tirst  aetual  exploration  was  made  by  Francisco  Her- 
nandez  do  Cordova  in  1517,  who  landed  on  the  Island  Las 
Mngorcs.  Here  he  found  stone  towers,  and  chapels 
thatched  with  straw,  in  which  were  arranged  in  order 
scvural  idols  reseinbling  women — whcnue  the  name  which 
the  Island  received.  The  Spaniards  were  astonished  to  see, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  new  world,  stone  edifices  of  archi- 
tet^tural  beauty,  and  also  to  perceive  the  dross  of  the  natives, 
who  wore  shirts  and  uluaks  of  white  and  colored  eotloii, 
with  head-dresses  of  feathers,  and  were  ornamented  with  ear 
drops  and  jewels  of  gold  aud  silver.  From  this  Island, 
Hernandez  went  t«  Cape  Catoulie,  whioli  he  named  from  the 
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r  given  him  by  some  of  the  natives,  who,  when  aeked 
what  town  it  wiis,  aiiewL-red.  •'Ontolie,"  thnt  is,  a  honae.  A 
Utile  further  on  the  Spnniitrt^s  aeked  tlie  name  of  a  large 
town  near  by.  The  iiativcs  answered  "Tectatan,"  "Twtatan," 
whicli  meaiia  "  I  do  not  understand,"  and  the  Spaniards 
tiioiight  that  tiuA  was  tlio  name,  and  have  ever  sinee  given  to 
tlie  country  the  corrupted  name  Yiicatan,  Hernandez  tlien 
went  to  OaiQpeaciiy,  called  Kimpech  by  the  natives.  He 
landed,  and  the  chief  of  the  town  and  himself  embraced 
each  other,  and  he  received  as  presents  cloaks,  feathers, 
large  shells,  and  sea  crayfish  set  in  gold  and  silver,  together 
witii  partridges,  tnrtic  doves,  goeliogs,  cocks,  hares,  slags 
and  other  animals,  whiuh  weie  good  to  eat,  and  bread  made 
from  Indian  corn,  and  an  abnndance  of  tropical  frnits. 
There  was  in  this  place  a  eqimre  stone  tower  witli  steps, 
on  the  top  of  whicli  there  was  nn  idol,  which  had  at  its 
aide  two  cruel  animals,  represented  ae  if  they  were  deairoua 
of  devouring  it.  There  was  also  a  great  serpent  forty-seven 
feet  long,  cut  in  stone,  devouring  a  lion  as  broad  as  an  ox. 
This  idol  was  besmeared  with  human  blood.  Ohanipotoa 
was  next  visited,  where  the  Spaniards  were  received  in  a 
hostile  manner,  and  were  defeated  by  the  natives,  who 
killed  twenty,  wounded  fifty,  and  made  two  prisoners,  wliom 
tlipy  afterwards  siicriliced.  Cordova  then  returned  to  Cuba, 
and  reported  the  discovery  of  Yucatan,  showed  tlie 
various  utensils  in  gold  and  silver  which  he  had  taken  from 
tlie  temple  at  Kimpech,  and  declared  the  wonders  of  a 
couutry  whose  culture,  edifices  and  inhabitants,  were  so 
different  from  all  he  had  previously  seen  ;  but  he  stated 
that  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  the  natives  in  order  to 
obtain  gold,  and  the  riches  which  were  in  their  possession. 


Neither  Kimjrtch  Dor  Champoton  were  nnfler  Mexintn 
rule,  but  there  wit  frequent  traftiu  between  tlio  Mayas  ami 
the  aiibjccta  of  tlie  empire  of  Analiuiic.  U:6go  Vdlasijiiez  de 
Leou  was  at  tliat  time  governor  of  Cuba,  and  lie  planned 
siiotJicr  expedition  into  the  rich  country  just  discovered. 
Four  ships,  equipped  and  placed  under  the  uoinmnnd  uf 
Juan  dc  Grijalva,  euiled,  in  1518,  and  tirst  stopped  at 
the  Island  of  CozniucI,  which  was  then  fumoufi  with  the 
Yucatan  Indiana,  by  reason  of  an  annual  pilj^rimage  of 
whieh  its  temples  were  the  object.  In  thoir  progress  along 
the  uoast,  the  navigators  saw  many  small  editicee,  whieh 
they  look  for  towers,  hut  whit^h  were  nothing  less  than 
altars  or  teoeallis,  erected  to  the  gods  of  the  sea, 
protectors  of  the  pilgrims.  On  the  fifth  day  a  pyramid 
uanie  in  view,  ou  the  snintnit  of  whieh  there  was  what 
appeared  to  be  a  tower.  It  whs  one  of  the  temples,  whose 
elegant  and  aymmetrieal  shape  made  a  profonnd  impression 
upon  all.  Near  by  they  saw  a  great  number  of  Indians 
making  much  noise  with  drnins,  Grijalva  wailed  for  the 
morrow  before  disembarking,  and  then  setting  hia  forces 
in  battle  array,  marciied  towards  the  temple,  where  on 
arriving  he  planted  tlie  standiu-d  of  Castile,  Within  tho 
aanctnary  he  found  several  idols,  and  tho  traces  of  saeri- 
iice.  The  chaplain  of  the  fleet  celebrated  mass  before 
the  astonished  luitivcs.  It  wus  the  drst  time  that  this 
rite  had  been  performed  on  the  new  eoutinenl,  and  the 
Indians  aasiftled  in  respectful  Bilcnee,  although  they  com- 
prehended nothing  of  the  ceremonies.  When  the  priest 
hiul  descended  fntm  the  altar,  the  Indiana  allowed  the 
Btraiigcrs  peaceably  to  visit  their  houses,  and  brought  them 
an  abundance  of  food  of  all  kinds.    Qrtjalva  then  sailed  along 


the  ooaet  of  Yneatnn.  The  aetoniBliTnont  of  the  SpaTiiardfl 
at  the  aspect  of  the  elej^iiut  buildings,  whose  constructioa 
gHve  tlieiii  a  high  idea  of  tlie  civilization  of  the  country, 
increased  as  they  advanced.  Tiiu  andiiteclnre  appealed  to 
them  much  superior  to  anything  they  had  hitherto  met  with 
in  the  new  world,  and  they  cried  out  with  their  comtnauder 
tlnit  they  Lad  found  a  New  Spain,  which  name  has  remained, 
and  from  Yucatan  has  been  applied  to  the  neighboring  regions 
in  that  part  of  the  American  eontinent.  Grijalra  found  the 
cities  aud  villages  of  the  South-western  coast  like  those  he 
had  already  seen,  and  the  natives  reeemhled  those  of  the 
iiorth  and  east  in  dress  aud  manners.  Bnt  at  Champoton 
the  ludiana  were,  as  before,  hostile,  and  were  ready  to  use 
their  arms  to  repel  peaceful  wdvances  as  well  as  aggressions. 
The  Spaniards  succeeded  however,  after  a  bloody  struggle, 
in  gaining  possession  of  CUacnpoton  and  putting  the  Indians 
to  tiiglit.  Thence  Grijalva  went  southward  to  the  river 
Tobasco,  and  held  an  interview  with  the  Lord  of  Centla, 
who  cordially  received  him,  and  presents  were  mutually 
exchanged. 

Still  tlie  native  nobles  were  not  slow  in  showing  that 
they  were  troubled  at  the  presence  of  the  strangers.  Many 
times  they  indicated  with  the  finger  the  Western  country, 
and  repeated  with  emphasis  the  word,  at  that  time  mysteri- 
ous to  Europeans,  Culhua,  signifying  Mexico.  The  fleet 
then  EHiled  northward,  exploring  the  coast  of  Mexico  as 
far  as  Vera  Cruz,  visiting  several  maritime  towns.  FraO' 
CISCO  de  Moutejo,  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  Yucatan  liistory, 
was  the  first  European  to  place  his  foot  upon  the  soil  r^ 
Mexico.  Here,  (irijalva's  intercourse  with  the  natives  was 
of  the  moat  friendly  ilescription,  and  a  system  of  barter  was 
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eetahlishej,  by  wlilch  in  exeliango  for  articles  of  Spanish 
maniifiictiire,  pieces. of  native  gold,  a  variety  of  goHen  orna- 
ineiite  cnriclied  with  precions  etones,  and  a<|Hantity  of  cotton 
mmitleB  and  other  gannente,  were  obtained.  Intending  to 
prosecute  his  discoveries  turtlicr,  Grijalva  despatcbed  tliese 
objects  to  V^lasqnez  at  Cuba,  in  a  ship  commanded  by 
Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  also  took  charge  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  the  expedition.  Grijalva  liintself  then  agcended 
the  Mexican  isoast  as  far  as  Fanuco  (the  present  Tatnpico), 
whence  lie  returned  to  Cuba.  By  this  expedition  the 
external  form  of  Yucatan  was  exactly  ascertained,  and 
the  existence  of  tlie  more  powerful  and  extensive  empire 
of  Mexico  was  made  known. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Alvarado  at  Cuba,  bringing  wonder- 
ful accounts  of  his  discoveries  in  Yucatan  and  Mexico, 
together  with  the  valuable  curiosities  he  had  obtained  in 
that  country,  Velasquez  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
results  of  tiie  expedition ;  but  was  still  considerably 
disappointed  that  Grijalva  had  neglected  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  bis  voyage,  namely,  that  of  founding  a  colony  in 
the  nowly  discovered  country.  Another  expedition  whb 
resolved  on  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  permanent  foot- 
hold in  the  new  territory,  and  the  command  was  intrusted 
to  Hernando  Cortez.  This  renowned  captain  sailed  from 
Havana,  February  19,  1510,  with  a  fleet  of  nine  vessels, 
which  were  to  rondoKvuns  at  the  Island  of  Cozumel.  On 
landing,  Cortez  pursued  a  pacitio  course  towards  the  natives, 
but  endeavored  to  aubatitiite  the  Roman  Cittholie  religion 
for  till)  idolatrous  rites  which  prevailed  in  tlie  several  tem- 
ples of  that  sacred  Island.  He  found  it  easier  to  induce 
tlia  tifttives  to  accept  new  images  than  to  give  up  those  which 
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they  had  hitherto  worshipped.  After  charging  the  Indians 
to  observe  the  religious  ceremonies  which  ho  had  pro- 
scribed, and  receiving  a.  promise  of  com pli unite  witli  his 
wishes,  Cortez  again  sailed  and  donhled  i;a|>e  Catoche,  fol- 
lowing the  contour  of  the  gulf  as  far  south  aa  the  river 
Tobasoo.  Here,  disembarking,  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Indians,  he  took  possession  of  Ceiitia,  a 
town  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  population,  and  a  centre 
of  trade  with  the  neighboring  empire  of  Mexico,  whence 
were  obtained  mnch  tribnte  and  riches.  After  remain- 
ing there  long  enough  to  engage  in  a  sanguinary  battle, 
which  ended  in  a  decisive  victory  tor  the  Spaniards,  Cortez 
refimharked  and  wont  forward  to  his  famons  conquest  of 
Mexico. 

From  the  time  when  Cortez  left  the  river  Tohasco,  his 
mind  was  fixed  npon  the  attractions  of  the  more  distant 
land  of  Mexico,  and  not  upon  the  prosecution  of  further 
discoveries  upon  the  Western  shores  of  Yuoatan;  and  until 
1524,  for  a  period  of  more  than  five  years,  this  peninsula 
remained  unnoticed  hy  the  Spaniards,  Then  Cortez  left 
Mexico,  which  he  had  already  subjugated,  for  a  journey  of 
discovery  to  Honduras,  and  for  the  purpose  of  calling  to 
account,  for  insubordination  and  usurpation  of  HUlliorily, 
Cristoval  de  Olid,  whom  he  had  previously  sent  to  that 
region  from  Vera  Cruz.  He  received  from  the  prini-es  of 
Xicalanco  and  Tobasco  maps  and  charts,  giving  the  natural 
features  of  the  country,  and  the  limits  of  the  various  States. 
His  march  lay  through  the  Southern  boundaries  of  the  great 
Mayan  empire.  Great  wore  the  privations  of  this  overland 
inarch,  which  passed  through  a  desolate  aud  uninhabited 
region,  and  near  the  ruins   of  Palenqae,  but  none  of  the 
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When  Corttiz  finally  arriveJ  ivt  Kito,  a  town  on  the  border 
of  Honduras,  he  received  tidings  of  the  death  of  Cristoval 
do  Olid,  nrid  tliiit  his  corning  would  he  hailed  with  joy  hy 
the  Spanish  troojis  stationed  there,  who  were  now  without 
a  leader.  From  the  arrival  of  Curtez  at  Nito,  the  asBoeia- 
tion  of  his  nnme  with  the  province  of  Yucatan  Is  at  an 
end.  and  the  further  history  of  that  peninsula  was  developed 
by  those  who  afterwards  undertook  the  conquest  of  that 
eon  II  try. 

Francisco  de  Montejo  was  a  native  of  Salamanca,  in  Spain, 
of  nohle  descent  and  considerable  wealth.  He  had  been 
among  the  first  attriicted  to  tlie  new  world,  and  aecom- 
panied  the  expedition  of  Grijalva  to  Yucatan  in  1518,  and 
that  of  Oortez  in  1519.  By  Oortez  this  captain  was  twice 
Bent  to  Spain  from  Mexico,  with  despatches  and  presents 
for  the  Emperor,  Charles  "V,  In  the  year  1527,  Montejo 
solicited  the  government  of  Yucatan,  in  order  to  conquer 
and  paoificate  that  country,  and  received  permission  to  (wn- 
qucr  and  people  the  ishtnds  of  Yucatan  ami  Coznniel,  at  his 
own  cost.  He  was  lo  exercise  the  office  of  Governor  and 
Captain  General  for  life,  with  the  title  of  Adelantado,  which 
tatter  otfico  at  \m  death  should  descend  to  his  heirs  and  euc- 
ocssors  forever.  Montejo  disposed  of  his  hereditary  property, 
and  witli  the  money  thus  raised  embarked  with  ahont  four 
hundred  troops,  exclusive  of  sailors,  and  set  sail  from  Spain 
for  the  conquest  of  Yucatan.  Landing  at  Cozumel,  and 
ollerwurds  at  some  point  on  the  North-eastern  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  Montejo  mot  with  determined  resistance  from 
the  natives;  and  a  liattlo  took  place  at  Akd,  in  which  one 
hundred  and  tilty  Spaniards  were  killed,  and  nearly  all  Uie 


remainder  were  wounded,  or  worn  out  with  fatigue.  For- 
tunately, tlje  Iiidiuns  did  not  follow  the  retreating  snrvivors 
into  tlieir  entrench  men  ta,  or  they  wonld  have  extenninnted 
the  Spaniards.  The  remnants  of  thie  force  next  appeared  at 
Campeachy,  where  they  estalih'shed  a  prci-arions  settlement, 
and  were  at  last  ohh'ged  to  withdraw,  go  that  in  1335  not  a 
Spaniard  remained  in  Tncatnn. 

Don  FranciBuo  de  Montejo,  eon  of  the  Adclantjido,  was 
Bent  by  hia  father  from  Tobasco,  in  1537,  to  attempt  again 
the  conquest  of  Tncatan.  He  made  a  settlement  at  Cbam- 
poton,  and  after  two  years  of  the  most  disheartening  experi- 
ent^cs  at  this  plane,  a  better  fortune  opened  to  the  Spaniards. 
The  veteran  Montejo  made  over  to  his  son  all  the  powers 
given  to  him  by  the  Emperor,  together  with  the  title  of 
Adolantado ;  and  the  new  governor  established  himself  at 
Kimpech  in  1540,  where  he  founded  a  city,  calling  it  San 
Francisco  de  Campeachy.  From  thence  an  expedition 
went  northward  to  the  Indian  town  Tihoo,  and  a  settle- 
ment was  made,  wliich  was  attacked  by  an  immense  body 
of  natives.  The  small  band  of  Spaniards,  a  little  more 
than  two  hundred  in  aU,  were  successful  in  holding  their 
ground,  and,  turning  the  tide  of  battle,  pursued  their 
retreating  foes,  and  inflicted  upon  them  great  slaughter. 
The  Indians  were  completely  routed,  and  never  again  rallied 
for  a  general  battle.  The  comjucrors  founded  the  present 
city  of  Mt^rida  on  the  site  of  the  Indian  town,  with  all  legal 
formalities,  in  January,  1542.* 

But  though  conquered  the  Indians  were  not  subjugated. 
Tliey  cherished  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  which 
manifested  itself  on  every  possible  occaeiuu,  and  it  required 

•  Utttmre  d»  Yuoala*.    Cogolludo.    Ub.  HI,  cap.  VII. 
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the  ntmost  watchfulnesa  and  energy  to  Buppres?  the  inBur- 
reetJoiie  which  from  time  to  time  bruke  out;  and  the  com- 
plete pHuificKtion  of  Yucatan  was  not  secured  before  tJie 
year  1547. 

Hon.  Lewis  11.  Morgan,  in  an  interesting  article  in  the 
Norlli  American  Review,  entitled  ''  Mb/ttesuma's  Dinner,'' 
Diakes  the  statement  that  "  American  aboriginal  history  is 
bftsed  npon  a  mig<.'onceptioii  of  Indian  life  which  lias 
remained  eubistantially  nnqnealioncd  to  tlie  present  hour." 
He  considers  that  the  accounts  of  Spanish  writers  were 
filled  with  extravagancies,  exaggerations  and  ahBurdities, 
and  tliat  the  grand  terminology  of  the  old  world,  created 
nnder  despotic  and  monarcliial  inetitutione,  was  drawn  npoo 
to  explain  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  Indian 
races.  He  states,  tliat  while  "the  histories  of  Spanish 
America  may  be  trnsted  in  whatever  relates  to  the  acta 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  tlic  acts  and  personal  characteristics 
of  the  Indians;  in  wliatever  relates  to  Indian  society  and 
government,  their  social  relations  and  plan  of  life,  they  are 
wholly  worthless,  because  thej  learned  nothing  and  knew 
nothing  of  eitlier."  On  tlie  other  hand,  we  are  told  that 
"Indian  society  conld  be  explained  as  completely,  and 
understood  as  perfectly,  as  the  civilized  society  of  Europe  or 
America,  by  dnding  its  exact  organization."*  Mr.  Morgan 
proposes  to  accomplisli  this  result  by  the  study  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Indian  races  whose  histories  are  better 
known.  In  the  familiar  habits  of  the  Iroquois,  and  their 
practice  na  to  uummunism  of  living,  and  the  construction  of 
tlieir  dwellings,  Mr.  Morgan  finds  the  key  to  all  the  palatial 
odilices  cncmiritcrfd  by  Corlcz  on  liia  invitsion  of  Mexicu: 
*  HorUh  AmFriun  Knytew.    BwUm,  Aiiril,  1876.    Ho.  Ibt,  ptgt  98». 
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Biid  lie  wisheB  to  iiicUide,  also,  the  mngniticctit  remains  in 
the  Mayan  territory.  lie  would  havo  ua  believe,  that  the 
liiglily  ornamental  stone  struetures  of  Uxmal,  Chiehen-Ilza, 
and  Palenque,  were  but  joint  tenement  honaes,  which  ehonld 
be  stndied  with  attention  to  the  usages  of  Indian  tribes  of 
whieli  we  have  a  uiore  certain  record,  and  not  from  eon- 
temporaneous  historical  accounts  of  eye  wilnessee. 

Ill  answer  to  Mr,  Morgan's  line  of  argument,  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  agreement  of  early  voyagers  and  chroniclers, 
of  whom  there  is  so  large  a  number,  as  to  the  main  facts,  is 
strong  evidence  that  tlieir  impressions,  as  stated,  were 
founded  upon  what  they  s&w,  and  not  on  pictures  of  the 
imagination.  Moreover,  the  existing  undecyphered  manu- 
scripts,  together  with  the  hieroglyphical  and  symbolical 
inscriptions  upon  buildings,  traced  in  characters  similar  to 
those  found  in  aboriginal  manuBcripts,  prove  that  there  was 
a  literature  among  the  Muyan  and  Aztec  races,  which 
places  them  in  a  grade  of  civilization  far  above  that  of 
cummnnistic  Indian  tribes  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
More  than  all,  the  manuscript  of  Bishop  Landa,  an  eye 
witness  of  expiring  Mayan  civilization,  with  its  detailed 
account  of  the  political  and  social  relations  of  the  Indians 
of  that  country,  is  strong  testimony  to  the  correctness 
of  the  generally  accepted  tlieorJes  regarding  iheir  social 
and  political  ayslcma.  The  truthfulnesa  of  Bishop  Lan- 
da's  account  is  attested  by  its  conformity  to  other  ac- 
counts, and  to  the  custoina  and  usages  of  the  Yucatan 
Indians  of  tu-day,  as  descrilied  by  recent  travellers.  We 
are  obliged  to  consider  tbe  argument  of  Mr.  Morgan 
insulBcicnl  to  destroy  the  common  opinions  of  three  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Maya  Indino?. 
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Mr.  Morgan  also  eaya  that  "the  Aztecs  had  no  Btructnrea 
comparable  with  those  of  Yucatan."  If  the  only  grounds 
for  this  statement  are,  that  almost  no  ruins  now  remain  in 
that  country,  and  that  the  early  act-onnts  of  Spanish  writers, 
of  what  they  tbeinselves  saw,  are  considered,  by  Iiiui,  untrui^t- 
worthy,  the  weight  of  prubabtlity  seems,  to  the  writer  of 
this  paper,  on  the  eontrary,  to  lie  in  quite  the  other  direc- 
tion. When  Cortezleft  Havana,  in  1519,  he  visited  Oozumcl, 
famous  for  its  beantiful  tcmjilea,  and  Centla,  and  certain 
other  towns  in  Central  America,  on  his  way  to  Mt-xico. 
Having  thns  seen  the  wonderful  stnidnres  ot  Central 
Amerlea,  is  it  not  strange,  that  the  historians  of  ilixt  e.xpe- 
dition,  and  Cortez  himself,  should  be  filled  with  wonder 
and  amazement  at  what  they  fonnd  in  Mexico,  to  a  degree 
that  disposed  them  to  give  a  much  mure  piirticiilar  account 
of  the  Aztec  palaces  than  of  TncHtan  buildings,  if  Ihey  were 
inferior  tu  them  in  point  of  architecture  i  Mexico  has  since 
that  time  been  more  populous  than  Yucatan,  and  its  ruins 
have  naturally  disappeared  more  rupidly  in  the  eonatruction 
of  moduru  buildingii ;  but  tho  records  of  its  former  civilization 
exist  in  the  accounts  of  the  discoverers,  and  in  the  numerous 
relics  of  anticjuity  contained  in  tlio  museums  of  Mexico,  and 
scattered  about  in  tho  arch  see  logical  collections  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  celebrated  calendar  stone  funnd  buried 
in  the  Plaza  Mayor  of  Mexico,  mid  now  preserved  in  that 
uity,  demonstrates  the  astronomical  ad  vun  cement  of  the 
Aztecs  in  an  inconlroverlihle  manner,  and  that  monument 
ftlone  would  establish  their  advanced  position. 

The  observations  and  conelusionB  uf  a  traveller  and  urchie- 
ologist  of  large  experienoe,  as  to  the  condition  of  Central 
Atiiericu  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  and  settlement  by  the 


Spaniarde,  are  contained  in  the  valuable  monograph  of  Dr. 
C,  Hermunn  Bereiidt,  tlie  discovi:rer  of  the  site  of  ancient 
tJentlu,  wlio  having  luado  u  B|ic<:i!il  study  of  tlic  Hutiqiiities  of 
that  couDtry  in  five  expeditions,  eaeli  of  several  years  dura- 
tion, is  entitled  to  special  consideration  as  one  who 
knows  whereof  he  epeaketh."  Thia  writer,  while  he  oon- 
cedes  the  insnltiuiGncy  of  consulting  the  records  of  Spanish 
writers  alone,  thinks  that  archieology  and  lingiiigtics  will 
at  length  furnish  us  the  means  of  reading  these  records 
with  positive  results,  as  well  as  help  ua  to  a  better 
anderatandiug  of  the  early  Listory  of  this  continent.  Ue 
Bays  "  (Jentral  America  was  once  the  centre,  or  rather  the 
only  theatre  of  a  truly  Ameriean,  that  is  to  say,  indigenous, 
development  and  civilization.  It  was  suggested  by  Hum- 
buldt  half  a  century  ago,  that  more  light  on  this  subject  is 
likely  to  be  elicited,  through  the  examination  and  comparisun 
of  what  palpably  remains  of  the  ancient  nations,  than  from 
dubious  traditions,  or  a  still  more  precarious  speculation. 
And  such  palpable  remains  we  have,  in  their  antiqnitiea 
and  in  their  languages.  Thus  linguistic  science  has  begun 
to  invade  the  field  of  American  ethnology;  and  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  science  is  as  little  bound,  aa  it  ia 
qualified,  to  perform  the  whole  task  alone:  archteology  must 
lend  a  helping  hand.  We  mnst  have  museums,  in  which 
the  plastic  remains  of  the  auciont  American  civilizations, 
either  original,  or  in  faithful  imitations,  shall,  in  as  large 
numbers  aa  possible,  be  collected,  and  duly  gronped  and 
labelled,  according  to  the  place  and  circumstances  of  their 
discovery." 

•  Itemarki  on  Ihe  centre*  uratidentdvinzailon  In  Central  America,  koiltlMlr 
geographical  dl^tribuduD.  Address  tK-tore  the  American  OeograpbtCNl  Sooietj, 
hj  Dr.  C.  Hermann  Berendt.    New  York,  18TS. 
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The  plan  for  the  stndj  of  Mayan  and  Central  American 
ethnology,  as  indicated  by  Dr.  Berendt,  seems  to  agree  most 
fully  with  the  views  entertained  by  some  of  the  later  writers 
in  the  publications  of  the  Soci6te  Am^ricaine  de  France,  and 
may  be  thus  stated  in  brief.  JFirst^  The  Study  of  Native 
Languages.  Second^  The  Study  of  the  Antiquities  them- 
selves. Thirds  The  formation  of  Museums,  where  ma- 
terials for  archaeological  research  may  be  brought  together, 
and  made  accessible  and  available.  From  the  study  of 
aboriginal  American  history  in  this  practical  way,  the  most 
satisfactory  results  can  not  fail  to  be  reached. 

In  this  brief  hour,  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  and 
elucidate  this  interesting  subject,  if  the  ability  were  not 
wanting;  but  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  welcome  service, 
that  draws  the  attention  of  this  Society  to  an  important 
field,  which  the  Soci^t6  Americaine  de  France,  and  other 
European  archaeologists,  are  regarding  with  increased 
interest. 

For  the  Council, 

STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Jr. 


KEPORT  OF  THE  UBllARIAN. 


Thebe  have  been  added  to  the  library,  since  the  meeting  of 
Ihe  society  on  the  Slst  of  October  last,  up  to  the  15th  of 
thift  month,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  books,  six  thon- 
mnd  nine  hundred  and  tit'ty-foiir  paoi{ibletB,  three  hundred 
and  eeveuty-one  files  of  unbound  newspapers,  eighteen  maps, 
fifty-five  prints  and  eiigravinge,  one  bust  {in  plaster),  sixty- 
throe  photographs,  and  one  hundred  and  seven  manuscript 
contrihutioDB  of  various  degrees  of  vahie  and  interest. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  ie  n  better  reeord  of  acces- 
sions during  an  interval  of  sis  inonths  than  it  has  been  nsnal 
to  present.  Bather  more  than  half  of  the  books,  and  mu<^th 
the  greater  portion  of  the  pamphlets,  are  gifts  from  mem- 
bers and  otiier  friends  and  well  wishers  of  the  society; 
but  the  I'huracter  and  importance  of  the  ftggrogjite  result,  as 
Well  as  its  numbers,  are  largely  duo  to  the  unwearied  efforts 
of  Mr.  Barton,  the  Assistant  Librarian,  espeoially  in  the 
mHtt(>r  of  exchanges.  He  hits  dtlig«Tilly  sought  opportu- 
nities to  make  the  duplicate  materials,  constantly  nccumu- 
laling  in  a  library  formed  to  a  great  extent  by  casual 
MHit^esiuns  nvailable  for  procuring  needed  publications,  and 
supplying  deticicncies  in  series  that  come  to  ua  in  »n 
incotnpleto  condition.  The  publications  thus  obtained  are 
selected  generally  for  a  purpose,  and  are  apt  to  be  of  special 


importRTK*  to  UB.  The  additions  from  that  resoiiroe  have 
been  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  hooks,  six  hnndred  and 
furty-eight  piimphlots,  twelve  bound  and  twelve  nnbouud 
volumes  of  newspajiers,  and  a  portion  of  the  photographs 
and  aijinu scripts  before  meutioned.  Some  of  tliese  ex- 
changes have  been  made  at  home,  with  gentlemen  who  have 
regarded  the  interests  of  this  institntion  not  less  thao  their 
own,  and  havo  taken  pains  to  malie  the  advautuge  acuruing 
to  the  library  quite  equal  to  that  derived  by  themselvea.  It 
is  a  happy  circumstance  attending  these  operations  that  each 
party,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  may  get  tlie  beat  of  the 
bargain  without  injury  to  the  other.  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Green, 
of  the  City  Library  of  Worcester,  and  Prof,  diaries  O. 
Thompson,  of  the  Free  Industrial  School,  are  so  kind  always 
as  to  consider  what  may  he  useful  to  ua  while  enlarging 
their  particular  collections ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  others 
whose  opportunities  are  less  frequent. 

But  Mr.  Barton  has  also  endeavored  to  emiiraco  in  his 
system  institutions  and  individuals  in  other  cities;  and  hiia 
examined  their  surplus  accumulations,  and  arranged  set-ofiu 
from  those  of  the  society,  with  care  and  diligence  in  the 
estimate  of  values  according  to  the  best  guides  at  his  com- 
mand. It  requires  a  good  deal  of  time  and  labor  to  carry 
on  these  business  proceedings  judiciously  and  satisfactorily; 
but  when  properly  conducted  they  may  be  made  productive 
and  profitable. 

For  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  donations  to  the  library, 
attention  is  called  to  the  list  that  accompanies  this  report. 
Among  the  names  there  mentioned  the  following  members 
of  the  Society  will  Iw  seen  to  have  oontnbnted  publicationa 
of  tlieir  own  authorship,  viz:  Cbarlea  Hudson,  Hensuu  J. 
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Lossing,  Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  Bon :  Perley  PoorR,  Rinliant 
Froth iiigham,  A.  P.  Peabudy,  Saral.  A.  Greeu,  Robert  C. 
Wintiiro[),  John  D.  Wasliliiini,  CljarleB  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  T. 
W.  Bigginson,  George  H.  Pr<'Mc,  Kslliiiniel  Paine,  iBaac 
Siniicker,  A,  H.  Bojt,  Chandler  Robbing,  Cliark's  Deane, 
8.  U.  Damon,  James  Davia  Biillur,  Edward  E.  Ilale,  Henry 
M.  Dexter,  and  George  Bancroft, 

It  is  H  cr>iiKMden<!e  not  unworthy  of  note,  that  while  Mr. 
Bancroft,  the  historian  of  tlic  United  States,  ia  completing 
his  narrative  of  the  growth  and  progreBs  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  nation  us  a  civilized  cumiounity,  another  Mr.  Ban- 
uroft  liHS  fijirung  np  in  the  far  west,  who  has,  with  mnrvelloua 
rapidity,  produced  a  history  of  the  native  races  of  the 
Pacitii!  Bide  of  the  continent,  cnibraeing  also  regions  of  the 
interior,  in  t've  large  volinrms,  that  are  admitted  to  be 
nearly  exhaustive  of  niaterialH,  and  a  remarkable  instance  of 
industry  and  ability  in  their  arrangement  and  presentation. 

Many  of  the  donations,  which  cannot  be  clasaitied  or 
Bpecitied  in  this  part  of  the  report,  will  be  found  to  consi&t 
of  matters  appropriate  in  kind  and  often  liberal  in  number. 

The  donation  i-eceivcd  from  Rev.  Dr.  Bobbins  proves  to 
be  a  specially  demrable  one,  ami  had  apparently  been  selected 
with  particular  referenee  to  its  destination. 

The  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  Hamilton,  of  Worcester, 
ooii&iating  of  twenty-six  bonks,  one  thousand,  three  hundred 
ftnd  ninety-nine  pampidets,  and  two  hundred  volumes  of  the 
Worttoster  Pnlladiuni,  ranging  from  1834  to  1876,  was  made 
It  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice  on  his  part. 

An  excellent  bust  (l>y  Kinney)  of  the  late  Judge  Charles 
Allen,  long  a  member  of  the  Society,  presented  by  his 
family,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  that  class  of  collections. 


The  dntiee  incident  to  the  charge  of  the  library  have  been 
more  than  ordinarily  engrossing  during  the  past  six  months. 
The  general  interest  in  liietorical  questions,  growing  out 
of  the  uuLiiGrouB  commemorations  of  prominent  hietorical 
events,  has  produced  »  concourse  of  inquirers  seeking  for 
original  documents  and  rare  eom-ces  of  iuformation  among 
onr  papers ;  wliile,  apparently  atimulatud  by  tlio  same 
canses,  there  has  been  a  niarkod  inureasc  in  the  number  of 
persons  desiring  to  trace  their  progenitors,  especially  where 
they  are  supposed  to  have  had  some  connection  with  the 
War  of  Independence.  The  natural  business  at  the  rooms, 
»nd  the  correspondence  connected  therewith,  have  much 
exceeded  those  of  former  periods. 

It  has  aiwaj-B  been  the  aim  of  the  society  to  preserve 
every  thing  that  contained  a  I'aut,  or  the  illustration  of  a  fact, 
ia  history,  no  matter  how  humble  its  present  aspect  anrl 
associations.  After  the  survey  of  aboriginal  remains  and 
the  classilication  of  aboriginal  dialects,  so  far  as  these  auli- 
jecls  were  accessible  to  the  oiiserver  and  the  student,  and 
preceding  the  recent  discoveries  abroad  which  have  placed 
nncivUized  races  in  a  new  attitude  as  types  and  exemplars  of 
prehistoric  man,  there  remained  comparatively  little  in  the 
United  States  for  a  society  of  antiquaries  to  do  except  to 
lay  up  the  seeds  of  archs^ological  inlormation  to  bear  fruit 
fkt  a  future  day.  There  were  here  no  such  olijects  of 
exploration  as  w^oupy  the  attention  of  archivologii^ts  in 
older  countries ;  no  ancient  libraries  in  which  to  search  for 
forgotten  documents,  uo  Boioan  camps,  no  deposits  of  cuitifi, 
aud  relica  of  remote  civilization,  to  bring  to  light  and 
elncidalo.     This  society  has  done,  in  the  way  of  publication, 
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wluit  a  limited  fuod  for  that  use  enabled  it  to  do ; 
never  fi&llered  in  its  accnmnlRtion,  by  every  means  in  its 
power,  of  thoee  materials  of  history  which  are  meet  liable 
to  be  lofit.  Having  tliiu  secured  a  large  amount  of  some- 
what peculiar  literatare,  valuable  for  that  very  reason  as  a 
epeuialty,  and  indispensakle  to  tlie  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed,  it  might  be  expected  thai  our  stores  would  be 
appreciated  as  .constituting  au  important  library  of  refer- 
ence; bnl  that  the  society  should  become  an  educational 
iustitotioD  in  the  technical  sense,  a  co-worker  with  schools 
and  seminiu'ies  in  the  inBtrncCioii  of  youth,  eonid  hardly 
have  been  anticipated.  It  is  true,  however,  that  pupils 
from  the  higher  academical  institutions  find  our  shelves 
richer  than  those  of  ordinary  libraries  in  nnhackneyed  mate- 
rials for  themes  and  essays,  and  are  almost  constantly  at  our 
tables  gathering  information  to  compose  or  illustrate  their 
regular  exereises.  This  new  form  of  nsefnlnese  of  necessity 
confers  upon  the  administrative  officers  of  the  library  some 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  teachers.  The  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  and  the  knowledge  to  be  impartetl — 
more  academical  than  historical — may  bring  them  within 
the  category  of  that  honored  profession,  while  it  oidarges 
tlie  sphere  of  their  agroealile  occupations. 

Iq  all  the  practice  usee  of  the  library  there  are  evidences 
of  advancement  from  year  to  year,  almost  from  day  to  day, 
and'  a  corresponding  increase  of  efforts  and  means  will  be 
TOqnired  to  meet  the  deinnnds  that  are  likely  to  he  made 
■  upon  it.  It  is  rapidly  growing  beyond  the  eapacity  of  the 
economical  aystera  of  management  by  which  it  has  been 
built  up  to  Boatain  the  operations  incident  to  its  cbarac 
And  position. 


In  this  centenniftl  year  of  the  Republic  the  attention 
of  the  entire  country  hae  been  drawn  to  re  mini  seen  (tes  of 
the  Revolution,  to  a  study  of  the  eervicoa  and  iuflnences 
rendered  by  comniunities,  by  Hssociations  of  men,  and  by 
individuals,  in  producing  the  greiit  result  whifh  made  the 
United  States  of  America  a  free  and  independent  Nation. 

From  this  starting  point  it  is  the  aim  of  our  widely  spread 
and  largely  multiplied  people  to  exhibit  and  illustrate  the 
development  and  progress  that  have  attended  the  actnal 
working  of  the  institutions  of  government  and  adininistra- 
tion  tliat  were  then  estahlished.  All  private  persons  and  all 
public  bodies  seem  excited  to  the  effort  of  ascertaining  and 
recording  the  part  taken  by  their  ancestors  or  predecessors 
in  the  important  events  which  attended  the  birth  of  tin's 
empire  of  republican  States. 

It  happens  that  the  papers  and  patriotic  proceedings  of 
the  founder  of  this  institution  are  among  those  most  eagerly 
investigated.  Our  society  did  not  come  into  existence  till 
the  country  was  engaged  in  what  has  been  sometimes  termed 
the  second  war  of  Independence ;  but  Dr.  Thomas,  Its 
fonnder  and  first  president,  was  art  and  part  with  the  fore- 
most of  those  who  first  rocked  the  cradle  of  Liberty  in 
Massachusetts.  Re  collected  and  published  the  first  regular 
account  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  ihe 
newspaper  that  contained  it  was  the  first  thing  printed  in 
Worcester.  He  was  the  organ  of  publication,  in  a  pamphlet 
form,  of  the  ofiicial  account  of  the  events  of  that  19th  of 
April  which  was  the  date  of  his  removal  from  Boston  to 
Worcester.  Through  his  enterprise  and  zeal  a  leading  new»- 
paper  of  the  time  was  established  here,  and  became  one  of 
thejnoBt  active  and  effective  agents  and  supporters  of  the 


militury  and  political  movementB  of  the  time.*  He  inter- 
cepted the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  its  way  to  Bos- 
ton long  enoiigii  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it  for  liia  paper,  and 
was  the  first  pei-iiou  in  Mass achii setts  to  read  it  to  tbe  people 
aa  they  gathered  before  ibe  stepa  of  tbe  old  South  Church 
in  that  town.  Hence  it  is  that  bie  MassaclniBetts  Spy  18  a 
loading  HUtJiority  for  tbe  events  and  tlie  popular  sentiments 
of  the  initiatory  period  of  tbe  Kevolntion.  Sacb  are  the 
foundation  atones  upon  which  the  society's  inheritance  of  a 
local  habitation  was  built.  But  for  the  neceBsity  of  bis  leav- 
ing Boston  to  raise  the  standard  of  Liberty  in  an  interior 
town,  and  the  ilijferent  conditions  of  a  businees  life  whii-Ji 
surrounded  bim  in  a  rnral  village,  Dr.  Thomas  might  not, 
among  the  varied  excitements  and  occupations  of  a  city,  have 
had  bis  attouliou  and  interests  drawn  to  the  creation  of  an 
institution  like  this.  It  is  certain  that  at  tbe  period  of  its 
organization,  in  I8I2,  he  had  renewed  reason  to  feel,  that 
security  from  the  risks  of  foreign  invasion  was  an  important 
con &id oration  in  selecting  a  seat  for  its  library  and  a  centre 
for  ita  working  operations. 

The  credit  of  so  mnub  connection  «-ith  the  Kcvolntion  is 
reflected  upon  the  society  from  the  patriotic  services  of  its 
founiler.  Its  loc^iitton  certainly,  and  probably  its  existence, 
may  be  traced  to  the  events  winch  are  this  year  tlie  subjects 
of  general  commemoration.  On  the  4lh  of  July,  1826,  Dr. 
Tliomaa  had  the  satisfaction,  in  bis  old  age,  of  presiding  at 
the  aeuii-eenteunial  uelebralton.  In  Worcester,  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence;  and  ou  that  occasion  it  was  men- 
tioned that  he  was  tUo  first  person  in  the  State  to  proclaim 
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tlie   event   to   tbe  people  in   the   language  of  the  offiHalV 
do«Miinent, 

We  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  while  "  The  Heart  of  the  ] 
Commonwealth,"  which  it  was  in  17To  as  really  as  now,  beat  | 
strongly   in  harmony   with  the  most   determined  spirit  of  I 
resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  the  mother  country,  the  leading  I 
citizens  of  Worcester  were  generally  royalists,  who— as  Mr.  j 
William  Lincoln,  its  historiaD,  says — "had  sastained  with 
equal   tiJelity  and   ability    the    highest   ciril   and   military 
offices,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-cilizens,  and 
given  testimony  of  their  love  of  country  by  earnest  exertiona  I 
in  its  service."     But  "educated  with  sentiments  of  venera-  | 
tion   for  the   sovereign    to   whom    they   had   sworn   fealty, 
indebted  to  his  bounty  for  the  honors  and  wealth  they  poe-  | 
sessed,  loyalty  and  gratitude  alike  inflnenced  tliem  to  resist  J 
acts,  which,  to  them,  seemed   treasonable  and  rebellious." 
We  can  better  judge  from  a  knowledge  of  this  circnmstancw  1 
what  an  important  position  of  responi-ihihty  and  Influeuce  1 
Mr.  Thomas's  newspaper  held  as  the  organ  of  Revotutius  ] 
for  the  interior  portions  of  tho  Province.     The  columns  off 
his  paper  were  filled  with  patriotic  sentiments,  and  their  maui- 
fe^talion,  in  the  records  of  personal  service,  and  public  iU!t«  I 
and  resolutions,  cm  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.     Among  the  I 
latter  the  reader  will  notice  a  paragraph  of  great  significance  1 
in  view  of  the   legal   proceedings  which    suhscquently  oe-  I 
currcd  in  the  county,  by  which  the  nou-exialence  of  slarerjl 
in   Massachusetts  as  a  constitutional  question  was  anthorlv 
tatively  established. 

As  early  as  the  I8th  of  May,  1767,  the  people  of  Wor-I 
neater,  among  the  inetructions  given  to  Mr.  Joshua  Bigolow^l 
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thrir   repreeentative   elect,   l»«d    introduced    tlie    ful1i>wiiig 
uliiiise : 

"That  yon  use  your  influence  to  obtain  a  iaw  t()  jmi  an 
end  to  tlie  nndirit^tian  and  impolitic  practice  of  making 
bIuvcs  of  the  human  species  in  tiiiB  Province  ;  and  that  jou 
give  your  vote  ibr  none  to  serve  in  his  Majesty's  Council 
who  you  may  have  reason  to  thiuk  will  use  their  influence 
against  such  a  law,  or  that  sustain  any  office  incompatible 
with  such  trust;  and  in  sn«h  ulioice  prefer  such  genllcuien, 
and  snch  only,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  defence 
of  our  liberty,"' 

And  when  staking  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of 
their  own  Uherty.  at  a  later  period,  they  did  not  forget  to 
uiaintain  the  natural  rights  of  all  human  beings,  without 
regard  to  color  or  condition. 

The  following  notice  is  in  the  Spy  of  June  21,  1775, 
where  it  appears  in  the  form  of  an  advcrtiseuicnt: 

"III  County  Convention,  June  14,  1775. 

Rksoi.vrd,  'Hint  we  abhor  the  enslaving  of  any  of  iho  human 
Mi-e,  and  particularly  the  NwinoKs  in  this  country.  And  that 
whenever  there  shall  be  a  door  opened,  or  opjiortunity  present,  for 
anything  t<i  be  dune  toward  the  emancipating  the  Nehroks,  we 
will  use  our  influence  and  eudewvor  thai  such  a  thing  may  be 
effected. 

AUeal.  William  HENait aw.  Clerk." 

The  door  was  opened  in  September,  1781,  when  an  indict- 
ment was  found  against  Nathaniel  Jeniiiaon,  of  Barre,  for 
an  aasHult  on  Quock  Walker,  his  alleged  slave. 

All  account  of  the  trials  th»t  succeeded  that  indictment, 

and  the  legal  princ-iples  asserted  and  sustained  by  the  coun- 

•The  law*  la 
bytliBGovBruoi 
p.»6. 


I  fldl  and  tbe  eonrt,  which,  in  the  langnage  of  Dr.  Belkimp, 
the  bietorian,  "put  an  end  to  the  idea  of  slavery  in  this 
State,"  waa  read  before  the  IlistoricJil  Society  in  1867,  by 
ei-Govt-mor  Washburn,  now  the  oldest  member  in  prece- 
dence of  Ihe  Antiqaarian  Soeiety,  save  one,  the  Rev,  Dr. 
Andrew  Bigelow,  only,  being  l>e1'ure  him. 

And  it  was  so  recently  as  1874  that  the  Cliief  Jnsticc  of 
the  Cum  m  on  wealth ,  Judge  Gray,  -was  able  to  e^ihiHt  to  the 
same  soeiely  the  ori^nal  note  )>ook  of  the  trials  made  at  the 
time  by  the  presiding  jndge,  Chief  Jnetice  C\ithiug,  contain- 
ing bis  charge  to  tlie  jnry,  and  the  doetrineB  then  efitabliahed 
by  the  Court.  This  important  and  conehisive  docnment 
was  printed  tor  the  first  time  in  1875,  the  centennial  year  of 
the  Worcester  Convention  when  the  Resohition  soon  to  Ito 
BO  eifectively  supported  was  adopted. 

The  name  of  Quaco,  or  Qnork,  or  Quofk  Walier,  for  it 

is  spelled  in  all  theee  ways,  is,  and  is  always  to  be,  historical ; 

and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how   its  now  distin- 

gnished   owner   came   to   he   possessed    of  so  singular   an 

appellation.     In  a  coiumnnication  to  the  Spy  from  Newport, 

IL  L,  dated  Ang.  31.  1776,  and  signed  by  Ezra  Stiles  and 

Samnel  Hopkins,  on  the  subject  of  sending  a  missionary  to 

Guinea,  mention  is  mode  of  a  native  of  that  country,  named 

Philip  Quoque,  who  resided  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  as  a  mis- 

sionary  from  the   Soeiety   in   London  for  propagating  tho 

gospel  in  foreign  parte.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  tlie 

I     Qnme  is  African,  and  had  a  meaning  in  the  negro  dialect. 

i|  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  newspapers  of  the  lust 

I     month  contain  the  following  statement  (I  have  it  under  the 

U|^(tf  March  24,  1876):  ^^ 

^^^^■naoo  Walker,  colored,  died  at  Jefferson,  Texas,  ree^^^^ 
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tiSe^,  according  to  Dr.  Walker,  a  prominent  citizen,  184  years, 
lie  was  boil)  in  North  Carolinn  in  1 743.  and  his  life  was  spent  in 
that  State,  Tennessee,  Arkaosns  and  Texas." 

Everything  turns  up  at  tbia  Centennial  era,  and  the  name 
of  Qiiim;i»  Walker  reappeare,  in  a  new  region  of  tlie  oountry, 
with  a  new  and  very  different  claim  to  dietinction. 

The  Socnety  has  contributed  to  the  ^^atioual  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia  what  has  Beeined  appropriate  and  advisable  in 
view  of  all  the  ci  re nm stances  of  the  occasion.  Dr.  Thomas'a 
printing  press  is  to  stand  there  in  working  order,  in  the 
Printer's  Hall,  very  little  different  in  its  strneture  from  the 
presses  employed  in  the  infancy  of  the  art;  and  with  it  are 
such  articles  of  nse  in  its  operation  —  the  furniture  of  the 
trade  —  aa  have  by  chance  been  preserved.  The  enterpris- 
ing proprietor  of  the  edifice,  himself  claiming  to  he  the 
author  of  the  latest  improvement  in  the  mafhinery  of  the 
art,  will  set  in  motion  the  implements  with  which  Dr. 
Thomas  did  snch  effective  work  a  century  ago,  in  illastra- 
tion  of  the  wonderful  advances  since  made  in  the  construc- 
tion and  versatile  functions  of  instruments  that  had  before 
for  centuries  retained  their  primitive  simplicity  and  rudeness. 

Dr.  Thomas  will  also  again  be  seen  in  his  History  of 
Printing  in  America,  now  reproduced  among  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Society  after  his  own  revision  ;  whose  advent  at 
thie  pnrticuhir  epoch  may  almost  be  imagined  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  special  interposition. 

A  set  of  the  publications  of  the  Society,  uniformly  bound, 
with  copies  of  a  pamphlet  containing  a  resume  of  their  con- 
tents; a  brief  account  of  the  institution;  and  a  list  of  its 
officers  and  members,  prepared  by  Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.  j 
will  have  a  place  assigned  them  in  the  United  States  Gov- 
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nent  Building,  by  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of 

[lation    and    Itepreaentativc  of  the  Department  of  the 

ior.     Being  »  national  institution,  it  eeenis  appropriate 

our  Soeiety  should  be  indebted  to  tlie  General  Govern- 

t  rather  than  to  the  State,  or  any  loual  arrangement,  for 

quarters  at  the  Exhibition  ;  hot  the  historical  and  descrip- 

Live  pamphlet  will  appear  in  thn  volume  to  be  prepared  by 

tho  ytate  Cominiasioners   illustrative   of  the   public  institu. 

tions  of  this  Commonwealth. 

The  Indian  mumtny,  taken  many  years  ago  from  a  cave  iu 
Kentucky,  is  to  be  associated  with  other  remains  of  the  same 
kind  belonging  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  but  labelled 
as  a  contribution  from  this  Society. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  were  urged  by  the  Historical 
Department  of  the  International  Exhibition  to  undertake 
the  illustration  of  the  genera!  history  of  Printing,  by  m^ans 
of  specimens  of  typography  of  various  dates  to  be  furnished 
by  our  library  and  supplemented  by  otlier  specimens  from 
the  libraries  of  Philadelphia.  But  besides  the  inconvenience 
of  selecting  and  transporting  such  specimens  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, with  the  requisite  classifications  and  explanations, 
under  the  pressure  of  other  engagements,  and  the  considera- 
tion tliat  Philadelphia  can  supply  these  illustrations  proba- 
bly to  an  equal  extent  and  with  much  greater  facility,  the 
arrangements  already  entered  into  by  the  Council  have  pre- 
vented an  acceptance  of  tliis  proposition. 

S.  F.  HAVEN, 

Librarian. 


ioiiors  aiiU  Donations. 


Bon.  CHAiu.Ee  IIuiison,  Leilnglon. — The  Proccedlnpa  at  the  Centennial 

CelebrmioQ   of  the   BnUle  of  U'Xiu|^ou,   April   111,    1876,  cootaliilag 

Mr.  Hudson's  oddruss. 
Bexson  J.  LossiNO,  Esq.,  Dover  Plolna,  N.  y.— His  article  on  llall's 

Sorrenderof  Detroit. 
nvDKRT  B.  Bancrokt,  Esq.,  Shu  Fritncldoo,  Cel, — The  flith  volume 

(author's  copy)  of   hts  work   on   "The  Native  Rm^Ch  or  Ibe  Padflo 

Btales." 
Miij.  Bbn  :  PF.nLKif  Poonit,  Wasblugton,  D.  C— His  CongreBsIonnl  Direc- 
tor; of  December.  1876,  compiled  Tor  the  use  or  Cuugresa. 
Hon.  KiCHAitD  FROTiirvaHAlt,  CLnrles  town -—His  Paper  on  the  Italtle- 

Beld  of   Bunker  tlill :    with   H   relation   of   the   autlon,   by   William 

Prescott;  and  lIlDStrallvc  documPiils. 
R«v.  Ahdrkw  p.  PKAKot>v,  D.D.,  Cambridge,— His  Ccutetmlal  Address 

at  Cambridge,  July  3,  IBTS. 
Bamubl  a.  OiiER.i,  M.D..  Boston.— Uis  Account  of  Perclvul  and  Ellen 

Oreen.  and  of  Borne  of  their  de»icendaiits :  his  Council  Report  or  the 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  Uetober  21,  ISTo;  flftf-clglit  books) 

elghty-nlDe  pamphlets;  and  one  engraving. 
Hon.  RoBBRT  C.  WiNTUsor,  Boston. — IIU  Washington.  Bowdoln  and 

Kranklln,  as  portrayed  in  occasional  addresses;  and  the  Proceedings 

of  the  Trustees  or  the  Penbody  Education  Fund,  contaiulug  Mr.  Wln- 

Uirop's  remarks. 
John  D.  Washburs,  Esq.,  Worcester.— Mr.  Doyle's  Memorsndam  as  to 

the  discovery  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  with  iorroductory  ruinarks 

by  Mr.  Washburn;  and  a  large  photograph  of  Worcester  In  187S. 
Col.  T.  W.  HiooiMHiN,  Newport,  R.  I.— His  «s8sy  on  the  Sympathy  of 

Religions,  second  edition.  IBTe. 
Commodore  Gkorob  Ubnkv  Prbblk,  U.  S.  K. — The  U.  S.  Nsvy  Register 

tor  lB06-e,  annulaled  by  Commoilore  Preble ;  the  Navy  Register  fbr 

1800;  and  a  colored  map  of  the  City  of  Jeddo. 


Kathahiel  Painr,  Esq.,  Worcester.— His  article  on  Portraits  and  BoiM 
lu  Public  Buildings  at  Worcester,  Masa. ;  bin  account  of  the  Worces- 
ter Lyeeuiii  anil  Natural  Uisiory  A-Boelatit  ua ;  one  Imiiilred  and  one 
pamphlets;  alargeijuautilf  of  Worcester  Count;  newspupers,  1861-66.; 
two  pliotoj;rap]i8 ;  one  manuscript;  Tlie  Cliristiau  Dniun  iu  coniiiius- 
llon ;  and  ucvrapapers  in  uuuibera. 

Albert  il.  Rorr,  Esq.,  Boston.— His  Brief  Histor;  of  tbe  Nen  Eng- 
land Ulstoricnl  and  Genealogical  Kegleter,  1847-1BT6;  two  Indian, 
Episcopal  Charch  Service  Books;  Hvu  pamphlets;  Ave  engravings; 
autographs  of  Cnlhonn  and  Hamilton;  one  tuanoacrlpt;  and  a  Ac- 
eiinile  of  tbc  I1r»t  number  of  the  New  HatapeLtre  Gazette. 

KeT.  CuANDLRii  EoflBrNS,  D.D.,  Boston —Thirteen  of  bis  own  publica- 
tions ;  twcnty-uliie  boolis ;  foar  hundred  and  Bve  pamphlets ;  and  one 
manui^cript  acruion. 

Major  L.  A.  II.  Lathcr,  Montreal,  Canada. — The  supplement  of  1ST5  to 
Lis  "Annualre  de  VUie- Marie." 

Hon.  Grorgr  Bakcdopt,  Washington,  D.  C— Hla  History  of  the  United 
States,  volumes  8,  9  and  10,  of  the  octavo,  and  vol,  3  of  the  Cuulcnary 
edition. 

Crari.ks  Drake,  Esq.,  Cambridge. — His  article  on  the  Records  of  the 
Council  for  New  England ;  and  tiiree  pamphlets. 

Kev.  S.  C.  Damon,  D.D.,  Honolulu,  H.  I.— His  paper  on  the  Kings  of 
Hawaii ;  nod  three  pamphlets. 

Prof.  J.  D.  BuTLBR,  Madison,  Wis. — Hla  address  on  the  Mayflower. 

Bov.  Kdward  K.  Hale,  Boston. — Nino  numbers  of  the  "Old  and  New."  J 

Eev.  Ubnrv  M.  Dkxtkr.  D.D.,  Boston. — His  monograph  as  to  HoiwM 
Wllllanis  and  bis  Banishment  from  tbe  Massachusetts  Plantation. 

Unn.  Clahk  Jillsos,  Worcester. — Uin  Inaugural  Address,  January  3 
I8TB;  the  Sclentlflc  American,  vol.  I,  and  a  portion  of  vols.  2  and  ft; 
one  book ;  and  three  pamphlets. 

Hev.  B.  P,  UbCosta,  New  York  City.— His  Verraziano:  a  motion  tor 
the  stay  of  Judgment. 

Rev.  B.  G.  PoitTCR,  Lexington.— Hid  Souvenir  of  Lexington,  ITTS-ISTS. 

Thomas  S.  KiitKHnroE,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— His  thirty-linh  Annual 
Report  OS  Superintendent  of  tiie  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Hon.  Hrnsy  C.  Mcrfdy,  Broolctyn,  N,  Y". — His  Voyage  of  Verrazianoi 
a  chapter  in  the  Early  History  of  Maritime  Discovery  in  America. 

Hev.  C.  D.  Braulbe,  Boston. — His  poem  on  tbe  death  of  Hon.  Ilenrj 
Wilson. 

Eutitt  BmRiTT.  Esq.,  New  Britain^  Conn. — His  Sanskrit  Handl>ook  fbr 
Ihe  Fireside. 


Be».  A.  P.  Mahvtt,  Luncaater.— His  Bt-Cetttenotal  Dlscourso  in  Cool' 

mcronrdLlou  of  the  deatructEuD  or  Lancustcr  b;  the  Iniliuna  Fcbriiary 

21,  UU. 
JoBEFn  Sabin,  Esq.,  New  York  Cliy.— His  list  of  the  ediUoua  of  the 

wurkd  of  Lou]s  Uenncpla  untl  Aloiiso  du  Ili'mira. 
Prof.  CaAKLEa  R\v,  Nuw  York  dry.— Eight  of  his  own  pnblkntioas. 
Amos  Feruv,  Esq.,  ProvidoDi^e,  It.   I. — tits  Carthnge  niid  Tuatd,  I'nst 

Bud  Frcsuut. 
Mesars.  FeARi.va  ButiR  nn<1  Oennoe  Lincoln.  Hliictiani.— Tbclr  Hing- 

bam  la  the  Civil  War,  18>U~18R3. 
Hon.  He.'4Rt  L.  Wilij«m.-(,  Salum. — Meni'irlal  Services  nt  tlio  Cenlcn- 

utal  Anolversary  of  LesHc'a   Expedition  to  Salcin,  iacluding  Muyur 

WUllauiH's  AdUress. 
Buv.  Hkxkt  W.  Footk,  Boston.— His  Diaeourati  on  King's  Chtipcf  and 

tho  Ev.icuittlon  of  Ba.tton. 
Kny/is  M.  8SOW,  M.D.,  Providence,  H.  I.— Ills  SOth  and  2M  inounl 

Iti'ports  as  City  Registrar. 
Wtu.UM  D.  TowNH,  Esq.,  Mllford,   N.  H.— HIk  HMorlca]  AddrcsH  ot 

Amhcriit,  N.  It.,  un  iliu  HuiidrediU  Aunlversarj  of  Ihc  Dedlcattou  of 

tliu  Coiigvirgutlonul  Huetlng-Houao. 
Jous  V.  iSAKTiwua.  E»i|..  llttsburg-,  Pa.— Ills  Typojrrnphlcnl  Bibllog- 

rupliy :  a  list  tit  boohs  lu  tliti  EhkIIsIi  Laiiguii!{c  on  I'rliitlag  and  ita 

ncre*sorleH. 
F.  W   POTSAM,  Esq.,  Salem.— HIb  article  on  some  of  the  Habits  of  tho 

llUiia  CruwUsh,  and  the  Ruproductluu  of  l.o^t  Parts. 
Bcv.  W.  8.  Pbbrv,  D,U..  Gi'iieva.  N-  Y,-Hl«  Sermon  in  Westminster 

Abbey  on  Anglo- American  Sympathy  with  Contliiontul  Refi>nni  two 

books;  and  twcDty-scvvn  pamphlcU. 
EbWAKU  W.  Lljccot-X,  Esq.,  Worcester.- His  report  for  1870,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Commlasiou  of  Public  GmuiidH. 
IlKitiir  I'lliLMFt),  Jr..  E*q.,  PhlhidvlpliU,  Pa.— His  article  on  the  BarllMl 

Ainrrlcuii  Espcilltlons  to  the  Arcliu  liegious,  Voyagoa  of  tho  Argo  lu 

1763-H. 
n.  H.  Rdks.  Esq.,  Charlrstown. — His  Hlstnrlnnl  Appendix  to  the  Ma«8ti- 

chusetls  Election  Sermon  of  IH7\  ;  a  complete  set  iit  the  Bunker  Hill 

Mununient  Associnlton  Documents  In  three  rolumusi  HlHtiiry  of  I  lie 

MiiK^tadmseltM  General  noHpltnl.  eiltilon  of  147^  i  twelve  bouk> ;  and 

four  Unndml  and  thiriy-eight  pamphlets. 
Hon.  Hiiuii  Bi.AiK  Uitiaenr.  Chailolle  Court  House,  Va.— HIm  DlNfuurBa 

on  tie  VIrgluIn  Convention  of  I77Ci  and  hts  Dlsc.urse  on  the  Llfn  of 

Hon.  Utllelon  Waller  Tniewtll. 
B»».  ArcmsTIOT!  C»i.nwi(i.(.,  Worcester.  — ilia  address  ou  the  death  of 

President  Lincoln ;  and  one  book, 
II 
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Bon.  Cnin-ES  Dktkms.  Jr.,  Vorccster.— HI9  Ontloti  on  Bunker  Rill 

June  17.  1673. 
Hon.  Bksj.  a.  Wiu.19,  New  YoTk— Hl»  Spc«cti  on  the  Centpnni&l  Cele- 

braliiin  of  American  lodepeodtMicv. 
Isaac  Cr«i«,  Esq.,  Alleghany  City,  P».— His   article  on  Winhlngton'* 

BoUy  Guard. 
Andskw  McF.  Datis,  E»q.,  San  Fniiic-l.tco,  Cal.— Ilia  Address  u  tli« 

Dedication  of  tbe  neir  building  for  the  Bo; it'  HIgl)  School;  and  the 

twenty'Second  anuual  report  of  the  Snperiu  ten  dent  of  Public  Schuols. 
Hon.    Fraxcis    Bbi-vlbv,    Newport,    R.    1.— His    report    tor   1875,   m 

Prenlilenl  of  the  Board  ot  Directors  of  the  RedtTbod  Library   aiid 

Atheneum. 
Bon.  James  Williams,  Columbus,  O.— His  annual  report  as  aodltor  of 

the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  year  UTS. 
Hon.  SrKf he;)   SALIBsuRr,  Worcester. — One  book ;   two  hnudred  and 

ninety  numbers  of  oiagaKlnes;  five  flti-s  of  newspapers;  and  a  large 

pbotographic  view  of  Worcester  in  1076. 
J.  W1SQAT8  TnuK.'CTON,  Esq.,  Boston.— The  Lexington  Centennial  cards 

and  notes  of  Invitation. 
Hon.  Edward  L.  Davis,  Worcester.— Capen's  History  of  Democracy. 

Voi.  I. ;  blx  miscellaneoDs  books  :  forty-one  pamphlets ;  and  one  map. 
Zor.L  MrxHRix,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  V.— His  reprint  of  the  ITTT  e<lition  of 

the  New  Kuglantl  Primer. 
Bon-  Charles  H.  Bkll,  Exeter,  N.  U— Eight  valuable  Sew  Hampshire 

local  hintirries. 
Prof,  EouitiiT  C.  Smytti,  Andovcr. — The  Andover  Tbe<)loglcal  Seminary 

Catalogue  for  1S7&-~(I. 
BeT.  Sydney  H.  Harsh,  Saletn,  Oregon. — One  pamphlet. 
Bev.  E.  H-  SroiTB,  Providence,  R.  I. — Thirty-two  Khode  Island  pam- 

Isaac    Smuchbb,    Esq.,    Newark,    0  — Four  selected  pamphlets:  and 

numbers  of  ubio  newspapers. 
STr.PilKiit  8ALisniiRr,  Jr,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Three  bookH;  one  hundred 

and  slily-two  numbers  of  periodicals ;  and  twelve  Astronomical  views. 
Hon.  Frakcis  H.  Dkwby,  Wurcester.— Three  books;  and  seventy-twa 

para  I' hi  els. 
BCKRY  WiiRATLAND,   M.D.,   Saleit).— The  Pesbody  Press  for  I87C,  In 

contluuatou. 
Edwari)  .Iarvis.  M.  D..  Dorchester.— a  package  of  forelgu  sod  domestic 

jKiitHge  stamps. 
BtiFUS  WiiODWARit,  M.D.,  Worcester.— One  book;    two   hundred  and 

■Isiaen  pamphlets  1  and  one  mop. 
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Hod.   I«4ac   Davm,  fforcexWr.— Eight  volomes  relatinf!  to  Spiiiil»)i 

Ainerlcn.  tnr  the  Davis  aloovi^i   nii<t  Lhree  booki'.  one  hundrcil  aad 

lin;'tiT>)  piunphletH,  nnd  uiic  mnp.  Tor  thv  general  llbrnry. 
ficv.  W.  R.  HusriNorori,  D.rJ..  WorctsUT.— Tlie  Pi-oceeillng«  of  the 

Pint  and  RccoDd  Cunj^resaL's  at  the  Protestaat  EplHCupal  Church  la 

the  UiilteU  Stat<;a. 
Horace  Davis,  Esq.,  Ssd  Friinclsco.  Cal,— The  Orerland  Monthly  for 

1074  and  1875. 
Hod.  Benjamin  P.  Thomas,  Boston.— Pi n;-flve  local  histories. 
Hon.  Gkoui:k  F,  Hoab— Eleven  P&teut  Office  Keporta ;  and  twelve  vol- 

Qines  of  the  Aanulii  of  Coasress. 
Hoii.  QBunaR  P.  MiRsii,  Italy.— A  FhDtograph  from  a  patriotic  picture, 

deal^jQucI  by  C^irbett  nt  Doston,  In  i;78,  and  engraved  at  Philadulphia. 
Hessri.  J.  S.  ItuUKBS  &  Co.,  Worcester.— The  Coal  Trade  Circular;  and 

the  Hliier'H  Journal  for. 1875.  in  coDtlnuatloD. 
Sawel  Suitii,  Enq..  City  Clerk,   Worcester.- Four  hundred  and  seT- 

cnty.iwo  City  and  Town  Duconieuta. 
The  Mliaira  Knowltiix,  Worcester.— A  bo  at   ten  vutumea  of  the   Wor- 

cestvr  Palladium.  18G1-1875. 
Mr.  John  M.  Rahkbr.  Wurceaur.— A  specimen  of  manna  rrom  near 

Mount  Ararat. 
Ub<a  Mary  C.  OaY,  8ufflt-nl,  Conn,- The  Connecticut  Cuurant  for  1876, 

in  continuation, 
MbiN    LucixDA    DiOKi.ow,    Wo  reenter.— Forty-one    hooka;    uluetj-one 

pamphlota;  eleven  llthogrnpliM ;  And  newspapera  In  numberR. 
Tub  Pam(lt  o»  tub  latb  Hon.  CiianLRs  Ai-lks,  Worcester- 4  bust  of 

Clikf  Justice  Allen,  by  H.  H.  Kluncy. 
Wn.UAM   Cross,    Esq,,   Worcester- — A    parcel   of   flnanclnl   and   bank 

circulars. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Wb»bt,  Worcester.— Fourteen  Directories. 
Messrs,  PcTKAM  &  Davis.  Worcester — Twenty-two  periodicals. 
Mr.  Oaud^eii  S.  Allis,  Worcester, — The  Federal  Itvpubllcan,  of  George- 
town. 1),  C,  for  IHia  and  IHU;  and  four  books  of  early  dates. 
Grh.   William  8,   Lincoln,   Worcester,— Two    record  books  of  the 

Hampshire  Waithln^OD  Benevolent  Society ;  and  a  ma  uasuii  pi  Journal 

of  the  Congress  of  Massachnsctti  In  April  and  May,  I7TS. 
Mr,  A,  M.  ItAKUisux.  U,  B.  Coast  Survey.— A  larKe  phou>grap1ilu  view 

of  the  Diichlun   Inttcrlption   Kock.  taken   to  IS75;    and  twenty   card 

photographs  of  tudinn  and  Spanlfh  remains. 
Kvv,   KuoBMB  VsrsoMiLB.  Bangor,   He.— An    lS7fi  Calendar  for  the 

Penobicot  ludlana. 
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Mr.  Samuel  E.  Staflks,  Worcester. — One  book;  fonrteen  pamphleU; 
and  one  engraving. 

jAHfV  Bennett,  Ei*q.,  Leominster. — One  book ;  and  five  pamphlets. 

Prof.  C.  O.  TiioMPHON,  Worcester. — Ten  books;  two  hundred  and 
twelve  pamphlet!* ;  and  ten  manuscripts. 

Bev.  Chaules  Hammond,  Monson. — Catalogues  of  Monson  Academy  for 
1874-5  and  1875-6. 

Mr.  Caleb  A.  Wall,  Worcester. — One  book ;  and  twenty-two  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Mabven  M.  Jones,  Utlca,  N.  Y. — One  pamphlet. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Knowlton,  Secretary,  Worcester. — Specimens  of  the  cir- 
culars and  cards  issued  by  the  Citizens'  Exchange. 

Capt.  George  E.  Davis,  Burlington,  Vt.— One  pamphlet 

Mr.  Alfred  D.  Foster,  Boston. — Rev.  Mr.  Fiske'h  Oration  at  Brookfleld, 
Nov.  14,  1781,  on  the  Surrender  of  Cornwallls. 

Mr.  N.  C  Upiiam,  Worcester.— The  Phrenological  Journal  for  1867. 

Mr.  Charles  IIadwkn,  Worcester.— Lempriere*»  Chissical  Dictionary, 
two  volumes;  Battoy's  Quaker  among  the  Indians;  and  Biograph- 
ical sketches  and  anecdotes  of  Friends. 

Mr.  Richard  O'Flynn,  Worcester.- One  book;  and  two  pamphlets. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Flandrau,  New  York. —His  illustrated  catalogue  of  carriages. 

Mr.  Jon.N  G.  Smith,  Worcester. — Four  books;  forty-two  pamphlets; 
thirty  six  portraits;  and  nine  maps. 

Henry  W.  Bkown,  Esq.,  Worcester. — Forty -one  pamphlets,  chiefly 
relating  to  slavery. 

Mr.  Andrew  S.  Wilson,  Worcester.— Two  ancient  books. 

Thk  Assistant  Librarian. — Two  books ;  and  seventy-two  pamphlets. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Mkbriam,  Worcester.— One  book. 

Henry  J.  Howland,  Esq.,  Worcester. — The  Records  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Ladles'  Collegiate  Institute;  one  book;  and  the  Worcester 
Republican,  complete. 

William  Mknziks,  Esq.,  New  York. — A  Catalogue  of  the  books  and 
manuscripts  forming  his  private  library. 

Messrs.  Anthony  and  Charlks  A.  Ciiask,  Worcester. — Thirteen  books; 
three  hundred  and  twenty-three  pamphlets;  and  seven  maps. 

Samuel  L.  Boardman,  Esq.,  Augusta,  Me. — The  Maine  Genealogist  and 
Biographer,  in  continuation. 

Reuhkn  a.  Guild,  Esq.,  Providence,  K.  L— Brown  University  Catalogue 
for  1875-70;  and  an  account  of  tlie  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Baptist  State  Convention. 

R.  A.  Brock,  Esq.,  l^ichmond,  Va. — Newspapers  containing  historical 
papers  communicated  by  himself. 


Oen.  A,  B.  K.  Spraodb,  Worecster. — A  political  broadside. 


Mrs.  Jims  Nclsox,  Li-lcesier.— Two  manuscrlpl  sermons  of  Rev.  Dr. 

NelKon. 
HeNRY  A.  WuiTNKT,  Esq..  Boston.— CaxgralD's  LireorFrnncispBrknmn. 
Mr.  B^j.  J.  DiiDOB,  Worcester, — Two  pamphlets;  nud  a  Kast  Day 

froctamntiaii. 
R.  W.  Wood,  Esq.,  Boston.— The  Hawaiian  Clob  Pnpcrs,  October,  )8B8. 
Mr.  D.  A.  Davis,  Worcester. — Two  broailatJe  documents  of  the  town  of 

Cliarlottu.  N.  C. 
tlKNKV  B.  Dawsos,  Esq..  Morrlsania,  N.  T. — The  speech  of  Mr.  .John 

Clieekley,  upon  his  trial  at  Bonlon,  In  IT31. 
Hon.  HiUAM  A.  Bi/>OD,  Fitcli burg.- The  Pitcliburg  City  Docunients  tor 

16TS. 
Ai.BKRT  P.  Mabblk,  Esq.,  Worcester.- Tbo  Proceedings  oftbc  National 

Edncatlontd  Association,  for  the  jear  1ST4. 
Thr  Familt  or  t<ik  latk  Jamkh  Gkken,  Worcvstcr. — One  huDdrcd  and 

thirty-^lglit  numbers  of  masHzlneS' 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fisr,  Washln-^tou,  D,  C. — Three  volumes  relating  to 

the  World's  Exhtbltluu  at  Vienna  In  IS73. 
Rev.  Samitbl  May,  Leicester, — Seventy  num^ra  of  the  Congressional 

Etccord;  twenty-flve  miscellaooous  pitmplilets ;  the  Liberal  Clirlstlau; 

and  th«  Womui's  Joarnal,  In  coutluuntloo. 

D.  Waum)  SALtsiu'RV.  Efq.,  Boston . — Tbe  Reports  ot  the  Homo  for  Aged 
Hen,  huiu>>era  one  to  HTleen. 

E.  H.  Goss,  Esq.,  Melrose. — Reports  of  the  town  officers  of  Melrose  for 
187S-(t. 

Mr.  John  K.  Hugriis,  Asent.  Boston  — A  book  of  speclruens,  Hvm  tbe 
BostoD  Type  Foundry,  4to,  1876. 

Mr.  CtlAI«i.BB  IIamili'on,  Worcester.— Twenty-si i  books;  thirteen 
hundred  and  ulnrty-nlne  painphlels;  and  about  two  hundred  Tuluuies 
of  the  Worcester  Palladium,  ia3t-T6. 

Messrs.  (Ii.eniiIxmmo,  Davis  &  Amory,  New  York,- The  New  York 
Gold  Exehuiige  Quotations,  18GS-187I!. 

JnsKi-ti  Dhapku,  M.I>..  Brnttltboro,  Vt.— Four  hundred  aod  thirty- 
seven  Insane  Asylum  Reports  and  Medical  pamphlets. 

R.  T.  BLTt'K,  Esq.,  MlUbury.— Buck  Brothers'  Price  List  ot  ChisilN, 
PlBUP  Irons.  Gouges,  Carving  Tools,  &c. 

TiiK  Ma»«aCuusbtts  Hi«toiucai.  Societv.— SeTentecn  pamphlets. 

Thk  Skw  Hami-sbiuk  lIiHTOKiCAi.  SoUKTY.— Their  Proceedings  for 

isrt-B. 

Tub  Nbw  Jrrhby  Htstobicai.  S ucibt Y.— Their  i'roccedlngs,  second 
sorles,  Vol.  tV,,  No.  3, 


of  their  Meetings 


Tns  Dklawabz  Historcai.  Sociktt.- 

Dec.  6,  1875. 
Tiu:|{i(oi>Rl8LAXD  HisTOKiCAL  SoctETV.— The  If  Proceedings  for  1878-4 

anil  1874-5. 
The  ViHotxii  tlisromCAL  Sociktt.— 

October  15,  1873  And  April  T,  lg7«. 
Tkk  Uikkesot*  Histoiiical  Society. — Their  anojal  Report  Tor  1875; 

amt  two  pamplilets. 
Thb  Statk  HiitTORiCAL  Society  of  Wiscossik. — Their  l wen tj'SecoDd 

annual  Report. 
Tbk  Vbkmont  HiHToBicAi.  SoctKTY.— The  Records  of  the  Governor  and 

Council  of  Vermont,  Vol.  III. 
Tbr  Gbi>kgi*  Hi6Tonic4i.  Suciett, — Col.  Jones's  address  on  Sargent 

William  Juiper. 
The  Maryland  Historicai.  Society-— Their  Fond  Publication,  No.  9. 
The  Old  REsrDK^TS  Historical  Association,  Lowell,  Mass. — Their 

Contrlbotlons,  Ku.  2. 
TUK  Academy  uf   NATintAL  Sciences  of   PntLADELPRiA. — Their  Pro- 
ceeding)) from  May  to  Sepiember,  1875. 
The  Cobden  Clue,  London. — Free  Trade  and  the  Enropeao  Treaties  of 

Commerce. 
TiiK  Paleoorapbical  Society,  London. — Their  Keport  for  the  year 

IB7i-6. 
Thk  New  Enoland  Hihtohic-Genkalogicai.  Society.— Their  Register 

as  issoed ;  and  Centconlii)  Orations,  1874-1875. 
Trx  American  Gbographicai.  Sooietv.— Their  JonrntU,  Vol.  IV.;  and 

Balletin  No.  1  of  the  Session  of  1876-76. 
The  Amskicah  Philosophic  a  i.  Socibty. —Their  Proceedings,  No.  95. 
Thk  Albasv  IsarrrnTE.— Their  Trams  actions,  Vol.  VIII. ;  Proceedings, 

Vol.  II.,  Part  1. ;  and  two  pamphlets. 
Tub  Ambhican  Statistical  Association.— Their  Collections,  Vol.  I., 

I'arts  2  and  3 ;  and  five  of  their  pamphlet  piibllcatloDS. 
Thk  Nbw  Ekolasd  Sociktv,  of  Orange,  N.  J.— Their  Conslltutlon  and 

By-Laws,  1870. 
The  Cakaiiian  IiisTiTm'R. — Their  Journal  as  issued. 
The  Royal  Grooiuphical  Socirty.— Their  Proceedings,  Vol.  XIX., 

No.  T.  and  XX.,  No.  1. 
TttB  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon'dos.— Their  Proceedings,  second 

aerlM,  Vol.  VI..  No.  4. 
La  Societc  DBS  Etudks  II ISTORiq libs.— Their  Jonrual,  numbers  3  and  4 

tot  1H7S. 


*  Ulk  oso  Ob»«schwabbs.— 


VEmtra  rOit  Kckst  uot)  Altkbthum 

The  Joamal,  Nos,  1  and  2  tor  1876. 
La  Sociktk  Ahbricajnk  dk  Franck.— Le  Journal  des  orientallaies, 

6  Pevrier,  1876. 
Tne  SMiruauMAK  Ikstitcttiom.— The  &nDiial  Reports  for  I8T3  and  1874. 
The  Amkhican  Baptist  Mi^siunarv  Union.— Their  Msgnzlne,  as  ts^ucd. 
TiiK  Young  Mkn's  Christian  Association  of  Worckstkb. — An  Recount 

of  the  AsROclatinD;  Tony  paiuphiets ;  iind  twenty  Hies  of  newspiipurs. 
TiiK  Travki.brs  Insurance  Company  .—Their  Reconl  as  Issued. 
Tub  Fhasklis  Socjbty,  of  Chicago.— Their  "Printing  Press,"  Vol.  I, 

Mu.  4. 
Tifs  Pkrkinb  iNSTrrirnoN  for  thb  Blind. — Their  fortj-rourth  aDutwl 

Report. 
Tub  Pbabodv  MtrSEUM  of  Aubiiican  Abchjeoi.oot  and  Ethnolooy.— 

The  eighth  unnaul  Report. 
Tnx  Uassaciii'setts  Grand  Lodge  of  Prbx  and  Aockptbd  Mabonb. — 

Their  Proceedings,  Ausust,  18?5,  lo  Marcli,  ISTO. 
The  Voo.vq  Men's  Christian  AssocrATioN  of  New  York.— T wen ly- live 

nanibers  of  religious  pt-riudieals. 
The  Massaciiusktts  Horticl'ltl'ral  SociBrv.- Tiicir  Trsasactions  fbr 

187S,  part  11.;  and  Schedule  of  PrUcs  for  1870. 
The  Worcestbic  Cou.vtv  Mbcuakics  A bsociatii in.— Twenty-two  flies 

of  newspapers. 
WoRCBSTBR  Board  of  Traur. — Twenty  flies  of  newspapers. 
Tub  New  York  Statb  Lxbbaby. — Four  booljs;  and  thlny-lhree  pani- 

Thk   Vermont   State  Library. — Five    volames   of  Vennoot    Slate 

Documents. 
The  Mkrcastii.e  Liboaby  Ahbociatiom  .of  San  Fbancibco.— Their 

twenty-ihird  ationai  Report )  ond  Cacnioguo  of  books  added  to  the 

Library  Tram  February.  IB7*,  to  September  i,  IH78, 
The  Library  of  Conorbm.— Tiie  annuai  Report  for  the  yenr  1875 ;  Bud 

the  Catalogue  of  boults  added  to  the  Library  durlnj;  the  year  187!. 
Tub  ProvidksceAtues.kum.— The  Fortieth  annnol  Itrpurt;  and   One 

pnmphleL 
The  Boston  Ppui.ic  Library.- Their  Bulletin  as  Issued. 
The  Library  Company  of  Philadblphia.— The  Hat  of  books  added  | 

from  July  1,  1876,  to  Jaouar;  1,  ISTS. 
The  Astor  Libbaby.- The  twenty-Borenlh  aiinoai  Report. 
Worcrstkb  Frrb  Public  Libraky.— The  seventh  annual  Report ;  two 

hundred  and  Bfty  pamphlets ;  and  siity-flve  files  of  newspspers. 


TUH  Nkw  BRln'Otct)  Vtm  PUBUC  LiMtAKr.— Th«  tveatr-ftHirlh  annukl 

Bvpori- 
BuwDOis  Cou.iMiK. — The  seventy- Ton  rth  nnniinl  Catiilo;(ue. 
IIarvjikuCui.lkce.— The  unoual  Ouimrts  of  Lbc  I'resldpcit  aiiil  TreM- 

nrer  for  1b:4-75. 
Vai.r  Collbuk.— The  CaUlngae  for  le75-TS. 
Thk  United  Statbh  K^aixEEu  Dei*AicTUitNT. — Four  volumes  of  Reports 

for  Ihu  jenr  I87S. 
Teir  Unitbd  Si'atbs  Dhfaiitment  Of   SrATB.— Fapena  Tclatiag  tii  tho 

Furelgu  Relstlons  of  the  Qnitect  State:'.  3  iroliiinea. 
Ta»:  UniTKo  States  Bl'Kkau  of  Eduoatios.— The  Report  of  tho  Com- 

mNsioiioi'  for  tlie  fear  1S74. 
THtc  Statb  or  MASaACiiv'SKTTS.—Pabltc   Dooament*   of  the  State  tbr 

iS74.  five  volumes;  Acts  anil  Resolvi's  of  ISTa:  nnci  tlie  reprint  of  Ibe 

Acts  unci  Res'>tvci  uf  the  Piovlnce  of  Mussucha^etts  Bay,   Vul.   2, 

1715-1741. 
Thb  State  o 

r'lluiues  S, 
TiiK  t'lTT  i)V  BiWTON.— City  Dncaments  for  187S,  In  three  volun 

the  Bunker  Hill  Memorial,  1873. 
TUK  City  ov  Manckbstrr,  Bko. — The  ttrenty-thlrd  annual  report  on 

the  working  of  Ilic  I'nbllc  Free  Llbruries. 
Thk  Town   op   Barre,    Hassagrdsktts. — A    Memorial  of  the    one 

hundretlth   annlrersary  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  town  of  Barre, 

Jane  17,  1874. 
Tub  Worcester  National  Bank. — The  New  Yortc  Evening  Post;  and 

the  Commercial  Bulletin,  In  conilnuatloa. 
Thk  City  Natioxal  Bank,  Worcester.— The  New  York  Evening  Post, 

in  coDtlnuatlun. 
Thk  Editor  of  "La  Convbrs  Azidsw,"  Bologna,  Italy. — His  Review  as 


'  Hampshirb.— 


r  Hampshire  Provincial  Papers, 


The  Editorh  op  t 

Journal  as  Issued. 
Thk  Proprietors  oi 
The  PnoPHiFTons  o: 

Journal  as  issued. 
Thk  Prophiktors  oi 
The  Propribtuub  oi 

papers  as  issued. 
ThePropriktors  of  thk  Worcbstbr  Daily 

Their  papers  na  issned. 


American  Journal  of    Numismatics.— Their 

[E  Musical  Review.— Their  Review  as  issued. 
Journal  of  Education.— Their 

as  issued. 

J  Weekly  Spy.— Their 

0  Weekly  Gazette. — 


THE  Nation.- Their  paper 
THE  Worcester  Daily  ani 
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The  Proprietor  of  the  Worcester  Daily  Press. — His  paper  as  issued. 
The  Proprietor  of  the  Worcester  Palladium. — His  paper  as  issued. 
The  Proprietor  of  the  Barre  Gazette. — His  paper  as  Issued. 
The  Proprietors  of  the  Fitchburg  Sentinel. — Their  paper  as  issued. 
The  Proprietor  of  the  Ater  Public  Spirit.^HIs  paper  as  issued. 
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Report  of  tl)e  Ereasurer* 


The  Treasarer  of  the  Americaa  Antlqaarian  Society  sabmits  the  fol- 
lowing semi-annual  Report  for  the  six  months  ending  April  22,  1876. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund,  Oct.  20, 1875,  was  $31,677.27 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .       1,271.95 

$32,849.22 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  .  .       1,192.01 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $31,657.21 

The  Collection  and  Research  Fund,  Oct.  20, 1875,  was  $15,804.52 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,    .         519.20 

$16,323.72 
Paid  for  part  of  Librarian's  salary  and  inci- 
dentals,    318.86 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $16,004.86 

The  Bookbinding  Fund,  Oct.  ?0,  1875,  was   ....    $9,001  68 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,   .  229.30 

9,230.98 
Paid    for    binding    and    part    of    Assistant 

Librarian's  salary, 564.16 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $8,666.82 

The  Publishing  Fund,  October  20,  1875,  was   .   .    .     $8,853.77 
Received  for  dividends  and  Interest  since,  .  288.30 

from  sale  of  publications, 285.25 


(( 


9,427.32 
Paid  for  printing  semi-annual  Report  and 

balance  due  on  publication  of  The  History 

of  Printing, 1,210.32 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, •  .   .  $8,217.00 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund,  October  20,  1875,  was  $12,613  83 
Received  for  dividends  and  Interest  since,  .  378.32 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $12,992.14 
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The  Isaac  Davis  Fundy  October  20,  1875,  was  .  .   .    $1,057.80 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .  80.39 

$2,087.69 
Paid  for  books 640 

Present  amount  of  the  Fand, $1,081.29 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund,  October  20,  1875,  was   .    $1,347.78 
Received  for  interest,  etc.,  since, 88.21 

$1,385.99 
Paid  S.  F.  Haven,  by  vote  of  the  Council,  .  100.00 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $1,285.99 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds,  ....  $79,905.31 

There  Is  a  balance  ft-om  the  gift  of  Hon.  BenJ.  F. 
Thomas,  for  the  purchase  of  Local  Histories, 
of 69.82 


$79,974.63 


Cash  on  hand,  included  in  foregoing  statement,  •  $804.63 


Investments. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in  — 

Bank  Stock, $14,600.00 

Railroad  Slock, 6,300.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 11,200.00 

County  Bond, 500.00 

U.  S.  Bond 100.00 

CiLsh 57.21 

$31,657.21 

The  Collection  and  Bcsfarch  Fund  is  invtrnted  in  — 

Bank  Stock, $4,400.00 

Railroad  Stock, 2,300.00 

Railrojul  Bonds, 9,300.00 

Cash, 4.86 

$16,004.86 

The  Bookhindimj  Fund  is  invested  in  — 

Bank  Stock, $6,600.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 3,000.00 

Cash 66.82 

8,666.82 
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The  Publishing  Fund  is  invested  in^ 

Railroad  Stock, $200.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 7,000.00 

City  Bonds, 1,000.00 

Cash, 17.00 

$8,217.00 

7%e  Salisbury  Building  Fund  is  invested  in  — 

Bank  Stock, $1,800.00 

Railroad  Stock, 800.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 1,870.00 

City  Bonds, 8,500.00 

Cash, 22.14 

$12,992.14 

The  Isaac  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in  — 

Bank  Stock, $100.00 

Railroad  Stock, .  • 400.00 

City  Bonds, 600.00 

U.  S.  Bond, 50.00 

Cash, 81.29 

$1,081.29 

7%e  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund  is  invested  in  — 

City  Bonds, $1,000.00 

Bank  Stock, 200.00 

U.  S.  Bond, 50.00 

Cash, 35.99 

$1,285.99 

Total  of  the  seven  Fands, $79,905.31 


NATHANIEL  PAINE,   Treasurer. 
Worcester,  April  22, 1876. 

We  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  it  to  be  correct  and 

properly  vouched.     We  have  also  examined  the  Investments,  and  find 

them  as  stated. 

ISAAC  DAVIS,  \  J    ,., 

EBENEZER  TORREY,  /  ^"«"<^'^«- 
Worcester,  April  25,  1876. 


HISTORICAL  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 


LAWS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


BY    ALBERT    H.    HOVT. 


The  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Laws  of  New 
Hampshire  deserves  and  could  not  fail  to  reward  the  moat 
thorough  investigation.  Moreover,  if  the  history  of  that  Stale 
for  the  tirst  eighty  years  la  ever  to  be  intelligently  studied  and 
correctly  written  such  an  investigation  will  be  pre-reqnifile.  For 
the  purpose  of  calling  fresh  attention  to  this  subject,  and  in  the 
hope  that  some  one  may  bu  led  to  undertake  tbid  work,  the  fol- 
lowing Historical  and  Bibliogra|ihioal  Notes  are  submitted  as  a 
sliglit  contribution  to  the  end  above  proponed. 

The  early  history  of  New  Hunipshire  is  srill  to  a  great  degree 
involved  in  oonfnsion  and  obsourity.  The  causes  of  this  are 
obvious.  Enough,  however,  of  that  history  is  known  to  enable 
us  to  lake  in  its  general  outlines. 

The  nolonijiation  of  the  country  of  llie  "  Pascataway,"  or  Pi»- 
cataqun,  n  part  of  which  was  afterward  included  in  the  larger 
territory  known  as  New  llampithire,  was  a  private  commeroiiil 
enterprise.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  patentees  or  granteiis 
designed  to  provide  an  asylum  for  a  discontented,  disaffected,  or 
persecuted  people,  or  for  sucli  as  felt  themselves  to  be  per- 
secuted, or  for  any  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  Nor  is  ther»  the  slightest  evidenoe  that  at  the  ouWel  of 
the  enterprise  ita  promotera  even  so  much  as  dreamed  of  founding 
a  self-go veruing  Stale,  or  a  oomoiuDity  la  any  esseuUtd  degree 
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independeiit  of  the  imperial  sovereignty.    They  were  loy«l  to 
ttie  Cbunb  of  Euglund  and  to  tb«  King. 

BuL  as  no  iwlieiue  nf  lliis  kind  uoiiUl  l>e  exjiected  la  BUcce*;d 
witbout  local  sapt-ririteodL-nls,  so  we  tiuil  th:tt  this  colony  on  ihe 
Piscataqua  had  ita  ''governors," — agents  of  tbe  chief  advent iirerst 
and  oveiwers  of  Ibdr  interests.  The  first  settlers,  mostly  eer- 
TAHts  in  the  employ  of  the  gi-aotees,  were  ruled  by  ibese  oversoera ; 
under  the  instniL'tion  of  their  pnncipitla.  All  owed  allegiance  to 
and  were  governed  by  the  laws  of  England. 

Ah  the  population  inci-«aaed,  and  lo(!al  cauoee  began  to  operate, 
a  more  efficient  government,  involving  a  larger  i-epi'eHenlation  of 
interests,  became  both  convenient  and  necessary.  This  necessity 
was  the  more  preitsing  alY«r  Fortamoath  and  Dover  beuime 
distirict  cetilreH  of  [lopulatiiio. 

In  the  absence  of  i-ecords,  or  other  authentic  evidence,  it  is 
imposflible  at  present  to  fix  the  exact  time  when  these  two  com- 
munities set  up  government  for  themselves,  but  it  was  at  au 
earlier  period,  must  likely,  than  baa  geuernlly  been  assigned. 

It  is  stated  by  aonie  writers  that  the  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth 
instituted  a  local  govennneut  soon  after  the  depiirture  of  <.'a|>tJiin 
Walter  Neale,  Mr.  Miison'a  steward,  in  H>33.  By  the  word 
"inhabitants  "  tbt-y  can  mean  only  such  of  the  settlers  us  lind  an 
interest  in  the  soil,  or  were  possessed  of  other  coTii-tderable  proper- 
ty, licfereiioe  is  made  in  Che  Court  Kecords  to  a  t'ertain 
"combination,"  or  written  plan  of  government,  as  early  as  1648; 
hot  the  first  act  of  the  people  of  Fortsmonth.  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  that  looks  like  a  proceeding  itnder  a  "  oombtnation," 
bears  date  May  25,  164U.* 

The   settlers  of   Kxeler,  a   coninmully  entirely  distinct  frdi 
tboHc  jtist  mentioned,  formed  tb«mselves  into  a  biMly   poltticf  ( 
the  4lh  of  July,  l(i3».     Their  example  was  followed  by  Dover  « 
the  22d  of  October  in  Ihe  siime  year.J     Whether  their  action  wm 
preueded  or  followed  by  that  of  Portsmouth  b  as  yet  uncertain. 

•SCB.  bowBver.thelolU'f  or  Iho  Hut.  George  Burdelt  W  tho  An-hblnlmii  of 
Csnterbury.  ut  20  Sov..  lilS*.  in  "  Tranicrlpt  of  OriKfnul  Doi^umeiits  relntlng  lo 
tbe  Karlv  Hlxtorr  of  New  Uiuupcliln,"  etlltrd  by  John  Surlbner  Jennon. 
New  Yort.  IMTfl. 

t  A  l^o-»lnille  of  tlie  Eirbir  "  Conibinwon  "  Is  given  In  tbe  "  Wetitworth 
OencaloBf," 

I  For  Ilia  Dover  "  ComlilnitiuD  "  cnliro,  tee  JfionoBs'i  "  Tnuiscrlpt  of  Orlg. 
DatuiuontB,''  p.Wt. 


Hampton,  which  vas  claimed  by  MaBsochiiaettfl  Bay  to  be  within 
il8  charter  Hmit-^  accepteil  friim  ibnt  colony  the  riglits  and  powors 
of  a  township  in  1639.* 

At  this  period  the  entire  population  of  these  districts  did  nirt 
inuuh  oxcc«d,  if  it  e'^ualled,  one  thousand  souls ;  and  this  numbi-r 
included  all  the  people  of  whom  ve  have  any  Icnowledge  as  then 
living  or  attllod  within  what  is  now  <:alled  New  Hampshire. 
These  |H.*upI<:,  like  the  colonists  of  MassachiiAetta  Bay,  belonged 
to  the  f^eat  middle  claaa  of  EngliHhmeti. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  prior  to  1641,  either  Portamonth  or 
Dover  had  adopti^d  a  formal  codr  of  laws.  Still,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  these  communities  were  lawless,  or  destitute  of  some 
kind  of  regulittioiis  for  the  conduct  of  their  piiblio  afikirs.  They 
uerttunly  had  the  laws  and  customs  of  England  which  they 
brought  with  them. 

Tire  settlers  of  Exeter,  composed  mainly  of  exiles  fiom  Massa- 
chusetts, did  establish  a  body  of  laws,  whii;h,  though  in  some 
resj>ecta  rypiiguant  to  the  laws  of  England,  were,  upon  the  whole, 
creditable  to  ibe  intelligenci.'  and  liberality  of  the  mau  who  framed 
thuin.f 

In  1641,  Portsmouth  and  Dover  were  bronirhl  under  the  juris 
diction  of  Massachasetts  Bay,  the  way  thereto  having  been 
prepared  by  the  fvientls  and  ajfonta  of  that  colony.  Exeler, 
after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Wheelwright,  submitted  two  yeais 
later-t 

This  extension  of  jmiaiUution  Instud  until  New  Hampshire  was 
enacted  into  n  royal  Province,  will)  n  suparate  government,  con- 
slating  of  u  President  and  Council  -iml  a  House  of  Represenla- 
UvM.  During  this  fierioil  of  nearly  forty  yeni's  the  peo|ile,  though 
nominally  aubjecl  to  the  laws  of  Massac hn«ettjs  Bay,  were  really 
and  in  the  main  governed  by  thvir  own  loual  laws  and  magistrates. 

The  oommiwiiou  of  President  Cutt  and  his  Council  passed  the 
great  ea^ala  on  the  ISth  of  September,  1679,  waa  delivered  m  bim 
in  [wrsoa  by  Edward  Itandolph  on   the  SOth  of  December,  pub- 

•  Mm'.  CoI.  Retwrtln.  I..  230. 

t  Nxw  tliil[i[i.  UU.  Sw.  Coll.,  vr..  ID!. 

t  Ihid.  tCvutunnUl  AdilrewortheHoD.  JeniDlib  Amltli).    Wliitbrop  II.,  20, 


li^ed  by  the  President,  against  the  earneat  oppodtion  of  two  or 
three  pei-Bona  iiarneii  therein  as  Counwiloi-s,  early  in  Janutuy, 
16J8,  and  on  the  21al  of  that  mouth  the  new  goverunn.nt  weut 

Power  was  given  to  ei!tabliah  Oouits,  raiae  money  for  oertwn 
purposes  by  taxatiou  and  excise,  and  to  iidse,  eqni]>,  and  (-onimaud 
a  body  of  Militia.  Instmctiijns  were  also  given  to  call  an  Assem- 
bly of  the  people,  by  delegatea,  who  were  authorized  to  make 
laws  Biiitiible  to  the  wunls  of  the  people,  but  not  repugnant  to  the 
Coneittution  and  laws  of  Engliuid. 

A  General  Assembly  convened  in  Portsmouth  March  16,  16J|, 
and  at  this  and  subsequent  sessions  in  that  year  framed  and  pub- 
lished a  code  of  laws.  This  uode  comprised  sixtceu  "  capital,'' 
twenly-seven  "criminal,"  and  forty-live  '"general"  laws.  The 
following  eleven  crimes  were  made  punishable  with  death,  viK : 
Idolatry,  blasphemy,  treason,  wilful  murther,  manslaughter,  mur- 
der, witchcraft,  bestiality,  buggery,  falae  witness  ("  of  purpose  to 
take  away  a  man's  lil'e  "),  and  cursing  of  parents  (by  a  son).  The 
punishment  of  death,  or  "other  grievotis  punishment,"  waa 
allixed  to  sis  crimes,  viz :  public  rebellion,  manstealing,  rebellion 
(by  a  son)  against  parents,  ri^e,  wilful  burning  of  a  house,  barn, 
■hip  or  bark,  and  burglary  (on  the  third  oonviction). 

Although  the  President  and  Council  had  received  from  th« 
King  a  oopy*  of  the  Statutea  of  England,  "  copiously  and  acoo- 
ratcly  done,"  for  their  instiiictio-n  and  guidance,,  they  do  not  seeta 
to  have  had  that  "special  regard"  for  it  which  they  claimed  in 
their  Address  to  the  King,  under  date  of  1 1  June,  1630.1 

It  baa  been  stated  by  dilfeient  writers,  and  is  generally  believed, 
that  this  code  waa  borrowed  from  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
This  is  an  error;  for,  in  fact,  the  enthe  criminal  code,  with  tha 
exception  of  a  few  sections  and  some  slight  verbal  dtlTereiioes, 
were  taken  from  the  laws  of  the  "Colony  of  New  Plimoulh." 

By  comparing  the  "  Lawes  and  Liberlyes "  of  Massachusetts, 
of  1G41,  1660,  and  1672,  with  this  New  Hampshire  code,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  latter  makes  a  juster  discrimination  in  the 

■  One  volame  theo  campriaed  all  the  law*  of  Saglaudl— Whileloeke  on 
rsrll>nientarf  Wrll. 

tThi*  and  thtlr  previoaa  Address,  of  S9  March.  It  ie  probable,  were  tha 
work  uf  lliut  aatule  ifoliUolan,  the  tter.  Joihua  Hoodej. 


definition  oaA  classification  of  crimes  and  in  the  punishments  pra- 
scribed.  For  instance:  in  tlje  itlassactiusetts  code  adnll«ry  is 
pnnishable  with  deutU  i  in  the  New  Hamjishire,  with  whi|){iing. 
In  the  former,  public  rebellion  also  is  punishable  with  dealh  ;  in 
the  Inller,  with  death,  or  "some  other  grievous  punishment,"  in 
the  discretion  of  ttie  Court.  The  law  against  blasphemy,  in  the 
New  Hampshire  code,  cont^ns  the  important  qualifying  words,  — 
"  any  |>«r8on  professing  the  tnie  God : "  and  in  the  law  against 
witchcraft,  the  qualifying  words  are,  — ''  if  any  Christian,  so  called, 
be  a  witch,"  etc. 

Courts  of  law,  even  in  modem  times,  have  found  it  to  be  almost 
an  insoluble  question  as  to  what  constitutes  diuiikenness.  The 
law-makers  of  New  Hampshire,  copying  from  their  brethren  of 
New  Plymouth,  adopted  the  following  comprehensive  and  simple 
definition,  vis, :  — 

"  By  drunkenoesa  U  to  be  ooderstoail  one  y*  lisps  or  (Alters  In  bis 
speech  bj  reason  or  overmucb  drinkc.  or  y'  stag;;ers  in  Ills  going,  or  j' 
Tomlls  by  ri;asoD  of  excessive  drinking,  or  y'  cannot,  by  reason  thereof, 
follow  bin  calling." 

At  this  time,  New  Hampshire,  like  her  neighbors,  had  neither 
newspapers  nor  newspaper  reptirtera,  but  like  them  she  had  an  ei- 
oeeeice  supply  of  mongers  of  false  news  and  retailers  of  malicious 
gossip.  Her  luw,  adopted  in  1680  and  kept  upon  the  etatnle-book 
many  years,  but  unfurtuoalely  now  re|>ealed.  reads  as  follows :  — 

"That  w*  p'rsou  soever,  bclua  1«  ycari's  of  age,  or  upward,  shall  wit- 
tingly or  wIllltiKly  make  or  publish  any  lie  «"  may  Iw  toii.ling  W  ?' 
damage  or  hurl  of  any  p'tlcular  p'son,  or  w'"  Init-nt  to  deceive  and  abuse 
y  people  wUh  fiilse  news  or  rcpiins,  shall  be  Oiieil  for  every  such  de- 
fliutl  lOjt.,  and  Ify  p'tU- cnunot,  or  will  not,  payy*  flut,  then  be  sUall  sit 
In  y  stockx  m  long  us  v  Court  hhall  tblnku  meete;  and  if  Ihu  olTandera 
■ball  come  to  any  one  of  Cuuncill  and  own  hh  oBl-nce.  il  shall  bu  \a  y 
power  of  any  one  of  y*  Couuclll  nforo-*  lo  execute  y-  law  upon  him 
where  be  llvelh,  nnd  spare  bis  appesrance  at  y  Court;  but  In  ease 
when  r  lie  l»  greatly  p'nicloas  to  y  Comuu  Wcalc,  U  slinll  be  more 
severely  punished,  acunnling  to  y  nalure  uf  It." 

But  even  this  severe  and  elastic  law  fulled  to  effrtJt  a  cure ;  and 
ao  twenty-two  years  afterward,  in  the  13lh  year  of  the  reign  of 
William  HI.,  the  punishment  was  made  more  severe,  and  the  low- 
est limit  of  the  age  of  at^ouuulabilily  was  fixed  at  14  instead  of  16 
yeai-B. 

According  to  instructions,  tliis  etMe  wa«  Iraiiamitteil  to  EiigUad, 
and,  as  we  are  informed  by  Cbalmera,  waa  totally  disallowe.1  in 
13 
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Deceiiil>er,  1681.     That  p&rt  of  it  which  relalee  to  crimes  waa  fin 
|)rint«d  in  1H31,*  and  the  whole  coile  wus  litst  {irinted  iu  Ittfifi.t 

Presideni  Cutt,  sii  "ancieot  and  iiiGrni  man"  when  he  wtis 
commisHiuned,  who  by  reason  of  growing  leehleness  hail  taken 
bat  little  psrt  Id  the  goveroinent,  died  od  the  27th  uf  3Ian-li, 
1682,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Deputy,  Hichard  Walderne,  an 
energetic  man  and  a  zeaioiu  friend  of  Slassachitsetls.  lie  wns 
Eiiperaeded  by  Edward  CranfieU,  whose  conimissiou  as  Lieutenant- 
GoveiTior  and  Commander-in-Chief  passed  the  seals  3J:>y  9, 
16H2.  By  other  commissions,  from  the  Dnke  of  York,  bearing 
dale  29  June,  1682,  be  was  made  Vice- Admiral,  Judge,  Regis- 
ter, and  Marshal  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  PrDvinoe,  with  power 
of  ftpjiointing  substitutes  or  deputies  in  said  offices.  By  these 
commissions  and  his  instmcli ons,  mnch  greater  powere  wertj 
conferred  niwn  CVanfield  than  had  been  gianted  to  his  predecesnor. 

Governor  Crantield  landed  in  Salem  October  1,  1682;  pro- 
ceeded lo  PorlBinouth  on  the  Sd.  and  on  the  next  day  took  the 
oaths  of  office  and  published  hiti  coniiiiisdione.  On  the  4th  of  No- 
vember a  General  .\aseinlily  convened  in  I'ortsmonth.  and  udopted 
K  new  body  of  lnw«,  twenty-tive  in  number.  These  were  first 
printed  in  1466.}  This  code  reduced  the  nmnl>er  of  capital 
crimes,  and,  in  several  particulars,  the  punishments  for  offences 
of  an  inferior  grade  were  made  less  severe.  In  several  othtnr 
respects  it  appears  that  the  Assembly  had  profited  by  the  late  of 
their  previous  altemjit  at  taw-making. 

If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  claimed  by  more  than  one  philoBOphi* 
cal  writer,  that  the  charuoter  of  the  criminal  laws  of  a  nation  or 
couinmnity  afford  a  true  indicaiion  of  their  prosperity,  iutelligenoe 
and  moralily,  the  New  England  colonies,  at  Ibis  ^wriod  of  their 
history-,  will  not  sufier  in  ciimparisoti  with  the  most  euligbteued 
nations  of  Kuroi>e  uf  that  day. 

By  the  laws  of  Alnssnchusetts,  adoptod  in  1C41,  twelve  crimes 
were  declared  to  be  capital  i  and,  although  tliis  class  of  crimes 
was  largely  increased  by  snb^equent  enactmeots,  yet  early  in  the 
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last  centory  w*  digcover  a  continnal  tendency  toward  an  ameliora- 
tion (if  the  pena)  (lode,  and  to  »  more  raii'Tial  diatirictioti  in  the 
gradi's  and  ptmishmL-nt»  of  oFTeniies  of  all  kinds. 

Tlie  New  Plymmitli  Colony  code  of  1671,  piinted  in  1672.  and 
the  SAino  code  as  it  stood  in  l6So,  made  thirteen  crimtis  abso- 
lutely, and  four  more  condirionally,  piiniHh.^tile  with  death. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  New  H»in]i>ibii-e  code  of  1G80  enumerates 
eleven  crimes  for  wliiuh  tliu  only  puniehmt^nl  was  dcjilh,  and  that 
the  number  of  capital  olfenaes  was  reduced  nnder  Cranficld's  ad- 
mim.straiion.  In  171S,  the  nntnber  was  seven,  and  two  more  on 
setHind  conviction  for  two  other  ci-iinea.  Since  the  Act  of  19 
June,  IK12,  the  higttcat  punishment,  death,  is  confined  lo  treason 
and  murder. 

In  England,  prior  to  the  Commonwealth,  the  number  of  capital 
crimes,  as  fixed  by  fltatute,  and  as  known  to  the  common  law 
was,  it  is  aiiid,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.  This  number 
was  largely  increased  after  the  Restoration.  In  the  160  years  be- 
tween that  event  and  the  death  of  Greorge  III.,  187  inimas  more 
wore  added.  By  successive  Acts,  between  1824  and  1861,  the 
numt>er  has  l)een  reduced  to  treason  and  murder. 

To  William  Penn,  however,  belongs  the  praise  that  in  his  well- 
conceived  and  well  .ex  pressed  ctxlc  of  1682,  he  recognized  only 
two  capital  crimes,  —  murder  am  I  treason  :  and  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  things  that  wise  man  was  nearly  two  hundred  years  in 
advance  of  the  must  enlijflit«ued  communities. 

There  is  one  feature  of  both  ih«Cntt  and  Cmnfield  commissions 
deserving  of  >ipe<rial  reference.  It  is  that  article  which  recites,  in 
nnambisfuoiia  term*,  the  gaaranty  of  religions  liberty.  "  We  do 
hereby  require  and  command  that  liberty  of  conscience  shall  l>e 
allowed  unto  all  Prot«itImitA"  That  is,  the  same  liberty  and  no 
more,  which  was  allowed  at  that  lime  to  Protestant  diasentcra 
in  KngUml.  But,  awmming  tlmt  the  jiersons  a-Idn^sncd  knew 
that  the  Church  of  Kngland  was,  by  law,  the  Church  of 
lite  King's  Province,  lest  they  should  draw  unauthorized  coo- 
cluHions  from  ih'u  conceaaiou,  the  king  reminds  them  "  that  such 
espeeially  as  sball  Ik-  cutiformable  lo  the  riles  of  the  Church  of 
Hniiland  shall  be  parliculiirly  couiit^nancvd  aod  encountged."  * 
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The  Rer.  Mr.  Moodej,  the  only  mioisMr  in  Portsmonth  ilnring 
the  administralionfl  of  Cott  and  Craofield,  refdsed  to  bs|t<ize  the 
childreu  of  nome  of  his  parifihiorera  according  to  the  ceremony  of 
the  English  Charch,  though  often  and  earnestly  reqaested.  "  Lib- 
erty of  conscience  "  seeins  to  bave  been  interpreted  by  him  to 
mean  ioioleraDce  of  any  conscience  but  his  own. 

Governor  Cranfield  having  obtained  leave  of  absence,  (|tiitled  ' 
the  Province  on  or  about  (he  I5lh  of  May,  1685,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  Deputy,  Dr.  Walt«r  Barefoole.  The  iHBt-natned 
w&a  supei'seded.  May  25,  1686,  by  Joseph  Dudley,  commiMioned 
President  of  New  £nglund  (including  Massachugetta  Bay,  Mune, 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  Narragansett  or  King's  Province). 
I'uder  these  two  brief  adininiBtrationa  bat  little  alteration  was 
made  in  the  statute  law  of  New  Hampshire. 

Under  Governor  Andros,  whose  adminisl  ration  lasted  from  De- 
cember 18,  1686,  to  the  18th  of  April,  ICS9,  numerous  laws, 
ordinances,  and  ordera  were  made  by  the  Governor  and  his  (.'ouncil, 
but  these  wei'e  chiefly  general  in  their  0|>eratioD.  Such  of  tliese 
u  have  been  preserved  *  are  drawn  with  skill ;  not  a  few  of  them 
proved  beneficial,  and  some  of  them  were  permanently  iucorporaled 
into  the  statute  laws  of  the  colonies. 

During  the  ad  ministration  a  of  Lieut  en  ant- Gove  mors  Usher  and 
Partridge,  of  Governors  Allen  and  the  Earl  of  Hellomoiil,  —  that 
is,  between  I6U2  and  1702, —  niimeroua  laws  were  enacted.  Thfi 
record  of  fifty-eight  of  these  baa  been  preserved,  fiom  which  it  ap- 
pears that  two  of  them  were  disallowed  by  the  King  in  Council. 

The  General  Assembly  began  to  print  the  session  laws  as  early 
as  1704;*  but  it  was  nut  till  Miiy  15,  17U,  that  any  steps  were 
taken  to  have  the  statute  laws  revised  and  codiHed.  In  Decem- 
ber. 171.5,  a  committee  consisting  of  Col.  llichard  Gerrish,  Joseph 
Smith,  Theodore  Atkinson,  John  Plaisied,  Thomas  Phipps,  and 
Mark  Huuking,  Esquires,  was  apiwinted  to  "supeiviae  the  lawn, 
and  culleol  ihum  into  a  body  to  be  printed."  The  oommillee  had 
completed  their  labor  by  the  6th  of  February,  17i|,  and  prior  to 
the  Sih  of  April  Samuel  Pcnhiillow,  Treasurer  of  the  Province,  had 
"  diHCOursed  the  printer,"  Benjamin  Green,  of  Boston.     The  ti 

•  Ool.  BMordi  or  Coao.  (167»^),  MS-Ue. 
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of  this,  the  firet  prioled  collection  of  ihe  laws  of  the  Province,  ia 
as  fullows ;  — 

Ads  I  and  j  Laws,  |  Fasseil  by  llie  |  Gi-neral  Court  |  or  | 
Afsuiubly  I  Of  His  Majesties  |  Province  |  of  |  Npw- Hampshire  | 
in  I  New-Enyland.  |  G  [Uoyal  Seal]  K  |  Boston,  in  New- 
England  :  I  Printed  by  B.  Green :  Sold  by  Eleszar  Uussel  |  at 
bis  Shop  in  Portsmonlh.     1716.  | 

This  volonie,  known  a.s  Russell's  edition,  covers  GO  folio  pages, 
besides  the  litle-i>age.  In  1718,  there  were  added  I'i  pages  of 
laws,  und  a  lablti  of  contents,  4  pages  :  in  1TI9,  the  laws  passed 
May  ^,  uf  that  year,  24  pages  ;  in  1722,  the  laws  passed  in  1721, 
being  7  i>ageB,  and  a  table  of  contents,  8  pages,  covering  all  the 
laws  printed  np  to  that  date;  and  in  I72G,  the  laws  passed  in 
1722,  '24,  'i'),  being  8  pages,  or  a  total  of  1'24  pages  printed  snb- 
sur|nently  to  171fi.  By  an  error  of  the  printer,  the  pagination  of 
folios  157— lliS  is  repealed.  The  whole  nninber  of  pages  in  the 
few  copies  of  this  volume  still  extant  is  184. 

Among  the  laws  enacted  in  1719  was  one  that  auihonzed  the 
Judge  of  Probate,  for  the  Province,  to  Ilcpase  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators to  sell  BO  much  of  the  i-ealty  as  was  necessary  to  pay 
the  debts  and  legacies.  By  this  great  step  forward  New  Hamp- 
shire anticipated  the  action  of  Mussacbti setts,  in  this  matter,  nearly 
one  hundred  years. 

Uiiiiiig  the  next  fifty  years  frequent  attempts  were  made  to  ob- 
tain a  iwision  of  the  laws,  but  nothing  was  accomplished  till  1761. 
In  tl)al  year  Mesbech  Weare,  —  a  name  noon  afterward  moet 
honorably  connected  willi  the  Ic^^islative,  jndicial,  and  administra- 
tive hwtory  of  the  Province  and  of  the  Slate,  — was  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  the  laws.  This  committee  repoited  a  revised 
draft  in  print.  It  does  not  appear  that  llie  report  was  accepted, 
or  acted  ujion  in  any  paiaieular ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup|Mise 
that  this  revision  did  not  meet  th«  detnands  of  the  Asaenibly.  A 
few  ciipivs  of  this  report  have  been  preserveil.  The  title  reads  as 
follows :  — 

Acts  I  and  |  Uws  |  of  |  His  Majesty's  Province  |  of  |  New- 
Hampshire.  I  in  Now-Englaud,  |  With  Sundry  Acts  of  Parlhi- 
menU  |     By  order  of  the  GoverDor,  |  Council  and  Assembly,  | 
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PassM  October  !6th,   1759.  |     Portsmonth.  Printed  by  Daniel 
Fowle.  I     1761.  I 

Tbis,  knoTvn  as  Fowk's  Jirat  cdiLion,  contniris  236  }iagea  of  laws, 
which,  with  the  title-page  nud  tnble  of  conteiite,  tnalce  a  total  of 
261]  pages  folio.  Bouuil  up  and  paged  consecutively  with  the 
foi'figoing.  Home  copit-s  of  this  eJition  have  the  lawi)  '*  publish'd 
the  27tli  ijf  June,  1765,"  4  pages ;  and  8  pages  of  laws  "past  the 
I5th  of  June,  I76ii,"  "printed  by  Daniel  and  Robert  Fowle, 
1766,"  witli  a  ooUection  of  "T*ujporary  Laws,"  covering  fifty 
pages  (numbered  from  1  to  60,  inclusive),  pnut«d  by  the  Fowles, 
in  1768. 

This  edition  not  Iwing  deemed  authentic,  efforts  were  made  to 
induce  the  Assembly  to  order  a  fresh  revision  ;  but  these  efforta 
\tnre  unsuccessful  until  1770.  Ou  the  24th  of  March  of  that  year, 
William  Parker,  Samuel  Livermore,  Peter  Livius,  and  Geoi-ge 
Jaffrey,  Esquires,  were  appointed  a  eoraniiltee  "to  collect  and 
pi-int  one  hundred  and  fitly  setts  of  all  the  Acts  and  Laws  of  the 
Province"  then  in  force.  Thi-s  known  as  Fowle's  second  edition, 
bears  the  following  title  :  — 

Actfl  and  Laws  |  of  |  Ilia  Majesty's  Province  [  of  |  New-Hamp- 
shire. I  In  I  New-Englrmd.  |  WithSundryActsof  Parliament  [ 
Bi/  Order  uf  the  General  Atiembly.  \  To  which  is  prefix'd  the  | 
Coramifisious  [  of  ]  President  John  Cuttss,  Esq. ;  |  And  His  E^ 
cellency  |  John  Wentwoith,  Esq.  ;  |  Portatnimth,  Printed  by  I 
iel  and  Robert  Fowle,  |  And  Sold  at  their  Office  near  llie  Slat«^ 
House.  I      1771.  I 

This,  also,  is  a  folio.     It  contains  150  Perpetual  Laws,  15  Acts 
of  Parliament,  or  272  pages ;  and  26  Temporary  Laws,  paged  from 
1  to  51,  inclusive  i  which,  with  title  page,  commissions  (19  pnges), 
and  table  of  cont«nl8  (i),  make  a  totul  of  344  pages.     Round  U 
with  the  foregoing,  some  copies  have  the  laws  enacted  Decembi 
ir.,  1771,  aud  3Iay  28,  1773,  and  a  few  of  a  still  earlier  date,  a 
paged  consecutively  with  the  edilion  of  1771.     In  some  ooj 
there  will  also  be  found,  itiserled  after  page  51  of  the  Tenipor 
Laws,  laws  of  that  class  passed  between  Deceniber  23,  1771,  an4j| 
February   12,    1774,   making  28(J  pages  of  Perpetual,  and  72  q 
Temporary  Laws. 

liussell's  edition  of  1TI6  contains  all  the  laws  in  Fowle's  edilioa  J 


of  1771,  as  ftrw  page  105,  ioolu^ve;  and  tlie  latter  contunaall 
tliat  are  eiiibraceit  in  the  former,  fxcept  seven.  Bolh  the  e<lilions 
of  ITlfi  am)  1761  iionlain  the  law  against  hijrh  treason,  jiassed  in 
the  13tli  of  Anne  ;  but  it  is  sigiiitii^ant  of  the  changed  temiter  of 
the  penpk',  or  of  the  Aatietnblf,  tlial  the  edition  of  1771  baa  no 
law  on  that  subject.  In  1777,  ibe  ABsenibly  enacted  a  Blriugent 
law  ;  bill,  ol'  couree,  the  crime  th«re  sptcified  w.ob  not  "  treason  to 
the  Crown." 

Pursuant  to  the  favoiable  response  of  the  Continental  CongresB, 
made  Noveml)er  3,  1775,  to  the  suggestion  of  ibe  New  Hainpsliire 
Assembly,  a  Provincial  Congress  met  in  Eseter,  and  on  the  2!iit 
of  December  adopted  a  plan  "  of  temporary  governtnent  fur  the  * 
■'  Colony  "  of  New  Hampshire.  This  plan  was  promulgated  on 
the  5th  of  January.  177t),  and  thus  Now  Hampshire  has  the 
dislinclion  of  being  the  first  colony  or  province  to  adopt  a  cou- 
etilnlion  atter  the  outbreak  of  the  Revobilionary  War.t 

In  the  preamble  to  this  couslitution  the  Congress  declared, — 

"  That  wc  uever  snugtit  to  throw  off  our  DepcDdeDce  upon  Great 
Brltaiti,  but  fell  Ourselves  happy  umlcr  ber  Protection,  while  we  could 
eujoy  our  Coitstitutlonitl  Klfthts  bikI  FrivUeKec.  And  tbnt  we  shall  re- 
joice if  sueli  a  Reconi^illBtlati  between  us  and  our  I'areul  State  can  be 
elTecleil  as  filial]  be  approved  by  the  Coiiilnental  Congress." 

In  the  spirit  of  this  deularatioti  ihe  Assembly  refused  to  make 
any  changes  in  the  alalute  laws,  further  tlian  the  exigencies  of  the 
aitnalion  required. 

Soon  after  this,  doubts  having  arisen  whether  their  assumption 
of  government,  and  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
did  not  operate  to  vacate  the  laws  in  force  prior  to  1776,  the  Pro- 
vincial  Congress,  on  the  Olh  of  April,  1777,  passed  an  Act  to  re- 
establish the  general  system  of  laws  jireviously  in  Ibroe.  except 
auoh  as  were  repugnant  to,  or  incompatible  with,  the  new  govern- 
ment, or  the  taws  enacted  to  carry  It  into  effect. 

In  1779  it  was  ordered  that  the  laws  which  had  been  enacted 
by  the  provisional  government  nhould  be  printed.  Accordingly, 
a  volume  coniaiuitig  ueaiiy  all  the  laws  passed  between  Maruh 

•LnwnofSuwUsmp^hire,  printed  IHITBO;  KanaBr  and  ilcMiro'*  HU.  Col.. 
I.,!e(»-i;2. 
t  This  temporary  guvornniiint  lanced  Irom  Jmuiiry  5, 1'tU,  tu  .luno  10,  ITM. 
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21,  1776,  and  April  29,  17S0,  was  issoed  from  the  press  of 
Zachariah  Fowie,  of  Exeter,  naAer  the  oversiglit  of  Soah  Emery. 
Estinire,  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  volume  con- 
titiiia  23.5  pages  of  laws,  whit;h,  wilii  ihe  title-pagv,  tal)li'  of  oon- 
tents  (4),  and  the  new  "Form  of  Government "  (4),  niakea  a  total 
of  245  pages  folio.     The  title  is  as  foHon's  :  — 

Acta  I  and  j  Laws  |  of  the  |  State  '  |  of  ]  Sew  Ilanipshire,  ) 
in  I  Atuerica  |  By  Order  of  tlie  General  Assembly.  |  To  which 
is  prefixed,  the  |  Resolution  of  the  American,  Congress,  |  For 
Establishing  a  Form  of  Government  |  in  New  Hanipshire ;  |  And 
the  I  Resolve  of  the  Frooiiicial  Congress,  |  For  taking  up  Gov- 
ernment in  Forms.  |  With  the  |  Ueclaraliut]  |  of  |  Independ- 
ence. I  America :  |  Printt^d  at  Exeter,  \a  the  Slate  of  |  New- 
Hampshire.  I     M.DCC.LXSX.  I 

On  the  26t!i  of  Februaiy,  1778,  the  Assembly  voted  to  call  a 
State  uonvention  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  periuaneut  govern- 
nienL  This  convention  met  in  Concord  on  the  loth  of  June.  At 
a  subsequent  session,  held  June  S,  1779,  a  constitution  was  agreed 
upon  and  submitted  to  the  people,  by  whom  it  w«s  rejected.  Al 
another  conveniion.  held  on  the  Hret  Tuesday  of  June,  1781,  the 
pi-eviouB  drntl  whs  amended,  and  this  was  sent  to  the  peo|>le,  and 
by  them  rejected.  A  third  nnd  successful  attempt  was  made  in 
nm.  This  constitution  went  into  effect  June  10,  1784 ; 
nnd,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  alteration,  in  1701  and 
in  1850,  it  has  remained  to  this  day  a  monument  of  the  prac- 
tical good  sense  of  the  jieople  of  New  Hampshire  in  17H4. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1784,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Livermore,  chief- 
justice,  JoHiuh  Biirllett,  and  John  Sullivan,  Esquires,  were  ap- 
))oiuted  a  committee  to  revise  the  laws.  On  the  SOlh  of  January, 
17811,  an  order  was  adopted  to  print  all  the  laws  passed  subse- 
quently to  July,  1776,  and  John  Pickering  and  Daniel  Humphreys, 
Esquires,  were  designated  to  supervise  the  press,  and  determine 
"how  many,  and  what  laws  should  be  printed.''  This  collection 
was  printed  and  issued  early  in  1789,  with  the  following  title;  — 

The  ]  Perpetual  Laws  |  o^  the  ]  State  of  JVeic  Ilartip»/iire,  [ 
from  tbe  |  Sesaion   of  the  General  Couit,   July,    1776,  j  to  the  [ 
■  TLIi  Xfle  wu  Btlopted  tl  gepLeml>er,  ITIS. 


Seasion  in  Deceraber,  17R8,  |  continned  into  the  present  year, 
17Si),  [  Ciimpilei)  umi  Arrnngeil  to  tlie  Wishfa  of  |  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Law,  iiml  iiinlei'  |  the  Direction  of  Uie  General  Court.  | 
Printed  from  atteited  copies  of  the  original  Acts.  \  Bliaera 
Servilus  est,  ubi  jus  est  vagum  Btit  Ificogvilutn.  |  PortBiuouth  : 
Nuw-nainpahhe,  printed  by  John  |  Melcher,  M,DCC,LXXXIX.  | 

This  revision,  known  nmung  the  old  lawyers  as  the  "Horn- 
book,"—  Bo  oalled.  it  is  said,  from  ihe  hardnesn  of  the  cover,  —  is 
a  volume  of  255  pages  ootavo. 

Piiiir  to  the  ad  of  February.  1780,  the  law  regulating  the  dis- 
tribution of  iuiestate  estates  had  followed  the  Mosaic  law  in  giv. 
ing  a  double  share  to  tiic  eldest  son.  Hy  the  revised  Ittw,  enacted 
on  that  day,  it  was  provided  that  the  inheritance  shall  descend  in 
etjual  shares  nniong  the  children,  and  tlie  legal  representatives  of 
such  as  are  dead  ;  and  in  case  of  failure  of  children,  shall  descend 
equally  among  the  next  of  kin,  in  equal  degi'ee,  and  those  who 
represent  them.  In  June  following,  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts passed  a  similar  law. 

Id  January,  1790,  Jeremiah  Smith,  Nathaniel  Peabody,  and 
John  Sninnel  Sherburne,  Estjuires,  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  collect  and  revise  the  laws.  Their  report  was  adopted  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1791,  again  revised  and  amended  in  January,  1792,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  In  the  following  Jnne  an  order  was 
adopted  suspending  the  revised  laws  till  Septeml>er  15,  1792,  with 
the  exceptiou  of  a  few  wliich  were  suspended  till  Febi-uary  1, 
1793.  Od  the  20th  of  June,  1792,  an  Act  was  passed  which  ny 
pealeil  nearly  all  the  statutes  enacted  prior  Ut  the  adoption  of  this 
revised  code.  This  edition,  of  1702,  was  the  basis  of  the  Statute 
Law  of  New  Hampshire,  down  to  the  year  1842.  This  is  an  oc- 
tavo  volutne  of  ii!l6  pages,  the  title  of  which  is  as  follows:  — 

The  I  Laws  |  of  the  |  State  of  New- Hampshire,  (  together  with 
the  Ueclai-ation  of  Independence:  |  the  |  Definitive  Treaty  of 
I'eace  |  between  the  |  Unit«d  States  of  America  |  and  His  | 
Britnnntc  Majottty :  |  the  Constitution  of  New- Hampshire,  |  und  | 
Uic  ConsrJtution  of  the  United  States,  ]  with  its  Proposed  Amend- 
mcnts.  ]  •  •  •  I  Portsmouth:  Printed  by  John  Melcher.  | 
1792.  I 
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A  new  edition,  comprising  all  the  laws  then  in  force,  was  pub- 
lished in  1797,  nniierthi-  aniieivisinu  ofNathaiiifl  Adiims,  Estiuiro, 
author  of  the  "  AnuuU  of  Ports tiioulh."  Tliia  an  octavo  of  402 
pages,  with  the  followiug  title;  — 

Thf  I  Laws  I  of  the  ]  Slal^  of  New-Ham]i8hiie,  I  the  |  ConBti- 
tiition  I  of  the  I  State  of  JVhw  JTampahire,  |  and  tlie  |  Constitii- 
tioD  of  the  United  States,  |  uith  its  Proposed  Aiiiendments,  | 
Printed  by  Orderof  the  Hoiioralile  the  General -Coui-t.  |  Staie  of 
Neio  Ilampn/iire  :  |  Portsnoouth  :  |  Printed  by  John  Mebrher,  | 
Printer  to  the  State.  [     1787.  | 

The  next  edition, published  in  ISOo,  uompriNt'd  all  the  laws  then 
in  force,  with  an  Ap|iendi.<c  contMning  sundry  repenled  stutuleB, 
and  the  censua  of  1790  and  ISOO.  This  is  a  volume  of  531  pages 
oetavo.  It  was  compiled,  arranged,  and  indexed  by  Jeremiah 
Smith,  Esquire,  and  printed  in  Dover  by  Samuel  Bnigg,  Jr. 

In  1815  a  still  more  uomplete  edition  was  pnbliithed  under  the 
sujier vision  of  Jeremiah  Siiiitli,  ttien  cliief-justire,  John  P.  Hale, 
and  Moses  Iloilgden,  Esijuires,  who  were  selected  by  »  committee 
of  the  legislature,  of  whirh  the  Hon.  (ieorge  Sullivan  was  chair- 
man.  This  vohiine  oontjiins  a  large  portion  of  the  repealed  stat- 
ute»,  with  vnluahle  notes  l)y  Judge  Smith,  and  absU-act«  of  the 
censns  of  the  Slate  for  1790,  1»00,  and  IblO.  It  w:i8  printed  in 
Exeter  hy  Charles  Norris  &  Co.,  and  is  an  octavo  of  CBS  pages. 

I'nder  the  authority  of  the  Ijegishiture,  Judge  Smith  began  in 
LSI/)  to  publish  the  seseion  laws,  commencing  with  that  year,  and 
such  of  the  repealed  statutes  as  be  judged  uecessai'y  to  be  Icnowu. 
In  1821,  all  the  laws  passed  between  the  June  session  of  181.5 
and  tlie  June  session  of  1821,  luduitive,  and  abstracts  of  the  State 
censns  of  1790,  IHOO,  1810,  and  1820,  were  bmind  into  one 
volume,  with  a  title  page  which  purports'  to  have  been  printed 
by  Norris  A  Co.,  aforesaid,  in  Kxeter,  in  1915.  Tbis  volume 
is  numbered  II.  in  the  title,  the  Revised  StatuU-s  of  181-i  being 
reelioned  number  I.,  as  it  nouhl  appear. 

lu  1S22,  Hie  Probate  Laws  were  reviseil,  under  Legislative 
authority,  by  the  Hon.  Charlee  H.  Atbeiton,  Jolui  llariia,  and 
James  Bai'tlett,  Esquires.  Revisions  of  other  portions  of  tbe 
statutes  were  made  in  1»27,  1!428,  anil  1829,  under  authority,  by 


Chief Juslice  William  A.  Itiohaiibon,  John  Porter  and  Samnel 
D.  lJi'11,  Ksiiuirea.  These  reviseil  lawe,  togtllier  with  llie  unre- 
viBwi  tcxc«iiling  one)  were  included  in  Ilie  vnlmne  piiljlisfaed  in 
1830,  by  iRaiiu  Lutig,  Jr..  in  Hopkititou,  but  [iriiited  in  Conooid 
by  Luther  lioby.     Tliia  is  an  ociavo  of  vii.  and  623  pages, 

In  I  mo,  Cliief- Justice  Joel  Piirkei',  Samuel  D.Bell,  and  Charles 
J.  Fox,  Ke(]uires,  n-ei-e  a|>paiTited  ooniinisBioiiei-s  to  reviee, 
araciid,  and  cuillty  ihe  slatiite  laws.  Tlie  Chief-Juaice  did  not 
act,  Tlie  ottifi-  couimisNionei's  made  their  veporl  to  the  Legisla- 
Inre  in  June,  IS'IS.  This  was  orderetl  to  be  pnnted,  and  farther 
coiisidcratioti  of  the  repoil  was  deft^n-ed  to  ihe  November  seaaion. 
At  Ihat  session,  alter  amendment,  the  i>?port  was  adopted  on  the 
28d  of  December.  This  revision  was  printed  in  Concord,  by 
Carroll  &  Daker,  in  1H4:J,  and  is  n  volume  of  xv.  and  565  pages 
ooLuvo. 

By  antliority  of  the  Legislature,  confeiTed  m  1852,  Ralph  Met- 
cnll^  Calvin  Ainaworth,  and  Samuel  U.  Ayer,  Kaquirea,  compiled 
tile  existing  laws  mider  appropriate  heads  in  chapters.  They 
made  a  partial  report  in  1852,  and  a  full  repoit  in  1F«53,  This  ir 
a  volume  of  xvi,  and  760  ociavo  pages.  It  was  prhited  in  1B53, 
in  Concord,  by  Biitteitield  &  Ilill,  State  printers. 

Id  August,  1K65,  the  Hons.  Samuel  D.  Bell.  Asa  Fowler,  and 
Georgo  y.  Sa«'yer,  were  appointed  coininJsBioners  to  revise, 
atueiid  and  codify  the  slaintc  laws.  They  were  also  instructed  to 
Bapply  appropriate  inargittal  notes  and  citations  of  adjudicated 
uasee.  Their  report,  aftor  iiaving  bi-eu  ainetided  by  a  Committee 
of  Uie  Legislatnre,  waa  adopted  in  1867,  and  makes  a  volume  of 
xvi  and  6T(i  octavo  pages,  which  waa  printed  in  Manchester  in 
186T,  by  John  B.  Clarite,  State  printer. 

By  ttiis  Insi  revision  and  codification,  which  is  siiid  to  be  sntisfac 
toiy  in  most  rcBpects,  there  was  aucotii  pitched  in  New  Hampshire, 
t&xt  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  huudred  years  from  the  institution  of 
nUwful  and  general  government,  that  which  a  wise  and  learned 
statesman,  willing  about  two  ceiiluries  ago,  declared  to  Xm  a 
"  work  wiiTlhy  of  a  pariiamonl,  and  cannot  lie  done  otherwise, — 
to  CBUse  n  review  of  all  our  siaiutes.  to  repeal  such  as  (hey  shall 
judge  inconvenient  lo  remain,  iu  forc«;  to  confirm  those  which  thuy 
shall  think  lit  tostand,  nnd  those  several  statutes  which  are  confuscrj, 
BOne  repugtiant  to  others,  many  touching  the  same  mutters,  to  be 
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reduced  into  certainty,  all  of  one  subject  into  one  statale,  that 
perspicuity  and  clearness  may  appear  in  written  laws." 

Besides  the  State  Constitution,  the  statutes  enacted  by  the 
Legislature,  and  the  common  law  of  the  State,  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  are  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
to  all  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the  same,  and  to  the 
laws  of  Congress. 

The  Common  law  of  England  and  the  statutes  of  Parliament 
in  amendment  of  it,  so  far  as  they  were  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  were  in  force  in  New  Hampshire  from  the 
first  settlement  And,  because  it  was  a  Royal  Province,  from 
that  time  down  to  the  actual  acknowledgment  of  American 
Independence  neither  the  people  by  popular  vote,  nor  royal 
governors  or  presidents,  nor  public  assemblies,  nor  any  usurping 
power  could  lawfully  do  any  act  that  might  operate  in  any  degi-ee 
as  an  abridgment  or  suspension  or  extinction  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Crown ;  nor  during  any  moment  was  that  sovereignty  ceded 
or  withdrawn. 
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AHNUAL  MEETINO,  OCTOBER  31st,  1878.  AT  TBK  HALL  OF  TBE 
SOCIETY,  IN  WORCESTEB. 


The  PrcBident,  Hon.  Stephen  Salibbcbt,  in  tlie  clmir. 

The  record  of  the  laat  meeting  waa  read  and  approved. 

Hon,  Emobt  Wabhbokn  read  the  report  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Haven,  the  Librarifin,  aud  Mr.  Paine,  the  Treasurer, 
read  their  annual  reports,  which,  together  with  timt  of  Mr. 
Wasubitrn,  were,  on  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Eu.ia,  adopted  and 
rufeiTcd  to  the  Committee  of  Fnbliuation,  to  be  printed  at 
their  discretion. 

The  Recording  SecreUiry  reported  from  the  Connci]  tho 
names  of  the  following  geutleuien  as  candidateit  for  mem- 
bership of  the  Society: 

Prof.  Fkancis  a.  Walkee,  of  New  Ilavcn,  Conn.;  Dr. 
J.  R.  Fabqukarbon,  of  Davenport,  Iowa ;  Dr.  C  Herhahm 
Bekenut,  of  Merida,  Yucatan  ;  Hon.  Alphonbo  Tajt,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  they  were,  by  ballot,  unanimously 
elected. 

Hon.  Edward  L.  Davis  and  Qeoroe  Dexteb,  Esq.,  were 
appointed  to  receive  the  hullotfi  for  President  of  the  Society 
for  the  ensuing  year.  They  reported  that  the  Hon.  Stephen 
&ALIBBURT,  LL.IX,  was  nnanimouBly  elected,  and  he  accepted 
the  office. 
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Hon.  P.  Emory  Aldjbich,  Hon.  Kichard  Frothinoham, 
and  Maj.  Ben:  Perley  Poore,  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  nominate  the  other  officers  of  the  Society.  They  made 
the  following  report,  and  the  gentlemen  therein  named 
were,  by  ballot,  unanimously  elected : 

Vice  Presidents  : 

IJon.  Benjamin  Franklin  Thomas,  LL,D.,  Boston, 
James  Lenox,  Esq,,  New  York. 

Council : 

Hon.  IsAAO  Davis,  LL,D.,  Worcester, 

8amuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. 

JoBEP9  Sa,rgent,  M.D.,  Worcester. 

Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  CD.,  Worcester. 

Hon.  Richard  Frothinqham,  LL.D.,  Charlestown. 

Hon.  Henry  Chapin,  LL.D.,  Worcester. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence. 
Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  LL.D.,  Hartford. 

Secretary  of  Domestic  Correspondence. 
Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  LL.D.,  Cambridge. 

Recording  Secretary. 
Col.  John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester. 

Treasurer. 
Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester. 


Committee  of  Ihtblication  .• 
Samitel  F.  Haven,  Esf].,  W^orcester. 
Rev.  E,  E.  Halk,  Boeton. 
CiiASLits  Deame,  LL.D.,  C»iubrtdge. 

Aiidifort: 
Ilon.  Isaac  Davis,  LL.D.,  Worcester. 
Hon.  Ehenkzeb  Tobekv,  FUchburK- 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Hoab,  it  was  voted,  that  in 
tlie  opinion  of  the  Sofiiety  it  ia  desirnble  tliat  the  bnilding 
be  eiilHrged,  as  proposed  in  the  Report  of  tlie  Council,  and 
that  that  portion  of  the  Report  be  referred  to  the  Council 
with  aiitliorit;  to  act. 

Ckables  C  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  presented  the  follow- 
ing paper : 

The  year  wliich  ia  now  closing  has  not  onlj  included  nninerDiia 
cententiiut  anniversarioa  of  events  in  our  revolutionary  period,  but 
it  has  also  inchideil  the  bi-uentt-nnial  aniiiveraaries  of  many  of  tbe 
most  important  incidents  in  Philip's  War.  And,  I  think,  it  can- 
not have  eicaped  tho  notioe  of  ineinbera  of  this  Society  tbat 
many  of  these  bi-uenlennial  anniversaries  have  been  celebrated  on 
the  wrong  day.  In  attempting  to  change  old  style  into  new  style 
the  local  liifUiriaiis  and  eoniuiitteas  of  arrangements  have  been 
apparently  as  much  bewildered  as  Milton's  fallen  angels  arguing  of 

"  Fixed  faU,  tnt  will,  fbrckiiuwledga  ibaolute"; 
and  Bome  seem  to  have  retreated  ia  despair  at  the  dark  problem. 

Last  rear  the  bi-ceuleuary  of  tlit  battle  of  Bloody  Brook  was 
celebrated  im  the  17th  of  Septeintn'r;  the  battle  waa  fought  ou 
Ihi!  ISili  of  September,  167S,  old  style,  which  (corresponds  with 
the  SSlh  of  Sepieruber,  new  style.  Medtield  was  burnt  by  the 
Indiana  Kehrunry  21st,  1G7.I-6,  and  its  bi-oenteunial  wan  cete- 
bratorl  on  the  21*1  of  liiat  February,  which  tbe  orator  of  the  day 
■aid  coD'esponded  with  l^ebruary  21st,  1G75,  old  style.  The 
proper  date  for  the  crlebraliuD  would  have  been  Karch  Sd.     The 
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fiplit  at  Sudbury  occarred  either  on  the  18th  or  the  2l8t  of  April, 
old  Htjle,  the  weighl  of  autborily  being  in  favor  of  the  latler 
diite,  liut  the  local  celebration  took  place  on  tbe  18th  of  A]irtl :  it 
nhoiiUl  hnve  been  either  April  28th  or  May  1st.  But  tbe  most 
ourioiin  biundiT  was  committed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society,  who  com  me  mo  tat  ed  the  death  of  Philip 
(Angust  IZ,  1676)  oc  the  24th  of  August,  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  August  24th,  new  style.  coiTeaj)oDds  with  AugUHt 
12lh.  1076,  old  style.  From  the  eleventh  volume  of  tbe  memoirs 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  we  learn  that  he  was  under  n  similar 
error  when  he  wrote  his  address  on  the  New  England  Confe<l- 
ersoy  of  1643.  He  thought  the  celebration  ought  to  take  place 
on  the  81st  of  May,  instead  of  May  29th;  and  a  distinguiebed 
■iitit]UBi'y,  Mr.  James  Savage,  labored  long  and  vainly  to  make 
him  understand  Ibat  May  2!)lli,  new  style,  is  the  day  which  cor- 
responds with  May  19th,  1643,  old  style.  Mr.  Adams's  failure  to 
■ee  this  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  how  deep  an 
interest  he  took  in  astronomical  science. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  couiinlttee  of  the  Pil- 
grim Society,  of  which  Mr.  Savage,  Judge  Warren,  and  Dr. 
Shurtleff,  were  members,  preeented  a  very  lucid  and  admirable 
report  on  this  subject  of  the  coiTespondence  of  old  style  and  new 
style  i  and  on  their  reconimendatiou  December  2 1  si  was  adopted 
as  tbe  proper  date  (or  commemorating  the  landing  of  tbe  Pilgrims 
And  as  we  n)eet  here  to-day  I  am  reminded  that  this  Society  too 
has  rectified  an  eaily  erior.  and  has  adopted  October  21hI  as  the 
true  annivei'sary  of  tbe  landing  of  Columbus. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  should  now  take  any  action  on  tbe 
errors  which  I  have  pointed  out.  But  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
expressing  a  hope  that  if  any  memlteT  of  this  society  shall  be 
charged  with  the  duly  of  delivering  a  bi-oentennial  addi-ess  he 
will  see  to  it  that  the  right  daj  is  selected  for  the  celebration. 

A  brief  discussion  followed,  in  which  Rev.  Dr.  Kllj8, 
Sauukl  V.  Haven,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Samuul  A.  Gk^ien  took 
pari,  mnl  on  motion  of  Uuu.  F.  H.  Dewey,  the  paper  ww 
referred  to  llie  Coiiiniittee  of  Publication. 

Col.  John   D.  WAtsniiLKN    catlcil  attention    to  the    present 


attitude  of  the  Verrazzano  controversy,  and  made  a  few 
remarks  iipoo  the  subject,  substantially  as  follows  : — 

Ttie  lime  seems  not  yet  to  liave  hnve  arrived  when  this  society 
should  attempt  to  render  a  judicial  decision  upon  the  claims  made 
in  behalf  of  Jolin  Verrazzano  to  the  distinction  of  being  tlie  dis- 
coverer of  a  large  portion  of  the  North  American  coast  In  tlie 
year  1521,  nor  have  the  arguments  on  the  one  side  and  the  other 
yet  been  fully  submitted.  The  members  of  the  society  will  recall 
the  biief  discussion  of  the  subject  which  took  place  at  the  meet- 
ing in  Boston  in  April  laal.  It  may  be  well  to  state  the  present 
condition  of  the  cause.  The  general  course  of  belief  on  the 
subject  for  more  than  three  hundred  yearn  is  well  known.  Dr. 
Kohl  (in  his  History  of  the  Discoveiy  of  the  East  Coast  of  North 
America,  published  in  1869)  gives  a  fair  statement  of  what  was 
the  general  belief  on  this  subject  during  that  period.  The  papers 
published  by  the  late  Buckingham  ^mith  were  alluded  to  at  the 
last  meeting,  in  which  doubts  were  thrown  over  the  genuineness 
of  the  whole  story,  Mr,  Brevoort's  argument  in  favor  of  the 
claim,  Mr.  Murphy's  elaborate  presentation  of  the  opposite  view, 
and  Mr.  DeCosta's  "Plea  for  stay  of  judgment,"  wyre  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  souiety.  But  the  ar^ments  were  not  yet 
exhausted.  Our  distinguished  associate,  K.  II.  Mnjiir,  Esii..  oi 
Loudon,  has  puJblished  in  the  July  number  of  Ihe  Lonilon  Geo- 
graphical Magaeine  a  brief  article,  in  which  Mr.  Murphy's  views 
of  the  case  are  vigorously  and  souiewhal  sharply  controverted. 
A  contemporaneous  and  able  article  appears  in  the  July  number 
of  the  American  Quarterly  Chui-cb  lleview,  also  strongly  sup- 
porting Verrazeario's  claim  and  opposing  the  views  of  Mr.  Mur- 
phy. The  Hnal  reply  of  Kir.  Murphy  to  those  arguments  will  be 
looked  fur  with  great  interest,  and  that  reply  will  be  almost  indis- 
pensable to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  ou  the  subject.  Colonel 
Washburn  sddeil  the  eipiessioii  of  a  ho|)e  that  Mr.  Deane  will 
close  the  whole  case  by  a  judicial  decision  whiuh,  like  all  his  final 
deciHious  of  historiuul  questiouii,  shall  be  subject  neither  to  error 
Dor  appeal. 

The  Pbrsidknt,  Rev.  Dr.  £u,ia,  and  Mr.  Duahb,  spoke 
brieHyon  the  saute  subjoci;  tlie  last  uatued  gentleman  allud- 
ing especially  to  tlie  maps  referred  to  in  the  discuBKiuu. 
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A  brief  allusion  was  made  by  Hon.  Isaac  Davis  to  Hr. 
Losbinq's  views  witli  referenco  to  the  old  mill  at  Newport, 
but  no  discussion  followed. 

Mr.  IIavkn  stated  that  tlie  Society  has  lately  received  f 
large  volume  containing  tliu  original  drawiugs  for  Bunker 
Ilill  Muoumeut.  Hon.  Richabd  Fkothinoham,  LL.D., 
urnde  some  interesting  statements  on  this  subject,  and  in 
reference  to  the  recent  discussion,  tending  to  sliow  that  the  J 
Monument  was  designed  by  the  sculptor  Greenough.^ 
Possibly  the  original  suggestion  cnme  from  Greenough, 
and  the  details  were  worked  out  by  Willard,  or  others. 
The  matter  was  one  of  historical  interest  and  likely  to 
come  more  prominently  into  notice. 

Hon.  P.  Emory  Aldrico,  called  attention  to  the  collection 
of  Church  Manuals  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Libra- 
rian, and  said  they  would  form  a  supplement  of  considerable 
value  to  the  large  number  of  town  and  other  local  histories, 
with  which  the  Library  of  the  Society  was  already  furnished : 

iKt.  Many  of  these  manuals  contahi  statements  of  intoreating 
facts,  connected  with  the  early  settlement  of  the  New  Englnnd 
towns  and  the  organization  of  churches,  not  found  in  more  ex- 
tended histories.  They  also  exhibit  sinking  endence  of  the 
growtii  and  changes  of  religious  behcta  and  thought  in  the 
chiu'chea,  and  societies  with  which  these  churches  have  been 
connected. 

2d.  In  the  early  history  of  the  New  England  cliuruhea  the 
articles  of  faith  and  covenaula  were  quite  brief,  conlainiiig  only  a 
general  statement  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  church. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  last  ctmtury,  and  the  beginning  of  this, 
the  articles  of  faith  becaniu  more  elaborate,  and  entered  much 
more  into  the  details  of  i-eligiwus  bt^lief. 

In   nmny  dmrches  organixed    within  the   last  few  yearn  the 
tendency  seems  to  he  to  return  to  the  sim^ile  form  of  early  tiniM  J 
iu  the  sUtemeuta  of  the  creed  or  articles  of  faith. 
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Sd.  These  manuals  also  present  a  sinking  contrast  in  the 
length  and  permanency  of  pastorates  in  early  times  as  compared 
with  the  present.  In  the  early  years  of  the  New  England 
churches  pastorates  of  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  years,  were  not 
infrequent. 

4th.  The  membership  of  the  churches,  as  stated  in  these 
manuals,  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  female  members  now  than  formerly. 

Several  of  the  manuals  collected  by  Judge  Aldrioh  con- 
tain highly  interesting  accounts  of  the  planting  of  churches 
of  the  New  England  type  in  the  Western  and  Middle  States, 
and  of  the  severe  struggles,  not  to  say  persecutions,  through 
which  many  of  them  passed. 

Kev.  Edwabd  H.  Hall,  of  Worcester,  alluded  to  the 
creed  of  the  Church  at  Plymouth,  the  first  in  the  country, 
which  has  never  been  changed  since  the  establishment  of 
that  church. 

The  meeting  then  dissolved. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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In  presenting  their  semi-aiin  ual  report,  the  Council  of  the 
AmericRQ  Antiquarian  Society  arc  reminded  that  they  are 
living  in  the  Centennial  year  of  our  birth  aa  a  nation,  and 
that  something  more  may,  perhapB,  be  expected  at  their 
hands  than  the  customary  paesing  noti<:o  of  tlie  events  since 
their  last  meeting,  witli  which  the  Society  have  been  imme- 
diately asBociated.  It  haB,  indeed,  been  a  century  fuller  of 
evente  of  grL'at  and  lasting  interest  in  the  world's  history 
than  any  that  has  preceded  it,  in  the  birth,  revolution  and 
emancipation  of  nations,  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  in 
the  advance  of  science,  social,  political  and  physical,  in  (he 
useful  arts  and  in  the  improvement,  in  all  things,  in  the 
condition  of  the  race. 

But  the  work  which  such  a  review  contemplates  has  been 
BO  ably  done  by  others  at  commemorative  celebrations  dur- 
ing the  current  year,  and  has  been  so  signally  epitomized, 
as  it  were,  by  the  unparalleled  exposition  of  what  the  coun- 
try has  achieved  in  its  arts  and  its  industries,  which  has 
been  in  progress  for  the  last  half-year  in  Philadelphia,  that 
it  may  be  safely  left  to  the  record  that  has  already  been 
made,  to  preserve  for  ixtsterity  the  memories  of  the  century 
of  our  national  life  whiuh  hna  just  closed.  It  is  moreover  ft 
matter  of  national  oongratuUtion   that  upon  a  suggestion 
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einannting  from  a  liigh  sonrce,  bo  many  contributions  to  our 
local  and  general  liistor}'  have  been  made  dnring  the  present 
year,  by  tlie  way  of  collecting  and  preserving  the  events 
whicb  have  rendered  tbia  century  so  illustrious.  Tiie  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence was  also  made  an  occasion  for  contributions  of 
this  character  in  the  more  ambitious  form  of  orations,  and 
it  is  from  these  and  similar  Bources  that  the  staple  of  a 
more  complete  history  of  the  inner  life  of  tlie  nation  is  to 
be  derived  titan  any  which  baa,  thus  far,  been  supplied.  It 
is  in  this  way,  moreover,  tliat  posterity  is  to  know  how 
mucb  the  country  owes  of  its  true  greatness  and  of  the 
.ultimate  success  of  the  revolution  in  which  it  engaged,  to 
the  little  democracies  into  which  it  was  divided,  and  in 
which  a  pervading  public  sentiment  was  kept  actively  alive, 
and  tlie  people,  moved  by  a  common  impulse,  achieved  their 
independence  as  one  nation. 

If  we  now  recur  to  what  lias  occurred  in  the  history  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society  since  its  last  semi-annual  meeting, 
the  iucidents  have  been  few,  and  there  is  cause  to  congratu- 
late its  members  in  the  general  prosperity  of  its  affairs.  In 
the  spared  lives  of  their  associates  they  have  another  cause 
of  gratitude. 

The  only  loss  by  death  of  any  of  these  which  the  Society^ 
bus  to  notice  since  their  last;  meeting,  is  tliat  of  the  Rev. 
William  Buel  Sprague,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Flushing,  N.  T., 
who  liied  May  7,  1876,  at  the  age  of  eigbty-one  years,  hav- 
ing been  born  October  16,  1735.  He  was  born  at  Andover^ 
Conn.,  was  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1815,  and  spent  the  fol 
lowing  year  as  a  tutor  in  a  private  family  in  Yirginiu.  Ho 
then  studied  theology  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
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and  in  1819  was  Bcttled  over  the  CongregntioQul  Cliiircli 
and  Society  in  West  S]jringfield.  In  1829  he  wcepteii  a 
call  from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  AUmny,  and 
was  ilB  pastor  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  He  resigned  the 
offiuo  ill  1869,  when  he  was  "4  years  of  age,  and  soon  after 
removed  to  Fiuehing,  where  lie  Bi»cnt  the  remainder  of  liis 
days.  He  reiteived  tlie  degree  of  Doutor  of  Divinity  from 
Guhirahia  College  in  18:28,  and  from  Harvard  in  1848,  and 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Princeton,  in  1859,  To 
Ilia  eminent  qualifications  as  a  learned  theologian  and 
popular  preacher,  lie  added  tlie  genial  qualities  of  an  agree- 
able gentleman,  a  fiiitlifiil  and  acceptable  pastor,  anil  a 
scholar  of  broad  and  liberal  eultnre.  He  had,  in  addition 
to  tliesG  qualities,  in  a  marked  degree,  all  tlie  heat  charac 
terietics  of  a  tirst  cIhbb  antiquary.  The  number  of  publi- 
cations which  he  left  may  serve  to  show  in  how  broad  a  field 
he  devoted  the  diligent  labors  of  a  busy  life.  Hie  published 
sermons,  addresses  and  orations  were  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five.  His  principal  work  was  the  "Annals  of 
the  American  I'nlpit,"  of  which  nine  volumes  have  been 
publisliod,  and  a  tenth  is  ready  for  the  press.  He  published, 
moreover,  the  lives  of  Dr.  GritHu,  Dr.  Morso  and  President 
Dwigbl,  besides  "Letters  to  a  Daughter,"  "Letters  from 
Europe,"  "Lectures  to  Young  People,"  "Lectures  on  Re- 
vivals," and  "Contrast  between  True  and  False  Christianity." 
Ills  taste  early  led  him  to  collect  autograph  maniiscripte, 
in  whiuh  he  indulged  with  (listinguishcd  suecess  and  mitirlng 
perseverance,  till  he  had  acuamulated  au  immense  amount 
of  interesting  material.  Among  these  are  a  portion  of 
Wasliington's  private  oorrespondence,  two  complete  sets  of 
the  autographs  of  the  aigoers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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pendence,  s  complete  set,  the  only  one  in  existenoe,  of  the 
autographs  of  the  Generale  of  the  Kevohitiou  conmniBsioned 
bv  Congre&a,  hU  the  English  Sovereigns  from  Jamca  I.,  all 
the  French  Sovei'eigiis  from  Louis  XIV.,  together  with  a 
great  nuraber  of  those  of  dietingiiished  men  and  wcjinen  of 
the  ISth  and  19Ch  centuries.  The  whole  fills  fonr  large  cases. 
He  was  liiree  liinea  married,  liis  first  wife  being  a  daaghter 
of  Gen.  William  Eaton,  of  Brimfield,  whoso  name  la  honor- 
ably asBociated  with  our  war  with  the  Barbary  Ststea,  his 
second  and  third  being  daughters  of  Hon.  Samuel  Lathrop,  i 
of  AVt'St  Springtielfi. 

Tlie  foregoing  facts  in  the  biography  of  Dr.  Sprague  haToH 
been  principally  borrowed  from  a  recent  obituary  record  of 
llie  graduates  of  Yale  College.  But  his  name  holds  an  hon- 
orable plate  iu  the  several  collections  of  American  Biogra- 
phy. Nor  have  the  Council  felt  at  lilierty  to  indulge  in 
anything  more  than  an  outline  of  some  of  the  facts  in  the 
biographical  sketch  of  a  member  of  the  Society,  by  i 
bo  lias  made  himself  honored  in  life  and  his  me 
respected.  It  is  no  purpose  of  these  notices  to  render  tbeti| 
tbe  occasion  of  personal  en  logy.  But  for  one  who  to% 
thirty  years  liad  been  a  member,  and,  from  1846  to  1858,  i 
Vice-President  of  tlie  Society,  it  would  be  obviously  doJi^ 
injucitice  to  tliemselves  as  well  as  to  the  memory  of  oaefl 
widely  known  and  respected,  to  have  said  less  than  t 
have  done. 

We  have  spoken  of  tbe  general  prosperity  of  the  Souiog 
the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  tbe  accompanyiiij 
reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Librarian.  But  it  may  1 
proper,  in  this  connection,  to  remind  tbo  Society  that  thi 
time  line  oome  wbcn  the  oouaaion  for  availing  tbemselvea  t 
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the  thoughtful  liberality  of  tlie  President  in  the  donation  of 
land  aod  money  for  the  enlargement  of  their  Library  baild- 
ing,  aeeius  to  be  iai))erativ-ely  culled  tor. 

Although,  for  the  reasooB  already  stated,  it  would  bo  ill- 
timed  to  attempt  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  changes 
through  which  our  country  hae  been  passing  during  the  last 
eentnry,  it  seems  an  apt  occasion  tu  recur  to  the  germ  of 
the  body  politic  which  iu  that  time  has  grown  and  been 
developed  into  a  mighty  nation,  strong  in  everything  which 
makes  a  free  and  prosperous  people. 

The  pliuiliug  of  New  England  has  been  a  favorite  theme 
of  orators  and  historians,  till  the  names  and  deeds  of  those 
who  were  tho  actors  in  it  have  become  a  part  of  onr  familiar 
history.  We  admire  their  courage,  we  honor  their  fidelity 
to  principle  and  duty,  and  we  wonder  at  the  sad  and  sombre 
picture  they  exhibit  of  ascetic  faith  and  religious  bigotry  ; 
and  it  is  only  when  we  have  studied  into  tho  underlying 
principles  of  action  upon  which  these  rest,  that  we  begin  to 
nnderutand  the  true  relatiou  there  is  between  the  men  who 
founded  New  England  and  their  opinions,  aud  tho  character 
and  thrift  of  an  enlire  nation.  They  were  parts  and  olislioots 
of  the  Puritans  of  England,  and  brought  with  them,  in  its 
beat  form,  tho  spirit  of  Puritanism  which  had  been  struggling 
st  home  against  tho  doctriue  of  arbitrary  power  in  church 
and  etate,  and  they  infused  tliis  into  the  social  and  political 
lite  of  the  colonies,  till  it  vitalized  tlie  thoughta  and  opinions 
of  a  new  continent,  while  it  reacted  upon  those  of  the  people 
of  llic  old.  While  it  taught  the  equality  of  men  before  God 
and  the  law,  it  laid  the  foundation  for  tlmt  other  dogma  of  a 
free  government,  that  rulers  hold  power  not  by  birth  and 
blood,  but  by  tlie  consent  of  those  who  are  governed. 


But  in  trenting  of  FuritBniBm,  it  is  its  spirit  as  nn  element 
of  power  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  not  any  of  its 
particular  phases,  except  as  they  illustrate  the  character  of 
that  power.  »No  matter  in  wliat  form  we  have  to  contem- 
plate it,  whether  before  the  Court  of  Star  Clmiiiber  or 
High  Couimission,  defying,  with  undaunted  brow  the  terrors 
of  confiscation  and  the  dungeon  for  refusing  to  conform  to 
the  exactions  of  the  church,  or  iu  the  abasement  and 
humility  of  prayer  and  eonfeaaion  in  the  conventicle,  or  in 
the  fierce  and  deadly  charge  of  battle  at  Naseby  or  Worces- 
ter, it  illustrated  that  responsibility  to  one's  own  conscience, 
that  fearless  avowal  of  obedience  to  duty,  and  that  courage 
which  faces  death  without  faltering,  to  resist  oppression 
and  vindicate  the  rights  of  freemen,  which  signalized  Puri- 
tanism in  whatever  phase  it  was  exhibited.  Nor  are  we  to 
Btop  in  our  researches  for  its  origin  aud  development  at  the 
point  in  English  history,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  it  is  said  to  have  tirst  received  tlie  name  by 
which  it  became  designated.  That  was  but  a  new  and  char- 
acteristic manifestation  of  a  spirit  as  old  as  Alfred,  and  as 
undying  as  the  love  of  liberty,  which  had  its  birth  in  the 
old  Saxon  nature  of  the  English  people.  It  entered  into 
the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  English  common  law, 
and  wherever  that  prevailed  it  became  an  active  principle  in 
behalf    of    individual   responsibility   and    personal    rights. 

There  were,  for  centuries,  in  the  English  people  two 
antagonistic  principles  in  the  idea  of  government — absolote 
prerogative  in  opposition  to  the  rcsponsihility  of  rulers  to 
their  subjects.  The  first  of  these  came  in  with  Feudalism, 
at  the  oonquest,  but  it  found  a  spirit  iu  the  concjuered 
Saxons,  which  serfdom  and  slavery  could  nut  wholly  crush 
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out.  Another  clement  which,  at  ttmes,  stood  between  tlietn, 
&nd  at  others  sought  to  override  tbem  both,  was  that  of 
religions  aentiraent,  which  had  been  n  characteriatic  of  that 
people  as  a  nation  aa  far  back  ae  its  history  goes.  There 
wa8  a  struggle  between  the  Poiie  and  Royalty,  each  to  pre- 
vent the  ascendency  of  the  other,  while  the  old  Saxon  epirit 
which  had  been  bred  and  nurtured  in  the  cuiincils  of  the 
State,  waa  kept  alive  among  the  j>eople  till  it  found  an 
expression,  at  last,  in  the  words  of  Magna  Chartn,  no 
inconeiderahle  part  of  which  had  been  borrowed  from  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  embodied  the  Saxon 
notions  of  liberty  and  personal  right.  This  was  a  step 
onward  in  the  struggle  which  was  taking  a  mure  definite 
form,  between  the  spirit  of  absolutism  and  that  of  personal 
freedom  in  thought  and  action.  And  the  Magna  Charta 
only  became  the  eetablished  and  unquestioned  birthright  of 
Englishmen  after  it  had  been  renewed  and  repruelaimed 
some  thirty  times,  and  by  successive  kings  of  England.  It 
was  this  spirit  of  resistance  to  absolute  power,  whether  in 
church  or  state,  united  with  a  strong  religious  sentiment, 
which,  after  struggling  with  the  crowned  heads  of  England 
from  Henry  VIII.  to  Charles  L,  gained  a  respite  from 
tyranny  and  oppression  during  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and,  at  last,  gave  vitality  and  shape  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  IfiSS.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  detect  the  preva- 
lence of  this  spirit  in  every  stiigo  of  English  history.  To 
cherisli  and  give  it  activity  was  a  part  of  the  mission  of 
Wieklitfe  with  his  Uiblo,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
It  withstood  the  cruel  mockery  of  justice  by  tlie  Star 
Chamber  and  the  High  Coiti mission,  till  they  were  both 
blotted  out  by  tliu  acUoti  of  a  I'uritan  Parliament,  in  the 
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time  of  Charlee  I.  It  animated  and  inspired  the  Knglieli 
ParliamentB  in  their  conflict  with  the  prerogative,  and  with- 
stood the  fcfFortB  of  the  crown  to  override  the  laws  by  levy- 
ing unlawful  subsidies,  and  hriiiging  the  government  into 
conformity  with  the  royal  will,  till  the  king  was  at  last 
forced,  against  hie  consent,  to  grant  the  Petition  of  Kight 
which  was  to  stand  between  the  snbject  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  despotic  power.  This  Petition  of  Eight,  hardly 
Beeond  to  Magna  Oharta  itaelf  in  importance,  was  drawn 
up  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  of  Puritan  fame,  and  was  enacted  by 
a  Puritan  Parliament.  And  I  have  mentioned  it  rather  by 
way  of  example  of  what  Puritanism  was  then  aecomplisliing 
than  to  speak  of  its  provisions  in  detail.  The  suppression 
of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Coramisaion  courts  followed, 
aa  I  have  already  stated,  and  the  judges  of  England,  who, 
until  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  were  dependent  upoii 
the  favors  of  the  crown,  were  now,  tor  the  first  time,  gifted 
with  independence;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  conrU,  which 
had  been  carried  on  in  the  Latin  language,  were  rendered 
intelligible  by  changing  it  to  the  English.  The  natioQ 
had  taken  suuli  a  start  that  even  the  folly  and  blindness 
which  had  brunglit  back  a  second  Charles  to  the  throne, 
though  aimed  at  Puritan  supremacy,  was  foiled  in  the 
attempt  by  tlie  undying  spirit  of  freedom  which  still  per^ 
vaded  the  sober  judgment  of  the  people.  It  still  went  on 
ttcliieving  new  triumphs,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  of 
Charles  II.,  the  permanent  establishment  of  tlie  independent 
tenure  of  the  judges,  the  Bill  of  Uights  and  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  among  the  royal  acts  of  William  at  the  Revohi- 
tion,  were  some  of  the  peruiauent  fruits  which  marked  ita 
progress. 


Nor  can  we  fail  to  remark  in  this  rapid  review,  how  many 
of  the  fiitidacnental  principles  of  her  constitution  England 
owes  to  her  Pnritan  habits  of  thonght  and  bolief.  It  mattered 
not  tlifit  thoy  took  new  forms  or  acted  under  new  names. 
The  Puritaniam  of  the  Commonwealth  took  a  new  name  at 
the  Revolution  of  "88,  but  it  had  been  only  waiting,  during 
the  interval,  for  tho  hour,  which  came  at  last,  when  it  should 
make  itself  felt  in  cliurch  and  state  by  the  light  of  a  grow- 
ing intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  people  aa  to  the  measnre 
and  the  mttans  of  protection  of  tlieir  rights, 

I  am  fully  sustained  in  what  I  have  claimed  for  English 
Puritanism  by  a  recent  writer  upon  English  history  (Mr. 
Green),  who  uses  this  langnagu:  "  In  the  revolution  of  1688, 
Puritanism  did  the  work  of  civil  liberty  which  it  had  failed 
to  do  in  that  of  1642— slowly  but  steadily  it  introduced  its 
own  seriousness  and  purity  into  Englieh  society,  English 
literature,  English  politics.  The  whole  history  of  English 
progress  since  the  restoration,  on  its  moral  and  spiritual 
sides,  has  been  the  history  of  Puritanism."  And  in  this  it 
borrowed  a  new  energy  from  the  reflected  influence  of  the 
Puritanism  of  New  England. 

It  is  with  this  that,  as  uu  American  association,  this 
Soeioty  has  chiefly  to  deal.  Indeed,  all  that  has  beon 
said  hws  been  intended  as  introductory  oiily  to  the  Puritan- 
ism of  New  England.  Witli  its  history,  every  one  who  has 
any  claims  to  the  character  of  an  antiquary,  is  already 
familiar.  They  know  liow  tlie  little  church  of  Separatists 
was  gathered  at  Scrooby  anU  found  its  way  to  Plymouth. 
Tlioy  are  already  familiar  with  the  transition,  in  form, 
through  which  Wintlirop  and  the  Massachnsetts  colonists 
passed,  upon  leaving  tlie  mother  clmrcli,  and  crossing  the 


Atkntlu  to  found  a  free  oommonwealth  upon  the  liseis  of 
an  independent  church,  and  a  government  framed  and 
admiDiBtered  by  the  people.  They  know  liow  the  Btrcam  of 
Enfjlieli  Puritaniem,  though  like  the  fiibled  river  of  Greoi-o 
it  disappeared  for  a  while,  after  the  restoration  of  CharlcB, 
was  found  again  beyond  the  soa,  in  all  its  primitive  parity 
and  power.  But  with  the  details  by  which  the  free  institu- 
tions which  we  now  enjuy,  were  built  up  and  estnbltBhed 
upon  the  foundation  liiid  in  a  Puritan  commonwealth,  hU  are 
not  equally  familiar.  It  may  be  well  to  recall  some  of  them. 
And  the  tirat  that  presents  itself,  ie  the  compact  of  govern- 
ment formed  on  hoard  the  Mayflower,  by  which  a  company 
of  men,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdictiou  of  no  organic  law,  voluntarily,  and  of  their  own 
accord,  took  upon  themselves  the  responsibilities  of  a  "Civil 
Body  Politic,"  and  snbmlttetj  themaclves  to  the  restraint  of 
law  which  their  eqnals  and  associates  might  see  fit  to  impose 
for  the  general  good  of  the  colony  they  were  about  to  found. 
It  was  without  precedent,  and  that  compact  of  civil  govern- 
ment, the  tirst  the  world  had  ever  Been,  had  within  it  the 
elements  of  every  free  constitution  nnder  whitrh  the  people 
of  this  grsat  nation  are  now  living.  What  a  contrast  is 
here  presented  between  this  Puritan  Colony  of  Plymouth, 
and  the  so-called  colony  of  Popham  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
which  struggled,  disorganized  and  discouraged,  for  a  single 
winter  and  disappeared  forever  —  the  one  the  geroi  of  a 
nationality  that  stretches  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  other  the 
ephemeral  life  of  a  barren  stock  that  never  took  root  in  the 
soil  on  which  it  was  planted.  It  mattered  not  that  the 
Plymouth  men  came  without  a  charter  or  a  form  of  govern- 
ment.    They  were  a  law  to  themselves,  and  conscience 
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wfta  the  arbiter  they  obeyed.  It  was  ou  account  of  that 
instinctive  reverence  tor  law  wtiieli  still  (jliarauterizea  every 
New  England  commiimty  whetever  gathered. 

Tlio  Puritans  of  MH8sa<;!]ii setts,  on  the  other  hand, 
brought  with  tlicio  a  charter  nnd  the  t'onns  of  civil  govern- 
ment. These  embodied  [mndples  which  became  inwrongbt 
into  the  laws  of  the  colony  and  are  in  full  vigor  to-day,  till 
lliey  have  become  so  familiar  that  few  stop  to  inquire  into 
their  source  or  origin.  How  few,  for  instaiiee,  have  ever 
studied  into  the  matter  of  our  land  titles,  or  ttie  hearings  of 
our  land  laws  upon  the  oharneter  and  social  condition  of 
Massac  i  I  use  tts,  and  ultimately,  of  the  American  peo)dc  ! 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  tlie  introduction  of 
Feudalisiu  into  England  at  the  conquest.  One  of  tlie  moat 
disastrous  consequences  was  the  accumulation  of  lands  into 
tlio  hands  of  a  few  proprietors,  wliilo  tiie  body  of  the  people 
were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  and  vaiisats.  Auotlier 
consequence  was,  that  the  ownership  of  land  grew  to  be  a 
distinctive  mark  between  gentle  and  ignoble  rank.  Nor  did 
villenage  entirely  disappear  until  tlie  time  of  Elizabeth. 
But  tliere  had  been  tliis  spirit  nt  worlt  to  whidi  allusion  has 
been  made  as  akin  to  1'untantK.m,  till  it  became  stronger  than 
tliat  of  feudalism  itself,  so  tlial  wlien  the  Hristocratic  laud 
holders  sougiit,  by  an  act  of  pHrliamont,  to  perpetuate  their 
power  with  their  estates  within  their  own  families,  by  reu 
dcring  them  inalienable,  the  people  were  not  slow,  by  means 
of  the  coarts  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  trade  and 
commerce  which  began  to  make  itself  felt,  to  discover  the 
means  of  evading  a  law  so  hostile  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
masses.  Tliough  this  aristocratiu  love  of  power,  wlucli  is 
asBOuiated  with  the  possession  of  lauds,  still  Inrks  in  the 


constitntion  of  tlie  higher  claseea  in  England,  it  was  opposed 
to  the  democratic  tendendes  <}{  the  Piiritana  of  the  time  of 
Charles  and  the  Commonwealth,  and  when  the  charter  for 
the  government  and  management  of  tiie  Massachusetts 
Company  was  granted,  a  clause  was  earelullj  inserted  which 
was  aimed  at  the  Feudalietn  which,  even  then,  had  not  been 
entirely  abolished  in  England,  by  rendenng  the  lands  in  the 
colony  forever  free  from  llie  eloga  and  burdens  of  tenure, 
and  opening  them  for  eaey  acipiisilion  and  ownership  to 
men  of  every  class  and  condition.  By  this  clanse,  the  ten- 
ure of  all  lands  in  the  colony  was  "free  and  nommoD 
socage  and  not  in  capiie"  which  was  another  form  of  declar- 
ing them  forever  free  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  free  from  J 
all  feudal  burdens  and  impositions.  Nor  tTonld  the  im[K)r( 
ance  of  this  measure  be  better  illustrated  than  by  comparing 
the  social  condition  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  with  t 
of  the  lower  province  of  Canada,  in  which  the  principle 
feudal  tenure  was  ingrafted  upon  her  land.  It  was  giviD|g 
now  life  aud  energy  to  that  old  love  of  liberty  and  personi 
freedom  and  independence  which  made  every  Saxun'a  hom 
his  castle,  and  every  freeholder  the  lord  of  his  own  acre 
It  was  the  key-note  of  the  legislation  which  followed,  byl 
which  primogeniture  was  abolished,  and  the  sons  of  the 
landholders  divided  the  inheritance  between  them  in  the 
true  idea  of  democratic  equality  before  the  law.  There  is 
not  time  to  follow  out  this  principle  of  free  ajienation  of 
lauds  in  all  its  bearings,  but  to  it,  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  siugle  cause,  New  England  owes  that  character  of  hor 
yeomanry  for  iudei>endent  thought  and  generous  pride  of 
country,  which  have  marked  their  history  from  the  days  of 
the  planting  of  the  colony.     It  is  the  difference  between  the 


being  a  tenant,  and   tlie  senee   of  being 
master  of  one's  ovni  dnmiiin. 

And  this,  it  shonld  l)o  rt-memlwred,  was  one  of  the  direct 
and  legitimate  frnita  of  New  England  Puritanism,  But 
there  remains  tu  be  mentioned  other  equallj  significant 
phases  in  wliiuh  PiiritaDism  manifosted  itself  in  the  early 
policy  and  laws  of  Mussachnsetts.  And  the  first  of  these  is 
the  mingling  uf  religion  witli  the  secular  afiTairs  of  the 
colony,  and  thus  making  religious  belief,  indirectly,  an 
element  of  civil  government.  Men  may  sneer  at  tins  as 
bigotry,  but  they  cannot  bnt  respect  the  honest  conviction 
which  called  it  into  action.  Even  the  exclusion  of  all  but 
chnrdi  memtiere  from  the  political  privilege  of  freemen  at 
the  ballot-box,  was  but  a  measure  of  refined  policy  to  keep 
the  electors,  in  whom  was  the  government  of  the  colony, 
free  from  tliat  selfishness  and  corruption  which  calls 
80  loudly  for  reform  in  our  day.  It  entered  into  that 
memorahlo  organization  of  territory  into  townships,  consti- 
tuting them  little  independent  democracies,  to  which  Massa- 
chusetts owes  so  much  of  her  character  for  thrift  and  intelli- 
gence, by  clothing  them  with  a  double  trust  of  religious  and 
secnlar  functions.  HatI  the  Puritans  of  Massachuselta  done 
no  more  than  invent  and  iuangnrato  this  system  of  inde- 
pendent townsliips,  with  their  organized  administrative 
(wwers  and  duties,  it  would  have  marked  them  as  men  of 
eminent  foresight  and  sagacity.  It  placed  the  atfuirs  of 
these  municipalities  in  the  hnnds  of  the  men  who  had  a 
HtHke  in  their  prudent  munagoment.  it  supplied  the  mcHns 
by  which  every  freeman  held  a  direct  control  over  the 
ntfairs  of  iho  Ounimonwealtli  through  the  representatives 
wlio  were  chosen  by  tliese  local  bodies  poUtiu.     It  led  tba 
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■way  for  that  Bystem  of  free  schools,  Hi  the  jniblic  charge, 
which  would  of  itself  have  immortalized  the  colony;  while 
it  gave  to  PiiritaiiiBni  an  undying  claim  upon  the  respect  of 
the  present  age.  There  are  indeed,  but  few  of  the  institu- 
tions peitnliar  to  Massachusetts  upon  which  she  most  prides 
lierself,  of  which  we  could  not  fiad  the  germs  and  elements 
in  her  early  puritan  legislation.  But  tlie  most  memorable 
of  her  acts  of  legislation  was  the  famous  "  Body  of  Liberties," 
in  which  was  embodied  the  vital  spirit  of  Puritanism  in  its 
relation  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  free  State,  It  was  to 
New  England  what  Mh^qb  Churta  and  the  Petition  of 
Eight  were  to  the  mother  country.  It  anticipated,  by  many 
years,  some  of  the  privileges  which  were,  at  last,  secured  to 
the  English  subject  by  legislation.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  right  of  prisoners,  charged  with  felonies,  to 
be  heard  liy  counsel  in  defence,  wliioh  had  never  been 
allowed  in  England.  It  was  intended  indeed  to  he  *'iu 
resemblance  to  Magna  Charta,"  and  in  part  was  substan- 
tially borrowed  from  it.  It  embraced,  moreover,  a  code  of 
criuiiual  law  and  a  classificHtion  of  liberties  which  it  secured 
to  every  class  in  the  colony,  and  extended  its  protection  to 
brute  animals.  The  idea  of  framing  such  a  body  of  laws 
W8B  conceived  as  early  as  1635,  but  was  not  consnmmated 
till  1641.  Itfi  adoption  showed  how  an.Yiou8  these  early 
Puritans  were  to  maintain  an  orderly  system  of  civil  gov- 
ernment hy  mingling  soand  and  practical  secular  wisdom 
with  the  dictates  of  a  pure  religious  faith,  in  behalf  of  wln'ch 
they  had  exposed  themselvea  to  the  hardships , of  a  pioneer 
life.  It  forbidB,  for  example,  that  a  man's  Ufe  shall  be 
taken,  his  good  name  stained  or  his  person  arrested,  except 
by  virtue  of  an  express  taw,  thns  negativing,  In  terms,  tllA 


csen-ise  of  tlie  power  which  had  made  the  StHr  Cliaiuber  h 
terror  to  all  Engliahinen.  It  extouded,  momover,  to  every 
person  within  the  jiirifldiction,  whetlier  inhabitant  or  for- 
eigner, Ihe  same  law  and  jiiiitii-e  us  was  dealt  out  to  the 
citizen,  althuiigh  hy  the  law  of  uations,  as  then  understood, 
no  stranger  was  safe  witbiu  the  territory  of  a  foreign  state, 
nnlesa  protected  hy  tetter  of  safe  c-ondnct.  It  removed  all 
feudal  impeditnents  to  the  wiiivejurice  of  lands.  It  sei-iired 
to  the  freemen  of  tho  cohmy  the  right  of  choosing  Ihcir 
own  governor  anrl  general  nfticers  Hnnually,  togethor  with 
their  depnties  to  the  general  court.  And,  linally,  as  if  to 
give  hi  a  single  provision,  the  undying  spirit  of  iVeedinn' 
which  gives  a  tone  to  the  whole  of  this  Body  of  Liberties,  it 
deelarcB,  "there  shall  iiever  be  any  bond  slavery,  villeuage 
or  captivity  amongst  us,  unless  it  be  lawful  captives  taken  in 
just  wars,  and  such  strangers  as  willingly  sell  tlieniselves  or 
are  sold  to  us,"  bo  that  from  that  hour,  though  slavery  and 
the  slave-trade  were  rife  all  over  Christendom,  and  forced 
Dpon  the  colony  by  the  policy  of  the  mother  country,  no 
human  being,  Mack  or  white,  was  or  could  ho  lawfully  held 
as  a  bIuvo  in  Massachusetts,  if  be  had  his  hirtli  within  her 
boundaries,  until  the  tinul  emancipation  of  all,  wrought  out 
by  our  constitution  of  1780, 

Bat  it  was  not  so  much  to  give,  in  detail,  the  provisions  of 
this  memorable  code,  as  to  show  the  spirit  in  wliich  it  was 
conceived,  that  these  chiuses  have  been  repeated.  Men  may 
look  with  contempt  upon  that  strange  phase  of  human 
thought  which  wasted  itself,  in  battling  with  the  Antinoniiaii 
heresy  of  Mrs.  Uutchinson,  or  in  splitting  hairs  in  distin- 
guishing between  a  "covenant  of  grace"  and  a  "covenant 
of  works,"  but  no  man  with  a  becoming  sense  of  self  respect 


would  venture  to  east  ridicule  upon  the  men  who,  like  the 
Puritans  of  MaBBacliusetta,  had  the  political  BRga<;itj  and 
proplietic  foresight  to  lay  miuh  a  foundation  m  they  did,  of 
a  couimonweaJth  which,  in  the  lliird  tentnry  of  its  growth, 
Ib  etill  a  model  for  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  oivil- 
ized  worid. 

The  porpoee  of  these  remarks  has  l»e<>n  to  gluuce  at 
Puritanism  as  it  was,  and  as  it  gtill  surviveB  in  spTrit  in  New  ' 
England.  It  would  be  easy  to  go  further  and  to  show  how 
its  inHuenceB  here  were  reflected  back  upon  Old  England,  in 
keeping  the  epint  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  alive  during 
'the  reactionary  period  of  Charles  11.,  till  it  seated  Protestant 
William  and  Mary  upon  the  deserted  throne  of  the  Catholic 
and  bigoted  James.  But  time  forbids  this  retrospect,  while 
it  would  be  muro  in  harmony  with  the  occafiion,  to  trace  etiU 
further  than  we  have  been  able  to  do,  what  our  present 
frame  of  government  and  the  duvelopment  in  growth  and 
prosperity  of  onr  own  Commonwealth  owe  to  the  Puritanism 
of  its  founders.  Here  are  the  churches  it  planted,  and  here 
are  the  school-houses  it  reared.  Here  are  its  little  democra- 
cies of  towns.  Here  the  representatives  of  the  people  meet, 
as  of  old,  to  make  the  people's  laws,  and  here  a  chief  mag- 
istrate chosen  by  their  ballots  and  clad  in  the  habiliments  of 
civil  power,  lays  aside  his  oQice  at  the  close  of  a  single  year, 
and  falls  back  into  tli«  mass  of  citizenship  for  another  to 
come  up  and  octrupy  his  place.  And  here,  on  every  side, 
aie  the  marks  of  that  equality  of  manhood  which,  perhaps, 
more  than  anything  else,  marked  the  character  of  PuritHD- 
ism,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  personal  independence  which  is 
■wrought  out  by  industry  and  intelligence  in  the  various 
fields  in  which  honest  labor  iinde  profitable  employraeot. 


It  is  in  gathering  up  and  preserving  the  memoHalB  of  bucH 
a  race  of  men,  tliat  the  Aiiiericiiii  antiquary  finds  a  proper 
ephore  of  labor. 

Although  in  theory,  at  least,  a  Society  like  this  is  sup- 
posed to  deal  chiefly  witli  the  past,  it  hardly  seeuis  proper 
to  suffer  an  event,  now  in  procesB  of  accompliehment,  like 
thu  International  Exposition  of  the  Arts  at  Philadelphia, 
to  pass  without  a  brief  notice  which  may  serve  to  show  the 
interest  wiiich  its  members  in  common  with  the  whole  coun- 
try, take  in  its  purpose  and  its  distinguished  success.  There 
are  various  lights  in  which  it  may  be  viewed,  with  many  of 
which  this  Society  have  but  au  indirect  interest.  Some  look 
upon  it  as  a  magnificent  museum  of  curious  articles  gathered 
for  exhibition  from  the  various  quarters  of  the  globe;  others 
study  it  in  detail,  as  eshibiting  the  condition  of  specialties 
in  the  arts  of  other  countries  aud  our  own ;  while  others, 
when  contemplating  it  as  a  whole,  are  almost  lost  in  admi- 
ration  at  the  display  of  the  inventions  and  industries  by 
which  the  condition  of  the  race  is  elevated  and  improved. 

It  has  its  historical  aspect  also.  We  see  there,  side  by 
side,  the  traces  of  successive  periods  in  civilized  life  as 
marked  iia  those  of  tiie  geological  periods  of  the  earth's 
history — the  arts  of  Elgypt  culminating  and  consummate 
almost  before  the  rest  of  tlie  world  had  begun  their  march 
of  imprui'ement  from  the  lowest  level  of  barbarism,  the  few 
implemcuts  of  the  American  Indian  fashioned  from  stone 
by  almost  iufinlte  labor  of  the  hand  in  contrast  with  the 
beauty  and  iierfection  of  the  tools  and  instruments  of  tlie 
modern  artisan.  It  needs  no  elaborate  treatise  on  history 
or  ethnology  to  impress  ufton  the  mind  of  the  most  casual 
observer,  the  measure  of  progress  which  men  have  made  in 


everything  which  distinguishes  human  intelligence  from  the 
instinct  of  the  lowest  aiiinmls.  It  Lks  its  lessons  too  of  politi- 
cal economy,  iUnstrnting,  at  »  glance,  the  laws  of  demand 
aud  supply,  and  huw  far  human  culture  keeps  pace  with  the 
appliances  of  human  invention  in  overcoming  the  disnhilities 
under  whii^b  man  finds  himself  placed  by  nature.  In  the 
productions  of  art  from  the  overstoi-ked  nations  of  the  East, 
China  for  example,  we  find  astonighing  examples  of  skill 
and  patience  in  producing  articles  of  luxury,  carvings  in 
wood  and  ivory  wliich  astonish  us  by  their  ingenuity,  but 
much  more  eo  by  the  coueamptiou  of  time  and  labor  in 
producing  them.  And  we  have  no  occasiou  to  be  told  that 
labor  there  is  at  the  lowest  rate  at  which  life  can  be  sus- 
tained, and  that  art,  such  aa  it  is,  serves  only  the  rich, 
because  the  poor  cannot  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage. 
They  have  no  occasion  for  labor-saving  machines,  and, 
therefore,  they  do  not  invent  them.  One  of  Bigelow's 
carpet  looms  would  take  the  bread  from  thousands  of  tha 
carpet  weavers  of  tlie  East,  and  tliey  work  on  by  hand  in 
producing,  after  days  and  mouths,  what,  by  the  machinery 
of  our  own  country,  would  require  only  as  many  lionrg. 
Another  thing  which  serves  to  mark  the  difference  which  ia 
found  in  the  condition  of  same  of  the  old  nations  of  the 
East  and  that  of  our  own  country,  for  example,  ia  seen 
within  the  balls  of  this  exliibition,  and  that  is,  while  so 
much  skill  and  labor  is  exhausted  in  llie  former  in  iniuis- 
termg  to  tlie  display  and  luxury  of  the  higher  and  riclicr 
classes,  little,  if  anything,  ia  produced  for  the  ease  ur  com- 
fort of  the  middling  or  lower  classes.  It  shows  the  impaesti- 
hle  lines  which  separate  caste  and  rank  and  socJal  condition 
tliure.     Whereas  invention  Uero  has  been  as  active  and  art 
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and  ekill  as  curioiis  auil  paina-taking  in  cnring  for  tlie 
laborer,  for  the  man  of  Inmible  means,  as  for  the  rich  and 
luxurious.  The  eewing-macliine,  and  the  ma(;hine  for 
making  hoota  and  ehoes,  are  miraulcs  of  ingenuity,  in  which 
the  humblest  mother  of  a  family  and  the  man  who  toils  at 
day  labor  have  a  direct  and  pcrsoual  interest  and  benefit. 

The  contrast  which  is  exhibited  here  between  the  prodnot 
of  hand  labor  and  that  by  machinery,  is  seen  in  a  thousand 
different  forms;  and  it  serves  to  illuatrate  a  contrast  quite 
as  marked  between  the  stages  attained  in  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  nations  here  represented. 

In  tliis  way  this  international  cxjKisition  has  a  most 
important  social  and  moral  aspect.  It  is  where  inventions 
have  supplied  the  means  of  providing  tlie  comforts  and 
Docessaries  of  life  cheaply  and  abundantly,  tliut  men  find 
time  to  attend  to  their  intellectual  wants,  to  cultivate 
social  intercourse,  to  minister  to  esthetic  taste,  and  develop 
the  higher  capabilities  which  diatlnguiah  man  from  ihe  other 
animals.  And  wo  have  only  to  go  through  tlio  departments 
of  the  exhibition  at  Philadelphia  to  sec  all  this  illustrated 
to  a  degree  which  no  one  at  all  familiar  with  ethnology, 
could  fail  to  understand  or  appreciate.  Nor  is  it  without 
interesting  and  important  hints  in  iU  political  bearings  and 
history.  We  meet  here  and  mingle  with  people  of  almost 
every  nationality  upon  the  globe.  We  hear  almost  every 
language  spoken,  and  see  all  religions  represented.  Every- 
thing is  friendly,  ciWI  and  courteous,  no  distinctions  in 
priority  or  precedence,  everytliing  is  as  if  they  all  formed 
one  great  harmonious  nation.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  contrast 
this  with  a  period  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  citizen  of  one  nation  must  have  a  letter  of  safe  conduct 


in  order  to  be  safe,  in  person  or  property,  within  the  h'mits 
of  Another.  Or  eren  with  the  condition  of  Europe  within 
a  single  score  of  years,  when  no  man  could  pass  from  one 
of  the  states  upon  the  continent  to  another  without  a  for- 
mal passport.  Nor  is  that  all;  not  only  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  foreign  visitors  gathered  at  this  locality  in 
conscious  security  of  person,  but  here  are  millions  of 
property  put  under  the  protection  of  our  laws,  with  the 
BRine  feeling  of  safety  which  the  most  favored  of  these 
strangers  would  have  if  the  same  were  within  their  own 
shops  and  warehouses  at  home.  Men  may  sneer  at  the 
notions  of  those  who  are  loolitng  for  a  oode  of  International 
Law,  by  which  war,  as  the  buaine&s  of  nations,  is  to  become 
a  thing  of  the  past.  But  th€re  is  enough  witnessed,  every 
day,  within  tlie  prec!ni;ts  of  this  exhibition,  to  encourage  the 
belief  that  the  relations  of  nations  are  yet  to  be  like  those 
of  men  in  social  life,  those  of  peace  and  mutual  good  will. 
In  such  an  exhibition  tiiesc  nations,  in  this  way,  are  uncon- 
sciously drawn  to  each  other  by  the  strongest  bonds  of 
union  which  human  necessities  and  human  sympathies  can 
fashion  or  conceive. 

And  while  we  leave  these  broader,  and,  what  some  may 
regard  more  interesting,  grounds  of  contemplating  this  as 
an  international  exhibition,  there  is  enough  to  awaken 
emotions  of  generous  pride  in  regarding  it  in  its  national 
bearing  as  an  American  enterprise.  Ko  man  can  have  wit- 
nessed it  as  an  exhibition  of  the  American  people,  whom  it 
has  drawn  together,  without  a  feeling  that  they,  as  well  as 
the  objects  of  their  skill  and  ingenuity,  are  among  the 
things  to  be  studied  and  admired.     For  some  five  months 
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or  more,  tlie  gronndB  coutaining  the  objects  of  this  exhibi- 
tion have  heen  crowded  with  the  people  of  these  stiitea, 
represttntirig  all  classes,  both  eexes,  and  every  age,  the  inHii 
of  eiglitv  and  the  Imbe  in  its  mother's  arms.  At  times 
frorn  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  and  tifty- 
six  thousand  persons,  in  a  single  day,  have  been  spectators 
of  what  is  there  to  be  seen,  its  gruuuds  and  buildings  open 
alike  to  all,  here  and  there  a  police  officer,  wliose  service  is 
rather  to  act  as  a  gaide  to  others  than  to  siippri^sa  disorder ; 
ami  all  this  without  confusion,  without  seeing  one  intoxi- 
cated individual  or  hearing  a  profane  oath,  or  one  outcry  of 
any  kind,  each  intent  in  examining  for  himself  the  ohjects 
of  interest  before  him,  all  decently  dad,  and  nil  civil  and 
intelligent  in  their  inquiries.  It  is  a  spectacle  which  corriee 
with  it  a  moral  dignity  almost  approaching  sublimity. 
They  come  together  as  one  people,  with  a  common  pride  of 
country,  to  contemplate  the  boundless  resourcea  of  wealth 
of  that  country  in  her  fruits,  her  minerals,  her  arte,  her 
means  and  elements  of*  education,  her  intelligent  and 
orderly  representatives  of  forty  millions,  speaking  a  common 
language,  following  a  common  tlag,  and  sharing  in  a  common 
destiny.  If  the  exhibition  did  no  more  than  this,  it  would 
be  an  event  of  nu  ordinary  magnitude.  But  as  ronnding 
out,  aa  it  were,  the  history  of  the  first  entire  C4?ntnry  of  our 
country's  progress,  it  deserves  a  place  in  tho  memorials 
wbich  it  is  the  business  of  this  Society  to  preserve,  and  na 
an  enrncst  of  the  future  of  our  country  it  is  an  event  wliii«o 
tmiiorlance  can  only  be  measured  by  the  devi-lopmentit  of 
a  coming  age. 

Fur  the  Council, 

KUORT    WASHBURN. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


The  HciccaBiong  of  the  Inst  six  motitliB  tire  ei^rht  liuiidred  and 
twentj-iiine  books,  two  tLouBuiid  seven  liundred  and  tliirtj- 
one  pamphlets,  two  hundred  and  ninp  filus  of  unbound  news- 
papers, and  tiftcen  mnuuscriptB;  also,  maps,  engravings, 
lithographs,  photographs,  busts,  t&c,  named  in  the  list 
attnvlied  to  this  report. 

The  valuable  donations  deacribed  in  tlint  reeord  are  too 
man;  to  be  particularized  here.  The  contributions  from 
members  of  the  societv  are  mentioned  together,  and  show 
what  appropriate  and  ueoful  service  its  associates  are  render- 
ing to  the  cause  of  bistorj  and  literature.  Tokens  of 
remembrance  and  interest  from  members  abroad  are  always 
particularly  acceptable.  Professor  Otto  Keller,  of  Ger- 
many, since  Lis  recent  eletition,  lias  kept  up  an  active  cor- 
respondence with  onr  President,  and  a  learned  essay  by  him 
ou    the   symbolism  of  the  Oreek  Mythology  has  recently 

sen  received  for  the  library.  It  is  hoped  that  other  pro- 
s  from  his  pen,  on  nrcliffiological  subjects,  may  follow, 
r  former  luwniiman,  Huu.  John  0.  B.  Ditvis,  U.  8.  Minis- 

r  in  Berlin,  sends  us  tlie  acconnt  of  proceedings  of  Aineri- 
)  at  Berlin  on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  I>ec- 
iaratioD  of  Independence,  with  his  own  remarks  as  presiding 
oHicer.     In   the  eveniug,  a  very  curious  series  of  tableaux 
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vir&nts,  on  national  Enbjecta,  was  exhibited  bj  ladies  and 
gentlemen  at  the  Minister's  hoaso.  All  were  antiquaries  for 
the  occasion. 

Another  associate,  Rev.  Ur.  Damon,  sends  his  "Centen- 
nial Bcflections,"  from  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

A  very  peculiar  work  in  mnnnecnpt  Ib  presented  liy  its 
anthor,  Kear- Admiral  Preble,  It  is  a  thiok  foliu  volume, 
handsomely  bound,  entitled  "Notes  on  Longevity",  and  is 
illustrated  by  portraits  and  personal  notices  of  remarkable 


The  scrap-book  method  of  preserving  historical  fact*  may 
be  made  exceedingly  useful,  and  is  susceptible  of  great 
extension  and  improvement.  Our  associate,  William  8. 
Barton,  Esq.,  has  thus  collected  a  series  of  articles  upon  the 
early  history  of  Worcester,  which  he  had  from  time  to  time 
written  for  the  newspapers.  And  our  Treasurer,  Nathaniel 
Paine,  Esq,,  besides  his  other  services  and  gifts,  has  arranged, 
in  books  prepared  specially  for  the  purpose,  specimens  of  tlie 
different  denominations  of  Rebel  currency  and  lionds,  pro- 
cured from  Washington,  under  a  vote  of  the  Council, 
througli  the  agency  of  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar;  and  also,  in 
another  volume,  specimens  belonging  to  the  society  of 
postage  stamps  of  diflerent  periods  and  countries,  with  large 
additions  of  his  own.  These  are  volumes  for  our  siielves, 
in  all  external  appearance  like  published  books,  so  neat  is 
their  handiwork. 

We  are  hoping  to  obtain  as  complete  a  collection  as  can 
be  gathered  of  the  literature  of  the  Great  Exhiliitioii.  The 
Brazilian  Commission  have  sent  ua  their  elaborate  and 
valuable  publications;  Mr.  P.  D,  Richards,  of  Boston, 
has   presented  six  books  and  eighty  pamphlets  of  a  like 
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nature;  van'oas  (JeairaMe  things  were  brought  by  our 
Treasurer,  and  by  Mr.  Barton,  the  Assistant  Librarian; 
and  we  are  permitted  to  expect  more  from  Gencrul  F, 
Walker,  Mr,  C.  B.  Norton,  and  otliers,  officially  connected 
with  the  exhibition. 

Amongjhe  contribntions  of  Judge  Aldneh  are  one  hun- 
dred find  sixty-one  manuals  of  Congregational  Ohnrulies, 
protjiired  specially  for  the  library, — a  portion  of  a  larger 
&(M;u[uuIatioQ  ho  is  aiming  to  bring  together.  Thoy  may  be 
of  much  Hervice  to  Dr.  Dexter,  when  he  is  ready  to  edit 
out  puldication  of  the  original  draft  of  the  Cambridge 
Platform. 

A  purely  arehieological  ooutribution  comes  from  a  mem- 
ber at  the  West.  It  is  an  account  of  the  prehistoric 
remains  whit^h  were  found  on  the  site  of  Cincinnati,  and  a 
vindication  of  the  "Cincinnati  Tablet"  (so-called)  by  Itobert 
Clarke,  Esq.,  of  that  city, 

M.  Pierre  Margry's  French  publication  of  the  Discoverie* 
and  Establishments  of  France  in  North  America,  1614-1754, 
from  Original  Memoii'S  and  Docnmonts,  Part  I.,  has  reached 
IIS  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  probably  from  the 
compiler. 

MisB  Sarah  E.  Chase,  of  Worcester,  lately  returned  from 
Europe,  has  brought  for  our  cabJTiet  an  Etruecnn  head  in 
terra  cotla,  of  great  antiquity. 

Our  portrait  busts  are  inci-eased  in  uumlier  by  tlic  gift, 
from  Prusident  Salisbury,  of  Volk'a  bust  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Kinney's  hall^izcd  reproductions  of  Ilondon'a 
heads  of  Washington  and  Lafayette.  The  artist  has  placed 
a  military  cap  of  the  period  on  the  head  of  Lafayt?tt©, 
with  cxcellout  effect.     Thoy  are  all  very  apirited  specimens 


of  ecniptnre.  Mr.  Kinney  lias  himBelf  preBented  one  of 
Ball's  cabinet  busts  of  Fresuott,  the  ImtoriHti. 

There  will  be  occasion  to  mention  the  photographs  of 
Indian  life  and  persoual  appearance  presented  hy  the  Key. 
Mr.  Waterston,  in  another  [ilace. 

It  wonld  be  agreeable  to  reler  to  the  special  character 
and  merit  of  each  donatiou  if  space  conld  be  atlorded. 

A  glance  at  tlie  shelves  and  tables  of  tlie  library  will 
convince  tlie  society  that  provision  must  speedily  be  made, 
not  merely  for  future  accumulations,  but  for  those  which 
now  are  awaiting  a  suitable  resting  place.  Even  the 
temporary  accommodations  to  which  resort  has  been  had 
are  occupied  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity;  and,  apart 
from  the  considcrutions  of  proper  arrangement,  and  con- 
venient facilities  for  use,  the  simple  question  of  storage 
l>egins  to  demand  a  practical  solution. 

This  building  has  been  occupied  twenty-three  years.  It 
was  completed  in  the  Spring  of  1853.  The  books  were 
removed  to  it  early  in  the  season,  and  the  first  meeting 
within  its  walla  was  held  in  October  of  that  year.  It  was  a 
mcmorHble  period  in  several  respects.  The  By-Laws,  estab- 
lished in  1831,  directed  that  the  annnul  meeting  at  Worces- 
ter should  be  bold  on  the  23d  of  October,  unless  the  day 
happened  to  be  Sunday,  when  the  meeting  should  be  on  the 
Monday  following.  It  was  supposed  that  the  23il  of  Octo- 
ber {new  style)  corresponded  to  the  date  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbna.  The  correctness  of  that  suppo- 
eitlon  being  qnestioned,  particularly  by  Dr.  ShurtlefT,  who 
had  been  studying  the  subject  of  calendars,  a  change  was 
then  proposed  and  adopted.  Tlie  report  of  tho  Council, 
prepared  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hale,  atated  the  purpoB«  to  be  tittt 


the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  should  take  place  on  the 
real  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  this  continent — the 
point  desireti  being  to  take  the  day  correeponding,  not  to 
the  nomenclature  which  in  Columbus's  calendar  marked  the 
date  of  Lis  discovery,  but  to  the  precise  return  of  that 
period  of  the  year.  "  We  may,"  said  Mr.  Hale,  "  settle  the 
dale  of  that  anniversary,  in  our  present  style,  by  recurring 
simply  to  those  astronomical  phenomena  which  were  wholly 
tinaffected  by  any  change  of  calcodar.  It  appears  that 
ColumboB  made  his  discovery  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
(lay  after  the  autuninal  equinox.  That  day  now  falls  on  the 
31st  of  October;  and  by  appointing  the  21at  of  October  as 
the  day  of  our  annual  meetings,  we  shall  therefore  fix  them 
on  the  precise  anniversttty  of  the  discovery  itself.  It  will  ba 
the  day  of  which  the  celestial  phenomena,  Ihe  temperature, 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  season  will  be,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  those  which  the  unconscious  deserts  of  Massachu- 
setts presented  in  1492,  on  the  critical  morning  when  the 
great  voyager  planted  his  foot  on  the  island  of  Saa 
Salvador." 

In  the  same  paper  Mr.  Uulc  mailo  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"Tlie  past  Week  has  nnnoimccd  1o  us  the  greatest  victory  in 
the  history  of  American  discovery  tunce  Magclhaens  doubled  the 
toulhern  puint  of  the  Continent  and  passed  into  the  Pacifio 
ocean.  Commander  McCliire,  of  the  English  discovery  ship 
Inmsliffatar,  arrived,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1S53,  at  Melville 
Island,  in  the  Polar  S«a,  at  the  Btaiian  occupied  by  Captain 
Kellctt,  of  the  ship  Ii«Moliite.  I olelligence  of  this  has  just  uow 
been  received  in  Kogland,  atid  rtfaohed  iis  on  Friiiay  laaL  Cum- 
maiidtrr  .HcClure  ban  by  this  time,  very  probably,  arrived  there 
himulf.  If  BO.  be  ia  the  first  man  to  circiimnav  igate  the  Ameri. 
can  CouUncnt." 
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Thnt  October  meeting  of  the  society  was  tlic  last  at  wliich 
our  mnch  reBpected  I'resident,  ex-Governor  Davis,  was 
present.  He  had  taken  greut  interi-st  in  tliL-  erection  ol  Ibis 
building,  giving  to  all  ita  arrangements,  and  tlie  details  of 
it8  uonstnivtion,  tlie  advantage  of  his  personal  observation 
and  judgment.  At  that  meeting  be  changed  lue  position  of 
Vice-l're»ident  for  that  of  President,  on  the  rosigiiation  of 
Hon.  Edward  £verett,  and  was  sucueeded  in  the  former 
office  hy  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury — npon  whom,  said  Mr. 
Davis,  the  mantle  of  tbe  Preeidency  must  nltiinately  fall ; 
not  expecting  it,  probably,  to  drop  so  soon  from  liifi  own 
Bboulders,  but  foreseeing  that  which  shonld  ultimately  hap- 
pen according  to  the  fitness  of  things. 

It  was  provided  in  the  plan  of, our  building  that  tbe 
library  proper  should  afford  shelf-room  for  about  forty-three 
thousand  volumes,  leaving  a  pogeibility  for  a  second  gallery 
to  b«  inserted,  if  deemed  advisable,  at  some  future  day. 
The  necessity  of  Bueh  an  addition  was,  however,  regarded 
as  an  event  eo  distant  as  hardly  to  be  t»ken  into  eonsidera- 
tion,  and  its  inadvisahility  would  now  bo  generally  admitted. 
The  probable  needs  of  the  library  were  so  far  under-eeti- 
matod  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  building  was  believed 
to  be  amply  suflieient  for  its  wants;  and  when  Mr.  Salisbury, 
in  addition  to  his  gift  of  the  land,  offered  $5,000  towards 
tlie  completion  of  the  edilice,  the  lower  apartment  was  made 
subject  to  his  control  for  the  use  of  the  public  library  of  tbe 
City.  That  apartment,  as  it  proved,  became,  almost  imme- 
diately, essential  to  the  uonvenient  manipulation  atitl  storage 
of  unbound  accessTons;  luid  the  City  Library  soon  expanded 
far  beyond  our  nicjms  of  accommodation,  iu  a  spacious 
Btruoture  of  its  own. 


Tlie  nnmber  of  books  in  oiir  library  in  October,  1?53, 
waft  abont  two  hnndred  volntnea  short  of  twenty-one  tliou- 
Bftnd.  It  IB  now  not  f«r  froto  sixty  thousand,  or  about 
eeventeen  thousHnd  more  than  were  provided  for  in  tlie 
original  iirrangeuieot  of  tlie  library -room  ;  unless  the  suggea- 
tion  of  another  gallery  shoiiUl  be  deemed  wortliy  of  adop- 
tion. This,  however,  would  take  away  the  space  now  eo 
favorably  ot^cupied  by  portraits,  impair  the  areliiteutural 
efleot  of  the  interior,  and,  at  best,  aflbrd  quarters  imper- 
fectly lighted  and  inconvenient  of  aceess. 

Anticipating  the  nex^essily  of  an  early  enlargement,  onr 
ever  thoughtful  President  purcha^td,  a  few  years  ago,  the  lot 
of  land  in  the  rear  of  our  building,  and  gave  it  to  the 
society  ;  adding  to  the  gilt  the  eiiui  of  tS,000,  to  lie  plaited 
on  interest,  with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  it  wonld  be 
Boiticient  to  defray  the  expense  of  enlnrgemcnt  by  the  time 
tliat  measure  became  indispenaablo.  The  generous  fund  hai 
received  the  careful  nnrting  of  a  faithful  treasurer,  but  the 
increase  of  the  library  could  not  bo  kept  back  to  await  ila 
growtli.  In  ths  exigency  which  hus  arrived  the  question  to 
be  determined  is,  whether  $1.'{,000,  the  present  amount  of 
the  fund,  can  be  made  to  serve  substantially  for  the  erection 
of  a  Boitaldo  midition  to  the  exieting  edlHce. 

There  have  been  some  preliminary  points  tosi^ttlo  respoct- 
ing  the  form  and  extent  of  the  addition,  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  shape  of  the  land  and  tho  architectural  effect  of  the 
structure.  There  were  difficulties  in  tho  way  which,  it  is 
now  believed,  can  be  satisfautorily  overoome ;  and  un  exten- 
sion of  sixty,  or  sixty-five  feet,  in  length,  by  forty-eight  in 
width,  cun  be  secured,  without  An  unfavorable  external 
eQect.     Tho  architect,  who  thinks  he  has  obviated  thoiw 


local  and  eestfietical  embarrasements,  hat  also  entered  into 
calculations  towards  solving  the  material  question  of  tinan- 
CJal  BntliviGncy.  He  liaa  preecnted  a  plao,  on  tlie  baeis  of 
an  ad<lition  of  fift^'-five  feet,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated 
by  lum  at  |11,500. 

If  an  impressive  appearance  can  be  given  to  a  librarv 
edifice,  or  an  agreeable  one,  such  as  the  design  enggested 
eeoma  to  promise,  it  is  so  mach  gain ;  bnt  there  are  two 
important  facta  to  be  taken  into  account  in  these  caecs. 
Fimt,  arcliitcctB  seldom,  if  ever,  anccecd  in  devising  a  plan 
for  a  building  that  is  well  adapted  to  the  practical  nses  and 
administration  of  a  library.  The  exemplifications  of  this 
fact  are  everywhere.  Second,  a  prosperous  and  increasing 
library  may  be  expected  to  outgrow  and  nallify  any  exterior 
or  interior  design  that  can  be  preconceived.  A  library  is  a 
living  and  moving  being  that  must  be  allowed  to  develop 
itself  according  to  its  nature,  and  in  the  direction  of 
its  particitlnr  tendoucies.  You  will  not  expect  to  rcbnild 
whenever  the  qiace  provided  for  a  class  or  department  of 
books  is  filled.  You  will  noE  find  it  desirable  or  convenient 
to  have  nnmerons  distin<^t  and  distant  places  for  such  A 
class  or  department.  Moreover,  each  class  or  department 
enlarges  within  itself,  as  well  as  without,  requiring  constant 
displaireuient  and  rearrangement.  Consequently,  the  expan- 
Bioit  of  the  Iniihling  must  otleu  be,  or  should  be,  at  the  place 
where  greater  space  is  demanded,  without  restrictive  refer- 
once  to  symmetry  or  proportion.  The  time  will  come  in 
every  progressive  lil>rary,  as  it  has  come  in  most  great  libra- 
ries abroad,  when,  if  meana  permit,  there  may  be  pictnre 
gallerieB,  and  ornamental  ap»rtmmite  for  exhibition  or  pub- 
lic line,  bni  tlia  books  must  chiefly  be  stored  in  tbe  manner 
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most  enilithle  for  the  frequent  rea<1jii8tiiient  and  manipa- 
lation  tliey  rcjinre  for  prnctical  service,  whether  acce«B  to 
them  ia  allowed  to  visitors  or  not.  lu  a  email,  private  col- 
lention  of  books,  tbejr  may  he  hound  in  aiiitormit;  and  so 
adjusted  aa  to  bccuine  a  part  of  the  embellishment  ot*  the 
room  ;  though  it  may  he  qneiitionahlc  tusle  tlins  to  destroy 
their  indi\'idDality  by  disposing  them  with  military  precision 
in  ranks  of  unvarying  aspeet,  or  making  them  serve  as 
portions  of  the  arvhitet-'tural  ftnish  and  ornainentntion.  Huw 
completely  the  tine  ditterences  of  external  uharaeter  are  lost 
in  Gui;h  a  process  1  those  distinctions  of  appearance  which 
are  personal  to  almoBt  every  work,  and  readily  catcli  the 
uhservation  of  tlie  seeker. 

In  a  public,  working  library,  a  harmony  of  appearance  in 
books  is  as  impracticable  aa  it  is  undesirable.  All  sizes,  and 
forms,  and  colors,  must  often  be  placed  in  juxtaposition,  or 
near  proximity,  fur  facility  of  reference. 

An  inference  from  these  considerations  is,  that  great 
libraries  should  be  permitted,  like  mediieval  churches,  to 
take  irregular  forms,  bulging  out  in  this  or  that  direction 
accord injr  to  necessity  or  expediency;  and,  as  the  meaning 
of  these  irregularities  comes  to  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated, they  will  bo  more  admired  (for  their  purpose)  than 
any  rigid  and  rectangular  outlioes  can  be.  It  is  upon  some 
principle  similar  to  this  that  library  architecture,  already  bo 
important  a  branch  of  art  in  this  country,  must  eventually 
he  based ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  after  its 
own  manner,  rival  that  of  churches  and  cathedrals  in  pleas- 
ing and  imposing  effect.  U  a  point  of  utility  is  sacrificed 
to  an  imagined  requirement  of  taste,  this  fancy  will  be 
compelled  to  yield  in  time  to  the  inevitable  rule  of  the 


mtfrmaey  of  the  fineiC^ — ■  reiak  eoMtftandl j  outiifriag,  ant 
aerdf  in  iibrwiM,  bot  is  all  WBdlMg*  lor  pnctinl  par- 
pOMt.  Tbe  pop«kr  dnHwd  fix-  infonnatiofi  does  doc  liifier 
frwB  tbe  eoKkBioirplBee  dtmiii]  Cor  die  means  vi  ligbt  uid 
warouk,  in  ibe  ntatiotw  of  prodaetiutt  and  snpplj,  and  the 
eo«t  and  taie  of  fniaaog  and  dirtiibalii^  are  as  reallr  to 
be  vottiidercd  to  one  case  ae  tbe  ocbcr.  Tbc  econooij  of 
Ubar-aano^  arrattgeaienU  is  aft  iiniioftant  to  tbe  adraiaifilra- 
tion  of  a  iJtffsrr  as  to  the  tDUugr^uuftit  of  an^  bosineea 
C)Us!>]i»iintent,  and  tbe  uft-rcpealvd  earing  of  a  few  fiteps  or 
a  few  ruiaaiee  will  appear  as  tml;  in  tbe  resolu. 

I  ira«  niLavare,  till  t]u«  tnucueot  of  writing,  that  Mr. 
Wincor,  of  tlie  Kottoa  Pnlilic  library,  had  followed  ont  a 
■otrjewhal  similar  train  of  thoagfat  in  a  paper  on  tibrarj- 
baildingH,  fumiiiliM  bjr  him  to  tlie  U.  S.  CoinmisBioner  of 
EdiR-atiun,  now  jtut  pn)>liaJied  in  tlte  Com  miaMoaer** 
B«liort.  1  am  glad  to  fiod  that  our  ri«wB  on  tbe  general 
priavtpleK  of  libnuy  conatnetion  BubEtantiallT  agree.  Mine 
have  sprung  from  redeolioiH  eanwd  br  tbe  proposed  changes 
in  onr  own  Btmetnre,  and  are  iiitrodaoed  &implv  in  that 
aMUcJaltttii.  The  plan  of  our  present  library  room  wa*  pro- 
du<;ed  bj  tarcfnl  and  jcnnt  elndv  on  the  part  of  Professor 
Jewett,  the  late  dielinguishod  bibliographer,  and  Mr.  Tcfi^ 
the  architect ;  and  I  vrish  to  bear  teatimonjr  to  it«  entire 
fulfllment  of  lliirir  anticii>Htione.  It  satiGfiefl  tlic  eye  in 
the  particnUrs  of  unfficletit  light  and  agreeable  effect,  and 
the  fufilities  of  access  and  convenient  handling  are 
nncxccptioimble.  Tlie  area  of  this  gracctiil  hall,  with  its 
high  dome,  an<]  H|)aces  above  the  ehelvee  favorable  fur  por- 
traits, will  probably  continnc  to  Ija  the  reception  room  and 
vhi«f  public  apHTtnient,  whatever  additions  and  roodiBca- 
tiont  may  be  applied  lo  otliirr  portions  of  the  boilding. 


Mr.  Winsor  seems  disposed  to  contrast  the  libraries  of  an 
antiquarian  society  and  a  muaicipality,  as  requiring  different 
struutnree,  partly  on  sccoiiiit  of  tbe  greater  size  and  extent 
of  the  latter;  but  this  diversity  may  not  always  e:cist,  and 
the  principles  he  assames  are  equally  pertinent  to  both, 

"To  have  a  good  library  building,"  he  says,  "ite  plan  of 
administration  should  be  devided  npon ;  and  according  with 
that  its  book  rooms,  puiilic  waiting  roofns,  official  and  ser- 
vice quarters,  should  be  planned  to  fall  into  the  most  con- 
venient relations  one  to  the  other.  Describe  this  to  the 
architect,  and  ask  bim  if  be  can  build  his  edifice  around 
these  quarters  without  disturbing  size  or  relative  position. 
If  he  complains  that  tbe  public  apartments  do  not  give  sight 
of  the  books,  and  that  he  must  fail  of  half  bis  cffL-cts  if  he 
cannot  have  handsome  bindings  and  vistaa  of  shelving,  tell 
him  to  fail,  that  the  public  wants  books  to  read  and  not  to 
look  at."  "We  have  too  many  ardiitectural  enormities  in 
library  structures  already.  Witness  the  public  libraries  of 
Boston  and  Cincinnati,  the  Aetor  in  Kew  York,  and,  among 
tlie  smaller  ones,  that  of  Springfield,  Mass." 

"The  traditional  form  of  a  large  library,"  be  continues, 
"of  which  wo  have  examples  in  all  the  libraries  UHmed 
above,  has  come  down  to  us  with  other  old  monastic  ideas, 
when  the  monke  were  tbe  only  users  of  books,  and  when 
the  seclusion  of  alcoves  comported  with  their  literary  Imbits." 
"The  alcove  system,  arranged  about  a  central  area,  is  to 
this  day  the  most  convenient  plan  where  a  collection  ia 
devoted  to  a  email  or  solely  scholarly  use,  and  where,  aa  ia 
tbe  case  with  scientific  societies,  or  other  bodies  of  specialists, 
their  members  are  allowed  unrestricted  access  to  the  shelves, 
Th«  alcoves  bcin{{  at  tbe  end  of  radial  lines  from  the  central 
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tables,  And  eanh  alcove  CHrrying  out  tbe  same  principle  in 
relation  to  ite  own  central  table,  the  service  of  the  library, 
whellier  performed  by  one's  selt'  or  by  deputy,  requires  tlie 
luinitiitim  of  time  and  litreugth." 

Mr.  Winsor  probably  wonld  find  no  objections  to  our 
present  library  arraiigetnente,  so  far  as  tliey  go  ;  but  wonld 
say  tliat  any  enlargement  must  be  carefully  devised  bo  ub 
not  to  (idd  unueceHsarily  to  Llie  laltor  of  nianagement. 

It  is  nut  to  a  mere  ioere&se  in  tbc  number  of  books  tbat 
the  efforts  of  the  officers  of  this  library  have  been  directed, 
but  to  a  fulfilment  of  tbe  special  dutlea  attached  to  Uie 
nature  and  purposes  of  the  institution,  by  means  of  collec- 
tions in  aid  of  those  duties  and  promotive  of  those  purposes. 
Hence  it  is  that  classics,  ancient  and  modern,  and  the  stand- 
ard literary  publications  found  at  bookstores,  and  in  collegiate 
and  municipal  libraries,  have  not  so  much  been  sought  as 
productions  of  the  press,  iu  whatever  form,  containing  facts 
in  national  or  personal  hi&tory.  The  BOciety  has  for  its 
iields  of  research  the  history  of  the  country  at  large,  past 
and  present,  the  history  of  particular  places,  and  the  history 
of  persons,  or  family  liistory.  Back  of  these  lies  the  pre 
historic  or  paleological  field,  about  which  a  few  words  may 
be  said  explanatory  of  our  position  in  refereuce  to  it. 

While  the  archsological  -societies  of  Europe  have  found 
occupation  in  elucidating  tbe  remains,  monumental  or  noci- 
dental,  of  ancient  communities  from  which  their  own  have 
descended,  bestowing  little  attention,  until  recently,  npou 
relits  of  the  primitive  condition  of  the  human  race,  we,  in 
tliis  country,  have  had  only  these  primitive  relics  as  objects 
of  investigation  to  which  any  doubt  or  mystery  is  attached. 
Of  these  tliere  are  two  classes,     let,  the  remaius  uf  semi- 


civilized  trlhcB,  or  peoples,  heyond  the  boande  of  the  United 
States.  2il,  tliose  of  tlic  barburous  pre-occii pants  of  the  soil 
withiit  the  liinitB  of  our  national  government.  The  first  cIhbb 
we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  in  any  exact 
or  elaborate  manner,  affording  any  material  advancement 
beyond  the  knowledge  and  treatment  contained  in  popnlar 
narratives. 

The  rnder  aborigines  of  the  regions  witliin  the  United 
States  have,  without  any  certain  foundation  of  fact  or  proba- 
bility, been  regarded  as  composed  of  at  least  two  distinct 
peoples,  viz :  the  Mound  Builders  (so  called)  who  consiruttted 
large  and  permanent  earthworks,  significant  of  fixed  habita- 
tion, a  dL'gree  of  social  order,  and  a  rather  numerous  popu- 
lation, bnt  not  exhibiting  any  remarkable  progress  in  the 
ordinary  domestic  afts ;  and,  secondly,  the  barbarous  tribes 
found  scattered  through  the  country  at  the  arrival  of  Euro- 
peans. The  first  are  generally  spoken  of  as  an  extinct  race ; 
while  the  la&t  are  considered  as  of  later  introduction,  witli- 
oommon  attributes,  indicative  of  a  common  origin  among 
themselves  differing  from  that  of  their  predet^eaaors.* 

The  remains  of  the  Mound  Builders  are  earthworks  of 
particular  kinds  bnt  limited  variety,  easily  distinguishable, 
%nd  yielding  implements  also  linuted  in  variety  and  not 
very  different  from  those  of  modern  tribes,  unless  in  point 
of  finish ;  wbiuli  distinction  may  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  best  were  selected  for  preservation  in  the  graves  of  tlie^ 
chiefs. 

Tiie  remains  of  the  barbarous  tribes  are  smaller  and  ruder 

earthworks,  with   pottery,  ntensila   and    weapons,  that   aro 

■  r>r.  FamHwurth,  of  Iowk,  ounrluili!B  thst  tlia  prE«eilt  Initlnni  trs  ortba 
nmr  rscc  w  ilie  Mound  Buildora,  from  b  iiudr  of  their  anMomlciil  ■trueiura, 
mod  modrai  of  burial. 


almost  identical  in  character  thrtmghont  the  connlry,  bnt 
are  more  ntinieronB,  and  sometimes  more  carefully  con- 
Btmcted,  in  certain  localities. 

AcceseioiiB  of  territory  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent 
have  broQglit  into  the  domain  of  the  United  States  reraaias 
of  another  claeii  that  seem  to  be  in  their  nature,  aa  they  are 
generally  in  position,  between  those  of  the  original  United 
States  and  the  greater  monnments  of  Hesicu  and  Central 
America. 

This  society  began,  soon  after  its  organization,  to  explore 
the  more  remarkable  antiquities  of  the  West ;  and  more  than 
half  a  century  since  pnbliehed  an  elaborate  snrvey  of  earth- 
works and  minor  relics  in  the  ralley  of  the  MissiBsippi. 
The  volume,  of  436  pages,  was  abundantly  illustrated  by 
plans,  diagrams  and  views,  with  a  let*ter-prcss  of  particalar 
description,  and  such  explanatory  discussion  ascircuinatances 
required.  Nearly  every  characteristic  variety  of  form,  in 
structures,  in  steneils,  ornaments  and  weapons,  is  there  rep- 
resented j  and  it  is  singular  how  little  additional  light  has 
since  been  thrown  upon  the  habits  and  arts  of  the  tribes  or 
commnnities  who  left  these  remains  l>ehind  them. 

In  1847,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  just  then  coming  to 
the  front,  with  its  ample  means,  as  the  leader  of  seieiititic 
investigation  in  this  country,  dedicated  its  lirst  volume  to 
tlie  publication  of  a  new  survey  of  the  same  region,  by 
^  Messrs.  Squire  aud  Davis.  All  that  carofnt  re-examination, 
precise  muasurements,  and  profuse  artistic  illustrations  could 
accumplieh,  is  combined  in  lliuir  memoir,  which  the  Institn* 
lion  produced  in  tlic  best  possible  manufr.  It  is  most 
creilitatile  iu  all  respects  to  its  authors,  and  to  the  uarneat 
liberality  of  its  publishers-      At  the  same  time  it   makes 


OHtiifefit  how  liltle  beyond  a  iimlti|ilication  of  inatanoeR, 
with  greater  precision  of  representation  and  luUer  details, 
this  society  liad  left  to  be  dovelopud  by  its  successors. 

The  second  publication  by  our  society  whb  devoted  to  the 
recent  or  existing  ruc(?s  of  aborigines,  and  contains  a  synop- 
sis of  tbe  Indian  tribes  within  the  United  States,  east  of  tho 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  Britisli  and  Russian  possessions 
in  Nortli  America,  by  the  late  Hon.  Albert  (iailulin.  The 
tribes  are  classed  in  families  uccording  to  their  res[)cclive 
languages,  and  copious  vocabularies  and  linguistic  analyses 
are  given  by  the  learned  and  distinguished  writer.  AltUougb 
the  snlijcct  is  now  belter  nnderstood,  and  tlie  means  of  eluci- 
dation have  very  greally  increased,  Mr.  Qallatio's  labors 
have  as  yet  been  succeeded  bj  no  similar  work  of  equal 
oompreliensiveness  in  the  same  department. 

Tbe  society's  volume  contains,  also,  an  historical  account 
of  the  Christian  Indians  in  New  England,  in  tbe  yeara 
1675-0-7. 

Thus  tho  Autiqnarian  Society  entered,  aud  fairly  possessed 
in  advance  of  otlicrs,  the  only  fields  of  purely  archteological 
reseandi  to  be  tound  in  a  land  where  the  arte  and  tuouu- 
ments  of  a  higher  ciyilization  have  not  attained  to  nn 
«ntiquLty  of  their  own. 

When  thcSniitlisunian  Institution  began  to  apply  its  largo 
pG<;uniary  resources  to  the  same  investigalioue,  the  euiploy- 
ment  of  our  humble  ineans  in  that  direction  hecanie.  Id  a 
measure,  superfluous;  and  wbc^n  the  Uuitod  States  govern- 
ment parsed,  in  1S47,  an  act  empowering  and  directing  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  utliiirs  to  have  prepared  a  great  national 
work  embracing  all  that  was  known  nr  eimlil  l)e  discovered 
relatiug  to   tlie  past  history   and  present  condition   of  the 


natire  rncee,  tinder  the  supervision  of  a  gentleman  mneh  of 
whose  life  had  been  paeeed  among  their  existiug  represeuta- 
tites,  that  department  of  inquiry  seemed  wholly  taken  out 
of  our  hands.  It  would  have  been  futile  to  engage  in  com- 
petition witli  two  powerful  bodies  whooe  facilities  for  collect- 
ing information,  and  applying  to  its  illustration  the  highest 
artistic  skill,  were  beyond  all  comparison  anperior. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  continued  to  print,  in  its 
admirable  style  of  typography,  archieological  and  linguistic 
papers  prepared  for  ita  use,  and  lias  also  inserted  contribu- 
tions of  the  same  nature  in  its  less  formal  reports. 

The  United  States  government,  having  tilled  six  huge 
quarto  volumes  with  matter  of  every  conceivable  kind  bear- 
ing upon  American  ethnology,  with  innumerable  costly 
engravings,  exhibiting  both  in  outline  and  color  the  principal 
objects  of  interest,  still  pursues,  by  means  of  ita  highly 
educated  surveyors,  the  same  researches  through  the  newly 
explored  territories  of  tJie  West.  In  view  of  tlie  thoroughly 
Bcientitic  and  carefully  illustrated  reports  of  these  accom- 
plished offi«^e^s,  tiie  Society  iran  hardly  regret  that  its  legiti- 
mate work  is  done  by  others  while  it  ia  done  bo  well. 

There  is  a  class  of  earthworks  pertaining  to  the  pre- 
historic period,  about  which  little,  comparatively,  was  known 
when  the  memoir  of  Messrs.  Squire  and  Davis  was  printed. 
These  are  the  mounds,  low  in  elevation  but  large  in  hori- 
zontal extent,  which  represent  the  forms  of  animals.  They 
are  perhaps  not  less  remarkable,  and  are  more  mysterious, 
than  the  tumuli  and  enclosures  of  the  Ohio  valley,  for  which 
a  purpose  may  reasonably  be  conceived.  With  few  excep- 
tions, they  are  confined  to  the  region  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
States  immediately  adjoininj;.     About  the  time  of  the  com- 
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pleition  of  this  Irailding,  our  sotiietj,  tliongh  not  burdened 
with  t'niide,  Biipplicd  money  to  Mr.  Laphain,  an  intelligent 
Burveyor  of  Wisconsin,  fop  the  uxpenee  of  proeuniig  draw- 
ings and  ilesuriftliunB  of  those  singular  monuments.  Hia 
uotes  and  sketches  were  duly  trnDSiuitted  to  our  Publishing 
Committee,  and  were  prciiured  for  the  press  by  your 
librarian. 

Consideratiooa  arising  from  the  great  uost  of  auitable 
pnblication,  out  of  proportion  to  the  meaus  of  the  society 
then  at  command,  led  to  the  acceptitnce  of  a  proposition 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  bring  out  Mr.  Lapham's 
memoir  in  a  style  corresponding  to  that  of  Messrs.  Squire 
and  Davis.  It  wae  arranged  that  the  memoir  should  be 
printed  by  that  Institution,  on  the  literary  responsibility  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society  ;  as  appears  by  the  title 
page  and  prefatory  notice  attached  to  it.  Owing  to  Ihe 
great  expense  attendaut  upon  the  itisue  of  a  work  containing 
so  many  illustrations  (as  Prof.  Henry  says  in  the  same 
notice),  the  publication  was  somewhat  delayed,  and  was  nut 
completed  till  the  summer  of  1855. 

This  was  just  at  the  dawn  of  the  new  era  of  archteological 
investigation  which  has  given  a  different,  and  n  peculiar  and 
common  direction,  to  such  studies  throughout  the  world. 

While  European  Antiquaries,  in  a  quiet  and  humdnira 
wny,  were  tracing  the  vesligee  of  Koman  conquest  and 
possesEion,  deciphering  obscure  inscriptions,  and  explaining 
the  meaning  of  mediffival  onmmcnts  and  emblems,  a  great 
secret  lay  slumbering  beneath  tlie  arrow  beads  and  axes  of 
Btouc  that  were  constantly  disinterred  from  the  soil,  and, 
under  the  nauics  of  elfin  arrows  and  celts,  were  then  ohiefly 
known  in  superstitious  or  poetical  associations. 
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That  they  were  hold  iu  tliie  country,  also,  as  of  compara- 
tive DDiuiportHiiue,  wtts  [lertinps  due  to  the  circiimstaDces 
that  the  people  who  luade  and  uei'd  bucL  implemeuts  liad 
hardly  passed  froio  our  sight,  and  that  the  uniformity  of 
shape  and  material  seemed  to  aiTurd  little  suope  for  classifi- 
cation  according  to  age  or  locality. 

But  iu  the  winter  of  1854—5  a  lake  in  Switzerland  ehrank 
away  under  an  unwonted  drouth,  and  discloeed  the  broken, 
but  distinctly  traceable  habitations  of  a  race  with  whose 
autiquity  Uurculaneum  and  Fonipeii  are  too  modern  to  he 
named  in  comparison.  There  too,  preserved  in  mud,  more 
precious  for  its  service  than  amber,  were  relics  of  all  the 
domcBtic  arts  and  mauufactures,  and  even  the  food  of  an 
nuknown  people.  Gradually  the  bottoms  of  other  lakes  in 
Switzerland,  and  elsewhere,  were  made  to  yield  like  dia- 
cloEures,  pointing  to  similar  priuieval  conditions  of  life,  and 
indicating  stages  of  progress  by  the  same  signs  wherever 
found,  Tlie  search  for  further  developments  was  extended 
to  ancient  beds  of  rivers,  to  caves  and  shell  heaps,  with 
most  instructive  results.  The  primitive  man,  even  beyond 
the  great  geological  periods  of  glaciers,  submersion,  upheaval 
and  drift,  was  snpposed  to  be  revealed ;  whilo  the  steps  of 
advancement  were  traced,  through  the  ages  of  rude  stone 
implements,  of  ground  anil  polisheil  stone  implements,  and 
of  implements  of  bronze,  to  tliose  of  iron. 

It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  man  of  remote  epochs  in 
Europe  resembled  the  aboriginal  American  of  recent  dates 
in  the  fashion  and  material  of  his  utensils,  in  habits  of  life, 
and  even,  as  maintained,  in  ptiysical  conformation  —  the 
crania  and  some  of  the  tools  from  the  cares  of  Fraucc  die- 
playing  a  marked  affinity  to  those  of  tribes  now  living  in 
our  arctic  regions. 


The  prehistoric  man  is  now  the  all-atisorbing  sahject  of 
reeaarch  and  speeiilatioii  witli  art;liEeulugic)il  and  sciQntific 
bodies;  and  of  course  n  new  and  enlarged  interest  is  givon 
to  the  iiroliifltoric  American,  as  explained  and  illiistrnted  by 
the  same  tribes  yet  lingering  npon  the  same  soil. 

HcDci!  the  increased  importunce  of  [)ru(^u^!ng  specimens 
of  all  the  arts  and  fabrics  of  the  latter,  in  every  variety  of 
form  and  substance,  and  whatever  will  exhibit  their  civil 
status  and  their  degree  of  iiitfllcctuul  advahcemunt.  Nor 
should  their  corporeal  traits  be  forgotten;  and  here  we 
may  refer  to  the  expressive  photographs  which  oar  associate, 
Bev,  Mr.  Waterston,  is  so  providently  and  generously  col- 
lecting for  the  society.  They  -will  prolong  a  conception  of 
the  personal  attributes  of  nn  expiring  race,  such  as  (he  real 
aspect  of  the  living  face  and  flguro  alone  can  give, 

AVhile  at  Lansanne,  in  the  fall  of  1807,  your  librarian 
visiti^d  Prof.  Troyon,  whose  large  collections  from  the  Swisi 
takes  enaliled  him  to  publish  ono  of  the  earliest  and  best 
accounts  of  them.  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  Ins  sudden 
death.  He  was  full  of  entluis-iaeiii  on  his  favorite  subject, 
and  predicted  that  discdverics  of  the  same  nature  would  be 
made  in  the  beds  of  former  or  existing  hikes  in  this  country, 
lie  was  also  confident  that  a  copper  age,  wanting  in  tlie 
Kuropeau  seriue,  between  the  ages  of  stone  and  bronze, 
would  be  found  to  have  existed  lir-re. 

One  of  these  antiiipations,  that  of  an  ago  of  copper,  hu 
appeared  liktdy  to  be  realized,  from  th«!  numerous  evidences 
of  mining  in  that  metal  found  near  Lake  Superior,  and  the 
various  copper  implement«  twken  from  the  mounds ;  but 
recent  obacrvatioos  tend  to  show  that  tliese  Implements  were 
not   employed   as    tools  or  weapons,  but   must   have   bees 
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reg&rded  as  sacred  embletiis,  and  were  lield  as  badges  of 
rank,  or  objects  of  Biiperstitiooa  revorern^e,  likf  tliu  h»l(^bets 
of  variegated  alate,  eo  biglily  fiuislied,  biit  too  sul't  and  deli- 
cate for  servios.  Tlio  (jiication  is  ably  considered  in  a  paper 
by  Dr.  R.  J.  FarqiiliarEon  in  tbe  proeeedings  of  tlie 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  nt  Davenport,  Iowa,  recently 
received  by  us.*  ' 

Some  writers  are  taking  llie  ground  that,  as  this  couti- 
n(!Dt  is  tlie  oldest  geologically,  it  must  be  regarded  lis  tlio 
cradle  of  the  liiinian  race;  and  that  migration  hence  to 
Europe  and  Asia  took  plaee  nt  a  period  when  there  were 
easy  passages  by  land,  where  now  oiiiy  tbe  tops  of  moun- 
tains are  seen  as  islands  aliovc  the  waters. 

In  the  rapid  development  of  every  portion  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  no  less  rapid  aggregation  of  facts  and 
phenomena  in  Government  and  other  publications,  and 
espeeially  from  the  continuance  of  exhaustive  compilations 
of  ascertained  information,  like  the  valuable  work  of  Mr. 
Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  lime  will 
soon  arrive  when,  bo  far  as  tlie  United  States  are  concerneii, 
research  shall  give  place  to  speculative  dtBcussion.  An 
opportunity  will  then  be  afforded  to  our  society  to  employ 
its  learning  and  abilily  in  detecting  the  philosophy  of 
admitted  facts  and  analogies,  and  thus  solving,  by  the  force  . 
of  general  principles,  the  prublems  which  they  present. 

Our  associate,  the  lion.  Lewis  II.  Morgau,  has  already 
undertaken  to  explain  the  nctnal  character  and  extent  of 
Mexican  civilization,  and  the  nature  of  Mexican  institutions, 
from  a  study  of  tlie  iilieriomuna  of  Indian  life  as  seen  in  our 
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own  time,  and  Iiaa,  \a  the  July  number  of  tlie  North 
Americun  Review,  extended  his  tlioory  to  a  eolution  of  the 
uses  of  the  works  of  the  Monnd  BiiitdcrB.  It  will  not  do 
lightly  to  disi'cgai'd  his  opinions,  as  they  are  founded  on  a 
cfirefiil  investigation  of  the  plan  of  tlionght  which  governs 
the  usages  of  the  aboriginal  race,  and  are  fortified  by  no 
little  force  and  consistency  of  reasoning. 

It  has  not  been  the  design  of  these  remnrks  to  take  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  past  labors  of  this  society,  or  to  exhibit 
tlic  present  condition  of  American  archeology,  but  to 
obtjiinajnst  idea  of  the  position  of  the  society  in  relation 
to  a  division  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities  which  some 
wilt  regard  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  one.  Hence  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  purely  historical  papers  comprised 
in  its  Memoirs  and  Proceedings. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  antiqnitics  proper  of 
this  country  may  sooner  or  later  liavo  been  made  to  yield  all 
the  information  they  can  convoy  ;  but,  in  regard  to  the 
equally  important  respOTisibilities  connected  with  the  care 
and  extension  of  a  library  we  have  the  assurance  of  the 
Bacrod   Preacher  that  "of  making  of  many  books  tliere  is 


Our  society  may  not  itself  engage  in  the  composition  of 
Kistory  or  Genealogy,  in  the  technical  sense  of  tliese  piir- 
suits,  but  it  is  called  upon  to  fnrnish  means  and  facilities  for 
its  accoiriplishmcnt  by  others.  This  it  may  fairly  be  claimed 
it  has  been  doing,  if  quietly  and  economically,  yet  in  a  dili- 
gent and  liberal  way,  at^er  tliu  example  set  liy  its  foiin<lcr. 
In  two  departments  of  collection — those  of  Newspapers 
and  Pamphlets — Dr.  Thomas  took  the  precedenco  in  this 
conntry.      Such  fugitive  productions  were  hardly  thought 


worthy  of  preservation  in  public  libraries  before  liis  time. 
They  are  troubleEome  to  handle  and  expeDsive  to  prepare 
for  permanent  keeping.  But  for  the  himling  fund  provided 
by  our  present  President  they  would  be  an  nninHnngeahle 
burden.  As  it  is,  tbcy  sre  among  the  ehoiceet  of  our 
treasares. 

No  nation,  Tintil  ours,  ever  started  in  its  career  witJi  sueh 
opportunities  and  advuntages  for  the  perpetuation  of  its 
minntest  history.  If  the  eentlnient  of  patriotic  intercBt  in 
the  deeds  of  our  fatliers,  wliit^h  it  is  the  aim  of  this  institu- 
tion to  cherish,  eontiiincs  nuaUated,  no  public  event  need 
be  withont  a  historian  and  no  dislingiiislied  citizen  without 
a  biographer.  The  progress  of  the  republic  and  the  growth 
of  each  particular  community  are  alike  the  objects  of 
research  and  record;  and  upon  occasion  the  smaller  affiiirB 
of  cities  and  towns  may  he  combined  with  and  litted  into 
the  larger  affairs  of  the  nation — as  seen  in  many  recent  able 
historical  discourses.  At  least  two  of  our  associates  have 
shown  how  vrell  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  may  be  made  to 
serve  as  a  medium  for  the  correction  and  enlargement  of 
purely  local  annals,* 

In  the  collection  of  the  minor  materials  of  biatory  a  keen 
and  active  rivalry  has  sprung  np  and  is  increasing  among 
nearly  all  the  libraries  of  the  conntry.  Our  institution  led 
tht  way,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  promoting  die  prac- 
tice of  regarding  nothing  too  trifling  that  may  contain  a 
fact  or  an  illastration.  It  has  rescued  some  things  from 
probable  oblivion,  and  hiis  fnrnished  shelter  and  protection 
to  many  more,  standing  in  need  of  care  fur  their  preeervn- 

•Dr.  S.  &..  Orion  at  Qrotoo,  mil  Uov.  EUos  Nuon  at  BDIerlck. 
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tk>n.  It  has  not  only  opened  its  hospitable  doors  to  wel- 
eome  such  accessions  when  Tolnntanr  guests,  but  has  sent 
out  into  the  highways  and  gathered  together  all,  as  manj  as 
it  found,  ^both  bad  and  good,*^  it  mar  be,  though  that 
which  is  bad  in  one  sense  is  often  rerj  good  in  another.  In 
this  line  of  dutr  and  mode  of  usefulness  there  is  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  degree  of  sueoess  that  has 
attended  past  efforts.  The  measure  of  our  spaoe,  at  least, 
if  not  of  our  re^K^nsibilitT,  has  been  filled,  and  it  remains 
to  determine  what  adequate  provision  can  be  made  for 
requirements  that  are  to  come. 

Bespectfullj  submitted, 

S.  F.  HATKH, 


Admiral  Gkokqr  Hknrt  Pkrdlr,  U.  S.  N.— His  Manuscript  Notca  on 

Longevity,  carefully  Indexed  and  boand. 
Dr.    Otto  Kkllkh. — His  Ueber  den  EDtwicklungBgaDK  des    Antlken 

Syntborik. 
Charles  Dsaxk,   Esq.,  CtttnbrJdge.— His  "Notes  on  an  Indenture  of 

David  Tbonipiion  and  others  "  i  hla  Paper  on  ibe  Records  of  tie  Council 

for  New  England ;  and   BcIknap^s  Joaruol   of  a  lour  to   tUe  Wlilte 

Hountatns  in  July,  1784,  edited  hj  Mr.  DeaBc. 
Hon.  Benjiuin  F.  Thomas,  Boston.— His  Memoir  of  Isaiah   Thomas; 

and  six  other  of  his  publications. 
Hon.  P.  Emort  Aldhich,  Worcester.— His  remarks  on  the  Criminal 

Laws  of  Massachusetts;  One  Hundred  and  .Slity-Onc  Cougregitianal 

Chnrcb  Manuals;  and  thirteen  bound  volumes. 
H^Jor  Bbs:   Pehlev   Poorb.  Washington,   1).  C— Ills   Congressional 

Directory  of  August,  1876. 
Ki>Wari>  JARVts,  M.D.,  Dorchester.- His  Papers  on  the  Relation  of 

EdncailoD  to  IntiBnlty,  and  on  Infhnt  Mortality ;  dfly-seveu  pamphlets, 

and  various  newspapers. 
Edmund  QutNcv,  Esq.,  DGdham.—  His  Notice  of  Horace  Binncy ;  and 

bis  collection  of  the  Speeches  In  Congress  of  his  Rithor,  JoslahQulncy. 
Hon.  CiUKLes  UtJOsUK,  l^cxlngton.— His  Abstract  of  the  History  of 

LcxlugloD,  MaHS. 
Hon.  KouKHT  C.  WiM'niKur.  Bostou.— Ola  Cuntunnlal  Oration  at  Bos- 
Ion,  July  4,  IHTlIi  and  his   Itemarks  at  the  Meetlug  of  the  Puubody 

Education  Fund  Trusteon,  August  S,  1976. 
Hon.  Gkiiikik  F.  Hu.tu,  Worceater.— His  Speeches   ou  Jurisdiction  In 

Impeachment;  and  ou  the  Polltlcnl  Cundltluu  of  tb«  South. 
Huu.  Ai.KX4N)>KR  H.  Bin.t,ocK,  Worcester.— Ills  Adilress  on  the  Ccn- 

teunlul  SlluuUun  of  Wtiniau. 
Col.    Cluni.Ks   WuiiTtKBitr,   ClevLlund.    O— four   of   hU    Pajicrs   ou 

ScienllHc  suhjects. 


STBniBW  Sawsbcht,  Jr.,  Esq..  Worcester.— Hts  Report  u  8ecretai7 

or  the  TrUMluts  of  tlie  City  Hospital  of  Worcester. 

Hon,  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Berlin. — Ilia  Rcmarba  aX  the  CeDtoDDtnl  Celkibra- 
tlou  b;  the  AniericHus  in  BcrllD,  Jul;  i,  1876. 

Col.  Albert  H.  IIott,  Boston.— His  Article  on  Donations  to  the 
People  of  Boston  Suflbring  aoder  the  I'orl-Bill,  1771-1777;  oue  hun- 
dred and  thirl;  books;  three  Jiutidred  and  slsiy  poinpblets;  two 
maps;  and  various  circulars  uid  cards. 

BoBKRT  Clirkb,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  O.— Hia  Fre-Histortc  Rcraalus  of 
Ciucinnuti,  Ohio,  with  a  ViiiillcotloQ  of  the  "Cincintiali  Tablet;"  and 
an  account  of  the  Ninth  Reunion  of  the  Armj  of  the  Cumberland. 

Nat&i^irl  Fjunk,  Esq.,  Worcester— Four  Hlstorloal  pamphlets,  pre- 
pared by  himself  In  18711;  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pamplilots; 
two  flU-s  of  newspupem;  scvcu  llibograph.^ ;  postage  stamps;  and  a 
collccllou  of  circulars  and  cards. 


Joel  Mcnsrli.,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.   Y. — U\a  Reminlsconces  of  Men  and 

Things  in  NorlhllelU,  1812-1835;  and  thirty-two  pamphlets. 
Puny  E.  Chasb,  LL.D.,  PhUadelphla,  Pa.  — His  Essay  on  Some  Funda- 

mectat  Propositions  of  Central  Force. 
Rt!v.  Samuel  C.  Damon,  D.D.,  Honolulu.  H.  I. — His  Sermon  on  Cen- 
tennial Reflections,  preached  August  S7,  1870. 
William  S.  Barton,  Esq.,  Worcester. — His  Monographs  on  Worcester 

Schools  In  1736;  the  First  Church  In  Worcester;  and  Ancient  Burial 

Places  In  Worcester ;  and  six  bound  volumes. 
Rev.  Elias   Nabon,  Blllerica.- His  Cuntcunial  Oration  at    Blllerica, 

MasN.,  July  i,  1876. 
Hon.   Gboroe    BAKCRutTT,   Washington,    D.   C— Ills    History   of   the 

United  States,  volumes  4,  G  and  G  of  the  Centennial  Edition. 
Prof.  EowARi)  E.  Salisiifrv,  New  Haven,  Conn.— His  Mouogmph  ou  Mr. 

William  DlodaLe  nud  his  Italian  Ancestry. 
Rev.    GsoROB   E.    Ellis,    D.D.,   Boston.- The   S!e;,'e    and    Evacuation 

Memorial,  Boston,  IS7C.     Containing  his  Address  and  a  Chroulclp  of 

the  Siege. 
Sauitkl  A.  Gbkbk,  M.D.,  Boston. — Hla  Historical  Address,  Bi-Cun»a> 

Dial  and  Centennial,  delivered  at  Groton,  Mas'*.,  July  4,   U7G,  two 

editions ;  two  boohs ;  forty  pamphlets ;  and  ten  manuscripts. 
Rev.  Auai'dTiNE  Oalowuxl,  Ipswich.— His  Jones  Records,  n  help  to  a 

Family  History. 
Barnaku   D,    EABTMAt,   M.D.,    Worcester.— His    Report   of    187J,   na 

Superintendent  of  the  Statu  Lunatic  Hospital  «t  Worcester. 
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Uksrv  a.  Homes,  I.L.D,,  Allian;.  N.  7.— His  History  and  Condition 
of  tllsiorkul  Societies  In  tbc  Unltcil  States. 

Wu.LiAM  P.  Upiiam,  Esq.,  Salow.— Letiora  written  at  Hio  time  of  tlic 
occupation  of  Boston  by  the  British.,  17T5-6,  with  notes  by  Mr.  Dpham. 

B.  A.  Brock,  Ksq,,  Richmond,  Vu, — RiuhmoniJ  Newspapers  contulu tug 
blatoiical  articles  commuuicated  by  him. 

Rev.  CAtBB  Davis  Bhadlbb,  Boston. — His  Sermon  on  the  Teachings 
or  liie  Mountains,  preached  September  3,  18TS. 

SAUasL  L.  BiiARDUAM,  Esq.,  Angaiita,  Mc. — His  Pamphlets  on  the 
HlKtory  of  the  Cattle  of  Maine,  and  the  Menhaden  and  Herring  Fish- 
eries of  Maine,  in  connection  with -Agriculture;  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Maine  Cuvalry  Association  ISTl-5;  and  the  Maine  Genealogist  sod 
Biographer,  ns  issued. 

Mr.  J.  M.  BiHCUuf  r,  New  Yorlc— His  Circular  No.  S,  upon  Thomas 
Buncrort  and  his  descendants. 

Mr.  Edwa»d  De.voam,  New  Bedford.— His  Four  Reasons  why  History 
Is  read  so  little. 

Prof.  C.  O.  TnoMPSON,  Worcester.— His  Addrens  at  the  Dedication  of 
Gushing  Academy,  September  T,  18T6;  two  books;  eighty-four  pam- 
phlets) forty-eight  electrotypes  1  llftecn  lltbograplis  j  and  twenty-two 

Mr.  Aldest  a.  Lovkli,,  Worcester. — Ills  Worcester  In  the  War  of  the 

Revolution. 
Rev.  Wm.  STE^'ENB  Pbrhy,  D.D.,  Geneva.  N,  Y.— HU  account  of  the 

Reunion  Conferejice  at  Bonn,  1876;  and  Halo's  Moiamblc  Liturgy. 
EDWUf  M.  Ssow,  M.D.,  Providence.  R.  I.— Rla  Reports  an  City  Regis' 

trarof  Providence  from  1871  to  1873  Inclusive. 
Ei.DRmnK  H.  Goss,  Esq.,  Melrose. — IBs  Centennial  Address  at  Melruee, 

Jnly  4,  18Tfl. 
Hon.  Charles  ItevKNS,  Jr.,  Worcester. — His  Bddresn'nt  We>4t  Point, 

June  H,  1878,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
Wti.LiAM   [I.    BuioGS.   Esq.,  Worcester.— His  Centennial  Address  at 

East  Douglas,  Mass.,  July  4,  187(i. 
Jons  S.  BiLUNus,  Asslataut-Surgeon   U.  R.  A.— His  Specimen   Kaacl- 

cuius   of  a  Ciitniogne    nf  the  Nnllonal  Medical  Library,  with  no 

Introdncilon  by  Dr.  Itllllngs. 
Hun.  nK:«iiy  C.  Mdiu-iiv.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. -His  SupplcmenUry  Note 

for  Ida  Memoir  un  the  Voyage  of  Verraziuno. 
William  F.  Pooi.k.  Esq.,  Chicago,  til  — Bts  Article  on  the  Ordinance  of 

1T87  and  Dr.  Mannasch  Cutler. 
ALKXA.tUKIi    Stakuuck,    K><i|.,    Nuntucket. —  His   "  Nautituhi't    In    the 

Uovolugon." 
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Chakles  C.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  Cluvelanil,  0.— His  Notes  on 

of  Syivester  Baldwin;  and  Ills  Actonnt  of  Llie  Early  Maps  of  Ohio 

and  the  West, 
Robert  R.  Sinanv,  Esq.,  Newton. — HU  Addresses  nt  the  Dedication  ftf 

the  Medfleld  Town  Hall,  September  10,  1H72;  aud  at  the  He-Dedico* 

tlOD,  November  2,  1S71. 
Hon.  Charles  Cowley,    Lowell.— An   Account  of  the  Seml-Cenleuulttl  J 

Celebration  at  Lowell,  lutludiog  Mr.  Cowley's  Address. 
Andrrw  J.  OcKT,  M.D.,  PhilacielphlB,  Pn.— Uls  Report  aa  Statlstlclaa  | 

or  the  Fe  II  □  sylvan  la  Board  of  Public  Chanties,  made  in  April,  18TG. 
Abbott  L^wrkncb,  £.■»[.,  Boston. — "Journal  oraTourioNlagara  Falla  I 

In  the  year  1805,"  by  Timothy  Bi^elow,  with  au  lutruductlon  by  Mr. 

Lawrence,  bis  Grandson. 
P.  Cddmokk,   Esq.,  New   York.— Flis    "  Constllatlonol   History  oT  llw  j 

United  States,"  second  Edition,  1875. 
M.  I'lKRiiK  M*R«ny,  Paris,  Fr.— His  Dficouvt-rtcs  et  EtiihllsHcment,  deA  | 

Fraufuia  dans  I'ouest  ct  duns  le  Sud  de   L'AmCrique  Sep  ten  trio  n  ale, 

Premiere  Partle,  IHU-IStU. 
Rov.  IMCRKASS  N.  Tahbux,  D.D..    West  Ni^wlou.— Hla  Life  of  Major- 

QeuenU  Israel  Putnam. 
J.  FLErcuKR  Wiu-iAMB,  Esq.  Sului  Paul,  Minn.— His  "  History  of  Saint 

Paul  and  liamsey  County,  Mluaenota." 
Mr-  J.   H.  Baxtbk,  Chief  Medical  Purveyor,  D.  S.  A.— His  Statistics, 

Medical    and    Autliropoloj-lcal,    of     tlic     Provost-Marshal-Goncrars 

Bureau,  laui-liS,  In  two  vulumcs. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Crosby,  Asiibumham.—llls  itemarks  at  the  DL-dlcatlou  of 

Gushing  Academy,  September  7,  1875, 
Ciil.  .loiiK  D.  WASiiutiiiN,  Worcester. — Klcvcn  books;  and  thirty  paia- 

pliluts. 
Prur.  Edwakd  Hitchcock,  Amherst.— One  pamphlet ;  and  three  clrculix» 

rclathifj  to  Amherst  Cullfgc. 
Rev.  Srth  SWEKTsliR,  D.D.,  Worcester.— One  book;  nneun  pamphlets; 

a  manuBcrlpl  list  uf  the  Banipton  Lectures,  [rum   17M0,  the  time  Ihcy 

were  commenced:  and  one  Tbatiksglvlug  Proclamation. 
Isaac  Smuckrh,  Esq.,  Newark,  U.— Nine  paniphU'ts. 
Hon.  Solomon  Lincolx.  Hlii{;hum.— Three  pamphlets  of  early  dale. 
J.    WiKOAXK    TiiuuxTON,    ksq.,    Boston. — Benin's    DSscrlpIloD    QfiO> 

graphlque  de  la  tiuyuue. 
Bev.  n.  C.  Watkiibton,  Bo^ton.— Fwrty-sls  photographs  of  A nierlc»a 

Indians;  and  sewrity  plati-s  rvprc'v tiling  Types  of  Ulinircnt  HaocA. 
TiiR  LiiiiLARiAX.- Sliiy-llve  hooksi   wwa  liiindicd  and  seveni>- 

pamphlots;  four  muuiiscrlput;  two  maps t  nud  ouc  eiijjruvUii^ 
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Hon.  Btkfu BN  SAMsnuRY,  Worcester.— Busts  of  Washington,  Ijifliyctte, 

niitl  LIntolii ;  a  IMiotyfic  or  WHshington'a  Antogniph  AdOreos  to  the 

Oincers  or  thB  American  Army,  at  Hewtjurg,  N.  Y.,  March  15, 1788 1 

elcvcD  paoipblctH;  and  six  Sles  of  newspapers. 
Rev.    Grohhk    S,     Taink,   Wo rtesler.— Marshal I's    Naval    Biography, 

twelve   vols. ;    ■<  Mmiioirs,  Joilnial  nnd  Correnpoiideiice   of  Thomu 

Moore,"  oI({bt  vols.;  "  nllillothciiue   Orletitale,"  sis  volt. ;   American 

Al'iiiinac,  nineteen  vols.;    Jusephns'  Works,  four   vols.;   Auiiuul   of 

Sck'iitlHc  Discovery,   four  voIh.  ;  Ihlrtecn  mlsccllniiuoqs  books,  and 

sljtty-crght  pamphlets. 
J.  IIknrv  Ilii-t,,  Ek(],,  Worci'stnr.— Twenty •  three  voltiincB  of  Araerlcao 

newxpapers,  1H63-18TU. 
1'i.ttir  K*i!i.K,   M.I).,   Norihainpion.— Fifty-live  pamphlets   relating  to 

luHnna  Afiylunis. 
Mr.  .Umks  Bksnktt,  Leominster.— Twenty- six  periodicals. 
Cnjiiti.Bs  B.  WiUTi.NU,  R!«i.,  WurcuftUtr.— Forty-all  patnphletu. 
Mr.    Bkkj4M[k   J.    UiiiMtn,    Wurcesler. —  Seventeen     pamphlets;    and 

vnrloiin  e.irciilars. 
H>  H.  EuKN,  Esq.,  Chsrieatown.— FoDr  ChariestowD  pamphleta. 
Hon.   Hamiltok   Ftsri,   Wasliingtoii,    D.C.— Reports   upon   the   Vienna 

Kxpositlon  uf  187S,  four  vols. 
Mr.  FiuXK  Lawrsscb,  Wonester.— Three  photographs  of  the  Wln- 

tbrop  **  Stone  Pot,  tipt  and  covered  with  a  Silver  l.iil,"  and  the 

vonchers  acvompnoylng  It. 
Mr.  F.  W.    MoRitrs,  SpiingUelJ.— Tlin    Early   History  of   SprlngOelU, 

lf>S<Hfi75. 
JoTi^i  T.  Clark,  R»q.,  Boston  —A  One  hclhitype  of  the  Old  State  House 

an  It  wan  and  as  It  Ik. 
J.  WAKitBM  CoTToy,  R.-tq.,  Biston. — Cainbriilgc  In  the  Centennial. 
Mr.  Skkbca  O    I.Ai>nAM,  Milwaukee.  Wis.— A  Biugraphlc&l  Sketch  of 

Increase  AUeu  Lapham,  I.L.D.,  by  S,  S.  Sherman. 
Tbo  Misses    llmiNsiDK.  Worcester. — Flfty-thrcc  armngcd  Qles  of  New 

Vork,  BoBton,  and  Worcester  ncwupiipers. 
Mr.  CicriiAS  WiLi.Ann,  PeterHliaiii.- The  Orlitliial  Drawings  and  Working 

Flam  for  Hunker  lllll  Monument,  by  his  hroUicr.  Holoinon  Wlllard. 
W.  T.   FoKSVTn,   I'hlladelpbla,   !•«.— Corpeiiter's  Hall  and   Its  Historic 

Memorli'B. 
Ctt-Kti   B.    Hktcali'.    E«q.,   Worcetiter.— Twenty  Hies  .it  newspapers ; 

nnil  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pain  phi  ft.*. 
Messrs.    NovM    ft    Sxnw,    FrlnH'r",    Wurttsier.— "Tht-   llltliirj   and 

Aluiuui  ItcL'iird  i>t  the  Slate  Novmiil  Sehuol  at  Uridgewater,  Musa." 
Mr.  Uk:ihv  J.  Hi>wi.anp,  Worcester. — Songs  of  the  League. 


Mr.  WiixiAM  II.  YouNO.  Troy,  N.Y.— The  9t^tni-Ci>nt«nnTal  Proceedliig* 

St  the  KcmtHctoLT  Polytechnic  lustllute,  1874. 
Mr,  Okorob  W.  Chute.  New  York.— An  American  Cent  of  1802- 
Mra.  IlEMiiy  P.  Stitrois,  Boelon. — Applulon's  American  Cyclopaslla, 

Hlxtcen  volumes.  In  fUll  binding;  tbirty-aii  paiupblctai  one  licllotype; 

and  the  Progrumme   of  the    Amerliran    Centennial   Celebration    al 

Cnnton,  China.  Jnly  4,  1876. 
MIms  SiHAii    K.  CitASK,  Worcester. — An  Ancient  Etrnscan   terra  COtM 

h«atl ;  nnd  Levi  Lincoln,  Jr.'s  4th  of  July  Oration  at  Brookfielil,  Haas. 

In  1807. 
JuHRPii  Dkafrr,  M.U.,  Brattleboro*,  Tt.— One  book;   ucd  slxiy-Tour 

poniphlc'to. 
J.  I).  8.  Jackson,  M.D.,  Boston  ^Tlie  second  Itoport  of  the  Bonrd  of 

Co^lnlia»lont^rs  of  the  Depnnmentuf  FutUb.  for  the  City  of  Bowton. 
Itev.  Rdwin  O.  Adams,  Terapletoo. — A  Centennial  Oration  at   Templc- 

ton,  Mass.,  July  *ih,  18711,  by  Charles  Wellington  Stone. 
Mr.  W.  II.  Roes,  Worcester.— A  three  dollar  bill  of  Continental  monoy. 
William  T.  Brkiham,  Esq.,  Boston.  — Quclques  Obsen'al.lons  ChlrnrgU 

cuiea :  and  Surgical  Cases,  with  Illustrations,  both  by  Charles  U.  Brig- 
ham,  M,l). 
AsvBBW  McF.  Davis,  Esq.,  San  Frnncisco,  Cat.— History  of  the  Public 

School  System  In  California. 
F.  B,  Pebkikb,  Esq.,  Boston.— The  Check  List  of  Boston  I-^-al  Hisiory. 
The  Assistant  LmiiAKiAN.— Thirty- four  pamphlets;   two  engravings; 

and  a  collection  of  United  States  Centennial  Exposition  circniara  and 

Samcel  Smith,  Esq,,  City  Clerk,   Worcester.— Worcester  City  Docn^ 

unients,  tS7fl;  and  Massachnsetls  Ijkn-gand  Itcsolves,  1876. 
McsBrs.  Pdtnam  &,  Davis,  Worcester. — One  hundred  pamphlets. 
Mr.  P.  D.  Richards,  Boston. — Sis  books,  and  eighty  pamphlelD,  gatb^  I 

ered  tor  the  Society  at  the  United  States  Centennial  ExposUlon. 
Abkauam  Fikth,  Esq.,  Boston. — lion.  R.  C.  Wtntbrop's  Uratlon,  JalfJ 

4th,  1876;  the  Sewerage  of  Boston,  1876;  and  tlic  Second   Report  4 

the  Boston  Park  Commissioners. 
John  W.  Biii&Low,  Esq.,  New  York.— The  Medical  and  Surgical  Tllittorr  1 

of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Part  First,  In  two  volnmcs. 
Messrs.  Tvi.Bk  4  Skaoravr.  Worcester.- A  fac-siuiile  of  tht^^aB8*--| 

ehusc^ts  Spy  of  July  IT,  177li,  contnining  the  Declaration  of  Iitd»- 

pi'ndence. 
Hon.  J.  M.  RitSK,  VlroqiiR.  Wis.- The  Speech  of  llou.  Henry  W.  BItUfiJ 

an  Free  Schools. 
KcT.  OkokokAllkk,  Worcester.— O DC  pami'hlct. 


HeBSn,  Geo.  P.  Ruwei-L  &  Co.,  New  York.— The  Newspnper  Advertiser 

for  October.  I8TG. 
Mr.  Joira  G.  Smith,  Worcestur.— Thirty  pamphlets ;  and  twenty  priuts. 
Thk  MiMACuuenrs  Historioii.  Sooibty.— Tlielr  Proceedings,  1876-T6 1 

■D(l  two  pnmphletx. 
■  Thk  PrussylvaSIa  Historical  Societv. — Buck's  Early  AccouhI-b  of 

Petrolenin  Id  the  United  States. 
Thb  CATfAnuH   iNSTiTtrrK.— Their  Jonrnul,  Vol.  XV.,  Nos,  1,  2  and  8. 
Thb  SociKfT  OF  ANTHjUARres  or  LoKDON. — Their  Proceedings,  Bccond 

series,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  5. 
Tbb  Essex  Institittk.— Thelc  Collections,   Vol.  XIII.,  Parts  2  and  3; 

and  Bulletin,  Vol.  fl,  Nos.  I,  2  and  <I  12. 
Thb  RoTAL  GieoaRAPiiicAL  Society,  London.— Tbetr  Journal,  Vol.  4G; 

mid  rrocccdln^s,  Vol.  XX.,  Nos.  S  and  S. 
TnK  America!!  Puilusoi-hical  Socibty.— Their  Proccedlnss,  No.  Ii7. 
Thk  Palbograpdical  Socibty,  I^udoa. — Their  Annual  Reports  for 

1876-78. 
Ths  Cobdkn  Club,  London. — The  History  of  Free  Trade  In  Tuscany. 
Thb  Geoboia  Historical  Society. ^Proceedings  st  the  D(.'dlcatIoD  of 

Hodgson  Hnll,  Snvnuunb. 
The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,— List  of  nccewslons  from 

January  to  July,  I8TG. 
Thk  Ci.vcinb4T1  Society  oif  Natch.*!.  His  tort.— Their  Proceedings, 

No.  1. 
The  Koyai.  Historical  Society,  Loudou, — List  of  ofllcers  and  mem- 
bers for  the  year  IST8. 
The  Amrhicax  Acadeuy  or  Arts  asd  Scib!iceb.— Their  Proceedings 

for  18r6-7fi. 
The  Maisb  Historical  Society.— Their  Collectlona,  Vol.  VTL 
The  Academy  or  Science  of  St.  I^tJis.— Their  Transnctlons,  Vol. 

[11.  No.  8. 
La  SocifiTll:    DKB    fiTL'DRe   llisTORiqcES,  Paris.- Their  Jonmal  from 

Reptctabcr,  1H76,  to  Fcbrnnry,  I87U, 
The  Davbxpoht  Acaiiemt  oif  N»Tint»i.  Sciences.- Their  Procecdiiips, 

Vol.  1,  18BT-1876. 
TnK  New  Rx(ilavi>  UutokioGekkalogicai.  Societt. — Their  Register, 

TiiR  Acadkmv  op  Natubki,  Scirxcbs  op  PHiLtDKi.PiitA.— Their  Pro- 

cctillnK".  I'nrt  H  of  1675,  ami  Part  1  of  1S7G, 
Vbrbihi  Fl'n  KtrxiT   vxi>  ALTEitTHUu  at  V.ij*  vsu  OiiEHMctiwiuB.v. 

Four  Numbers  of  tholr  Journal  of  LS70. 


—Their  Trwis4C- 


s  Fkahob.— 


of  the  Society  and 


ItN  fubtlc&tloofl. 

TllR   MaHSAGIIITSBTTB    HoimClILTURtL    SOOTBTT. — Tlielr 

Purt  1  for  l8Tfl. 
TlIX  KkMiCHVaBTTe  Mkdical   Socuety. — Their  Medical  CamaiQDica- 

lloiii.  Vol.  XII.,  No.  2. 
TlIK  Pkabody  Ikbtitotbok  BiLTiMORB.—Tlie  First  aud  Nluth  AnnliBl 

Tiiw   Wi>iiciUTKn  Coutrrr  HoBTiairi.Ti3R*i.  Socibtt, — Their   Beport 

for  isrfl. 

TllK    MAHIlACIIUSKTTa   OlUNS    LOOGK    OF   FltRK  AND   AOCKITKI)  MASONS. 

—Ttietr  PrnceediugB  June  14,  IBTfl. 

TitB    COHORKQATIONAL    I^'DLISHINO     SOCIBTY. — MclQOlra    Of    JnillCS    II. 

and  Edward  M.  Scbnuidcr. 
Tills   Ameiucan    Baptist    Missionary   Union. —Their  Musiixlue,  as 

Tun  CuMMiTTKB  or  Fdbucatioh  o^  McDfiELD. — Account  or  the  BI- 

CcDtcniilal  Com  memo  ration  or  the  Iturulnj;  of  MedUeld  in  16T6. 
TnK  CoMMjTTEK  or  pL-uLiCAnoN  OF  Lkicester.— Account  of  the  Cen-   < 

tennlitl  Cclebratlou  at  Leicester,  Jul;  4,  1876. 
Tub  TRiiBTBBa  oy  thk  Massachusbti's  Gknkrai.  HosPrrAL.— Their 

Sixty-Second  Aaaual  Beport. 
TllK  Youso  Mbn'b  Cubibtian   AssnciATioN  ov   WoucusTKit. — Three 

Hies  of  Newspapers;  and  Qve  Fnmpblets. 
Thb  Boston  Puni.ic  Librauy. — The  Twenty-Fourth  Animal  B«port; 

and  the  Bulletio,  as  Issued. 
Tub  Citizbns'  ExciuNaB,  Worcester. — Eight  nics  of  Newapapera. 
TtiK  WoiicMTBK  CooNTT  Mbcuanios  AssoutATioN. — TvTcnty-two  fllo*. 

of  Newapnpcrs. 
Tub  Boston  Atdbn^cth. — Catalogue  of  the  Library,  Vol.  S. 
TllK  Statk  BoAitD  ov  Health  or    Uassacuusktts. — A  Suromnr;  ofl 

tJieir  Seven  Years'  Work. 
TiiB  Worcbstbr  Cousty  Musical   Absociation. — Their  Kinetcenlh  J 

Annaal  Libretto  for  Concerts  and  Matinees. 
TllK  Free  Pvtbuc  LtiiiiARY  or  Wokckhtkh.— Fifly-sis  nics  of  uew»-  I 

papers;  and  oiii:  hundred  and  eighteen  |iamphlerj9. 
Tint  New  llA.tii'HiiiKB  SriTE  Likrakv.— The  Anuual  Re|iurt  for  1876. 
TllK  City  Liuiiauv  Asbociation  ur  Spiii.s-iiriKLO. — I'lie  Aiimntl  Iti-iiort-'  I 

tbr  1871!. 


TitB  CuiCAUO  PiiBUc  LinnAiiT.— TltB  Fourtti  Annual  Report. 

St,  Lome  Mkrcantii.r    Libruit    Association.— The  Supplement  lo 

their  Classified  Calnlogae. 
Tbk  East  St.  Louis  Public  Librakt. — The  Third  AnuunI  Report. 
The  Mebcantilb  Library  Asbociation  of  Hew  York. — The  flfty-flfth 

AuDUtil  Iteport. 
The  Statk  Library  of  MicufOAN. — McCniclccn's  Hiatorj' «r  Mlchl;;aa. 
Tub  Ohio  St^tb  Library.— A  Calalogue  of  the  Qeneral  Library,  1876. 
Thk   Braziuan   Ckntenniai,   COMMisBiotj   AT    PHtLADEi.r nil.— Four 

boolts,  six  pamphletH,  and  seven  maps,  rclatio};  to  BruKil. 
Thb  Wobckster  Natiiii^al  Bans. — Three  flies  or  newnpapers. 
Thk  Umtkd  States  Biireaii  of  Education.— Public  LibrorifS  in  ILo 

United  States,  their  History,  CooilitioB  uud  Miinuxeinent. 
Thb  United  States  nKPARTMKUT  of  tub  Interior. — The  Documents 

of  the  Second  Session  ot  the  Forly-Thlnl  CoogreBS,  thlrty-slx  vol- 

Tbk  Ubittj)  States  War  Dbpartment,— The  Medical  and  Surgical 

History  of  ilie  War  or  the  Rebellion.  Part  Second,  Siirgleal  volume. 
The  Umitbd  States  Esoisekb  Urfartmb.st,  U.  8.  A.— Four  volumes  of 

Eiploratlona  and  Surveys. 
The  State  of  Ohio.— The  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio,  Vol.  !, 
The  City  of  Boston. — The  Siege  nnd  Evacuation  Mf mortal;  and  the 

Declaration  of  Indepcudcuce,  vrltli  Wa^IiliigtoD's  Farewell  Address. 
VAt.B  College. — Two  College  pamphlets. 
Mount  .Ho LVOKE  Female  Sbminab.v.—Two  pamphlets  rclatlug  to  the 

School. 
Thk  EDiToR  of  the  A.mkuican  Libhaiiy  Journal, — TheJourual,  Vol. 

1,  No.  1. 
Thk  Editoiis  of  thk   Ambriua.v    Joi^rnal   of    Nitmishatics.— Their 

Jonriial,  as  Issued. 
Thk  PRoriuKToRB  or  tub  Uubicai.  Review.— Their  Review,  as  isisued. 
Tub  PROpiiiKions  or  the  Nation.— Their  psper,  as  isnucd. 
The  Proprietor  or  thk  Uariik  Oazetie,— IIU  pnper,  BHlnNUed. 
The  PiiopiiiEroRs  of  the  Fitc-hburu  Sentinel.— Their  paper,  as  iMued. 
Tub  PuctrRtKTOit  or  thk  Avkr  Public  Sniiir.— His  pupor,  as  le«uod. 
The  Piioi'iiiBToits  or  the   Worckhtku  Daily  and    WVbklv  Spy.- 

Their  papers,  as  Issued. 
TDK  PBuFniBroBS  or  the  Worckstkk  Daily  and  Wkkki.t  U.izktik.— 

Thi'lr  papers,  n«  1->u>'d. 
Tub  pR4)Piiltti oil  OK  ruK  Wouckstkb    D.m.v    I'kk^b.— lib  paper,  as 


3Etrport  of  t\ft  ^Treasurer, 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  submits  the  fol- 
lowing semi  annual  Report,  for  the  six  months  ending  October  18,  1H7Q. 

The  LfbrariaiVs  and  General  Fund,  April  22, 1870,  was  $81,657.21 
Received  from  dividends  and  interest  since,  .  710.78 

82,867.99 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses, .  .  816.75 
Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $81,551.24 

Tke  Oollection  and  Research  Fund,  April  22,  1876, 

was 916,004.86 

Received  from  dividends  and  interest  since,        561.46 

16,566.82 
Paid  for  books  and  incidentals, 41.75 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 16,524.57 

The  Bookbinding  Fund,  April  22,  1876,  was  ....    $8,666.82 
Received  fVom  dividends  and  interest  since,         259.00 

8,925.82 
Paid  for  binding  and  part  of  Asst.  Librarian's 

salary, 579.67 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 8,846.15 

The  PuhlUhing  Fund,  April  22,  1876,  ^as $8,217.00 

Received  fVom  dividends  and  interest  since,         252.28 

sale  of  publications, 85.50 


<4  (t 


8,554.78 
Paid  for  printing  of  semi-annual  report,  .   .  160.89 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 8,898.89 

10 
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TAe  Santbury  linimiig  Fund,  April  22,  1870,  Wda  .   «I3,BU1I.14 
Ilticeltutl  rroui  dlvMendj  Hiid  luCcreBt  hIdcc,         473.00 

PreBCDt  amoDDl  of  the  Food, 

Tht  Itaae  Davti  Pand,  AprU  S2,  1876,  wu  ....       1,061.29 
Becelred  from  dividend*  and  Interest  slsce,  43.68 

Pntaent  unoant  of  the  Fniid, 

T%t  Lincoln  Lega^  jKind,  April  22,  IBTS,  wu  .  .    #>,SSB.»9 
BeceW^  from  dUldendM  uid  loteresi  stDto,  22.68 

Preseot  snount  of  the  FaSd,- 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds,    ...  ff 

There  Is  »  bsUoce,  from  the  gill  of  Hod. 
Beqjsrain  F;  Tboniu,  tbr  the  purchase 
of  local  histories  of, 

Total  of  all  the  Ihods  in  hands  of 

the  Treunrer, ^ 

Caah  on  hand  Included  In  the  fbregotng  statement,  ^ 


Invbstmbnts. 
The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bniib  Stock «t4,GO0.OO 

Kailrood  Stock, 6,800.00 

Kailroad  Bouds, 11,200.00 

Cii;  and  Couuty  Bonde 500.00 

Cash, 61.24 

•31,651.24 

The  Collettion  and  Be$earch  FaTid  ii  invested  in — 

Bank  Stnck, $4,400.00 

Ksilroad  Stock 1.800.00 

Unllroad  Bonds, 9,800.00 

United  States  Bonds 100.00 

Cash, 424.57 

»l  0,624.67 

The  Bookbinding  Fund  it  invetced  in— 

Bank  Stock, $5,300.00 

Kallroad  Bonds, 3,000.00 

Cash, 4fi.t6 

$8,346.15 


% 


7S 

The  Publishing  Fund  i$  invested  in^ 

Railroad  Bonds, 97,000.00 

Railroad  Stock, .  .  .  .' 200.00 

City  Bonds, 1,000.00 

CaHh, «...  193.89 

|8',898.89 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund  is  invested  in-- 

Bank  Stock, $2,100.00 

Railroad  Stock, 800.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 1.870.00 

City  Bonds, ;....;.«•      8,500.00 

Cash, .  194.14 

-^ $18,464.14 

7^  IstMC  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock,    .  .   .  .   ; $100.00 

Railroad  Stock, ^  .  .  «  .  400.00 

City  Bonds, 500.00 

U.  S.  Bond, 50.00 

Cash,     .......; .  .  74.97 

$1,124.97 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $200.00 

U.  S.  Bond, 50.00 

City  Bonds, 1,000.00 

Cash, 58.67 

$1,808.67 

Total  of  the  seven  Funds, .  •  •  •  $80,718.68 

Respect Ailly  sabmitted. 

,       NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Treasurer. 
WoRCESTBB,  October  18,  1876. 


We  have  examined  the  above  acconnt,  and  And  it  correct  and  properly 
vouched.  We  have  also  examined  the  Investments,  and  find  them  as 
stated. 

ISAAC  DAVIS,  1    .    ,,, 

EBENEZER  TORREY,  /  ^'^'^^'• 

WoRCBSTSR,  October  21,  1876. 
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J'llOCEEDINGS 


AMERICAN  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 


SPI-X-IAI.  MKKTINC,  HKLP  AT  \Vl)Rt'^:8TKH, 


MAKL'EI  M.    InT;, 


TO  TAKE  NOTICK  0¥  TIIK  ItK.VTII  OF  TriKlll  ASSOCIATE, 


Hon.  KArOKY  AVASIlUUliN.  LL.O. 


PROCEEDINGS 


AMEEICAN  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY, 


SrECIAL  MKKTING,  HELD  AT  WORCESTER, 

MARCH  30,  1677, 

TO    TAKE    NOTICE    OF    THE    DEATU    OF    THEIR     ASSOCIATE, 

HON.  EMORY  WASIIBirRN,  LL.D. 


WOIICESTER: 
rUBSa    OF    CQAULEB    SAMILTOS, 

18:7. 


PROCEEDINGS 


AT  A  SPECIAL  MEETING,  MARCH  20,  1877. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Americnn  Antiquarian  Society, 
held  at  Antiqnarian  Hall  this  day  at  ten  o'clock  A. 
M,,  the  President  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting 
to  he  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Governor  Washburn. 

The  Recording  Secretary  being  absent,  Isaac 
Davis  was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tempore,  and 
took  the  oath  of  office. 

Mb.  Salisbury,  the  President,  thus  addressed 
the  Society  : 

Brothers  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society: 

I  KNOW  that  I  have  met  your  wishes  and 
expectations  in  asking  you  to  come  together  to 
exchange  the  sad  tlioiights  which  will  !«)  suggested 
by  the  intelligence  tliat  our  honored  and  beloved 
associate,  Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  LL.D.,  the 
Secretary  of  this  Society  for  Domestic  Corre- 
epondence,  died  at  his  residence  in  Cambridge  on 


the  18th  hist.,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years, 
one  month,  and  four  days.  He  had  reached  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  memhership  in  this  Society,  and 
his  name  is  the  second  on  the  roll  of  living  mem- 
bers. For  twenty-eight  years  he  was  a  Count-illor 
of  this  Society,  and  lie  held  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence  for  one  year, 
and  Secretary  for  Domestic  Correspondence  for 
ten  years.  The  affectionate  reverence  that  awaited 
him  in  this  Society,  and  among  the  men  of  his  time, 
was  not  that  which  "  standeth  in  length  of  years," 
nor  yet  alone  in  "a  pure  and  unspotted  life,"  hut 
still  more  in  the  unabated  freshness  and  generosity 
of  his  services,  that  seemed  to  promise  to  be  a 
perennial  good.  The  history  of  this  Society  is 
marked  by  the  frequent  and  earnest  efforts  of  his 
influence  and  his  pen;  and  you  well  remember  the 
very  intei'esting  report  for  the  Council,  that  he 
presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  which, 
just  now  received  from  the  press,  will  be  read  with 
a  more  tender  interest.  He  was  not  a  mere  patron 
of  history  through  the  organization  of  this  Society. 
He  wrote  valuable  historical  works  of  greater  and 
less  extent,  marked  with  the  copiousness  and 
fidelity  for  which  he  was  distinguished,  that  are 
so  well  known  that  I  should  not  be  justified  in 
detaining  yon,  to  set  forth  their  peculiarities  and 
merits. 


As  we  meet  in  this  hnll  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
our  able  associate,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  consider 
first  what  he  lias  done  to  promote  the  objects  for 
which  we  come  here.  But  we  cannot  forget  that 
this  is  hut  one  of  many  paths  of  useful  effort  that 
were  made  smoother  by  his  industrious  feet.  Use- 
ful labor  was  his  elixir  of  life,  and  it  might  truly 
be  said  of  him  to  the  last, 

"mobilitate  vigct,  \\va  ncqtiirit  eutido.'' 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society  is  not  a 
reohise  institution,  for  it  is  deeply  concerned  in 
the  movements  of  the  living  world  that  surrounds 
it,  and  in  the  agency  of  its  members  in  connection 
therewith.  But  I  will  leave  it  to  those  more  able 
to  do  justice  to  the  theme,  to  speak  of  the  public 
ser\'ices  of  Mr.  Washburn,  as  a  Governor  of  the 
State,  as  a  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  as 
a  member  of  both  hrnuches  of  the  State  Legislature, 
to  which  he  was  repeatedly  elected  for  important 
occasions.  When  his  last  sickness  occurred,  he  was 
in  attendance  as  the  senior  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  most  laborious  legal 
committee.  He  will  be  remembered  as  an  able 
advocate,  and  a  learned  and  copious  instructor  in 
legal  principles  and  practice  in  his  chair  as  a 
professor,  and  in  bis  volumes,  which  are  the  text- 
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books  of  the  profession.    In  all  movements  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual    improvement  of  society  ] 
was  reatly,  conr-picuons  and  earnest. 

Among  his  many  and  various  efforts  in  fui 
ance  of  the  education  of  the  young,  one  that 
occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  this  hall  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  disregarded  at  this  time.  Eleven 
years  ago  when  John  Boyntou,  Esq.,  and  lion. 
Ichabod  Washburn,  sought  to  devise  a  system  to 
give  efficiency  to  their  wealth  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Science — the  first  and  the  only  school  in  our 
country  for  the  combined  objects  of  the  higher 
scientific  culture  and  various  merchantable  shop- 
work —  Mr.  Emory  Washbuni,  and  another  member 
of  this  Society,  Rev.  Dr.  Sweetser,  were  the  trusted 
advisers  in  the  general  plan  and  all  the  details  of 
the  enterprise.  So  much  of  success  as  has  been 
obtained,  must  be  credited  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
inception. 

A  sense  of  religions  obligation  and  of  social  duty 
was  apparent  in  the  character  of  our  lamented 
brother,  and  therefoi-e  he  was  trusted ;  and  his 
labors  had  a  power  beyond  their  oivn  strength,  in  the 
sympathy  with  which  he  engaged  the  co-o[>eration 
of  others.  His  genial  disposition  gained  the  good 
will  of  many,  who  could  not  know,  as  we  do,  the 
value  of  his  f^iend^hip.     Fnendship  would  lead  me 


personally  back  to  happy  boyhood  on  Leicester 
Hill,  to  the  earnest  and  satisfactory  associations  of 
manhood,  and  to  the  agreeable  and  more  confiden- 
tial intercoiu'se  of  age,  but,  I  will  not  follow  now. 
These  are  sacred  recesses  of  memory  that  should 
not  bo  unveiled  to  the  public  eye.  I  will  attempt 
nothing  more  than  a  brief  performance  of  an  official 
duty. 

Mr.  Haven,  the  Librarian,  ofl'ercd  a  series  of 
Resolutions,  and  said: — 

Mr.  President  : 

TiiE  relation  of  Ex-Governor  "Washburn  to  this 
Society  was  in  some  respects  special  and  peculiar. 
It  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  portion  of  his  educa- 
tion— an  element  of  his  intellectual  development 
and  culture.  He  began  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
to  write  the  history  of  his  native  town,  and 
belonged  to  that  cluster  of  bright  and  earnest 
young  men  who  established  and  sustained  the 
Worcester  Magazine  and  Historical  Journal,  and 
who  became  the  working  members,  the  juniorea 
ad  labores,  of  this  institution.  Of  these  fellow- 
workere  in  that  able  historical  publication,  when  I 
came  to  Worcester,  in  1838,  Isaac  Goodwin  and 
Christopher  C.  Baldwin  wei-e  dead,  Joseph  Willard 
had   removed  from  Lancaster  to  Boston,  William 


Lincoln  and  Emory  Washburn  only  remained  —  the 
one  almost  wholly  literary  in  his  tastes  and  pui"- 
suits,  the  other  uniting  an  astiidiious  devotion  to  the 
law  with  as  mucli  attention  to  literature  and  history 
as  professional  duties  would  permit.  While  a  resi- 
dent in  Worcester  Mi".  Washburn  wns  always  among 
the  most  active  of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  and 
retained  his  interest  when  absence  interfered  with 
that  degree  of  personal  attention  to  its  operations 
which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  afford.  We  find  him, 
at  the  close  of  an  honored  and  useful  life,  still  an 
officer  of  the  institution,  the  last  to  prepare  the 
report  of  the  Council  to  the  Society,  and,  with  a 
single  exception,  the  oldest  surviving  member. 
These  are  some  of  the  ties  which  have  bound  him 
to  the  Society,  and  that  bind  the  Society  to  hini, 
and  almost  entitle  us  to  the  place  of  kindred  among 
the  mourners  at  his  grave.  I  beg  to  offer  foi-  con- 
sideration the  following  resolutions  :— . 

THE    EKSOLUTIONS. 


Eesolred,  —  That  by  the  death  of  Ex-Governor 
Washburn  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  are 
called  to  lament  the  loss  of  lui  honored  member 
and  officer,  endeared  by  intunate  and  genial  inter- 
course through  many  years,  a  man  of  mark  in  the 
community,  wlio  has  discharged  important  political 
and  professional  duties  and  held  high  positions  of 
public  dignity  and  trust. 


Resolved,  —  Tliat  while  we  record  our  respect 
for  his  ability  and  unwearied  devotion  of  time  and 
strength  to  all  his  responsibilities,  of  whatever 
natui-e,  we  desire  particularly  to  recognize  his 
early  love  of  antiquarian  research,  manifested  in 
his  valuable  contrilmtious  to  general  and  local  his- 
tory, and  never  wholly  lost  amid  the  distractions  of 
a  busy  life. 

Resolved,  —  That  our  lamented  associate  not  only 
won  distinction  as  a  learned  teacher  and  patriotic 
administrator  of  tKe  laws,  but  set  a  striking 
example  of  eminent  integrity  and  moral  worth  in 
ail  the  relations  of  life. 

Resolved,  —  That  the  Society  will  attend  the 
funeral  of  their  late  associate  in  a  body. 

Resolved,- — That  these  i-esolutions  be  communi- 
cated by  tJie  Secretary  to  the  family  of  Governor 
Washbuni,  with  an  assurauce  of  profound  sympa- 
thy with  them  in  their  great  bereavement. 


Kemarks  by  Ex-Govenior  Bullock. 


3fr.  President : 


No  one  could  have  been  more  painfully  surprised 
than  I  was,  on  my  return  last  evening  after  a  few 
days'  absence,  by  the  unexpected  tidings  of  the 
death  of  our  honored  and  venerable  associate. 
Indeed,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say,  or  how  to 
say  anything,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment, 
under  the    limitatious   which   the   emotions    place 
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upon  every  capacity  of  reflection.  Although  Gov- 
ernor Washburn  was  almost  the  senior  living 
member  of  our  Society,  liimself  borji  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  century,  yet  he  was  up  to  the  last  seen 
by  all  of  us  so  fully  in  the  enjo3Tnent  of  the 
same  mental  and  physical  elasticity,  which  marked 
his  life  thirty  yt-ars  back,  that  I  am  quite  sure 
we  still  associated  him  with  thoughts  of  youth. 
The  ever  advancing  revolutions  of  the  calendar 
appeared  to  oast  their  shadow  lightly  over  him  and 
never  to  cast  a  chill  over  the  vigor  of  his  prime.  I 
scarcely  know  of  wliat  other  past  associate  mem- 
ber, unless  we  except  the  late  Governor  Lincoln, 
we  bear  about  with  us  recollections  so  vivid  with 
the  picture  of  youthfulness  borne  in  unimpaired 
outlines  to  the  extreme  verge  of  years.  And  now 
that  he  has  been  called  from  us,  it  is  pleasing  to 
reflect  that  no  interval  separated  his  life  from  ours 
until  that  life  expired.  In  the  studies  and  cou- 
templations  to  which  thie  Hall  gives  encouragement 
and  dignity,  he  was  never  wanting.  We  may  to- 
day well  count  it  a  memorial,  alike  honorable  to 
hmi  and  gratifying  to  us,  that  only  within  the  past 
few  days  we  have  had  circulated  among  us  the 
October  Proceedings  of  this  Society,  which  bear, 
as  their  characteristic,  the  able  and  forcibly  written 
paper  prepared  by  him,  —  his  last  contribution  to 
us  and  to  the  whole  public,  —  his  parting  legacy, 


BO  to  Speak,  of  a  noble  centennial  lesson,  the  fruit 
of  his  large  attainments  and  riijened  thought,  the 
memorial  alike  of  the  character  which  he  formed 
for  himself  in  the  early  years  of  the  centui-y  and 
of  the  instructions  he  would  impart  at  the  end  of 
his  share  in  it. 

It  would  he  impossible,  as  well  as  out  of  place 
that  we  should  now  re\iew  at  large  his  lengthened 
career.  lie  lived  the  life  of  a  lawyer.  The  law  is 
a  stern  mistress,  but  somehow  he  found  time  and 
opportunity  to  do  much  in  a  great  many  of  the 
other  relations  of  society.  We  have  had  few  so 
conspicuous  examples  of  a  man  equally  steady, 
whether  in  his  active  or  contemplative  periods,  to 
his  profession,  and  at  the  Bame  time  giving  to  many 
and  miscellaneous  fields  of  science  the  benefits  of 
as  broad  culture  and  unlimited  industry  as  he 
bestowed  upon  his  profession.  As  lawyer  and 
magistrate,  as  scholar  and  man  of  affairs,  as  one 
tasteful  in  the  finer  ffisthetics,  and  ready  to  plod  till 
midnight,  whether  to  help  a  client  or  a  town  or 
church,  as  one  ready  for  a  grave  responsibility  or 
for  a  light  social  occasion,  always  and  everywhere 
not  merely  welcome  but  sought  for,  he  is  now  iu 
the  mind's  eye  of  thousiindu  here  and  over  tlie 
State,  as  they  have  seen  him  for  ten  or  twenty  or 
forty  years,  never  chang^ing,  never  tiring,  never 
falling  short  of  honorable  degree  and  oflen  rising 


among-  the  highest  dc'^^ees  of  excellence.  He  had 
an  instinct  which  prompted  him  to  be  true  and 
faithful  iu  all  the  miscellaneous  duties  of  citizen- 
Bhip. 

He  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  people  of 
Worcester,  and  I  dare  say  by  the  people  of  Cam- 
bridge, quite  as  well  for  his  life  as  a  townsman  as 
for  higher  or  more  distinguished  relations  of  public 
trust.  But  amid  all  that  was  miscellaneous  in  his 
tastes  and  habits  he  especially  proved  his  fealty  to 
his  profession  and  letters.  In  this  particular  he 
was  an  eminent  exemplar  for  all  educated  men. 
Among  the  varied  calls  which  social  life  made  upon 
him  he  never  forgot  his  profession,  among  the 
wearing  duties  of  his  profession  he  never  turned 
away  from  letters.  He  illustrated  these  gentle 
pursuits  in  the  closing  part  of  his  old  age  and  made 
them  as  attractive  and  delightful  as  ever  Cicero 
could  describe  them.  Antiquarian  Hall,  the  rooms 
of  the  Historical  Society,  many  an  institution  of 
learning,  all  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State,  the 
readers  of  his  books  at  the  bar  and  in  the  circle  of 
laymen,  all  his  old  friends  and  associates,  every 
one  of  us  who  had  a  student's  table  in  hie  office, 
will  ever  be  a  witness  of  his  fidelity  to  literature. 

He  was  good  and  true  for  his  country.  He  was 
a  cheerful  and  unostentatious  patriot.  He  was  not 
blind  and  deaf  as  a  pailisaii.     I   have  known  him 
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intimately  in  this  respect,  as  have  many  of  you,  for 
more  than  the  term  of  a  generation  of  men,  and  I 
remember  with  delight  that  he  was  never  narrow  in 
hie  \aews  or  hot  in  liis  spirit,  lie  usually  acted  with 
a  party,  but  not  as  the  slave  of  a  party.  He  believed, 
as  we  all  have  to  believe,  in  parties;  he  thought  with 
an  English  writer  that  parties  have  to  be  maintained 
like  coin  with  some  considerable  alloy  of  the  baser 
metale,  and  be  always  sought  to  keep  down  the 
proportion  of  the  alloy.  lie  was  not  easily  thrown 
out  of  his  proprieties  by  political  gusts,  but  was 
steady  and  equable.  He  was  amiable  in  that  as  in 
all  other  things. 

"A  patriot's  steady  course  he  steered, 
Midst  faction's  wildest  etonns  immovud ; 
By  all  wlio  knew  liia  mind,  revered, — 
By  all  who  knew  his  heart,  beloved." 


A  person  more  simple  and  well  grounded  in  his 
convictions  of  duty  to  tlio  State  could  nowhere  be 
found.  It  happened  to  me  to  be  a  witness  of  one 
instance  of  this  kind  during  the  late  war,  when  I 
saw  him  bearing  the  musket  of  a  private  in  a  home 
company  escorting  the  rettimed  body  of  a  dead 
soldier  from  the  Boston  and  Albany  I^ailroad  sta- 
tion in  Boston  out  to  Cambridge.  This  impressive 
act.  the  return  of  a  retired  chief  inagiHtrnte  to  the 
discharge    of   the    simplest   and  yet   grandest    of 
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duties  of  the  individual  citizen,  induced  me  to 
inquire  of  liim  about  it, — and  he  told  me  he  had 
done  this  same  thing  several  times  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  sometimes  in  the  night,  and  over  a  long 
march  as  we  all  of  us  know.  He  was  then  con- 
eiderably  beyond  sixty  years  of  age. 

Of  course  the  moral  characteristics  of  this  kind 
of  a  man  must  be  of  the  highest  order.  It  was  the 
moral  strength  of  his  character  which  was  his 
higlier  force  and  power.  When  I  first  came  to  this 
city  and  into  hie  office,  Gov.  Washburn  was  in  the 
full  measure  of  his  professional  success.  Every 
litigant  seemed  his  client.  In  court  time  he 
nervously  swuag  Ms  green  bag  through  the  whole 
day,  from  one  jury  over  to  the  other  jury.  I  saw 
that  he  got  quite  his  share  of  eases,  but  I  noticed 
that  his  leading  competitors  were  clearer  in  state- 
ment, more  incisive  in  thejr  argument.  Governor 
Washburn  was  never  a  rhetorician.  I  perceived, 
however,  that  there  was  a  moral  power  of  confi- 
dence behind  him  which  was  equal  to  the  power  of 
eloquence.  He  left  many  of  his  sentences  incom- 
plete and  unsatisfactory  to  the  cultivated  ear;  but 
the  ear  is  only  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  confi- 
dence of  men,  and  Gov.  Washburn  had  other 
accesses  to  their  hearts.  They  believed  in  his 
honesty  as  a  man,  and  very  naturally  spread  the 
shadow  of  their  belief  in  the  man  widely  over  the 
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c}iaracter  of  the  advocate.  His  great  eouree  of 
influence  over  juries  was  the  kindliness,  the  genu- 
ineness, of  his  nature.  And  secondary  to  this 
quality  in  its  higher  development,  there  were  other 
and  what  would  hy  some  persons  be  called  inferior 
developments  of  the  same  nature.  Underneath  the 
ribs  of  this  dry  matter  of  fact  addresser  of  juries, 
were  moral  susceptibilities  which  are  found  only  in 
the  best  strung  natures.  He  had  a  soul  alive  to 
music,  alive  to  the  sentiment  of  poetry. 

Few  men  of  our  day  have  died  under  such 
universalities  of  friendship  as  Gov.  Washburn. 
"VVe  know  that  he  left  behind  him  hosts  of  friends ; 
we  do  not  know,  we  do  not  believe,  that  he  left 
behind  him  one  enemy.  This  is  one  of  the  highest 
tributes  possible  to  be  paid  to  humanity.  A  French 
writer  has  said,  that  the  highest  life  is  to  live  so 
that,  in  ceasing  to  live,  one  does  not  cease  to  be 
loved.  Our  departed  brother  and  associate  has  so 
lived  that  he  cannot  cease  to  be  loved  by  those  of 
us  who  knew  him  and  who  survive  him.  We  shall 
love  him  for  the  scholar,  the  patriot,  the  man  he 
was,  because  he  illustrated  the  higher  forms  of  our 
common  humanity,  of  genuineness,  of  sincerity,  of 
moral  eai-nestness  and  devotion;  because  he  bore 
with  us  a  common  allegiance  to  the  brotherhood  of 
his  profession  and  the  brotherhood  of  letters;  be- 
cause he  never  failed  in  his  devotion  and  kindness 
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to  the  lot  of  all  the  human  race;  because  he  irradi- 
ated the  daily  duties  of  life  with  that  taste  and 
Bentiment  which  soften  them  and  make  them  ea6ier 
and  sweeter.  We  shall  revere  the  memory  of  him 
who  through  a  long  life  has  been  one  of  our  most 
familial',  most  trustwoi-thy,  most  respected  and 
most  esteemed  associates. 


Hon.  Isaac  Davis  said: — 


He  could  cheerfully  endorse  the  resolutions 
offered.  His  acquaintance  with  Gov.  Wasbbmii 
dated  back  sixty  years.  He  first  knew  him  when 
he  boarded  with  his  mother  in  Leicester.  He  had 
been  connected  with  him  in  cases  before  the  Courts, 
and  although  they  disagreed  upon  points  at  issue, 
and  sometimes  in  political  life,  still  he  could  say 
that  never  an  unkind  word  passed  between  them. 
Gov.  "Washburn  was  always  kind  and  genial,  and 
he  never  heard  a  man  speak  unkindly  of  liirn. 

He  referred  to  an  incident  in  the  early  life  of 
Ex-Governor  Washbura,  which  contributed  mucli 
to  his  fund  of  local  historical  information  —  it  being 
a  journey  on  foot,  with  a  fellow-student,  from 
Boston  to  Montreal,  on  the  route  through  the 
wilderness  and  along  the  line  of  march  of  the 
army  of  the  French  aud  Indian  war. 


Hon.  P.  Emory  Altlrich  said:  — 

He  had  not  so  much  acquaintance  with  Jutlgc 
Washburn  as  some  other  members  and  eould  not 
speak  of  him  as  well  as  those  who  liad  known  him 
longer.  He  knew  him  chiefly  as  a  judge  on  the 
bench,  and  as  a  writer.  As  a  writer  he  has  laid  the 
bar  under  great  obligations.  In  the  preparation 
of  his  worts  he  never  leiit  anything  for  any  one 
else  to  do.  In  all  his  works  the  authorities  which 
he  cited  were  each  and  every  one  personally 
examined  by  himself,  and  not  by  a  student,  and 
they  could  be  relied  upon.  In  closing,  he  said  he 
was  very  glad  to  add  his  testimony  to  the  truth- 
fulness, as  far  as  he  knew  it,  of  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  character  and  life  of  the  deceased. 


Hon.  Peter  C.  Bacon, — 

Spoke  with  a  great  deal  of  emotion.  lie  most 
heartily  endorsed  what  had  been  said.  The  remarks 
of  Governor  Bullock  are,  he  said,  an  admirable 
description  of  the  character  of  the  man.  It  was  not 
so  much  what  he  said  before  a  jury  which  had  such 
gi-eat  weight,  it  was  the  force  of  character  which 
was  behind  the  man.  It  was  the  knowledge  that 
he  made  the  most  of  the  evidence  which  he  had, 
and  that  he  did  not  manufacture  it.  I  can  not  let 
this  opportunity  pass  without  bearing  my  testimony 
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of  my  love  and  affection  for  the  man.  You  all 
know  the  cordial  greeting  which  he  gave.  In 
Uterature  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  who  has 
not  been  in  the  harness  to  write  such  books  as 
those*  prepared  by  Governor  Washburn.  They 
are  American    books  prepared    by  an    American 

m 

lawyer,  and  will  remain  the  text-books  from  an 
jZriL.  BUmdpoint 

Hon.  Henry  Chapin  said :- 

He  should  not  speak  of  the  deceased  as  a  lawyer^ 
a  judge,  nor  a  governor,  but  as  a  friend.  To  show 
the  character  of  the  man,  he  read  a  letter  written  in 
1836  —  a  letter  which  the  Judge  said  "  so  expressed 
the  inner  feeling  of  the  man ''  that  he  had  always 
kept  it.  Governor  Washburn  never  forsook  a 
friend  and  never  lost  one. 

The  Resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted, 
and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Paine  they  were  referred,  with 
the  remarks,  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  meeting  then  dissolved. 

ISAAC  DAVIS, 

Secretary  pro  tempore. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING,  APRIL  26,  18T7,  AT  THE  HALL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  BOSTON. 


The  President,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of   the  Annual  Meeting,  and  of  the  Special 
Meeting  held  March  20,  were  read  and  approved. 

Col.  John  D.  Washburn  read  the  report  of  the  Council. 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Librarian,  and  Nathaniel 
Paine,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  read  their  semi-annual  reports. 

The  above  reports  were,  on  motion  of  Hon.  Benjamin  F. 
Thomas,  LL.D.,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication. 

Mr.  Haven  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Far- 
qnharson,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  on  certain  inscribed  stone 
tablets  discovered  in  a  mound  near  that  place  (by  Rev.  J. 
Qass).  The  paper  was  accompanied  by  full  sized  photo- 
graphs of  the  tablets,  and  drawings,  showing  their  position 
and  the  remains  with  which  they  were  associated  in  the 
mound. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq,,  presented  an  account  of 
the  discovery  of  a  remarkable  ancient  statue  in  Yucatan, 
and  gave  an  interesting  resum6  of  the  antiquities  of  that 
country  derived,  in  part,  from  personal  observation.  He 
also    exhibked  a   series   of   photographs   of   the    statue   in 


Turiono  8tHg($e   of   exIiumAtion,   Biid    l>ag   reliefs  from    tlio 
building  under  whfoli  it  was  foand. 

Col.  A,  H.  HoTT  read  a  paper  fiirDisiied  hj  Pruf. 
BoTLEE,  o£  MadiBoti,  Wisuousiu,  on  tbe  Copper  Age  of 
AmericH. 

All  the  above  papers  were  referred  to  tlie  Committee  of 
Publication,  to  be  printed  with  the  Proceedings, 

The  presentatiou  of  reports  and  reading  of  the  papers 
having  oceupied  the  whole  of  the  lime  allotted  for  the 
meeting,  no  opportunity  was  nflorded  for  the  eustomary 
discussions  on  the  same  and  other  topics  whirh  usually 
follow. 

JOBK  D.  WASBBURN, 

Secordlng  Seentarf. 


The  Cttun(^il  of  the  A-iuericaii  Antiqunriaa  Society  respect- 
fully prcBont  their  Bemi-iiiinuul  report.  To  the  reports  of 
the  Libmriiin  Hiid  Treitsurer,  whieli  form  a  ])art  of  the  geit- 
tral  report  of  the  OoDueil,  reference  ia  made  for  a  full  stato- 
moiit  of  the  condition  of  the  libniry,  and  the  fuiida  in  the 
poBseHsion  of  iho  society.  The  inerease  in  the  number  of  vol- 
umee  is  gratifying  as  an  evidenee  that  the  nnta^orable  finan- 
cial condition  iit'  the  country,  wliieh  prevents  the  nndertaking 
of  new  bngineee  eiiterprisea  and  cheelis  the  growth  of  old, 
hae  leas  effect  npon  entcqirieee  of  thai  higher  character  and 
purpose  of  which  lliis  soeiety  is  a  reprcBentative.  Oar 
library  grow« ;  its  ii^  increusee.  It  is  more  and  moi^ 
consulted,  nut  only  by  our  own  ineniberB,  but  by  general 
students  of  history,  and  especially  by  the  student  of  Ameri- 
can and  New  England  history,  to  iihistruto  which  its  collec- 
tions are  peculiarly  adapted.  And  the  Council  a^nin  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  trciitunrcs  of  our  library  are  at 
the  service  of  all  seekers  after  historic  truth,  and  that  they 
arc  at  all  times  welcome,  wlictlior  connected  with  this  or  any 
other  of  the  8o-<;aUcd  learuud  souieties,  to  consult  them 
freely,  and  without  restraint.  It  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  founder  of  this  society,  nor  has  it  been  that  of  any  of 
those  to  whose  care  these  valuable  aids  to  study  and  research 
have  been  confided,  to  hide  them  under  a  buitliel,  or  keep 
them  out  of  tlio  constant  service  of  mankind. 

It  is  prui>er  that  the  Council  sliouM  add  al»o,  tliat  the  in- 
vested funds  of  the  society  are  in  a  sound  and  healthy  eon- 
ditioti.     Fuw  of  its  svcuritiuB  have  been  reduced  materiuUy 


in  value  by  the  peculiar  stress  to  which  all  iitvestmentH  liave 
been  subjected  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  as  a 
whole  the  market  value  of  the  aouiety'a  iovesttnenfB  is 
greater  at  the  present  time  than  their  valuation  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasurer. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  society  in  1876,  it  wag 
voted  that  in  their  opinion  it  is  desirable  that  the 
building  be  enlarged  as  proposed  in  the  Ile|>ort  of  the 
Cotindl,  and  that  that  portion  of  the  report  bo  referred  to 
the  Council  with  authority  to  act.  Under  this  authority  the 
Counoil  have  proceeded  to  adopt  plans  for  an  enlargement  - 
preBentcd  by  Stephen  C.  Earle,  Esq.,  architect,  which  are 
snbBtantially  the  same  exhibited  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
They  have  contracted  for  building  and  completing  the 
same  with  Messrs.  NoreroBB  Brothers,  who  were  the  lowest 
bidders  for  the  work,  and  are  citizens  of  Worcester, 
and  men  of  eiibatantial  character  and  high  reputation 
as  contractors  and  builders.  The  preliminary  excavations 
have  already  been  made,  and  the  laying  of  foundations 
is  now  going  on.  The  addition  to  the  present  biiilduig  is, 
by  the  contract,  to  be  covered  in  by  August,  and  the  entire 
work  completed  by  the  first  of  January  nest.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  whole  will  be  completed  within  tli« 
amount  of  the  fund  which  the  society  has  at  its  disposal 
for  this  purpose.  While  formal  congratulations  may  pro- 
perly be  postponed  till  these  expectations  shall  have  actually 
become  accomplished  facte,  it  is  diflicult  for  those  who  have 
felt  the  pressure  of  this  great  want  to  refrain  from  an 
expression  of  grateful  satisfaction  that  the  end  is  assureil 
and  so  nearly  attained.  With  this  addition,  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  treasures  of  the  society  can  Ij©  stored 
conveniently  and  accessibly  for  examination,  till  the  end  of 
the  pi-esent  century,  beyond  which  period  it  is  not  nocosaary 
now  to  look. 

The  Honorable  Emory  Waslibnm,  LLD.,  died  at  his  reai- 
dence  in  Cambridge,  on  the  18lh  day  of  Mardi,  1S77,  at  the 


ripo  age  of  aeventy-aeven  years.  Throogliont  the  winter,  and 
up  to  the  moinont  wlicn  lie  was  proetrated  by  the  attack  of 
disease  which  proved  fntal  three  weeks  later,  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  coiiatiint  and  hthorioiis  eervice  in  t)ii?  popular  branch 
of  the  Miissaehusettii  Lcgishkture.  That  body  looked  to  him 
as  a  faithful  adviser,  whose  learning  and  wisdom  were  united 
to  an  energy  and  industry  wliicli  have  found  few  parallels  in 
the  lives  of  publio  men  in  thia  country.  The  utterances  on 
the  door  of  the  House  in  comuiem oration  of  his  life  and 
services  were  heartfelt  and  iinpreseive.  Senior  in  age  and 
menihership,  having  Berved  in  the  same  body  lialf  a  century 
before,  with  his  natural  force  in  no  material  degree  abated, 
he  had  won  the  first  place  in  the  affections  of  his  aasociatUB. 
Polo  survivor  of  the  Legislature  of  1826,  he  joined  in  the 
labors  and  debates  of  that  of  1877  with  a  fresh  and  manly 
vigor,  and  his  last  service  there  was  in  earnest  and  effective 
advocacy  of  an  important  in«ai>iire  of  public  charily.  A 
clear  intelligence,  a  warm  and  cordial  greeting,  a  kind  and 
Byinpatlictic  heart,  an  ambition  to  be  and  tu  do  all  thaf  la 
excellent, — these  are  the  trails  and  eharat^teristica  which  his 
latest  associates  in  public  life  recognized  in  him,  and  ou 
which  they  dwell  in  tender  and  nffoctionato  remembrance. 

He  was  born  in  Leicester,  Massachusetts,  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1800.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1813, 
and  there  spent  two  years,  but  finished  his  course  at  Wil- 
liams College,  where  lie  was  graduated  in  1817.  In  1821, 
having  completed  his  legal  studies,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
liar  at  Lenox.  He  returned  to  his  native  town,  and  there 
practiced  bis  profession  with  good  promise  of  success,  and 
represented  Leicester  in  tlio  Legislature  for  two  terms,  in 
the  years  1826  and  1S27.  In  1828  he  removed  to  Worces- 
ter, then  a  town  of  four  thousand  inhabitants. 

In  1831  he  formed  a  partnership  in  practice  with  Gover- 
nor Davis,  a  pleasant  and  cordial  friendship  with  whom  he 
maintained  till  the  death  of  that  upright  and  eminent  man. 
In  1841  and  1842  bo  served  as  a  senator  from  Worcester 
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OouDty  nnclcr  a  system  of  dislriltiition  wliii-h  resnltcd  i 
the  Belection  of  abler  men  for  that  position  than  are 
usually  brought  forward  under  the  present  District  eystcm. 
lu  1844  he  waB  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  liut  his  habit  of  mind  was  better  adapted  to 
and  found  freer  scope  in  the  contests  of  the  bar,  and  he 
resigned  hi»  poeitiun  on  the  beiieli  in  1847.  In  1853  he 
found  it  necessary  to  seek  relaxation  and  rofrushnicnt  from 
professional  labor  in  a  visit  to  Europe.  Xteturning  to  Massii- 
chueetts  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  was  clioeen  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Hi&  administration  was  worthy  of 
the  honorable  name  and  reputation  he  had  acquired  at  the 
bar,  but  the  great  wave  of  Native-American  ism  rolled  over 
the  State  in  1854,  and  he  was  not  re-elected.  In  1855  ho 
was  appointed  Lecturer  at  the  Law  Sehool  in  Cambridge, 
and  in  1856  was  offered  the  Bussoy  Professorship  of  Law. 
The  duties  of  that  position  he  discharged  with  marked  tidel- 
itj  for  twenty  years,  resigning  it  upon  conviction,  fttding 
that  he  should  retire  before  any  part  of  his  capacity  fur  use- 
fulness had  been  lost.  Few  professors  have  enjoyed  in  so 
full  a  measure  the  contidence  and  affection  of  tlie  students 
of  that  renowned  seat  of  learning.  None  have  been  more 
fortunate  in  the  effort  to  inspire  the  young  men  of  the  bar 
with  lofty  ideas  and  pure  purposes.  It  was  not  his  [rower 
as  a  lectui'cr  upon  legal  topics,  though  respectable,  by  which 
he  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  the  mind  and  futuie 
course  of  the  student,  but  his  private  conversations,  and 
advico  based  on  long  experience  and  practical  wisdom 
derived  from  constant  relations  with  the  affairs  of  the  world 
of  business  and  juriaprudonce,  and  an  earnest,  unaffected 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  jiroapects  of  every  young  man 
to  whom  he  stood  iu  the  relation  of  instructor  and  adviser. 
Esi^cially  to  those  students  who  came  from  a  distance  and 
were  strangers  lo  the  general  social  life  of  thu  oommnuity, 
ho  was  a  companion  and  frietid. 

The  active  occupations  of   his   life    did    not  prevent  1 
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from  ftttompting  and  accompliahing  somo  important  works 
of  liistoricfit  and  professional  iinportanfie.  His  "Skotphee 
of  the  Jniiicial  History  of  MnsgaulmsettB,"  tliong;h  uusiift- 
cessfiil  peciHiiurily,  was  a  work  of  real  morit,  as  advancing 
time  mnkca  more  and  more  apparent.  He  also  poblislied 
a  "  Uiatory  of  Leicester  Acadaniy."  Dis  "  History  of 
Leicester,"  U  a  valuable  and  satisfactory  contribution  to 
that  important  branch  of  learning.  His  "  Law  of  Ease- 
ment8  and  Servitudes"  was  well  received  by  the  profes- 
sion, while  his  "  Iaw  of  Real  Property"  ia  entitled  to  be 
ranked  among  the  great  sucKesaee  of  authorehip,  as  a  text- 
book of  permanent  value,  eit«d  with  invariable  respect  by 
the  bench  and  bar  throughout  tlie  conntry.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  and  of  our  own, — of  one  of  which  he  was  a  Vice- 
President  and  of  the  other  a  Councillor, — have  been 
numerous  and  valuable.  He  was  the  President  of  the 
Masaachusetls  School  for  Idiot*  and  Feeblo  Minded  Vouth, 
a  noble  charity,  in  which  hie  interest  was  nnfailing.  He 
was  an  active  or  honorary  member  of  several  learned  socie- 
ties besides  those  named  above,  and  of  many  other  active 
diarities,  botli  public  and  private. 

The  Reverend  Andrew  Bigeluw,  D.D.,  the  eldest  mem- 
l>er  of  this  society,  died  at  his  residence  in  Boston,  on  the 
tiret  day  of  April,  1S77.  Although  liis  life  had  been 
passed  in  lees  conspicuons  positions  than  those  in  wldch 
Governor  Washburn  was  placed,  ho  was  yet  well  known  in 
literary  and  philanthropic  circles,  and  has  left  behind  him  a 
reconl  of  honorable  usefulness. 

He  was  born  in  Oroton,  Mnssaehusett^,  on  tlie  7th  of 
May,  1795,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Timothy 
Bigelow,  a  distinguished  mem)>er  of  the  bar  of  Massitcbn- 
setts,  tor  more  than  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  for  eleven  years  tlio  Speaker  of  the  Honae  of 
Representatives. 

Dr.     Bigelow   entered     Hitrvard   College   in    1810,   mu) 
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graduated  in  1814  with  lii^h  honors,  in  a  l-Ioas  uf  whiuli 
James  Walker  and  William  H.  Prescott  were  members.  He 
entere<l  npon  the  study  of  the  law,  tint  a  doineslic  affliction 
turned  his  thoviglite  in  another  direction,  and  he  resolved 
to  study  for  tho  ministry.  He  became  a  stndent  at  the 
Divinity  Stihool  at  Canibridgo,  and  in  1817  visited  Enropa 
for  the  purpose  of  continning  his  thcolo^cal  stndiee.  He 
waa  for  a  year  connected  with  the  Edinbnrgh  University  in 
the  department  of  Divinity.  A  book  written  by  him  at 
about  tiiis  time  entitled  "  Leaves  from  a  Journal  in  Nortli 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  was  receiveil  with  marked  favor. 
Pnhlished  in  Boston,  in  1821,  it  was  republished  in 
London  and  Edinburgh,  and  is  eaid  to  have  met  with  an 
extensive  sale.* 

Dr.  Bigelow's  life  after  his  return  to  his  own  country 
was  one  of  constant  ocholarly  industry.  Apart  from  the 
ordinary  studies  of  his  profession,  he  was  a  laborious  stndent 
of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  acquired  a  good  degree  of 
familiarity  with  the  Arabic,  Sanscrit  and  Persian  tongues, 
in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  common  to  tlie 
educated  members  of  the  clergy  of  that  day.  He  hold  for 
a  time  the  honorable  office  of  Regent  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, an  office  which  no  longer  exists,  but  which  in  its 
day  was  important  and  by  no  means  a  sinecure. 

In  1820  he  went  to  Eastport,  Maine,  where  he  took  tem- 
porary charge  of  a  new  parish.  He  was  afterwards  settled 
over  the  Congregational  Society  in  Medford,  a  ministry 
which    continued   for  three  years,   and   which  he  resigned 

*  The  Kuropean  Migazine  ssid  of  lt>  "We  havo  reid  these aketchee  wllh 
grrciiind  Inurcasing  pleasure,  and  wir  know  offew  worki  afa  ilTDllar  cbsraclor 
executed  In  ■  liii|i|iicr  manner.  The  style  te  original,  chaste,  and  cinsiical.  and 
the  manner  l[vel;.  buoyant,  Bnd  what  euuie  erllioi  would  rati  refrcsbing.  HI* 
excursion  fhim  KdlnliurKli  lo  I»ndon  niti  boar  to  be  read  over  and  over  again 
witli  renewed  pleusure  and  deliglit.  So  will  also  hU  lour  lo  I.ocb  KnU-Inc  koA 
Ibe  (I  ram  plain ;  hii  vl*it  to  the  gmve  of  Col.  Qardlncr,  his  pll([rlm>gl  to 
Helnito  and  Dryburxb  Abliey.  hul  ]>Hrticuiiirlf  biji  Day  lu  Lora.  The  lalt#r 
U  cnqnlallelf  romantic,  nnd  whoever  can  read  il  wllbout  plewure.  enn  never 
hope  10  derive  pIcBiinro  from  worku  af  a  descriptive  nnd  ronuntle  ebanutar." 


partly  from  failing  health,  but  mainly,  perhaps,  from  ft 
(leaire  tu  visit  some  of  the  Oriental  uouutries,  in  (he  Ian- 
gnage  and  literature  of  which  he  was  so  well  vereed.  This 
joarney  wae  undertaken  in  18'i7,  a  year  in  which  tlie  war 
between  Turkey  aiid  Egypt  innde  a  visit  to  those  countries 
or  their  immediate  neighborhood  inconvenient  if  not  dan- 
gerona.  The  main  purpose  of  hie  journey  failed  Ihcrefore, 
but  the  results  of  his  observations,  as  far  as  tliey  extended, 
were  afterwards  set  forth  in  a  volume  entitled  "Travels  in 
Malta  and  Sicily,  witli  Sketeliea  of  Gibraltar,"  which  he 
published  in  1831.  The  historian,  Preacott,  in  a  note  in  his 
I'hilij)  II.,  Bpeuks  of  this  book  as  *'a  work  full  of  instruction, 
in  whicli  the  writer,  allowing  Iiimself  a  wider  range  than 
that  of  the  fHshionable  tourist,  takes  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  resources  of  the  couuti-ies  he  has  visited,  while  he 
criliciKcs  their  present  cnndition  by  an  enlightened  compari- 
son with  the  past." 

In  1828  he  was  called  to  the  charge  of  tlie  Unitarian 
Society  in  Washington,  where  liis  ministrations  were  accept- 
able, but  where  he  was  unable  to  make  a  permanent  home. 
Li  183;i  he  was  settled  over  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Taun- 
ton, where  he  served  acceptably  for  ten  years.  It  must 
always  Im;  a  snbjeLt  of  regret,  that  the  abundant  materials 
hu  gathered  while  there  for  a  History  of  Taunton,  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  work  necessarily  abandoned. 

Resigning  the  parish  in  Taunton  in  1843,  he  beoame  the 
pnetor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  iti  Soutii  Dimvers,  where  he 
remained  till  1845,  receiving  in  1844  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  University. 

And  yet,  though  the  thirty  years  since  his  graduation  had 
thus  been  marked  by  constant  activity  and  industry,  tho  real 
work  of  his  life  was  now  to  begin.  Uomembcrod  as  an 
aeoomplished  scholar,  a  fnithfid  minister  and  an  agreeable 
writer,  he  is  best  remendicred  as  an  earnest,  self  denying 
missiointry  among  tho  poor  and  destitute  of  Boston.  To 
th:a  work  he  devolod  Uiirty  yeiirn,  bi-ginning  in  the  [triine  of 
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matihooil  mil]  ending  ou]y  wIkd  his  life  had  long  paserd  the 
prescribed  limit  of  lumiun  days.  And,  wlille  thus  removed  m 
his  sphere  of  dniy  from  tlie  o|iportuiiitioB  for  distinction 
and  honor  which  public  life  nffords,  he  CHHied  at  lonBt  tlipsc 
two  rewards, — the  gratitude  of  thoiisunde  to  whom  his  miiiis- 
tratioDS  broii^^ht  relief,  »nd  diocr  and  eonbulHtion,  Hiid  the 
honest  self-approvul  wliicb,  uiitweighiiig  the  apidanse  of  tlie 
til  III  ti  tilde,  is  a  riuh  mid  abiding  recuinjienHe. 

The  remark  of  Andrew  Fletdier  of  Saltonn,  that  "lio 
knew  a  very  wise  man  who  believed  that  if  a  man  were  per- 
mitted to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  nut  care  who  slioiiUl 
make  the  laws  of  a  nation,"  is  familiar  to  nil  ctndentB  of. 
Eiifrlisb  literatnre.  Tu  whom  in  tiiis  remark,  sometimes 
erroneously  ascribed  lo  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Fletcher 
refers,  is  unknown.  If,  howi;ver,  it  may  he  allowed  to  the 
student  of  to-day  to  ajiply  it  to  any  one  of  the  contempo- 
raries of  Fletcher,  it  may  well  be  applied  to  Edward  Jolin- 
flon,  the  author  of  the  "  Wonder-Working  Providence  of 
Bion's  Savior  in  New  England."  Himself  intimately  nsBO- 
uiated  with  the  original  onautment  uf  many  of  the  Colonial 
laws,  a  member  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Massac! m setts 
Colony  for  a  term  of  nearly  thirty  years,  longer  titan  per 
ha]>8  any  other  of  tlie  men  of  1630,  if  not  longer  than  any 
law  maker  in  the  Colony,  Province  or  Commonwealth  of 
Massachnsetts,  he  yet  ecemed  to  believe  aliove  all  things  in 
the  power  of  poetry  to  illnstrate  all  Ihe  incidents  and  pass- 
ing events  of  colonial  history,  and  invoked  its  aid  on  the 
emaltoBt  provocation,  to  exemplify  tlie  transactions  of  town 
meetings,  or  comiueinorati;  the  death  and  services  of  minis- 
tors,  statesmen  and  magistrates.  In  the  edition  of  tlio 
"  Wonder-Working  Piovidt-nco,"  published  a  few  years 
since  by  the  aecomiilished  William  F.  Poolo,  Esq.,  tho 
editor,  In  his  introduction,  alludes  to  itiia  disposition  of 
Johnson,  in  terms  which  pwrliaps  hardly  do  justice  to  tiia 
attempt  ill  verse  "to  keepe  in  memory  the  Names  of  sueli 
worthies  as  Christ  made  strong  for  lilinselfe  in  this  nnn-onted 


worke  of  Iiib."  Mr.  Poule  anye  «f  his  pOBtpy,  "  It  ie  sli(K-k- 
ing  liuyuiiil  (iegiiription.  It  la  of  »  olmrautoi'  wliidi  iRiillnir 
guild  tiur  iiicti  Clin  iiliidt:." 

The  cotijcuture  of  uiir  leHnied  Hae;>ciHte,  Mr.  Uhvuh,  timt 
JuImisdii  Imil  read  Biirn»h_v  Goo^e,  uinl  from  him  obtained  a 
iriiidel  for  the  verses  with  whicli  his  houk  is  so  liberally 
uit(;rd[tersed,  and  (hat  of  Mr.  Fi>olc,  lh<it  \m  idcu  of  writiDg 
iboBo  versos  immo  from  a  perusal  of  "Uood  News"  seem 
neither  of  them  iiecesdarily  well  founded.  Versos  were, 
upon  the  whole,  the  fashion  of  that  day  in  New  Envlmid, 
and  an  interL-t<tIii^  review  might  be  written  of  the  attempts 
at  pootry  made  liy  the  eaily  eoloiiinl  writers. 

It  was  tti  or  aliont  the  year  1042  that  Mrs.  Anne  Brad- 
atreet,  "that  Pattern  and  Putroii  of  rirtue,  the  trnely  pious, 
peerless  snd  matohle^s  Gentlewiinniii,  rt^lit  PHnaretes,  Mirror 
of  her  ago,  glory  of  her  sex,"  as  John  Norton,  hi  his  poetical 
fnnoral  eulogy,  terms  her,  wroto  bor  *'  Dialogue  between 
Old  England  and  New,  conoornin^  their  present  troubles." 
Tliough  not  H  writer  whose  pntdnotions  in  verse  have  a  right 
to  elaiin  tlie  unmixed  admiration  of  jtosterity,  slie  was  a 
favorite  in  her  diiy,  and  the  pnblieiition  of  bcr  poems 
excited  great  interest  in  the  colony.  The  friendly  crities 
uf  her  time,  whose  commcnU  liHve  vauvv  down  to  iis,  in  the 
varions  editions  of  her  pocma,  express  themselvos  with 
warmer  admiration  than  will  prohably  he  folt  by  her  readers 
of  later  gonemtions.  She  was  fond  of  the  quartette  system  of 
grouping  snbjtHtts,  and  her  leading  poems  in  this  volume  are 
ttie  "  Four  Elements,"  the  "  Kwur  Humors  in  Mun'a'Consti- 
tntion"  (Choler,  Blood,  Melancholy  and  Flogme),  "The 
Four  Ages  of  Man,"  tlio  "  Four  Heaaons  of  the  Year,"  the 
"  Four  Monarchies  of  the  World"  (Assyrian,  Persian,  Gre- 
cian and  Bomainc).  The  candid  critic  will  confess  that  this 
last  and  longest  poem  is  tireBomo,  yet  ho  will  not  be  found 
dissenting  from  the  opinion  of  *'  U.  S.,"  who  says  in  his  opi- 
gram  publiabed  in  the  volume, 


even    though    he    cannot     conBcientiouely    niJil    ufter    tlie 
reading, 

"  Qo  on  to  irrlte,  contlnne  to  relate 
Kcw  niatorycs  af  Mo-narchj  mid  Slate, 
And  what  the  Uomaiis  to  thtlr  Poeta  gave, 
Be  sure  aucli  boiior  anrt  extecin  jou'li  have,"* 

Horo  widely  known  to  Iiis  (contemporaries  and  to  poti- 
terity  than  Mrs.  Bradstrcet,  yet  as  a  poet,  or  nitlier  vereilier, 
BH  far  IfJBB  meritorious  as  more  widely  known  whs  Williani 
Bradford,  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  Hia  qaaint  met- 
rical prodnution  entitled  *' A  deacriptive  and  )ii8toriwtl 
acoount  of  New  England,  in  Verse"  might,  bnt  for  the 
reBpeet  we  pay  to  the  memory  of  the  eminent  early  fathers, 
be  classed  among  (he  specimens  of  doggerel.  Tlie  pro- 
saie,  though  "nieetered"  descriptions  of  the  soil  and  its  pro- 
ducts contained  in  this  poem  cannot  be  read  without  a  smile, 
when  it  ia  remembered  that  they  were  intended  by  the 
Butlior  in  all  seriouanesB : 

"  All  iorts  orroota  and  herbs  In  garden  grow. 
Parsnips,  carrots,  tnrolps  or  vrhnt  rou'll  sow, 
OdIods,  melons,  cucumbers,  radishes, 
Sklrets,  bt.-cts,  coteivorts  and  l^lr  cabbages." 

"  Eat,  O  my  Mends  (sBlth  Christ)  and  drink  fTeelj, 
Here's  wine  and  millc  nod  all  sweet  splcerj, 
The  honey  and  Its  comb  Is  here  to  be  had, 
I  myaelr  Tor  you  have  thin  banquet  made." 

Governor  Bradford  had  a  tender  feeling  for  his  poetry, 
like  that  of  tho  parent  for  a  favorite  child.  Some  of  his 
veraea  he  especially  commended  in  liis  will.  "In  special  I 
commend  to  you  a  little  book  with  a  black  cover,  wherein 
thtire  is  a  word  to  HlymoHth,  a  word  to  Boston,  and  a  word 

■A  very  beautiful  ixJItlou,  of  two  hundred  auil  fUly  oopli^.i  only,  ofths  entlna 
vrorka  of  Ura.  Anne  Briubtrcnl,  iti  prow  anil  verse,  edited  by  John  Uonrard 
Ellia,  the  lamented  non  of  our  uaociate.  Rev.  Dr.  George  S.  ElUi,  wa« 
|)ub1liili«d  by  Abraham  E.  Cultor,  or  CliarlesiavTri,  Id  1W.  Three  edUlona  of 
her  poems  had  lHih>ro  bwn  prlntedi  llie  Qrvt  In  London,  Id  ItiSO;  the  MCOnd  la 
BoMon,  In  1U7M;  the  thlnl  In  Bwton.  In  1T5B. 

Ill*  iinly  camplnto  publication  of  bcr  extant  productions  "  In  proxi  and 
ver^n"  Ih  that  of  Hr.  Kllia,  wbl<:h  I*  iilu»tratcd  and  annolatnd  with  ntoeh 
lUerary  ljut«  uU  auholar*hl|). 
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to  New  Enjtlund:  with  sundry  naefiil  vorsoB."  PuBsiblylie 
npprelieiided  tho  time  would  come  when  Boston,  growing 
|>o|iuloiis  and  wcHltti;,  would  doiuiiiute  tbo  Common- 
wuhUIi  Hiid  exercise  its  power  to  tho  diaadcautage  of  the 
other  porlioiia  of  ihe  State,  as  even  now,  were  we  to  judge 
by  llie  ovcaEioual  innrmnrs  of  legielatorB  from  the  ruial  dis- 
triotB,  it  is  teinpttrd  to  do  If  such  »  time  should  eoine,  let  ■ 
tiiose  "useful  verses"  to  Boston  be  called  to  mind. 

"  TboQ  now  hast  growoe  la  neaUh  and  store. 
Doc  not  forgei  tlutt  thou  wast  poore, 
And  lift  not  up  thjscirc  In  pride, 
From  truth  and  justice  turne  not  aside. 
Ketnember  thou  a  Cotton  had, 
Wblcll  made  the  hearu  ot  many  glad ; 
Wbitt  he  thee  taught  hear  thou  in  nilode, 
It's  hard  another  such  to  flnde. 
A  Wlntbrop  once  In  thee  was  hnonne 
Who  unto  thee  was  aa  n  crownc, 
Such  oroaments  are  very  '"are 
Yet  tbou  et^oyed  thia  blessed  pair. 
But  tbi'se  are  gone,  their  work  la  done, 
Their  day  in  past,  set  Is  their  sua 
Yet  ntitbrni  Wllson  etlU  remaina. 
And  learned  Norton  dolb  take  pajns. 
Live  ye  in  peace.  I  could  say  more, 
Oppreiis  ye  not  the  wenhe  and  poore 
The  trHde  ts  all  In  your  own  baud, 
Take  heed  ye  doe  not  wrong  the  land. 
Lest  lie  that  batli  lin  you  on  higb, 
Wben.  08  Ibe  p*oru  to  him  do  cry 
Doe  tlirow  you  downe  from  yonr  high  state, 
And  make  you  low  and  desolate." 

"Our  Forefalliers'  Song"  of  which  tho  author  is  un- 
known hut  whicii  was  tiomposed  about  tho  year  of  Johnson's 
Hrrival  in  America,  Ima  a  spriglitJiness  of  composition  which 
inclines  the  reader  to  the  imprcsfiion  that  it  could  not  have 
been  written  by  him.  Johnson  is  always  serious — and  lines 
like  thoBG  of  which  the  prolnde  is, 


and  whoBO  jingle  is  ilhistrated  by  tho  following  : 

"  If  frcab  meat  be  wanting,  to  1111  up  oar  dish, 
Wo  have  carrots  ami  tunilpn  as  much  as  wc  wish; 
Am]  is  ilicre  a  mind  Tor  a  i1elloat«  dish 
We  rcp&lr  to  tti«  clam  bftukH,  aud  tA«r8  vro  catch  flahi" 
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while  they  conld  wot  liave  been  the  production  of  the  anthor 
of  "  Wonder-Working  Providence,"  nor  snggeatGd  to  him  a 
model  to  follow,  yet  are*  part  of  the  colonial  poetry,  and 
show  the  (iieposition  of  another  cUbs  of  mind  to  marry  its 
ideas  to  vcree,  if  not  "immortal"  at  least  entertaining. 

Far  more  ambitions  in  style,  and  possessing  much  genuine 
classical  merit,  is  Morell's  latin  poem  on  New  England,  It 
is  written  in  hexameters,  of  wliich  the  quantities  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  the  English  veree-makers  of 
tlie  present  day,  and  is  not  wilhont  the  merit,  especially  in 
the  more  descriptive  parts,  of  considerable  poetic  imagina- 
tion. It  begins  with  u  few  introductory  lines,  which  remind 
the  reader  a  little  of  the  opening  lines  of  a  great  Epic 
poem. 

■■  Hactenus  igootAm  populus  ego  carmlQe  primus 
Te  nova,  de  veterl  tul  coiitigit  Auglia  Domen, 
Aggredior  trepiilus  pingui  celebrare  Minerva." 

The  verae  labors  in  some  portions,  especially  where  the 
resources  of  the  language  are  heavily  taxed  for  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of   the   trees   and    animals  of   the  new  country, 

though  the  author  sti-ugglea  manfully. 

"  per  placiJi  varlae,  pelllque,  grueaqne  palumbcs 
Mergulus,  et  pha^lanus,  anas,  uignua  Jovis,  ales. 
Peiielopesque,  coluubae,  perdix,  acclpitresque 
Et  Cnpltolii  nvca  varlae  tum  citruc  sapora." — 

Moroll  came  with  Capt.  Kobert  Gorges,  in  1633,  and  on 
tlie  return  of  Gorges  to  England,  was  left  at  Plymouth, 
where  he  passed  a  year  in  inquiring  into  the  character  and 
resources  of  the  country.  The  idea  of  writing  this  (Mjom 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by 
the  "  poem  of  Stephen  Parm«nius  of  Buda,  in  celebration  of 
the  voyage  of  'the  illustrious  and  valiant  Knight,  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing a  colony  to  the  Kcw  world.' "  The  poem  of  Farmenlaa 
was  published  in  15S3,  and  as  Morell  was  a  scholar,  and 
interested  in  the  subject,  it  la  hardly  possible  be  should  nut 
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have  seen  and  read  it.     The  critic  of  the  present  day  would 

however    probably   award    to    Morell    the  merit  of  writing 

better  latin  verses  than  Parmenius. 

Thomas  Hinckley,  Governor  i»f  New  Plymouth,  wrote  in 

the  year  1680  a  short  poem  on  the  death  of  Josiah  Winslow, 

"the  first  Governor  born  in  New  England."  It  is  an 
earnest    tribute  of  atfectionate  respect,  but  the    "  epitaph  " 

with  which  it  concludes,  shows  that  the  standard  of  guber- 
natorial poetry  had  not  greatly  advanced  since  the  time  of 
Bradford. 


**  Winslow  renowned  In  this  dark  ceU  doth  He 
His  body's  here :  his  soul  nor  name  did  die. 
Great  ornament  and  crown  to  the  Colony 
Here  born — most  pleasant  was  his  company. 
O  Grave !  thou  mu.st  not  him  detain  alway  : 
Christ  will  him  raise  again  at  latter  day.' 


» 


It  might  be  profitable,  and  perhaps  entertaining,  to  cite 
other  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  the  colonial  period,  but 
those  quoted  above,  coming  from  such  various  and  repre- 
sentative authors,  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the  men  of  that 
time,  to  give  way  to  the  passion  for  rhyme,  and  express  their 
views  metrically,  whenever  occasions  arising  in  the  colonial 
experience  would  seem  to  justify  it.  It  is  not  surprising 
then,  the  genius  of  poetry  being  in  the  air,  that  a  man  like 
Johnson  should  court  it  on  his  own  account,  and  not  its  the 
follower  or  imitator  of  any  one  predecessor  or  example. 

Moreover,  in  estimating  the  relative  poetic  powers  of 
these  men,  and  in  justice  to  their  memory,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  to  the  task  of  handling  such  subjects  the  strongest 
j)owers  sometimes  prove  inadequate,  and  that  even  "  holy 
Mr.  IJerbert"  wrote  lines  no  better  than  these: 


**  Religion  stands  on  tip-toe  in  our  land 
Heady  to  pass  to  the  American  strand, 
Where  hei;;ht  of  mnUce  and  prodigious  lusts, 
Impudent  sinning,  witchcrafts  and  distrusts 
The  mark  of  future  bane  shall  fill  our  cup 
Unto  the  brim  and  make  our  measure  up.' 


»> 
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The  fiftine  imjiulsc  wtiiuli  drove  tlicse  writers  into 
"meotcr"  and  rliynie,  umy  wtitl  linvo  stiiiiu lilted  Jolmsun 
"et  in  eeieres  iHoiboa,  Misit  fiirentera."  PusBilily  the  fact 
that  "Good  News''  was  published  ami  fell  into  his  hands 
at  a  favoralile  moment  may  have  had  its  iiiduence,  but  the 
coiiubisiun  doee  tiut  seem  Mc<;cssary  that  hu  patterned  apon 
that  wui'k  or  that  even  the  idea  of  writing  verses  was  thus 
suggested  to  hie  mind. 

Bnt  with  reltilioii  to  his  verses,  and  their  merit,  though  it 
must  he  admitted  that  ninny  of  tliera  are  worse  than  in- 
ditfereiit,  yet  to  some  the  merit  of  ingenuity  and  ounasionHl 
poetic  conception  may  be  aBeribcd.  We  liave  read  worse 
verses  than  these  iu  the  works  of  old  authors  whose  names 
are  honored  in  literature. 

"  From  Hllent  night.  Irua  register  of  moans, 
From  saddest  soul,  consumed  la  deepusc  sin, 
From  heart  quite  rent  with  Highs  Bud  heav;  groans. 
My  wtilil[ig  muse  her  woful  work  bi:giDs ; 

Aud  to  ttie  world  brings  tuncB  of  and  lameut  

Sounding  nnught  else  but  sorrow's  sad  relent. 

"Lord,  stay  th;  hand,  tby  Jacob's  number's  small, 
Powre  out  thy  wrath  on  Antichrist's  proud  ThroneB; 
HffL'  thy  poor  Hocks  that  on  thee  daily  call, 
Buttle  their  tears,  and  pity  their  sad  groans. 
Where  shull  we  go  Lord  Christ?  wc  turn  to  Thee, 
Heal  our  baekslidings,  forward  prcfia  Hhall  we. 

•■  Not  ne,  hnt  all  thy  Saints  the  world  tbrougboot 
Shall  on  thee  wait,  thy  wonders  to  behold ; 
Thou  King  of  Saints,  the  Lord  la  battel  stout 
Increase  thy  armies  many  tlionsand  fold — 
Oh.  Nations  all,  his  Anger  seeb  to  stay, 
That  doth  create  him  armies  every  day." 


Tlicre  is  h  pious  tenderness  in  the  followhig: — 

'■  What  courage  was  in  Wintlirupt,  ll  was  thine, 
A'/ipfiArartJ'i  sweet  sermous  from  Ihy  blessing  came. 
Our  heavenly  Uonper  did  thy  grace  reUne, 
And  godly  fiurr  received  from  thee  his  frame; 
Philip*  didst  tliou  endue  with  Scripture  U^hl 
And  Buet  had  his  argirings  strong  and  right," 


Only 


tile  last   line  does   tliii^  stanxu  fnll    from   i 


etAiidard  of  excollenee,  and  even  thia  hsB  a  qnaintnesB  wMcTi 
lifts  it  above  tlit.'  uommonplaeo. 

Some  other  cituliimB  might  l)c  made  to  show  that  John- 
son's vurses  are  not  all  hcnwatli  fontompt,  as  Mr.  Poole's  can- 
did but  perhapa  Bomewhat  too  eweeinng  expressions  wonid 
imply.  Tot  it  iniist  bo  confessed  tliat  lie  has  no  great  claim 
to  a  place  among  the  poets,  and  that  his  title  to  reraem- 
hranue  and  respect  among  the  students  of  early  American 
Iiiatory  rests  on  other  and  firmer  gronnd.  Certainly  it  may 
be  elaimed  that  he  wrote  an  important  hook  on  the  early 
history  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  "  the  most  important 
that  was  printed  during  the  first  hundred  years  after  the 
settlement,"  that  he  was  an  advisor  on  whom  his  associates 
greatly  relied  for  counsel  anrl  suggestion,  that  he  had  a 
leading  place  among  tho  orgimizers  of  a  colonial  system 
which  was  tho  foundation  nf  this  Coiimionwealth,  that  hia 
influence  upon  legislation  was  marked  and  constant,  and 
that  he  deserves  to  he  distinctly  remembered  not  only  by 
strhulars,  hat  by  all  those  who  have  any  familiarity  with  tbo 
early  laws  of  the  culony  or  the  principles  which  entered 
int»r  its  plan  of  government.  Ilia  native  modesty  forbade 
his  asserting  himself  publicly,  except  in  case  of  grave  ne- 
cessity, yet  he  was  a  constant  niid  putenlial  influence  in  the 
councils  of  tho  colony  till  his  death.  And,  as  the  Society 
have  recently  listened  to  an  inBtrnctivc  and  interesting 
review  and  analysis  of  tho  life  and  character  of  Endecott, 
their  attention  is  now  asked  to  a  brief  review  of  those  of 
Julineon,  and  nf  his  "  Wondor-Working  Provideneo,"  and 
8iiine  fif  the  k'gislation  in  tho  enactment  of  which  ho  ren- 
dered BO  important  aid.  Tlie  relation  of  the  present  syslvm 
of  legislative  organization  to  that  existing  in  his  day  may 
also  be  briefly  alluded  to,  as  illnstrating  the  progress  of  froo 
institutions  and  self  government  by  tho  [^>eoplc  from  the 
early  beginnings  of  charter  orgHniaations  and  privilfpcw.  As 
there  are  fewer  (juestions  of  doubt   in   llie  caw  uf  .InhUBOii 


tlmn  in  ihnt  of  Eiulccott,  so  aihy  tliia  review  bo  hncfer, 
pcrliapa  iiIeo  \csa  (lisL-nmiiiatiiig  and  t^riticul. 

But  fui-  tlie  jmbliciition  of  the  "  Woiider-Working  I'nivi- 
dence,"  the  nnme  of  Johnson  might  bo  fiomparativfly  un- 
known, even  among  students.  Tot  tlie  author  of  so  valuulde 
a  work,  wHltcn  at  tlmt  early  duy,  iiinst  have  licen  a  mnu 
of  strong  intellectual  quality,  and  we  aro  led  to  look 
with  interest  for  other  traces  of  him  in  tho  history  of  the 
times  in  which  lie  lived,  iiiid  the  trim simt ions  in  wliiuh  he 
mnst  by  virtue  of  that  quality  have  had  a  share. 

The  fact  that  his  modesty  or  reserve  of  iiutnre  forbade 
the  " Wood er- Working  Providence"  to  resemble  in  any 
degree  an  antobiography,  renders  it  dillieult  to  extraot 
from  it,  except  in  the  way  of  wliat  may  he  termed  internal 
evidence,  anj-thing  which  throws  light  on  iiis  early  expe- 
rience. It  is  certain  that  ho  was  born  in  1599,  and  that  he 
lived  at  Home  Hill,  in  tlie  County  of  Kent,  but  who  were 
his  parents  and  what  was  their  occupation  is  nnknown. 
That  he  was  a  man  possessed  of  moderate  means  is  evident, 
from  tlie  testamentary  disposition  he  made  of  his  estate. 
That  his  occupation  was  the  humble  one  of  a  joiner  or  car- 
penter is  probably  true.  That  he  stated  this  to  the  agent 
of  the  "Commission  for  Regulating  Fortiign  Plantations" 
is  certain,  nor  is  there  sonnd  reason  for  doubting  the  ti-uth 
of  the  statement.  The  rule  of  the  Commission,  alarmed  at 
the  tendency  to  emigration  which  was  showing  itself  among 
men  of  character  and  local  influence  at  that  time,  was  that 
no  one  above  the  rank  of  mechanic  or  serving  man  should 
depart  from  the  kingdom  without  the  special  leave  of  the 
Commission,  and  though  some  men  of  note  did  so  depart 
without  leave,  by  resorting  to  some  deception  m  regard  lo 
their  occupation,  the  facts  that  Johnson  is  not  known  to 
have  had  any  other  occupation,  and  that  ho  brought  up  sons 
in  the  l)UBineBB  of  sliipwriglit,  together  with  what  appears 
the  general  truthfulness  of  his  cliaracter,  tend  strongly  to 
show   that  liis  stnlemcnt  wjis  correct.      Tliat   he   ciiin«  in 


I,  with  "Wiiitlinip,  is  rendered  ftliuost  certain  hy  entries 
on  tlie  Colonial  records  of  the  name  of  Kdward  Jolineuti, 
liiit  cHpeeially  from  the  internal  evidonce  of  the  diayters  in 
the  " Woniler-Wurking  Providence"  which  descrilw  the 
voyage  of  the  fleet,  and  the  euenea  at  Southampton  which 
prwedod  it.  Tlie  criticjd  readur  of  the  12fh,  13tli  and  14th 
cliaptera,  can  hardly  fnil  to  uonclndr  that  the  anthor  was 
present  among  iho  scenes  he  dc*!ribcs,  thongh  lie  nowhere 
atates  the  fiw-t.  This  descrj|ition  of  a  rough  aoa  and  eomo  of 
itu  physicjil  iionst-qnenccs  is  probaldy  the  testimony  of  one 
whii  saw  wlmt  ho  dcw-ribcs:  "The  billowes  Iwglii  to  grow 
lofty  and  ragting,  and  snddcnly  bringing  them  into  the  valley 
of  death,  covering  them  with  the  formidable  floods,  and 
dashing  their  iHidies  from  side  to  side,  hurling  their  aniixed 
goods  from  jdace  to  place  at  their  unwonted  workes.  Many 
of  those  poople  amazed  lind  snidi  opposition  in  nature  that 
her  principles  grow  ffoble  and  cannot  digest  her  food, 
loathing  all  manner  of  meat,  so  tliat  the  vitall  parts  aro 
hindered  from  coapcntting  with  the  Soiile  in  spiritnal  duties, 
in  so  nmch  that  Men,  Women  and  Cliildrcn  aro  in  a  holp- 
leea  condition  for  present,  and  now  is  the  time  if  ever  for 
reeoiiniing  this  service  they  liavo  and  are  abont  to  under- 
take for  Uhrisf." 

He  came  then  with  Winthrop  in  IfiSO,  without  hie  house- 
hold however,  and  apparenlly  without  the  definite  purpose 
of  sharing  tlio  Iabor»  and  privations  of  those  whose  purpose 
it  was  to  erect  in  the  wilderness  "a  free  temple  for  the 
worshipe  of  the  Lord."  Exeept  that  he  was  admitted  a 
freeman,  the  reoords  fail  to  sliow  Unit  he  identified  himself 
with  (he  interests  of  tho  Colony  in  any  considcrablo  degree, 
lie  appears  to  have  led  an  active  life  as  a  trader  of  some 
sort,  since  Gov.  Winthrop  says  he  gave  him  a  license  to  go 
fnith  trailing.  On.Ui.y  .-hallenged  tliis  as  uii  abuse  of  dis- 
erction  in  tho  chief  miiKi»l^*'«'  inquiring  by  what  autliorily 
he  lieenscd  Edward  Johnson  to  "sit  down  at  Merriina<rkc." 
That  he   knew  the  Merrimack    river   well    is  obvious  from 
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allusions  in  several  chapters  of  his  book.  Its  beanty,  which 
he  extols  with  various  epithets  of  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence, seems  in  his  eyes  to  have  been  impaired  by  those 
physical  peculiarities  which  are  usually  considered  to  be  a 
river's  chief  adornment,  "a  very  goodly  River  to  behold,  were 
it  not  blockt  up  with  some  suddaine  falls  through  the  rocks." 
The  keen  eye  of  the  trader  saw  here  hindrances  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  stream,  but  could  not  discern  with  pro- 
phetic vision  that  those  "  suddaine  falls "  would  be  the 
sites  of  populous  cities,  and  drive  the  myriad  spindles  of 
Lawrence  and  Lowell. 

Thus  he  came,  not  as  a  religious  enthusiast,  but  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  trade.  He  made  no  mark 
upon  the  early  records,  and  returned  to  England  in  1631,  and 
rejoined  his  family.  Mr.  Poole,  in  his  introduction,  indulges 
in  a  pleasant  speculation  on  the  subject  of  how  the  next  five 
years  were  passed.  The  result  and  conclusion  of  thera 
however,  was  that  in  1636  he  arrived  again  in  this  country, 
bringing  his  family  with  him,  to  make  a  permanent  home 
here,  and  to  co5perate  with  zeal  in  the  etibrt  to  build  up 
a  Puritan  Commonwealth  on  tliese  remote  shores.  The 
spirit  of  the  adventurer  and  trader  seems  now  to  have  left 
him.  A  nobler  purpose  animated  liim  than  to  *'  sit  down 
at  Merrimacke,"  nor  is  it  diflicult  to  imagine  him  aj)|)lying  to 
himself  the  language  he  ascribes  to  'Miim  at  Southamptoir' 
who  exclaims,  "  I  am  now  prest  for  the  service  of  our  Lord 
Christ  to  rebuild  the  most  glorious  edifice  of  Mount  Slon 
in  a  wilderness." 

It  is  not  material  to  the  present  purpose  to  take  up  the 
life  of  Johnson  in  minute  detail  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  ir)36  till  his  death.  Its  genei^al  features  are, 
j)erhaps,  suflicriently  well  known,  and  the  student  who  desires 
fuller  detail  will  find  his  opportunity  in  Mr.  Poole's  intro- 
duction, and  in  the  references  furnished  in  his  notes,  lie 
reached  no  exalted  j>o8ition  in  the  government  of  the 
colony,  and  yet  it  is  dithcnilt  to  overestimate  the  obligation 
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under  wtiicli  he  kid  it,  by  his  earnest  jtnblic  aorvipe  in  fields 
wiiidi  afforded  greater  opjiortiinity  for  actual  uBefnlncsa, 
tlian  for  tlie  uttainmont  (if  great  nominal  distinction  among 
men.  He  wae  the  moving  spirit  in  the  cetalilishtnent  of 
tliG  town  o£  Wubiirn.  Ho  was  its  town  clerk  from  the 
organization  of  the  town  till  his  death,  a  |>erio<]  of  some 
thirty  years.  In  his  records,  though  brief,  will  bo  fonnd,  in 
conneetion  with  the  twenty-seuond  chapter  of  the  *'  Wonder- 
working Providenee,"  probaMy  the  best  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  New  EiiglanO  town  and  churcli  was 
established.  It  is  not  too  much  to  chum  that  the  bnrdcn  of 
the  propt-r  organization  of  his  town  and  church  rested 
mainly  on  his  shontders.  He  found  the  Antinomian  con- 
troversy at  its  height  on  hia  arrival  in  the  country.  He 
Bought  a  refuge  from  the  stormy  attack  which  Anne  Hutch- 
ineon  and  her  partizans  mad«  npon  tlic  wall  of  Sion,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  wilderness  for  meditation,  "where 
none  but  fenceless  trees  and  echoing  rocks  make  answer  to 
his  heart-easing  mone."  Probably  be  did  not  enter  into  a 
full  cnmprelicnsitm  of  the  merits  or  even  grounds  of  the 
new  theology,  but  he  stood  on  the  ancient  ways,  and  to 
the  nttnoBt  of  his  ability,  and  with  strenuous  energy, 
opposed  any  encroachment  on  them.  Well  might  his 
friends,  who  looked  to  him  for  strength  and  guidance  in  tlie 
formation  of  opinion  on  religions,  as  on  other  subjects,  ex- 
claim in  the  language  of  that  conplet  of  modern  date,  but 
ancient  tone  and  expression, 


Kdward  .Tolmson  is  the  representative  of  a  class  of  men 
of  whom  New  England  histitutions  may  he  said  to  be  pecu- 
liarly the  creators.  The  theory  of  town  government,  self- 
government  of  local  comruuiiiticB  with  meetings  of  all  the 
people  for  the  discussion  of  public  measures,  is  {>eculiar  to 
New  England  and  to  those  portions  of  the  country  where 
New  England   ideaa  have  i-iiiclly  penetrated.     No  one  can 
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read  the  history  of  tho  Americiui  Kevolnlion  withont  being 
impressed  with  the  ineatimaVde  value  of  the  town  organizii- 
tion  as  the  base  and  foundation  of  national  success. 
Through  tlieae  organizations  it  was  possible  for  Samuel 
Adams  to  array  against  the  aggressions  of  the  government 
of  England,  a  powt-r,  moral  in  its  inception,  phyait^al  as  the 
necessity  for  the  exertion  of  physical  power  was  developed, 
which  tlie  resources  of  tliat  mighty  empire  strove  to  over- 
come in  vain.  Johnson,  as  the  representative  man  of  the 
town  of  Wobnrn,  whose  foundations  he  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  laying,  clothed  with  its  eontiunal  confidence 
and  support,  exerted  an  intlnence  in  the  councils  of  the  colo- 
ny, which  ceased  only  with  the  termination  of  his  life.  It 
is  difficidt  to  realize,  in  these  days  of  rolatinn  in  office,  and 
amid  the  aspirations  of  almost  every  individual  of  the  people 
for  the  dignity  or  eniolnment  which  office  brings,  that  for 
thirty  years  this  man  aliould  have  been  asked  and  allowed  to 
hold  the  position  of  Town  Clerk  and  Deputy  to  the  General 
Court,  and  for  about  the  whole  period  be  one  of  the  soloct- 
mon  and  generally  the  chairiiian.  And  lie  presents  a  striking 
illustration  of  how  much  of  influence  in  the  General  Coirn- 
uils  is  given  a  man  who  for  a  long  period  of  time  is  relied  on 
by  his  immediate  neighbors  for  the  execution  of  important 
public  trusts,  and  clothed  with  their  authority  to  represent 
them  without  specific  instructions,  but  in  the  exercise  of  his 
own  enlightened  intelligence  and  conscience,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  Jiis  official  oath.  Kot  less  striking  is  tho  ilhistra- 
tion  of  how  much  of  influence  the  local  comrannity  acquires 
from  its  long  representation  by  the  same  person,  a  fact  so 
philosophical  and  reasonable  that  it  is  remarkable  that,  even 
in  days  of  so  eager  individual  ambitions  as  now  obtain,  its 
illustration  in  our  public  councils  is  so  infrequent.  John- 
son^s  position  as  a  legislator  in  tlie  colony  illustrates  farther, 
that  it  is  not  an  indispensablo  condition  to  influence  in  thia 
department  of  government  that  a  man  shall  have  a  rcgnlar 
prtifefiftionai  training,  nor  even  a  lil)eral  education,  nor  yet 


«ny  tnlent  for  puMic  spenking,  desirable  ss  tliey  arc.  There 
is  HO  evitk'iiM  tliHt  lio  poeBtSBcd  any  of  these,  anJ  yel  it  la 
probalde  thiit,  by  his  instrmni-ritality  moru  tbiiii  tlmt  of  any 
other  Olio  rniiti,  ihu  lawf  of  tliu  colony  were  set  before  the 
people  intelligibly, so  tlmt  the  plHinL'st  yeoman  and  humlilciit 
freeman  miglit  know  tlie  exiicl  roijain'mt-nt  to  whiuli  ho 
could  bo  held,  (Hid  the  penalty  for  il»  iion-fiilfilmBnt-  Tho 
great  difficulty  of  Hcooinplishing  this  ciid  is  familiar  to 
the  Btiident  of  {:olonial  liistory  ;  the  reetloss  diequielude 
of  Iho  people  iiTidcr  the  siimmHry  and  even  eaprieious  man- 
ner in  whitdi  justice  was  administercil  in  the  colony  in  its 
earliest  days;  how  the  mngistratee,  fearing  to  forfeit  the 
popular  fuvor  whleh  might  at  any  time  he  withdrawn,  and 
that  witliilrawal  twst  them  tliolr  piieltions,  recognized  tho 
reason  a  blencsB  of  tins  dieqnivtnilc.  and  eneonragcd  tho 
expectation  of  speedy  remedy  ;  how  they  kept  the  word  of 
promise  to  the  ear,  but  virtually  broke  it  ti>  the  hope  ;  how 
they  appointed  councillors  of  thoir  own  number  to  draw  up 
a  oode,  whose  busine&B  sccmud  to  bo  to  find  the  ditticnltics 
in  the  way  of  aceompUehing  this,  rather  than  to  aceonipllBti 
it;  how  Winthrop  and  Bellingham  were  (in  tho  language  of 
our  day)  made  a  Cominieiiion  on  thv  revision  of  the  laws, 
io  1634;  how  in  163S  they,  with  Haynes  and  Dudley,  were 
instmctod  "to  make  a  draft  of  such  laws  an  they  shall  judge 
needful;"  how  in  1636  they,  with  Vane,  Collins,  Peters  and 
Shepai-d,  were  "entreated  to  make  a  draft  uf  laws  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  Ood  ;"  how  Cotton  submitted  his  code  in  the 
anlumn  of  1(136,  drawn  np  on  the  pattern  of  "Moses  his 
Judicials ;"  how  iu  Ifi37-S  tho  magiBtrutes  suggested  tho 
plan  that  the  freemen  of  every  town  assemble  and  "colkvt 
the  heads  of  such  necessary  laws  hh  may  he  suitable"  to  l>o 
reported  to  a  committee  who  should  make  a  compendioas 
abridgment  of  the  same ;  how  after  years  more  of  delay, 
and  moro  eommltlccfl,  more  failnres  to  report,  and  more 
d'nibts  by  the  mugistrateB  (fur  which  Wiulhrop  givus,  it 
niU6t    bo   coufuMud,  some  reaftoimhle   gronnds),   thtt   grcttt 
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Bon  wap  Ht  last  cjecider],  nnd  in  ttie  cloeing  days  of  l(i41 
tlic  "Lihertiee  of  the  MttssiuOinsctts  Collimle,"  tlie  first  code 
of  laws  euHcted  in  New  England,  was  "  voted  to  atund  in 
foroe." 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  dignified  deelara- 
tiuii  whieli  Btanda  at  tlie  hcnd  of  tliis  code,  was  written  tijr 
Johnson,  beeaueo  substantial ly  the  same  paragraph  occurs  in 
the  Preamble  of  the  Woburn  Town  Ontera,  adopted  in 
16-tO,  wliieh  appears  npon  the  town  records  in  Johnson's 
hand-writing.  There  is  little  probability  that  this  is  correct ; 
it  i&  even  doubtfnl  wtiether  its  antiiorsliip  can  be  attributed 
to  Ward,  the  "  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam,"  who  drew  up 
the  "Liberties."  At  all  events,  the  fact  that  copies  of  the 
draft  made  by  Ward  were  «ont  to  many  of  the  towns  in 
1639,  might  well  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  para.- 
graph  in  tlie  Wobnrn  Town  Orders,  without  the  assumption 
that  Johnson  furnished  for  the  "Liberties,"  in  this  indirect 
manner,  a  sentence  the  composition  of  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  a  man  of  the  highest  education.  As  between 
the  two,  were  there  no  outlying  possilHlities,  it  ia  far  mora 
probable  that  Johnson  borrowed  from  Ward,  than  Ward 
from  Johnson. 

Tet,  as  has  been  well  observed,  the  "  Liberties"  was  more 
in  tlie  nature  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  tlmn  a  full  code  of  laws 
fur  tlie  government  of  a  people,  and  that  people  still  restless 
under  the  large  discretion  left  in  the  hands  of  the  magie- 
trates,  renewed  the  demand  for  more  specific  laws.  The 
Colonial  Records  show  how  year  after  year  their  demands 
were  put  aside  by  a  resort  to  the  old  system  of  appointing 
committees  of  the  magistrates,  wlio  naturally,  as  before, 
preferred  the  amplification  o£  tlioir  own  dignity,  to  its  limita- 
tion or  abridgment.  The  scheme,  of  which  the  general 
advantage  was  apparently,  though  vaguely,  admitted  by  all, 
was  carried  into  effect  by  tiie  urgent  pressure  and  energetic 
service  of  tlie  representatives  nf  its  pedph?.  And  tho 
Ciiliitiiiil   RetMirds  sliijw  (Iiat,  wliat  could  liardly  have  Ijcen 


aie  rcsnlt  of  accidebt  or  coincidence,  wlieii  Johnson  was  on 
tlie  coinniittce  resuttB  were  ii(;coiuplis)iod,  and  tliiit  in  liia 
nbeence  nothing  was  done.  Finally,  the  long-desired  end 
was  attained.  The  last  committee  for  ])orfccting  the  laws 
was  iippointed  on  the  36th  of  May,  1647,  Of  this  .Toim- 
8on,  who  had  been  left  oft'  from  tlie  ()reeeding  one  wliidi 
"throngh  stmits  of  time  and  other  things  interveaning" 
nciionipliahed  nothing,  was  a  member.  They  completed  tlio 
work.  It  was  pnt  in  prose  in  the  summer  of  1648,  and  on 
October  27th,  1648  (Cul.  Ilec.  III.,  144),  an  order  was 
passed  directing  its  sale  and  distribution.  It  was  the  first 
printed  editiou  of  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Its  printing 
and  distribution  among  the  people,  seoma  more  than  to  any 
other  man  to  have  been  dne  to  the  i>ersi8tent  effort  and 
energy  of  Johnson,  whose  pious  satisfaction  at  this  result 
is  expressed  in  tlie  5th  chapter  of  Book  III.  of  "  Wonder- 
working Providence."  Thns  this  great  principle  was 
advocated  and  established.  It  wonid  be  interesting  to  \ims 
in  review  the  progress  of  legislation  in  tbe  colony  from  this 
beginning;  the  changes  made  in  laws  and  in  their  spirit  anil 
purport;  to  show  how,  i-evorting  to  au  earlier  period  than 
that  of  which  we  have  just  boon  speaking,  the  system  of 
government  clianged  from  that  of  charter  representation  to 
popular  representation,  self-government  by  the  people ;  and 
how  the  swine,  so  potential  in  directing  the  curly  dcstinica 
of  the  lloman  empire, 


was  the  indirect  cause  of  the  establishment  of  repreaentii- 
tive  government  by  the  people;  and  again,  as  shown  by 
Winthrop,  of  the  establishniont  of  two  branches  of  the 
legislature.  The  limits  of  the  present  coiiiuiu ideation 
forbid  this,  and  perhaps  little  could  bo  added  to  the  force  of 
the  statements  made  and  views  presented  by  Mr.  Gray,  in 
his  Hrticlc  on  the  Early  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  contribiitod 
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to  llic  colicutions  of  the  Massiiciiusetts  Histovicnl  Society  in 
1843.  It  is  rem»rkalile,  liowcver,  tlint  Mr.  Gray  should 
have  failtiil  to  connect  Johnson  witli  the  originul  puhliontion 
of  these  laws. 

Tliore  is  one  praetical  question  suggested  by  Johnson's 
long  teuuro  of  the  office  of  Deputy  or  ReprosentHtive  of 
VVobuni  in  tiie  General  Court,  How  shall  the  Common- 
wealth  command  the  services  of  Iter  ablest  men,  or  &  con- 
Biderable  number  of  them,  in  the  important  rclaliou  of 
makei's  of  her  laws}  Wiiat  Bjstera  of  compensation  can 
be  adopled,  which  shall  be  adequate  to  procure  the  servioea 
of  such  men,  which  shall  not  hUo  make  the  holding  of  thia 
important  office  a  peetmiary  prize  to  be  striven  for  by 
inferior  persons,  as  a  reward  for  party  aei-vice,  and  on 
sordid  considerations  only?  Tlie  system  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  makes  it  impossihlo  for  any  but  men 
of  fortune  to  Iiold  this  place,  and  men  of  capacity  and 
integrity  who  cannot  afford  to  give  their  services,  arc 
thus  excluded.  The  present  system  of  compensation,  which 
makes  the  most  inefficient  ecrvices  the  equal  in  pecuniary 
desert  of  the  most  effective,  is  in  derogation  of  the  recog- 
nized principles  of  business  and  sound  financial  management. 
Shall  the  theory  of  honorablo  support  only  obtain  J  Shall 
each  community  pay  its  own  representative  what  compensa- 
tion it  pleases,  and  thus  liave  ihe  authority,  if  it  will  exorcise 
it,  to  call  the  ablest  talent  to  its  service?  And  if  so,  shall 
not  non-resident  representation  be  permitted )  It  is  not 
necessary  to  attempt  a  solution  of  any  of  these  questions  at 
the  present  moment.  A  glance  however  at  this  phase  of 
Johnson's  relation  to  his  community  and  of  the  colonial 
practice  in  this  respect  may  be  suggestive. 

Originally,  the  Deputies  served  the  public,  as  do  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ^-ithout  charge  to 
the  treasury.  In  lfi34-5  (Col.  Bee.  L,  142)  it  was  ordered 
that  "  tlie  charges  of  dyett "  he  paid  from  the  Treasury.  In 
1636,  "  to  ease  the  publick,"  tlio  charge  for  the  board  of 


tepaties  wna  tranaforrcd  to  the  towns  (Col.  Rec  I.,  183). 
Tliiii  rule  was  «liangod  within  a  few  months  (Col.  Rec.  L, 
187).  In  1638  (Col.  Rec.  I.,  328)  the  charge  was  again 
laid  npoii  tlic  towns,  though  tJic  town  was  subjected  to  no 
other  cxptMisc  than  for  board  and  lodging.  The  ujnonnt  oE 
3*  6''  was  allowed  for  the  "  dyet  and  lodging  of  a  deputy," 

It  is  intorcBting  in  passing,  to  note  the  agreement  made 
with  Lieut.  PhiUipB  by  the  Depnties  assembled  in  General 
Court  in  1654,  "that  the  Dep""  of  the  next  Court  of 
Election  shall  sit  in  the  new  Court  Chamber  &  be  dyeted 
w'"  breakfast,  dynner  &  supper,  w""  wine  &  beere  between 
mcalea,  w***  iirc  &  be<ls,  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  per 
day,  60  many  as  take  uU  thoir  dyct  as  aforesaid  at  said 
house,  but  eueli  as  only  dyne  &  not  snpp,  to  pay  eighteen 
ponce  for  their  dynners  with  wyne  &  beere  betwixt  meales; 
but  by  wine  is  intended  a  eupp  each  man  at  dynner  &  aupp 
(fe  no  more."  This  agreement  Lieut.  Phillips  (who  kept  the 
"  Sliipp  Tavorne  ")  accepted,  with  this  proviso,  "  that  only 
SQoh  as  hud  all  their  dyet  there  should  have  beere  betwecne 
meales  &  also  upon  extraordinary  oecasions  he  might  have 
the  use  of  the  Great  Conrt  Chamber."  (Col.  Rec.  111., 
352-3). 

This  provision  seems  liberal,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
snecessors  of  that  General  Court  are  about  equally  divided 
on  the  question  whether  the  aalo  of  "wino  and  iMiere"  for 
purposes  of  a  beverage  to  any  person  in  the  Commonwealth, 
shall  not  bo  made  a  crime,  and  subject  the  seller  to  the 
penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  town  of  Woburn  however.  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  Mr.  Johnson^s  services,  in  addition  to  ihu  provisions  for 
support,  voted  him  a  salary  besides.  The  voting  of  this 
amount,  though  uroall  even  for  that  time,  being  sixpence 
per  day,  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  recognition  of  the 
prinoiple  whieh  may  yet  bo  seriously  considered  in  this 
Commonwealth,  that  oomniunirics  may  command  the  servicea 
of  better  roprceontatlvee  than  «rould  be  obtainable  under  tho 
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state  law,  by   a  rule  of  additional  compensation   in  their 
discretion. 

The  details  of  the  life  of  Johnson,  minor  poet  of  tho 
Colony,  earnest  Puritan,  wise  and  energetic  legislator, 
faithfal  pablic  officer,  and  honest  historian,  cannot  be 
followed  farther  at  the  present  time.  He  never  fell  from 
his  high  place  in  the  regard  of  his  townsmen  and  associates, 
and  died  on  April  23,  1672. 

For  the  Council. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBUBK. 


IIEPORT   OF   THE    LIBllARIAN. 


There  have  been  added  to  the  library,  ainee  the  meeting  of 
the  sooiety  in  Outober  hiet,  nine  hundred  and  sevenleen 
books,  and  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  pam- 
phlets. Of  these,  three  hundred  and  five  books,  and  fourteen 
hundred  and  twenty-nhie  pamphlets,  were  derived  from 
exehitngcs.  Other  additions  are  ninety-six  files  of  unbound 
newspapers,  eleven  pliolograplia,  twenty  three  lithographs, 
six  maps,  four  manuseripts,  and  various  Indian  implements. 

A  full  list  of  accessions,  with  the  names  of  persons,  insti- 
tntions,  etc.,  from  which  they  were  derived,  accotnpaniea 
this  report. 

It  appears  from  this  that  twenty-throe  members  of  the 
society  have  deposited  publications  of  their  own  authorship.  ■ 
The  familiar  names  of  many  habitual  contributors  will  be 
seen  connected  with  liberal  gifts.  Particular  donations.  In 
not  a  few  instances,  arc  noticeable  for  the  numbers  and 
variety  they  represent;  and,  in  some  cases, they  are  of  much 
intrinsic  value.  The  record  is  so  full  as  to  tnko  the  place  of 
special  deseriptioa  in  this  portion  of  the  report;  and  is 
referred  to  for  exemplification  of  the  nature,  extent,  and 
sources,  of  progress,  during  tho  semi-annual  period. 

Mr.  Barton,  the  assistant  librarian,  has  bven  indefatigable 
in  his  diligent  attention  to  every  department  of  nee ;  and  has 
spared  no  pains  or  labor  to  render  our  exchanges  product- 
ive of  a  substantial  increase  to  the  most  important  classes  of 
collection.  Local  history,  in  all  its  forms  and  phases,  is 
now  a  general  subject  of  interest  with  almost  all  collectors, 
whether  institutions   or  indiriUuals.     We  have  sought  such 
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pnblicatioLis  in  excliange  for  the  jmbHciilions  of  our  society, 
and  for  duplicates  in  onr  poasession;  wo  Imvo  [jurtdmeed 
some  with  money  fi-om  tlie  Judge  Tlioinae  Fund ;  and  we 
hiivo  received  eonie  lar^e  nnd  Imnrleomely  printed  volumes 
presented  by  tlieir  antiiors.  Notable  among  the  last  are 
the  full  and  elaborHtely  illustrated  history  of  Pelerlioroiijili, 
N,  H.,  by  Dr.  Albert  Smith;  the  long  desired  history  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lui^iiis  R.  Piiige,  covering  a 
field  of  historical  investigation  hardly  sceond  to  any  other 
in  interest  and  importance ;  nnd  a  peculiar  histnricnl  atlas  of 
Cortland  County,  Now  York,  embellished  with  a  prufusiou 
of  views  and  portraits,  presented  by  Dr.  James  H.  Salisbury, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  collections  in  the  literary  and 
historical  departments  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
previous  jjcriods.  Many  ineniorials  of  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition have  been  received  from  various  sonrces.  A  largo 
number  of  U.  S.  documents,  and  other  desirable  publica- 
tions, have  been  contributed  by  lion.  George  F.  Hoar,  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate.  Governor  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  of 
South  Carolina,  has  proaented  the  documents  of  tliat  unhappy 
State,  from  ISTl  to  1877,  inclusive,  in  twenty  two  volumes. 

Archteology  proper,  in  the  form  of  relics,  is  represented 
chiefly  by  a  collection  of  stone  implements,  gathered  near 
San  Francisco  by  Hon.  Horace  Davie  ;  and  by  pi lotog rapid o 
and  lithographic  views  of  three  inscribed  stone  tablets 
recently  taken  from  a  mound  near  Davenport,  Iowa,  for- 
warded by  Dr.  J.  R.  Farquharson,  (tf  that  city,  who  has  also 
prepared  a  paper  respecting  them.  In  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  archffiology  tlierc  arc,  liesfdes,  a  cotlecfion  of  the 
printed  essaya  of  Col.  diaries  Whittlesey  (that  veteran 
antiquary),  and  manuscript  communications  from  Stephen 
Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  and  Prof.  James  Davie 
Butler,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin — all  oE  these  being  mombors 
of  the  society. 

The  curious  inscribed  stoucs,  from  a  monnd  near  Daven- 
port, Ohio,  which  it  is  expected  will  he  more  fully  exptiiiiiiK) 


and  illustrated  at  tin's  meeting,  are  lint  one  of  many  iudicu- 
tions  that.  Ilie  power  and  tlnj  practice  of  the  ubortginal  races 
on  lliig  continent  to  cxjiruBS  thonghte,  and  jirescrve  the  memo- 
ry of  fftcts,  by  means  of  eigne  hnving  more  or  less  the  charac- 
ter of  records,  nro  pressing  for  national  consideration.  It  is 
hoped  that  tlie  often  renewed  efforts  to  make  u  monument 
of  the  Northmen  ont  of  the  Digliton  Rock  will  bo  tinally 
rolinqiiiehed,  as  founded  upon  no  reasonable  probabilities, 
and  that  interesting  aburiginiLl  relic  be  remanded  to  its 
proper  place  among  the  marked  stones  which  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Notices  of 
their  oecnrrcneo  at  different  poinis  are  multiplying  rapidly, 
and  it  is  bchcvod  that  they  possess  features  of  general 
rescmhlance  siiffit^iently  distinct  to  denote  their  origin  if  not 
their  purpose.  Nor  ia  it  necessary  to  infer  that  these,  in  all 
cases,  date  from  very  distant,  or  from  prehistoric  eras, 
for  nnnundiered  instances  can  be  produced  whore  very  rude 
tribes  of  onr  contemporary  Indians  have  recorded  incidents 
and  exploits  npon  various  cnaterials  in  a  manner  intelligible 
to  other  tribes  as  well  as  to  themselves.  On  tho  principle 
that  there  is  no  cipher,  or  form  of  secret  writing,  which  may 
not  bo  interpreted  by  patient  cftort,  it  is  posaiblo  that  a 
plausible  explanation  of  the  numerous  figures  seen  upon 
rocks  near  places  having  other  marks  of  ancient  occupancy 
may  ultimately  be  dieoovercd. 

The  society  uro  reminded  that  we  have  awaiting  a  favor- 
able time  for  publication,  a  very  remarkable  series  of  singu- 
lar forms  cut  npon  rocks  evidently  for  a  definite  object, 
cbiborately  and  admirably  delineated  some  years  since  by 
Dr.  Jamea  H.  Sidisbury,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  specially  fur 
this  institution;  and  these  have  ^Ince  been  supplemented  and 
further  oxhiliiled  and  exemi>lified  by  similar  figures,  in 
ossoi^iatioTi  with  otlierit,  contained  in  papciv  by  Col.  Chark-s 
Whitllescy,  which  have  appeared  at  different  times.  There 
is  already  a  large  amount  of  niHtcnal  of  this  kind  belonging 
to   what  may   be  called   the   hieroglyphic   systems   of   our 
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particular  Iribes  of  aborigines ;  tjiatinguished  from  the  moro 
advanced  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Peru  by  gradually  increasing 
ehades  of  diflference,  in  proportiou  to  distance  from  tlioee 
centreB  of  semi-civilization. 

Very  large  collections  of  copper  implements  have  re- 
cently been  made  by  eome  antiquaries  of  Wisconsin,  con- 
cerning vbicli  the  coramimicatiou  from  Professor  Entlcr 
may  contain  some  new  and  important  opinions.  If  it  shall 
appear  that  undoubted  inslnncea  of  casting  in  moulds  have 
been  met  with  among  those  utensils,  a  new  aspect  will  bo 
given  to  the  question  to  what  extent  the  working  of  that 
metal  had  been  carried  by  our  northern  aboriginee.  It  lias 
been  generally  believed  that  the  art  of  melting  and  mixing 
ores  was  unknown  to  them,  and  that  the  copper  used  by 
them  was,  in  all  cases,  in  its  crude  or  native  state.  More- 
over, the  idea  has  prevailed,  and  has  been  strengthened  by 
late  observations,  that  copper  was  not  employed  by  the 
Indians  in  tools  or  weapons  for  practical  service  ae  such, 
but  that  even  in  those  forms  the  metal  was  regarded  aa 
simply  an  emblem  of  rank,  or  an  object  of  snperstitioue 
reverence.  It^is  not  impossible  that,  so  long  ago  as  when 
the  Jesuit  and  Franciscan  missionaries  visited  the  tribes 
living  near  the  copper  regions  of  Lake  Superior,  they  may 
have  taught  some  of  the  savages  how  to  fuse  and  mould  the 
ores.  An  art  which  they  might  have  occasionally  practised 
in  their  sbiftless  way,  but  which  would  be  superseded 
immediately  by  the  introduction  of  wrought  utensils  from 
the  whites.  Tlie  place  and  circumstances  in  which  an  im- 
plement is  found  may,  it  is  true,  afford  Indications  of  the 
probable  period  of  its  manufacture. 

There  is,  however,  danger  of  mistaken  impressions  with 
regard  to  the  real  antiquity  of  many  of  the  relics  tliat  are 
gathered  from  regions  where  both  ancient  and  modern 
tribes  have  disappeared. 

The  belief  has  been  inculcated  that  the  "  mound-builders  " 
were  greatly  superior  in  culture,  in  arts,  and  in   habits  of 


ife,  to  their  saooeesore ;  and  that  all  inanuffictured  amcl 
of  u  finer  L-lmrncter,  iu  furm  und  finisli,  iniiat  ho  ascribed  to 
Ilieiii.  Tliifi  view  may  prove  lo  be  an  illusive  one.  The 
Bettletl  and  agricultural  tribes  of  thu  Ohio  vuUey  tnlglit,  iu 
couree  of  long  occnpatioii,  and  in  the  <)cvL>loprncut  and 
extension  of  tiic  communal  Bystem,  which  seems  to  have 
been  ail  almost  univereal  feature  of  tlie  social  life  of  tlie 
American  aborigines,  bave  built  uji  those  eartbworkB  wliich 
appear  to  ub  remarkable,  without  the  existence  among  them 
of  any  decisive  uvidenoes  of  semi-eivilization.  There  is  a 
liingular  deficiency  of  such  evideneea  even  iu  their  graves, 
where  all  the  varied  peoples  of  both  continents  were  accus- 
tomed to  place  their  choicest  treasures.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  graves  of  the  mound-buildera  (so  called)  contain 
little  that  is  tlistinctive,  or  that  ta  suggeetive  of  advanced 
social  habits.  The  sculptured  pi[>eB,  which  are  the  best 
epcciniens  of  art,  generally  prove,  by  the  forms  of  animals, 
and  especially  the  birds,  imitated  upon  them,  that  they  came 
from  regions  as  far  South  hs  the  Qulf  of  Mexico.  The 
knives  and  arrow-headx  of  obitdian,  and  the  copper  tooU 
and  ornaments,  were  equally  of  distant  origin,  evidently  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  chiefs,  and  not  the  ordinary  posset-  J 
aioiiB  of  the  people.  Except  the  earthworks,  the  i>eopla 
have  left  no  monuments,  largu  or  small,  expressive  of  their 
particular  domestic  life.  A  fow  speeiniens  of  unusual  skill 
or  ingenuity  from  a  mass  of  an  inferior  order  of  relics,  c 
not  rationally  he  accepted  us  types  of  tlie  ititellectaal  condi-  ■ 
tion  or  capaeity  of  a  community  of  |>eople  that  have  | 
away.  Thcr«  must  bo  a  harmony  of  nature  and  degree  J 
among  the  signs  of  intelligent  thought  aod  roecliatika]  i 
dexterity  oxhibiici]  by  all  their  remains,  to  he  finrt  mkop-  1 
tained,  liefore  it  is  wise  to  pronoanoe  opon  their  |>o«ittoii  ti 
(he  clttMifieation  of  ntves. 

The  Portusuew  gentleman  of  Elru,  who  accompanied 
l>u  Kiiio  111  the  lianlu  of  the  lCiMia*ipp(  in  1S40,  and  wrote 
anonynouoly  an  aocoont  of  the  expedition,  says  that  at  the 
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time  of  liis  visit  the  tribes  sdjrti^ent  to  tbc  river  mamifim- 
tured  pottery  not  inferior  to  thft  ordinary  earthen  ware  of 
Portugal;  which  may  account  for  the  iino  specimens,  too 
fine  it  is  thought  for  modern  tribes  to  Lave  produced,  which 
are  now  numerously  brought  to  light  in  the  middle  regions 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  are  ascribed  to  sume  superior  pre- 
historic race. 

Upon  onr  North-west  coast  there  are,  at  this  day,  tribes 
which  aro,  in  many  respects,  in  the  lowest  condition  of 
savage  barbarity,  tilthy  in  their  customs,  crnel  in  disposition, 
cannibals  even,  at  times,  who  yet  possess  a  great  natural 
faculty  of  constrtietiveness,  and  artistic  perceptions,  to  the 
extent  of  a  ready  imitation  of  forma,  and  elaborate  delinea- 
tions of  their  conceptions  in  sculpture.  Tlioy  bnild  large 
houses  of  massive  timber,  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  orna- 
mented with  carved  figures,  sometimes  of  great  size,  rival- 
ling the  idols  of  Mexico  and  Peru  in  grotesqueness  of  design 
and  laborious  execution,  Wo  find  there  hereditary  castes, 
the  institution  of  slavery,  anci  other  signs  of  a  tendency  to 
civil  and  political  organization,  with  a  good  deal  of  physical 
and  intellectual  vigor.  Yet  tlie  subjects  of  Powhatan,  of 
Massasoit,  of  Miantonomo,  of  Passaconaway,  were  their 
superiors  as  human  beings,  of  a  higher  order  of  manhood, 
of  a  finer  moral  sense,  and  a  more  advanced  social  policy. 

We  can  Imagine  that  some  of  the  north-western  tribes, 
transported  from  their  cold  and  barren  latitude  to  a  temper- 
ate tropical  region,  like  tlie  central  provinces  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  abounding  in  the  spontaneous  wealth  of  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  products,  would  have  their  powers  of 
observation  and  reflection  enlarged,  their  mechanical  inge- 
nuity stimulated,  their  orgnnizing  faculties  developed  in  the 
direction  of  tlieir  fierce  and  cruel  natores,  nntil  they  becama 
just  such  nations  as  tiie  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  are  knowti 
to  have  been ;  tauglit  the  scionco  of  metallurgy  by  the  erer- 
burning  volcanoes,  agriculture  by  the  innate  friiitiiilness  of 
the  soil,  a  knowledge  of  llie  stars  in  their  recurring  seasons 


by  akioa  glowing  through  a  clear  and  gCDial  midniglit  atmos- 
plierc,  tlie  arts  of  war  by  the  neuessity  of  continual  conflict 
on  tbeir  constantly  extending  borders,  and  led  by  the  cir- 
eumetiuiccs  of  geographical  position,  amid  doBtructivo  ele- 
ments, to  tlic  observance  of  gloomy  and  snpcrBtitious  rites. 

It  will  be  remembered  tlint  the  traditions  of  both  Mexi- 
cans and  PernvianB  point  to  the  nortii-weat  as  the  quarter 
from  whieli  llieir  ancestors  came,  and  that  these  are  strength- 
ened, if  not  actiiully  confirmed,  by  striiting  coincidences. 
Among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  the  barbarous  tribes 
of  ihe  North  Faciflc  coast  poEscss  the  conatrnctive  and 
artistic  tendencies  of  the  Mexicans — that  the  pecnliar  termi- 
nal, tl,  BO  characteristic  of  Mexican  words,  is  fonnd  there 
also — fliat  the  practice  of  compressing  the  head  as  a  mark 
of  superior  rank,  and  the  custom  of  compiilsory  servitude, 
prevail  in  both  regions — that  the  heavy  pendants  weighing 
down  the  loI)es  uf  the  ears,  for  which  the  Spaniards  called 
(certain  South  American  nations  "  Orojoncs,"  have  likewise, 
as  supposed,  given  the  narao  to  Oregon  ;  while  from  thence 
to  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  siieh  traits,  customs,  and  usages,  do 
not  appear.  Circumstances  that  may  be  well  thought  to 
afford  prima  facte  evidence  of  former  connection  between 
those  two  extremes  of  the  Continent.* 

Wc  cannot  refuse  to  admit  that  there  is  ranch  truth  in 
Mr.  Buckle's  theory  of  the  influence  of  physical  anrronnd- 
ings — the  features  of  a  country — upon  the  nature  and  forms 
of  national  devehipnieut.  Climate,  natural  scenery,  and 
geological  conditions,  may  be  expected  to  gii'o  both  s 
direction  and  a  limit  to  national  growth,  and  to  aifeet  ths 
tendency  of  social  institutions.  We  may  perhaps  fuirlj  I 
iufvr  thiit  the  somi-i-ivllizations  of  Mexico  and  Peru  w< 


*Mr.  P.  W.  FuiDBio,  Cur>Iororib«  Pcabodr  Miueom  it  Cimbrldga,  Id 
ft«>  lb*  "allaU"  of  Ibe  Mexicinii  wlili  ilu>  "  Uirowloffailck"  otlba  i~ 
of  lti«  Non)i-w?*t,  wlilch  I*  aUlI  In  u<r  Is  UiU  rcgtun.— lOtli  An.  R«p.  oTTn^ 
MM,  p.  loa.  nota  to  Mr.  Bwdfllor**  paper  oa  Uic  "  Art  of  War,  aixl  tnoite  of 
Warfltr*  of  Ute  Aneleot  MeztnaiiB." 
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largely  created  and  controlled  by  geographical  and  geologi- 
cal ageiidcs  acting  upon  certain  innate  cliaracteri sties  of 
race,  and  tlmt  leaving  tliose  geogriiplilcal  positions  for  other 
and  different  ones  the  influence  of  the  agencies  gnidiially 
diminishes,  and  ultimately  disappears. 

If  the  history  of  tlie  Spanish  conquests  had  been  written 
in  words  conveying  to  the  mind  exact  images  of  things 
described,  instead  of  those  to  which  conventional  nsngc  has 
given  a  meaning  too  lofty  for  such  an  application  of  them  ; 
if  in  place  of  the  titles  Emperor,  liing.  Prince,  Courtier,  (fee, 
the  narrators  had  employed  the  native  appellations  for  their 
chiefs,  and  called  their  structures,  their  customs,  institutiou», 
and  products  of  industry  and  art,  by  tlieir  native  names, 
instead  of  talking  magn  lloquently  of  palaces,  temples,  robes 
of  state,  swords,  scepters,  etc.,  etc.,  the  reader  wonld  ohtain 
a  more  correct  idea  of  the  real  condition  of  tlie  people  and  • 
the  country.  Words  are  things  to  a  certain  extent,  and,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  things  may  be  so  preRentcd  as  to  be  little 
more  than  words.  Language  and  ai'ithtnetk-al  tigurcs  may 
become  equally  deceptive  when  improperly  used. 

That  at  certain  distances  from  the  centre  of  Mcxicau 
population  there  should  be  found  communal  residences,  less 
extensive  and  elaborate,  but  Biinilar  in  purpose  to  those  of 
the  ruling  state,  such  as  the  Caeas  Qrandes  (so  called)  of 
New  Mexico,  might  rationally  be  expected.  That  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  Gulf,  the  worship  of  the  sun,  with  a 
modlGed  system  of  secular  and  priestly  government,  with 
mounds  for  religious  ceremonies  and  sacrilice,  and  art* 
and  organization  not  unlike  but  unequal  to  those  of  Mexico 
should  be  found,  such  as  existed  among  the  Katches  tril>es, 
will  not  appear  strange  to  us.  It  seems  perfectly  natural 
and  probable  too,  from  an  abstract  point  of  view,  that  far- 
ther to  the  north  with  a  soil  and  chmate  not  ungeninl, 
though  suggestive  of  a  different  out-door  life,  simpler  form* 
of  communal  organization  should  have  prevailed,  not  with- 
otit  proofa  of  system  and  akiU  in  the  application  of  labor» 
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shown  ill  regular  incloenreB  and  other  ByininetricRl  eartli- 
woika ;  and  timt  beyond  tliese,  in  more  wintry  latitndes,  in 
regions  of  forests  and  game,  tlie  nomadic  life  of  the  hnnter 
should  exhibit  less  of  art  in  permnncnt  struutnrep,  and  a  less 
methodical  cxeruise  of  authority  over  private  Imhits  and 
pnrstiits.  With  every  variety  of  circumstances  and  influ- 
ences wc  may  philosophically  look  for  diversities  of  habits, 
of  cnlturo,  and  even  of  personal  appearanee,  without  impair- 
ing the  argument  in  favor  of  an  eseential  anity  of  original 
stock,  drawn  from  the  great  miiltitnde  of  harmonioaa 
attribntes. 

It  is  donbtless  the  part  of  wisdom  to  seek  explanations  of 
]ihenomena  in  fat^ts  and  analogies  that  are  near  at  hand,  so 
fur  na  tliey  eaii  he  made  to  ecrve  the  (lurpose  without  a 
forced  interpretation,  instead  of  going  out  of  the  country, 
and  to  va^no  and  shadowy  events  or  periods  of  history,  for 
conjectural  sources  of  derivatiuTi. 

It  ifi  not  often  that  arcbjBologioal  topics  of  greater  inter- 
est, relating  to  different  districts  of  the  country,  are  brought 
before  the  society  at  its  meetings  than  may  bo  introduced 
for  consideration  to-day  ;  and  while  possibly  some  additional 
phases  of  llie  culttiro  of  our  Northern  aborigines  may  be 
brought  to  light,  there  will  also  be  made  to  appear  frcah  and 
important  grounds  of  hope  and  espeetation  in  reference  to 
the  further  solution  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Central 
American  civilization. 

8.  F.  HAVEN, 

Lll/rariaa. 
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the  National  Conrerencc  of  Umitarian  and  other  Christian  Charcbea. 
Jamks  Lenox,  Esg.,  New  York.  —  ThEvenofs  Voyages,  two  vols,,  ft>l., 

Fsris,  1696;  and  two  volumes  supplementary  to  DeBrj,  folio,  Amster- 
dam. 1698  and  1609. 
Hon.  Horace  Davis,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  Eleven  books;    forly-sUt 

pamphlets;    two   cartoons;     photograph   of  au   Indian   Chief;     and 

two  boacs  and  two  bags  of  lodlsu  relics,  Including  pestles,  arrow- 
heads, etc. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Farquhahson,  Davenport,  Iowa.  —  Three  photographic  and 

three  lithographic  views  ofthe  Tablets  found  near  Davenport  by  lUr. 

Mr.  Gasa,  with  au  account  of  tlie  same. 
Mr.  John  G.  Suith.  Worcester. —Four  books ;  flfty-seven  pampbleta ; 

eleven  lithographs ;  one  map ;   and  various  manuscript  letters. 
Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  City  Clerk,  Worcester. —  A  list  of  Worcester 

Voters  In  1876. 
Messrs.  J.  S.  Rogers  &  Co.,  Worcester.  —  Five  pamphlets  relating  to 

the  coal  trade. 
Mrs.   Henry  F.  Stvrois,  Boston.  —  Sereuteen  pamphlets  and  a  larg« 

collection   of   broadsides,   circulars   and  cards   from   the  Centennial 

Exposition;   fbnr  pamphlets  relating   to  China;   news   articles   from 

Washington  papers;  and  one  map. 
Miss  C.  B,  Aldrich.  Worcester.  —  The  Now  England  Journal  of  Kda> 

cation  for  1876. 
Qrohos  T.  Sawykr,  Jr.,  Esq,,  Nashua,  N.  H.— Report  of  the  New 

Hampshire  Tax  Coiuuiisslouers.  June.  18TG. 


Ttev.  8.  O.  BccimraRAii,  SprlngQeld.  —  A  Memoir  of  Senator  Bucking- 
ham; Bad   Manual  or  the  Soath  Cburcb,  Spriagfleli],  Masa. 

Mr.  E.  H.  KKuwLTO:4,Wi)rcester.— One  book;  and  fony-clgbtpampbleta. 

F.  W.  SocTiiwicK,  Eaq.,  Worcester.  —  A  epecimen  of  CootlDental 
currency. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Havrx,  Worci'ster.  —  The  Religious  MagnztDe,  six 
Tolumes;  and  Unitarian  Review,  four  vuluiucs,  ISSe-TH. 

Mrs.  Grorge  S.  Blarb,  Londuu,  O.  B.  — A  fine  photograph  of  Cotn- 
iDOdore  Blake. 

Samuel  L.  Boardm.vn,  Enq.,  AuguatA,  Me. — The  Maine  Genealogist 
and  Biosmpber,  Id  cootlnaatlon ;  and  two  pamphlets. 

J.  II.  Sticksky,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md,  —  An  engraved  view  of  West 
Brook  field,  Mus. 

P.  T.  MiTciiBLi.,  G.^q.,  Boston.  —  Twenty-two  volumes  of  Maasacbu- 
Bctta  Slate  Documents,  186&-TS. 

Hlsi  Maky  C.  Gay,  Suffield,  Cona.  —  The  Connecticut  Coarant  for 
ISTG,  lu  continuation. 

Mr.  LitTiten  D.  Go»DAni>,  Worcester.  —  A  Fac-S1ml1e  of  the  South 
Carolina  Ordiuance  of  Secession. 

Francis  II.  Lincoln,  E^q,,  Boston.  —  Six  Harvard  Col les^  pamphlets. 

Caleb  B.  Mstcalf,  Esq.,  Worceator.  — Three  books;  eighty-four  pam- 
phlets; and  eleven  maps. 

Joseph  DRArEB,  M.D.,  Bratileborongb,  Vt.  — One  bookj  and  twenty 
pamphlets. 

Mrs.  Anj*  p.  Olivbk,  Worcester.  —Genealogy  of  the  Oliver  Family. 

Rev.  Cbarlss  H.  BmoRAM,  Ann  Arbor,  Hkb.  —  Report  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Board  of  Health,  for  1876. 

Mr.  Nklsos  R.  Scott,  Worcester.  — Two  Masonic  Poems. 

B.  F.  DuiiKH,  Esq.,  Bangor,  Me.  —Doings  of  the  General  Conference  of 
Maine,  and  of  the  Maine  Mlnslonury  Society,  18TS. 

Rev.  Gkorob  Allrn,  Worcester.  —  A  manuscript  list  of  persons  and 
property  In  Worcester  and  Ward,  In  1798,  copied  from  the  asacsBors' 
records  for  Mr.  Allen;  Tanner's  large  nmp  of  Europe  In  1848;  twelve 
pamphlets;  and  one  proclamation. 

Dr.  Thomas  IIrwson  Bachb,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —One  Amurlcsn  map, 
and  Olio  chart  fonuerly  uwnrd  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Samuki.  E.  STArLES,  KM].,  Worcest4;r.  —  Six  pamphlets;  onp  engraved 
head;  and  ouc  manuscript. 

B«v.  Charlfs  M.  Lauhok,  Worcester. —  Volume  one  of  "The  Illve," 
pnbtlnbcd  ut  Northampton  In  I80i-A. 

Edward  Whitin,  Esq..  Whitlnsvllle.  —  Clark's  Historical  Discourse  on 
the  Congr«gailoual  Church,  at  Whitiuavllle. 


Mewn.  Putnam  4  Davis,  Worcester.  —The  OfflcUl  Catalogaeo^n^ 

U.  S.  Internatlonnt  Exhibilioo,  revised  Edition. 
H.  C.  Inoraham,  Esq.,  New  Bedford.  — Eighteen  bound  volumea  nud 

fburtecD  pamphlets  retallng  to  Svw  Budrord. 
Mrs.  P.  L.  Canfieu),  Worcester.  — Oiie  pnmplilel:   nnd  one  map, 
Ei.BRiDCE  H.  Gosh,  Esq.,  Melrose.  —  Klelruse  Town  Reporls,  1877. 
Hamilton  B.  Staples,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  A  ftanitd  photograpli  of  tlie 

(hmoaa  Fraufois  Vase  at  Florence. 
Mr,  James  L.  BurBiink,  Worcester.  — The  manuscript  HUbsorlptlon  list 

to  the  Worcester  Mechanics  Assoclatlou  Bull,  September  SO,  1846. 
Mrs.    8.   V.    Ston'b,    Worcester. —  A     grapeshot    nsed    dariug    the 

RebeUion. 
Mr.  Frank  J.  Biuden.  Worceater,  —  An  iDdlan  arrow-hesil. 
Messrs.  Elkinoton   &   Co.,  London.    0.  B.  —  Saln'a  "  Ellingtons  aud 

Electro,"  an  Essa;  descriptive  orthelrmaniifiictories  and  shotv-moins. 
Mr.  James  J.   Rrss,  Snpt.,  Worcester.  —  Catnlogoc  of  the   Worcester 

Moulding  Works. 
Mr.  S.  C.  Goui.D,  Manchcsler.  N.  H.— Two  Manchester  City  Heporta. 
W.  F.  Pooi.E,  Esq.,  Chicago,  III.  —  Mattock's  Address  before  thtj  Ver- 
mont Association  of  Chicago,  January  17,  1877. 
Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Dodor,  Worcester.  —  One  pamphlet. 
Messrs.   Glenoekkiko,  Davis  &  Cu.,  New  York.  —  "  American  Gold, 

1882-1877." 
General  Willum  6.  Lincoln,  Worcester.  —  Four  letters  In  1833,  to 

Got.  Levi  Lincoln,  on  a  plan  fbr  an  English  Pronouncing  Dictionarj, 

Trom  S.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Waltek  F.  Nkwtos,  Worcester.  —  One  pamphlet. 
Joan  .IoitD*N,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, — Fourvolumes  relating  to 

the  Moravians;   and  RondtLaler's  Life  of  tleckvnelder. 
E.    W.    Vaill,   E»q.,   Worcester.  —  Illustrated    Catalogue   of   Folding    i 

Chairs.  J 

Edward  E.  Spragce,  Esq.,  New  York.  — A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Bcr.  | 

William  Bnell  Sprague,  D.D. 
Messrs.  Heywood  Bkothers  &  Co.,  Gardner.  —  Their  lllustnted  Catu- 

logne  of  Chairs  and  Furniture. 
Edwin  0.  CaiLDS,  Esq.,  Cliy  Clerk,  Newton.  —  The  Newton  Ccntenalnl 

Memorial. 
Mrs-  Anna  M.  Bowen,  Cambridge.  —  Carrier's  Address  of  the  Charioa- 

ton  Courier,  Jnuaarj  1,  1825. 
Messrs.  Tyleii  i,  Seaciiavk,  Worcester,  —  A  printer's  stiiud.  two 

posing  stiric*,  two  casus  and  one  yhiise,  all  Hirmcrljr  belonging 

printing  oDlce  of  IsuUh  Thomas. 


fnalnl 

arioa-  ^^H 

coiB-  ^^^1 

totba  ^^M 


Tmt  C«»FBR(.i.  PitRSS  Company,  New  Tort.  —  A  slnte  ImpoainK  atona 
from  Ibe  printing  onicc  of  Isaiah  Thoiiiaa ;  four  chases,  acid  the  typo 
UHcd  Id  reproducing  the  S(a»8ac1iUHetts  Spy  nhicU  coatainvd  the 
DeclirallaD  of  Indepcudencc. 

The  Smitrsoniak  Institutiox.  —  The  CootrlbutloDS  to  Knowledge, 
Vols.  XX.  Slid  XXI,;  the  Aiinunl  Report  for  1876;  and  " The  Empire 
of  Brazil  at  the  Universal  Kxbibftiuii  of  18TG,  iu  PhllHdulphla." 

TiiR  PB!0(STfi,v»i«iA  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Memoirs,  Vol.  XII. ; 
Funiiflylvaula  Archives,  Second  SKries,  four  volumes;  Thurston's 
Pittsburg:  Uiographical  SItelchof  Willinm  Pcnn;  and  two  pnmpbleta. 

TnK  M  ABVLAND  HisTOBiCAL  SociKTV.  —  Nine  of  their  own  publications ; 
and  live  numbers  of  our  Proccrdlr.gs. 

Tub  Canaiiian  Isstituti!.  —  The  Canadian  Journal  for  January,  187T. 

The  Nkw  England  Hi8tiibic-Gb.vb  a  logical  Socibtv.  —  Their  Pro- 
ceedings. JoDiiarf  8,  1877;  and  their  Keglsler,  as  issued. 

The  ALtiAST  Institute.  —  Their  Trnnsactlons,  Vol.  VII. 

The  SoaETT  of  ANnqtiABiKs  of  Lonpos.  —  Tbtlr  Proceedings.  Vol. 
Vri.,  No.  I. 

TitK  KorAL  GeoGnApiiiCAL  Socikty,  London, —Their  ProceedlnsB. 
Vol.  XX.,  Nos.  4  and  S. 

The  KiBTOBtCAL  Society  of  Montana.  —  Their  Contributions.  Vol.  I., 
1878. 

TiiK  Massachusetts  HiSTonicAL  Socikty. —Tbclr  Collections.  Vols. 
II.  and  III.,  Fifth  Series;  and  Proceedings  at  the  October  Meeting, 
187C. 

The  New  nAVRx  Historical  SocirrY. —Their  Papers,  Vol.  11, 

TiiE  Veiwost  Historical  Socibtt.  — The  Annual  Address,  October 
IT,  ie7e.  by  llou.  Edward  A.  Bowles;  and  Bccorda  of  the  Goveruor 
and  Council  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

The  Esskx  Isffirrt)TB.  —  Their  Collections.  Vol,  Vtll..  No,  *;  Bulletin, 
Vol.  VIII.,  Nos.  a  to  8  iuclnslve;  and  the  By-Laws  adopted  March. 
1876. 

The  Acadrhv  of  Natural  Sciences  of  FHiLADBLPau.  —  Their  Pro- 
ceedings. Parts  II.  and  IU.,  for  1878. 

The  Amrmcan  Philosophical  Societt.  —Their  Proceedings,  Nos.  M 
and  98. 

La  Socittt  FHANfAiHE  D'AitCHftOLOOtR.- Volumes  41  and  il  of  tbetr 
Publlealions. 

La  SocifiTfi  DES  Antiuuaihks  db  Puancb.  —Their  Memoirs,  Vol.  S6. 

La  8ocieT&  DRs  Etcdkh  ltisroiiK|UKs.—Tliulr  Journal  for  March  and 
April,  187II. 

Tub  Cobden  Clitu.  London.  —  An  '■  Kssay  on  Now  South  Wales,"  and 
■■  Russia,  Torkcy  ud  Knglatid." 


-  Thalr  ProcecdiagB,  Vol.  IX., 


Tub  New  Jkbset  Histobicu.  Socibtt,  — 
No.  4,  Second  Series. 

TnB  Ahericak  OxOGRAPniCAL  SociETT,  —  Tbcir  Journal,  Vols.  II.  to 
VI.  inclusive!  "ad  Bulletin,  Nos.  I,  a  and  8  of  the  session  of  187C-77. 

Thk  Historical  Society  op  Wisconsis. —Their  Twtntj-ihini  An- 
nual Report;  iind  Butler's  Pre- Historic  Wiscoasiu,  itl  list  ruled. 

Tub  HlNNesOTA  Historicai.  Societt.  — Their  Annual  Report  for  the 
;earl8TG;  and  two  pnmphlels. 

Thb  Nkw  England  S<tciBTY  of  Orakge,  New  Jersbv.  — Tbelr  Con- 
stitution soil  By-Laws,  December,  ISrri. 

The  Btatb  Arch£olooical  Association  ov  Indiana.  —  Minutes  of 
the  Indiana  State  ArcliKologicul  Coureotlon,  held  at  Indlauspolis, 
September  Si  and  30.  18TG. 

Thb  Wokcesteb  Socibtv  op  Anxiquity. — Their  rroceedlnga.  No.  1. 

Trk  Massachusstts  KoRTicui.TimAi.  Society.  —  Their  Transactions 
for  the  rear  1876,  Part  I. ;   and  their  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  1877. 

VKBEISB    Fi'K    KUNST    UND    ALTKRTHUM  is     ULM    VSV    OllRnSCHWABKIi. 

—  Their  JuuTual,  Nob.  0,  11  nui]  12  In  1876,  and  No.  1  In  tS77. 

The    American   Baptist   Missionary    U.mon.  — Tlieir  Ma;^£ine,   as 

issued. 
The  WoKCBaTKR  County  Mechanics  Asbocution. —Their  reports, 

April,  18761  Bad  twenty-two  flics  of  Newspapers. 
Tub  Humane  Society  of  tbe  Commonwealth  or  Massacbcskttb. 

—  Its  History  from  I786tol87S. 

The  General  Association  op  the  CoNOREOATiONAt.  Crttrcbbs  or 
Massachusetts.  —  Minutes  of  their  Be venty-founh  Annaai  Meeting, 

The  Committee  oh  the  Nationai.  Cbntennlal  CoHUEMORATioit, 
Ptilladelphia.  —  Proceedings  on  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Introduction  and  adoption  of  the  "Beaolutlons  Respecting  Inde- 
pendency." 

The  MASSAcnusGTTfl  Grand  Lodge  of  Frbe  and  Accepted  Masons. 

—  Their  Proceedings  of  September  and  December,  187G. 

The  Perxims  Institution  for  the  Blind.  —  The  Forty-flfth  Annnal 

The  Gbnehal  Society  op  Mbcbanics  and  TitADRsMKN  of  the  City 
op  New  York.  —  Forty-seven  of  tbefr  Annual  Reports,  1814-77. 

The  Libbart  Company  op  Philadelphia.  —Their  list  of  uldlUoiu 
from  July  1,  1876,  I'l  January  1.  1677. 

The  Tuunq  Mkn's  Association  or  Buffalo.  —  Tbelr  Fortieth  Annual 
Heport. 

The  Boston  Public  Liuuauv,  —  The  Bulleilo.  as  issued. 
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TuR  Stjte  ijentRT  or  Mabbachusktts. — The  Librarian's  Repurt, 
September  30,  18TG. 

Tub  Providence  AmKNiiuM. — The  Forty-Brat  Anniiftl  Report. 

Tim  Hkrcantilk  Librart  A8socuri».v  of  New  York.  —  A  Ciitiilo{,'ne 
of  English  Prose  Fiction  in  the  Librnrr,  Jut;.  lH7ti. 

The  Saint  Lodis  Mercantile  Lidrary  Absocutios.  —  The  Thliiy- 
flTBt  Annual  Report. 

The  Ohio  State  Library.  —  Ten  volaroea  of  Ohio  State  Documents. 

The  Ahtor  Library.  — The  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report. 

The  Brokbom  LrnnART.  — The  Siith  and  Sei-enth  AddubI  Keporta. 

The  MeROANTiLK  Libhary  Company  of  FfiiLADEi.piiiA.  —  Their  Fifty- 
third  and  Flrty-fourth  Annnal  Reports. 

The  Mancbbster  I'cblic  Free  Libraries.  —  Their  Twenty-fourtli 
Annual  Report. 

Tua  New  Bedford  Free  Pubuc  ListtAJir.  —  The  Twenty-flfih  An- 
uuai  Report, 

The  Library  or  Coniirehs.  —  The  Catalogue  of  Books  added,  1873-Ifi. 

The  Free  Public  Liuraby  of  Wobccsteii.  —  Forty-alx  Oles  of  news- 
papers. 

The  CiTiZEKB  Exchasor,  Worcester.  —  Ten  Hks  of  newspapers. 

The  City  Nationai.  Bank.  —  The  New  York  Erenlng  Post,  and  Boston 
Daily  AdTertlscr,  In  continuation. 

Yale  COU.BOE.  —  The  Annual  Catalogue,  18T6-T7. 

Amherst  Colleob.  —  The  Annual  Caluloguc,  IB7C'TT. 

The  tluiTEn  States  Enoineer  Department,  U.  S.  A.— The  Report  of 
the  Cblcr  of  Engineers,  ]876,  three  volumes;  and  Ludlow's  Report  or 
B  Kceonnolsiiiincc  from  Carroll,  Montana,  to  Yellowstone  National 
Park. 

The  United  States  Departmest  of  State.  —  Papera  relating  to  the 
Foreign  RcUtlons  of  tb«  United  SUtes.  1ST6. 

Tiuc  Ukitbd  STATBa  TREASt;RT  Departuekt. — The  Finance  Report, 
ISId ;  and  Report  of  the  operations  of  tbe  Llfe-Saving  Service,  1876. 

TnE  Unttid  States  Bureau  or  Edccation.  —  Tbe  Report  for  the 
year  1876;  and  tbe  Special  Report  on  the  History.  Condition,  and 
Management  of  the  Public  Libraries  of  tbe  United  States,  Parta  I 
and  2. 

Tbe  MASSACBusErrs  BuRBAti  of  Statistics  or  Labor. —The  Censoa 
of  Hossacbusetta,  1876,  Vol.  L 

The  State  of  MASSAcnoSETts.  —  Elglit  Stale  Documenls,  1871-76. 

Toe  State  of  New  Uampskiue.  The  Laws  of  the  Slat«,  passed  June 
Session.  1876. 
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Thk  City  of  Boston.  —  Four  volumes  of  City  Documents,  1876. 

The  Editobs  of  tub  American  Journal  of  Numismatics.  —  Their 
Journal,  as  Issued. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter.  —  His  paper 
ftora  1875  to  the  present;  and  the  Reporter  Almanac  and  Tear  Book. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Book  Exchange  Monthly.  —  His  Monthly,  as 
Issued. 

The   Proprietors   of   the   Musical    Review.  —  Their  Review,    as 
issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education.  —  Their 
Journal,  as  Issued. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Medical  Eclectic. — His  Journal,  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Nation.  —  Their  paper,  as  Issued. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Barre  Gazette.  —  His  paper,  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Fitchburg   Sentinel.  —  Their  paper,  as 
Issued. 

The  Proprietor  of  Turner's  Public  Spirit.  —  His  paper,  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Daily  and  Weekly  Spy.  — 
Their  papers,  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Daily  and  Weekly  Qazettk. 
—  Their  papers,  as  issued. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Worcester  Daily  Press.  —  His  paper,  as 
issued. 


Creasurrr's  3&eport 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  AntiqnarlaD  Society  submits  the  fol- 
lowing semi-annual  Report,  for  the  six  montlis  ending  April  20th,  1877. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund,  Oct.  18, 1876,  was  $31,551.24 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .  .     1,058.71 

$82,609.95 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  since,    1,188.76 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $81,471.19 

The  Collection  and  Beeearch  Fund,  Oct.  18, 1876,  was  $16,524.57 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  .  .        590.19 

$17,114.76 
Paid  for  part  of  Librarian's  salary,  and  fbr 

sundry  small  items, 469.91 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, $16,644.85 

7^  BooArMiufJn^  JVind,  Oct.  18,  1876,  was $8,846.15 

Recisived  for  dividends  and  interest  since, .  .        282.80 

8,628.45 
Paid  for  binding  and  part  of  salary  of  the 

Assistant  Librarian, 690.60 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 7,987.85 

The  Publishing  Fund,  Oct.  18,  1876,  was 8,898.89 

Received   for  dividends  and   interest  since,        248.00 
Received  flrom  sale  of  publications, .  •  .  •  •         148.88 

81^785.72 
Paid  for  printing  semi-annual  reports,  &c.,  •         462.25 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, .  ...  .  .  .  •  8,823.47 

8 
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The  Salisbury  Building  Fund,  Oct  18,  1876,  was  .   .  $13,464.  U 
Received  for  dividends  and  iuterest  since,  .   .         483.08 

18,897.22 
Paid  Architect  and  Civil  Engineer, 277.50 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 13,619.72 

The  Isaac  Davis  Fund,  Oct.  18,  1876,  was $1,124.97 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since,  •  •  33.15 

1,158.12 
Paid  for  books, 18.85 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 1,139.27 

Tfie  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund,  Oct.  18,  1876,  was  .   .   .       1,308.67 
Received  for  interest  since, 56.67 

Present  amount  of  the  Fund, 1,365.34 

Total  of  the  seven  FuQds, ....  $80,501.69 

There  is  a  balance  ftrom  the  gift  of  Hon.  B.  F. 
ThomaSf  for  the  purchase  of  local  his- 
tories,  of 26.55 

Cash  on  hand,  included  in  foregoing  statement,  $858.24 


Investments. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $14,300.00 

Railroad  Stock, 5,300.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 11,200.00 

County  Bond, •  .   .   .  500.00 

Cash, 171.19 


31,471.19 


The  Collection  and  Research  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock $4,900.00 

Railroad  Stock, 1,800.00 
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Railroad  Bonds, 9,800.00 

United  States  Bonds, 100  00 

Cash 44.85 


16,644.85 


The  Bookbinding  Fund  i$  invested  in— 

Bank  Stock, $4,800.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 8,000.00 

Cash, 137.85 


7,987.85 


The  Publishing  Fund  is  invesUd  in— 

Railroad  Bonds, $7,000.00 

Railroad  Stock, 200.00 

City  Bonds, ;   .  1,000.00 

Cash, 128.47 


8,828.47 


Tfu  Salisbury  Building  Fund  is  invested  in— 

Bank  Stock, $2,800.00 

Railroad  Stock, 800.00 

City  Bonds, 8,500.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 1,870.00 

Cash, 149.72 


18,619.78 


The  Isaac  Davis  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, $100.00 

Railroad  Stock, 400.00 

City  Bond, 500.00 

United  Stotes  Bond, 50.00 

Cash, •  .   .  .  .  89.27 


1,189.27 
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Tht  Lincoln  Legaty  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  Stock, f200.00 

U.  S.  Bond, 50.00 

City  Bonds, . ....  1,000.00 

Cash, 115.84 


1,865.84 
Total  of  the  seven  Funds,  ....  ^80,501.69 


Respectftilly  submitted. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Treasurer. 


WORCBSTBR,  April  28,  1877. 


The  undersigned,  auditors  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
hereby  certify  that  we  have  this  day  examined  the  above  account  of  the 
Treasurer,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  investments  are 
as  stated. 


ISAAC  DAVIS. 
EBENEZER  TORREY. 


Worcester,  April  24,  1877. 


THE  COITER  AGE  IN  WISCONSIN. 


This  paper  was  reaJ  to  llie  Socielj  li_v  Col.  Albert  H.  Hoyt, 
and  was  received  with  mueh  interL-st,  Dr.  Butler  gives  u 
lively  and  copious  sketch  of  tlio  liarvest  of  copper  that  has 
been  raised  in  the  North- westerTi  States  in  the  last  ten  years 
and  has  added  important  inferences  and  inqniries,  with  the 
humorous,  learned  and  familiar  ilhistrationa,  with  which  he 
is  accustomed  to  enliven  his  writings.  A  regard  to  the 
proper  size  of  this  publication,  and  the  fact  that  Dr.  Butler 
has  presented  the  same  subject  more  fully  in  the  excellent 
Collections  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  of  which 
he  has  been  a  distinguished  officer,  where  it  is  within 
reach  of  those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  it,  have  led 
to  tlie  opinion  that  a  faithful  abstract  will  be  Bufficient 
for  these  pages. 

Dr.  Butler  says  ho  offers  this  paper  on  those  nnex- 
pccttfd  and  BUggoBtive  discoveries  as  his  mite,  that  he 
ie  glad  at  last  to  throw  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society,  of  which  he  has  so  long  been 
cnrfilled  as  a  meuibor.  In  March,  1867,  Col.  Whittlesey  of 
Ohio,  a  member  of  this  society,  described  to  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  ten  copper  weapons;  one  found 
near  Cincinnati,  five  in  Canada,  and  four  in  Wisconsin  or 
near  Lake  Superior ;  nnd  he  added,  "Besides  tiiose  now 
reft^rred  to,  I  know  of  no  copper  Spears  or  Arrow-heads 
that  cun  be  considered  ancient."  In  l!i70,  Dr.  Riiu 
numbered  only  seven  copper  inatrnmonts  in  the  Smithsoniau 
Museum,  viz:  one  axe,  one  knife,  throe  si^ear-heads,  and 
two    rods.      The    copper   infttroments    figured    by    Squier 
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and  Davis  were  onlv  Bixteen.  In  1872  Sir  John 
bock  declared  the  thirty  uelte  ((ix<?b  and  halchcts)  in  tlie 
Dublin  Royal  Academy,  to  be  "  ahnoet  the  only  antique 
implements  of  any  kind  man  iif act  it  red  of  uualloyed  copper," 
and  he  held  that  the  transition  period  between  the  Bf^ea  of 
stone  and  of  bronze,  tlioiigh  most  inleresting,  "  was  scarcely 
traceable  in  Europe."  One  single  reliu  of  ancient  i:opper 
was  all  that  was  seen  in  onr  Antiqniirian  Hall. 

At  till)  ch>BC  (if  tiie  year  1875,  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society  possessed  no  more  than  a  dozen  "  Coppers,"  after 
Btandin;;  in  the  State  Capitol  and  inviting  contributions  of 
hietorical  curiosities  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  ItB 
present  Store  of  164  copper  implements  is  believed  lo  be 
several  fold  larj^er  than  any  other  in  the  world,  and  there 
is  nearly  an  equal  nninbor  known  to  be  in  public  and 
private  cabinets.  At  the  "Centennial"  the  Smithsonian 
exhibited  17  copper  tools,  and  Michigan  nineteen.  The 
'Wisconsin  trcaanre-lrove  was,  in  large  part,  sought  out  and 
brought  together  by  a  single  curiosity  hunter,  Mr.  F.  S. 
Perkins,  of  Burlington,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.  For  seven  years 
he  was  striving  to  gather  the  products  of  the  stone  age.  and 
had  not  fallen  in  with  nor  heurd  of  articles  of  copper.  On 
November  28, 1871,  the  finding  of  a  large  copper  epear-head 
gave  a  new  direction  and  etinmhis  to  his  researches,  and 
he  gathered  in  fonr  years,  from  one-sixth  of  the  counties  of 
Wisconsin,  150  tools  of  copper.  lie  has  a  few  of  his  more 
rcmarkaiile  tropliies  in  Europe,  but  the  larger  part  of  tliera 
have  been  purchased  for  the  Mnscum  of  the  State  Historical 
Society,  This  array  of  copper  has  attracted  to  itself  similar 
relies,  many  of  which  were  brought  from  six  conntice  in 
Wisconsin,  from  which  Mr.  Perkins  had  gleaned  nothing. 
The  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  is  proud  of  its  copper 
store,  yet  its  acquisitions  were  made  at  second  hand.  No 
one  of  its  members,  perhaps,  has  pincked  a  copper  relic  frotn 
the  earth  with  his  own  band.  And  there  have  been  few 
excavations  for  finding.    Wisconeiu  "  coppers  "  have  been 
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picked  up  iiciir  the  surfat-e  of  ihe  earth,  by  men  einplojfw<l 
in  hoeing  or  ploughing,  or  digging  fur  other  purposes,  when 
they  least  thought  of  such  windfalls.  Tlie  tier  «f  counties 
where  fiudings  have  been  most  abundant  is  termed  by  geolo- 
gists, pre-eminently,  the  Drift  District,  and  abonnds  in 
nuggets  of  native  copper,  Bometinies  weighing  hundreds  of 
pounds.  Aa  the  marble  of  Pentelicus  made  the  Qroek 
Bcnlptors,  80  copper  ready  to  their  hands,  may  liavo  breathed 
into  the  dwellers  beside  it  a  metallurgic  inspiration,  and  they 
may  have  owed  nothing  to  metal  brought  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior. A  large  part  of  tlie  BpceiinonB  has  been  turned  up  near 
water  and  especially  where  lakelets  are  numerous.  This 
may  give  connteuance  to  the  prediction  of  Professor  Troyon 
of  Lansanne,  that  submerged  li«ke  villages  may  be  discovered 
bcneatJi  American  waters. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  boasts  of  the  most  numerous  collection 
onteide  of  Wisconsin,  bnl  it  consists  of  axes  and  hatchets, 
with  a  dozen  awls  and  one  spoon.  In  the  Wisconsin  collec- 
tion there  are  many  varieties  uf  copper  handiwork.  There 
are  101  spear-heads  of  diverae  forms  and  adaptations,  3 
arrow-heads,  10  knives,  7  chisels,  6  axes,  5  hatchets,  2 
adzes  or  gouges,  3  gade  or  elHm-openers,  1  pike,  1  dirk  or 
poinard,  11  tapering  piercers,  4  plates,  1  tapering  S'ickct  or 
tube,  and  9  specimens  of  anumahnis  or  imperfect  forma. 
The  mere  list,  without  a  dL-tail  of  particular  variations, 
will  indicate  how  a  visit  to  the  Wisconsin  Museum 
would  he  rewarded.  Some  articles  will  attract  the  first 
attention,  m,  the  axes  4  and  5  ponnds  in  wciglit  and 
fit  to  cnl,  anlike  the  copper  uxe  weighing  9j  onm-xis, 
found  in  Qeor^a,  mentioned  by  Mr.  0.  C.  Junes  in 
his  Memoir,  and  many  slight  toxle  clsuwlivre  found, 
wbicli  are  snited  only  for  iho  regalia  uf  a  Sachem.  Th« 
infrequcncy  uf  marks  of  lue  and  wearing  in  the  implemeuu 
foand  is  discnseod,  and  Or.  Butler  thinks  we  must  conclude 
tlial  Uiey  were  applied  to  the  uses  for  which  they  wer^ 
Most  of   the  WiMxiDsin    cup^iers  sli(iw«d    them- 
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elves,  not  In  bnrml  muiinds  but  on  hunting  gronn& 
Rud  battlefielils,  wliero  tbey  must  Imve  seen  servit-e  in  the 
chaBe  or  the  contlict.  They  have  ofteu  been  turned  to 
account  by  tboir  modern  disutiverera,  and  some  of  them  have 
Btood  hard  usage  for  a  dozen  years  and  reeeived  the  marks 
that  we  sen.  Their  original  owners  mnst  liave  known  their 
value.  It  would  seem  that  enough  manufactured  eopper 
has  been  stumbled  upon  rather  than  found  by  seareli  to 
evince  that  our  Korth-wcst  has  had  a  copper  era  and  that 
the  inQuence  of  that  metal  on  its  history  has  l>ccn  under- 
rated. Few  will  now  apply  to  this  section  the  saying  of  Dr. 
Ciiarlee  Ka«  five  years  ago  that  "copper  cannot  have 
exerted  any  marked  inilueuoe  on  the  material  development 
of  the  natives." 

Ill  original  iovostigation,  the  Wiswnsinns  confess  inferi- 
Qi'ity  to  tlielr  neighbors  in  Iowa.  The  Davenport  Academi- 
cians have  opened  preliistori«  tombs  and  beheld  the  copper 
nti^nsikns  they  were  depoaili:d  on  the  corpse  at  the  time  of 
interment.  Tbo  tools  are  not  uncommon,  and  it  is  said  they 
show  no  signs  of  being  used.  Dr.  Butler  protests  against 
receiving  this  fact  as  evidence  that  tools  of  this  class  were 
not  uHed.  The  most  interesting  peculiarity  of  the  Daven- 
port coppers  is,  that  eight  of  the  axes  had  l>een  wrapped  in 
cloth,  when  they  were  laid  in  the  earth.  The  vegetable 
fibres  have  indeed  disappeared,  but  their  forms  are  exactly 
imitated  and  their  place  taken  by  fibrous  crystals  of 
copper.  Previous  findings  of  such  cloth  have  been  regarded 
as  counterfoils  or  mistakes.  And  it  is  raore  aatonishing  that 
among  these  imperfect  tools,  the  Davenport  scientists  show 
crania  trepanned  as  skilfully  as  could  be  done  by  a  modern 
surgeon,  and  other  healing  of  bones  under  surgical  treat- 


Most  of  these  antique  co]>]>era  were  doubtless  fashioned 
into  shape  by  hammering  wliile  they  were  heated  or  cold.  A 
select  few,  which  Mr.  Perkins  carried  abroad,  and  two  in 
the   Wisconsin  collection,  huve  ihu  appearance  of  caatiag*. 


The  two  artinlea  here  are  a.  pike  or  dirk  and  a  chisel. 
Practical  founders  liave  decided  that  tlitsy  muet  have  been 
smelted  in  eaiid  itionlds.  Tike  use  of  fire  in  separating  stone 
from  veins  of  copper  must  Imvc  given  a  knowledge  of  melt^ 
ing  and  casting.  The  great  deBidoratiuD  fur  students  of  our 
copper  ago  is  to  ascertain  wiicre  is  the  cupper  which  ouee 
filled  the  mining  pits  nuar  Lake  Superior.  &••  numerous  and 
vast  are  these  chasms,  that  they  remind  Oriental  travellers  of 
tlie  Quarries  of  Syene  on  the  ^ile,  whicli  tiavc  tilled  Egypt 
with  monuments.  Copper  products  are  not  like  iron,  which 
wastes  away  in  rust.  None  of  the  larger  tools  have  lost 
much  by  turning  to  verdigris.  Thercfure  the  grand 
deposits,  which  wore  spirited  away  from  nur  great  copper 
treasury,  must  still  exist. 

After  the  communication  of  Dr.  Butler  was  read, 
President  Salisbury  remarked  on  its  importance  and  said, 
it  calls  to  mind  the  knowledge  of  onr  Indians,  whiuh 
our  associate  Cul.  T.  Wcutworth  Higginson  lias  made 
familiar  to  modern  readers  in  his  agreeable  and  inatruu- 
tive  compilation  of  important  passages  in  the  tustory 
of  "  American  Explorers,"  in  their  own  qnuint  words.  It  is 
entitled  "The  Young  Folks'  Book,"  and  it  will  excite  the 
fresh  interest  of  youth  in  any  reader.  From  it  we  li^arn  that 
articles  of  copper  were  in  possession  of  the  natives  first 
known  at  Outtyhunk,  Plymoutli,  tlndson  Uiver,  and  clae- 
wliere  at  the  East.  Thougli  tliey  were  lees  abundant  than 
those  of  the  North-west,  they  cnrry  with  them  more  evidence 
of  their  origin.  Brereton,  in  iiis  account  of  Capt.  Gosnold'a 
visit  to  Cuttyhunk  in  16U2  (American  Explorers,  p.  210), 
Bays  the  Indians  "  had  also  great  store  of  copper,  some  very 
red,  somu  of  u  pale  color,  none  of  them  hut  have  cliains, 
earrings  or  collars  of  this  metal."  "These  collars  tliey  wear 
about  their  bodies  like  bandoliers  (or  belts)."  Brereton  also 
mentions  (Id.  p.  204)  that  "  eight  Indians  in  a  Basque 
Shallop,  with  mast  and  sail,  an  iron  grapple  and  a  kettle  of 
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copper,  ctinie  boldly  nlionrd  us ;  one  of  them  apparelled  with 
waistcoat  and  breeches  of  black  serge,  made  after  unr  aea- 
faflliiou,  hose  and  shoes  on  his  feet,"  and  one  had  a  j)air 
of  breeches  of  blue  cloth.  It  seemed  by  some  words  and 
signs  that  they  made,  "tbnt  some  BasqueB  havo  fished  or 
traded  in  this  plwce."  It  is  well  known  tliat  t!ie  liai-dy  Bis- 
cayans  made  early  ti&hing  expeditions  to  those  waters. 
This  incident  indicates  the  origin  of  the  copi>er  mentioned 
here  and  that  which  was  seen  at  Plyniouth,  Hudson  River 
and  elsewhere,  more  satiafactorily  than  the  geetnres  of  the 
Indian  (Id.  p.  211),  "  who  made  a  bole  witli  his  finger  in  the 
ground,  and  withal  pointed  to  the  main  from  wheiioe  tiiey 
came."  Archer,  in  bia  account  of  Gosnold's  expedition 
(M.  H.  S.  Col.,  3  eer,,  vol.  8,  p.  75),  describing  a  visit  of  a 
party  of  Indians,  says,  "one  had  hanging  about  his  neck 
a  plate  of  rich  copper,  in  len^fh  a  foot  and  in  breadth  half 
a  foot,  for  a  breast-plate ;  tbe  ears  of  all  had  pendants  of 
copjier."  This  copper  shield  and  the  copper  liclts  and 
cliains  relieve  na  from  the  TioccBsity  of  carrying  our  conjec- 
tnres  to  the  Northmen  to  atuonnt  for  the  copper  armour  of 
the  skeleton  that  was  disinterred  at  Fall  River  in  April, 
1831. 

The  single  copper  speeiraen  seen  by  Dr.  Butler  in  the  Hall 
of  this  Society  is  not  without  value,  intrinsically  and  rela- 
tively. It  ia  not  witliout  companions  of  its  own  kind,  though 
this  society,  nnder  the  preaanre  of  other  duties,  has  never 
been  able  to  undertake  to  make  such  collections  of  material 
relics  of  aboriginal  history  a*  are  now  provided  in  great  abun- 
dance and  with  the  best  arrangements  by  tbe  Wiaeonsin  and 
Iowa  Societies,  and  other  well  known  institutions.  The  speci- 
men ia  a  plumb  or  sinker,  formed  by  hammering  lamina  of 
crude  copper  with  slight  veins  of  ailver.  It  is  nndoubtedly  an 
ancient  American  copper,  and  a  fair  example  of  that  noakil- 
ful  work.  It  was  presented  by  Dr.  yamuel  C  Hildreth,  of 
Marietta,  Ohio,  and  it  waa  found  near  a  skeleton  in  a  mound 
in  Ibttt  city,  in  Jnne,  1819.     With  it  there  wero  Binull  piocet 
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iglit  silver  and  copper  and  of  IcRtlier,  wtiinli  were 
undoubtedly  pHi'ts  of  tbo  sftuhburd  and  dross  of  a  modern 
Eoldier.  Tliis  copper  is  worth  sumothing  tor  tcauliing  that 
gravos  with  8011113  ancient  contonte  may  not  t>o  prehistoric. 
Tliis  flociely  liaa  also  copper  rings  mivde  by  Itammer,  found 
on  the  Hrm  of  a  female  skeleton  in  11  inoiind,  in  Athena  Co., 
Ohio,  altto  presented  liy  Dr.  Hildretiu  And  without  men- 
tioning lean  eoTispicnoiis  olijects,  there  are  copper  bonds, 
found,  in  (considerable  quantity,  witli  a  human  skeleton,  in  a 
garden  in  Dorclicster,  Mass.,  in  1814,  and  presetited  by 
Caleb  Atwater,  Es*].,  of  Cipcleville,  Ohio,  to  whom  this 
Socie^  was  greatly  indelited  in  one  of  its  most  valuable 
puhli  cat  ions. 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Charles  Ban,  that  "  Copper  cannot 
have  exerted  any  marked  infliiem-.e  on  the  material  develop- 
ment of  the  natives"  is  strongly  supported.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  that  the  Indians  of  Wiscon- 
sin could  have  lived  among  and  Imndled  the  abundance  of 
copper  that  surronnded  them,  without  acquiring  progressive 
skill  in  its  manufacture  and  lis  adaptation  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  ;  tliat  they  gained  from  it  little  or  no  superiority 
to  other  Itidians  destitute  of  this  raetid.and  that  they  could 
make  so  many  tooU  in  chimsy  forms  with  a  general  similar- 
ity, with  no  gain  of  beanty  or  utility.  In  dislodging  copper 
from  rocks  by  fire,  the  prouesa  of  molting  must  have  been 
seen,  but  Dr.  Bailor  describes  lint  two  undoubted  castings. 
All  that  have  been  found  are  few  and  separate  in  situation, 
indicating  a  want  of  system  and  pernistence  in  their  manu- 
facture. The  specimens,  that  are  dise^ivered  may  be  tbo 
casual  work  of  the  early  devottxl  missionaries,  or  tome 
other  European  visitors,  who,  tliongh  they  were  not 
mechanics,  were  willing  to  display  ho  much  of  thuir  skill  to 
tlic  nntives. 


THE   DAVENPORT   TABLETS. 


Thb  paper  of  our  nssocrHte,  Dr.  Farqnli arson,  on  the  remark- 
able iaenribed  Btime  tabletti  rflcently  found  near  Davenport, 
Iowa,  was  one  of  tlie  interesting  featnres  of  the  meeting, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  cannot  be  presented 
in  full,  witli  tlie  ill nst rations.  As,  however,  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  meetings  of  the  society  is 
printed  as  a  pamphlet,  it  is  necessary  to  make  sneh  selection 
and  arrangement  of  muteriale  as  will  not  greatly  exceed  the 
cuBtoinory  limits.  Since  Dr.  Farqith arson's  commnnication 
was  presented,  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  tablets 
from  tlie  finder.  Rev,  J.  Gass,  with  a  description  and  com- 
ments by  Dr.  Farquharson,  and  photographs  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, has  been  published  by  the  Davenport  Academy  of 
Sciences ;  forming  an  interesting  sequel  to  an  able  article  on 
the  Monnd-Builders,  and  re(^ent  archseological  dis<?overie8  at 
Davenport,  by  tlie  same  author,  in  vol.  1.  of  the  publications 
of  that  enterprising  institution.  It,  therefore,  proves  to  bo 
of  less  consequence  that  the  consideration  of  another  subject, 
regarded  as  of  principal  importance,  has  nnespectedly 
claimed  so  much  space  as  to  leave  room  for  no  more  than  a 
brief  abstract  of  his  vnlnable  memoir. 

Dr.  Farquharson  describes  the  arch  teo logical  wealth  of 
the  group  of  monnds  near  Davenport,  as  somewhat  astunish- 
ing,  as  compared  with  the  results  of  explorations  elsewhere. 
This  may  be  due,  he  thinks,  to  their  position  opposito  tlie 
mouth  of  Rock  River,  np  whose  valley,  marked,  at  almost 
every  step,  with  evidences  of  former  large  popnlation,  ia  a 
water-path  almost  unbroken  to  the  copper  regions  of  Lake 
Superior  The  copper  axes — many  of  them  wrapped  in  lliat 
rare  fabric  "  Mound-Builders'  cloth," — and  other  implemeDts 


f  copper,  are  particularly  alMindniit.  The 
caUlojfHo  of  artiulea  taken  from  that  gMup  of  inoiindB 
includes  speviinena  of  almost  lUl  the  wealth  of  the  mound- 
tmilders,  as  far  as  yet  known  to  ns. 

These  mounds  had  been  rcpeatedlj  opened  in  a  aiipor- 
lioial  manner.  They  were  more  thoroughly  explored  in 
1874,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Oass,  and  the  rodnits  are  given  in  the  tirst 
volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy. 

Dr.  Favqiiharson  remarks  that  among  the  material  relies 
of  the  predecessors  of  the  modern  Indians  (conventionally 
termed  "  Mound-Bnilders"),  there  have  boon  no  insci-iptiona 
of  undoubted  authenticity;  and  refers  to  the  opinions  of 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  the  claims  that  have  heretofore 
been  made,  and  the  longing  desire  of  American  archteolo- 
gists  to  leave  the  darker  regionB  of  material  aruhaiology  and 
enter  on  tlie  lighter  realms  of  history.  He  says  it  Las  been 
objected  that  the  Davenport  Tablets  eome  too  apropos,  as  if 
to  meet  this  desire;  but,  if  genuine,  they  will  not  long 
remain  without  fellows. 

In  this  connection  he  mentions  a  statement  received  from 
Dr.  K.  Sterling,  of  Olevelaud,  Ohio,  that  the  Mormons  wore 
great  openers  and  searchers  of  mounds;  that  in  1843  one 
Robert  Wiley,  an  associate  of  fhe  Prophet  Joe  Smith,  took 
from  tiie  centre  of  a  mound,  at  Kinderhook,  Pike  Connty, 
Illinois,  sis  bronze  tablets,  a  portion  of  them  with  inscrip- 
tions, copies  I'f  some  of  which  he  sends  in  his  letter. 

Dr.  Sterling  calls  his  attention  to  the  general  similarity  in 
style  to  the  Davenport  inscriptions,  and  to  the  absoUito 
identity  of  many  of  the  characters;  from  which  he  infers 
that  the  Mormons  may  have  left  the  Davenport  Tablets 
where  they  were  found.  But  Dr.  Faniuharson  snggests  a 
ditlerent  explanation  as  possible,  viz:  tbat  genuine  inscrip- 
tions may  have  been  found  by  the  Mormons,  at  Kinderhook, 
wlucb  would  not  of  necessity  be  invalidated  by  a  pretended 
translation  of  them  on  the  part  of  their  prophet ;  and  he  has 
written   to  an   inteiligent  Horinoti  of  Sail  Lake,  a  corrca- 
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pondent  of  tlie  Davenport  Atjadeiny  of  Suiouces,  for  iiifor- 
miitiuii  that  may  have  a  bearing  oo  the  antiqiiitj  iind 
gcnuincnees  of  the  Davenport  Tablets.  "  Amicus  Plalo''^  lie 
adds,  "  aed  magis  arnica  Veritas" 

After  quoting  the  opinions  of  different  writers  on  the 
Bnbject  of  the  diacoverj  of  written  ohftractors  left  b_j'  tJie 
Mound -Builders,  the  beat  aiithoritiea  being  adverse  to  its 
probability,  lie  gives  a  deacription  of  the  talileta  and  an 
account  of  their  diacovery.  taken  chiefly  from  the  paper  of 
the  discoverer.  Rev.  Mr.  Gase,  and  his  own  comments,  which 
appear  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Davenport  Academy. 

In  an  exploration  of  the  mound  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gass,  in  1874, 
layers  of  abells  had  been  discovered  in  close  relation  to  de- 
posits whicli  Imd  proved  to  be  various  and  interesting;  and 
when  subsequently  many  shells  were  turned  up  by  the  plough 
on  another  side  of  the  mouud  it  was  inferred  that  the  shell 
layers  extended  further  in  that  direction  than  had  before 
been  supposed.  Learning  last  December  tliat  a  new  tenant 
was  to  take  the  farm  on  the  first  of  March  following,  who 
would  not  allow  excavations,  it  was  resolved  to  undertake 
the  work  in  winter,  with  the  ground  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
about  two  and  one-half  feet.  In  this  exploration  the 
Tablets,  three  in  number,  were  found;  and  Mr.  Gass  declares 
that  he  did  not  leave  the  nionnd  after  penetrating  through 
the  frost  until  the  tablets  were  discovered,  and  taken  from 
their  resting-place  with  hia  own  hands.  Shortly  after, 
several  gentlemen,  officers  of  the  Academy,  visited  the 
excavation,  and  reported  tlirou^h  the  President  that  from 
the  unbrokeu  condition  of  the  layers  of  shells,  and  from 
other  evidences  visible,  they  were  of  opinion  that  no  dis- 
turbance of  the  mound  had  taken  place  siuuo  the  formation 
of  tlieac  layers. 

The  material  of  the  tablets  is  a  soft  bitnuiiuonB  ehkls, 
such  as  crops  out  in  many  places  in  the  vicinity. 

No.  1  of  the  tablets   is   supiwsed   to   represent  a 


fleiftl  or  cremtition  Eoone,  No.  3  a  limiting  ei^eiie,  tind  ". 
u  culendar.  Tlio  iuBL-ription  on  tliB  eiipjioscd  fuleiidur  Btniie 
coiisiete  of  four  couueiitriu  dri;lee,  witli  sill's  or  clmrm^tcrB 
between  them.  Dr.  Karqiilinrson  says  of  it,  "If  weunu- 
sider  this  a  ctilenilHr  stone,  ftnd  tlio  twelve  signs  iia  inHrkiiijr 
the  divinioiiB  of  the  yt-fU',  then  it  does  nut  in  tlie  least  re- 
semble the  Mexican  and  Maya  ealoiidars.  Il',  again,  we 
ponfiidei-  it  as  zodiacal,  the  signs  in  the  outer  circle  being 
symhiilB  of  tlio  eonstellatiuna  alon^  tlie  snn's  |mth,  tlien, 
though  the  sit^ns  are  diffLront,  the  resemblanuo  to  tlm  emn- 
tnon  zodiiu^  is  »o  great  as  to  suggest  contact  with  one  of  Ihe 
many  nations  or  races  which  huve  adopted  that  very  ancient 
delineation  of  the  sun's  patliwiiy  through  the  lieaveim." 

An  examination  of  the  surfaces  of  the  stones  shows  that 
they  Lave  not  weathered  mncli.  Indeed,  their  exceedingly 
friable  nature  would  prevent  them  from  bearing  much  ex- 
posure to  weakening  inHnences.  The  incisions  are  nowhere 
very  deep.  The  letters  or  figures  on  the  sacritlcinl  or  cre- 
mation sirene  conetitiitc  the  most  interestini;;  point  for  con- 
sideration. The  letters,  if  letters  they  are,  Iwar  such  a 
resemblance  to  the  I'hasnician  or  old  Hebrew  letters  as  not 
to  escape  the  notice  of  any  one,  however  superficially 
acquainted  with  those  alplmbetn.  Many  appear  identical,  yet 
tlie  resemblance  is  accidental  or  fanciful.  Prof.  Whitney,  of 
Tal«  College,  pronounces  against  their  likeness  to  any  char- 
acters with  which  he  is  familiar.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  niou- 
tioned  by  Dr.  Farquharson,  that  while,  in  this  oonutry,  we 
give  no  credit  to  that  absurd  little  specimen  called  "the 
Grave  Creek  Stone,"  European  savans  persist  in  regarding 
the  marks  upon  it  as  Phfenioian  letters.  Three  of  these 
learned  men,  Messrs,  Oppcrt,  Schwab,  and  Iting,  have  each 
given  a  translation,  but  with  a  lamentable  difference. 

In  the  Davenport  Tabids  there  appear  to  be  74  separate 
lett^ira  or  figures,  deducting  24  repetitions,  Assnming  the 
peculiar  arraiigeniont  of  dots  to  represent  numerals,  it 
would  indicate  a  system  of  etinmeration  identical  with  that 
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of  Hie  Hnc.ient  Mcxictins  liiid  MayaK.  Of  tlio  aiiiinnl  king- 
liouri  30  iiidiviiliKtls  are  ri'|)njMi'n(eil,  viz :  man  N,  bison  4, 
deer  4,  biriis  3,  tmres  3,  Zliick;  Mountnin  gont  1,  fisbee  1, 
prnirie  wulf  1,  noiidegcript  antrnalB  3,  Of  Uie  latter,  two 
are  Hpparentl;  of  the  aaiiie  spcsciuB,  and  are  differently  con- 
strued by  observers  to  represent  tlie  she-mooae,  tapirs,  or 
niiistodoDs.  Dr.  Fiirquharenn  cstiuiates  their  proportioiia  iia 
not  miieh  unlike  those  of  an  elephnnt. 

While  careful  and  oonservative  in  his  method  of  consid- 
ering the  qnestitins  presented  by  llicse  t^bleta,  the  paper  of 
Dr.  Farquharaun  does  not  express  any  doubt  of  the  antlien- 
ticity  of  their  diunis  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  deposits  of 
the  raonnd  builders.  Ho  has  perfect  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  and  inlcgrity  of  the  gentleman  who  conducted  the  ex- 
plorations leading  to  their  discovery.  As  very  perfect  pho- 
tographs, in  full  size,  as  well  as  smaller  ones,  have  been 
taken  of  the  tablets  and  their  inscriptions,  they  may  be 
studied  under  great  advantages,  and  it  cannot  he  long  before 
their  real  character  and  value  will  be  ascertained. 


Note  bt  thr  Publibuino  Cohmittbi!.  There  are  two  fhcts  whloli 
luay  Berve  as  a  basis  for  speculative  dlscuasloa  oo  tlie  probability  of  the 
genuineness  iif  alleguil  lilstoiical  luscrlptloDs  itpou  aboriginal  niouu- 
inents  Id  this  country. 

First.  The  slateineDt  of  Lbs  Casaa,  bishop  of  Clilapa,  contcmpornry 
with  the  conquerors,  and  (he  zealous  friend  of  the  natives  luider  his 
splritusl  care,  that  the  peoplH  of  Mexico  and  Central  Araccica  bad  pro- 
fesslouo]  chroalciers  and  hia'.orians.  wlio  kept  n  record  of  all  occur- 
rences. "Altliough  tlioy  had  not  a  niOile  of  writing  like  oars,  thcj  bod, 
ncvertlieiesa,  their  figures  and  phsmcters,  by  llifi  aid  of  which  they 
could  uudcrstand  alt  that  they  wished,  and  they  had  their  large  books, 
composed  with  a  skill  so  iDgenious  and  apt,  that  we  may  say  that  our 
letters  were  of  no  great  use  to  them," 

Second.  The  modem  Indians  of  the  United  States  bare  in  many 
instances  employed  signs  o(  Ideas  to  preserve  the  knowledge  and  mem- 
ory of  incidents  and  occurrences. 

The  declaration  of  Las  Casas  Is  repeated  by  De  Landa,  bishop  of 
M£rida,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  f^ysteui  of  characters  In  the 
nature  of  an  alphabet.  Honibolcit  had  oliaervcd  such  characters,  or 
loiters,  wlib  curious  interest;  but  denied  the  vxUteuce uf  an  alphabet  In 
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any  American  language.  The  publication  of  ]>e  Landa's  narrative  fh>m 
the  manuscript,  and  the  claims  resting  upon  it  of  an  alphabet  key  to 
Central  American  inscriptions,  are  due  to  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg. 
Hieroglyphic  and  pictorial  records  made  by  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States  are  by  no  means  rare ;  but  no  authenticated  inscription  of  a  pre- 
historic period,  composed  of  foreign  letters  or  characters,  la  known 
to  have  been  found  on  the  American  Continent. 
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DR.  LE  PLONGEON  IN  YUCATAN. 


IVttRT  OF   a    ST*TCtK  CALLED   CSAC-MOOL.   AND   THS   COHMC- 

ii'iONa  OF  Da.  Augustus  Le  PLONoeoN  ookcrbnimq 

EXFLORATIOMS   IN   TUK  TUCATAN   PBHINBULA. 


r   BT8PBSN   HAUSBI 


The  moat  perfect  remains  of  a  liigli  degree  of  early  ciiril- 
izHtion  on  this  continent  are  to  be  found  in  niins  in  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  America,  Proofs  of  the  extraordinary 
advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  in  arcbi- 
tectnre  and  art,  at  an  early  period,  are  not  derived  alone 
or  principally  from  the  accounts  of  Spanish  voyagers  and 
chroniclers,  which  agree  substantially  in  the  statements  of 
their  observations,  bnt  much  more  from  the  well-preserved 
ruins  of  numerous  beautiful  buildings,  constructed  of  stone, 
many  of  them  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  and  hieroglyphics. 
In  Mexico,  about  which  Spanish  historians  of  the  time  of 
Cortez  and  after,  have  written  with  more  particularity, 
the  vestiges  of  the  civilization  of  the  16lh  or  previous 
centuries  have,  in  a  great  m.ea8ure,  been  obliterated  by  the 
more  complete  and  destructive  subjugation  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  by  the  continuous  occupa- 
tion of  the  acquired  provinces.  Probably  the  early  con- 
structions of  the  Mexicans  were  not  generally  composed  of 
ao  durable  materials  as  those  of  the  neigliboring  peninsula. 
Without  discussing  this  point,  the  fact  remains  that  Yaca- 
tau,  together  with  much  of  the  territory  of  Guatemala, 
Chiapas,  and  Tabasco,  is  strewn  with  ruins  of  a  character 
which  command  the  admiration  and  challenge  the  investiga- 
tion   of   antiquaries.      Waldeck,   Stephens,    Chnrnay,    nud 
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BrftBSear  de  Boorboui^,  have  brought  theee  wonders  of  an 
extinct  civilization  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Since 
their  iuvcetlgntions  havo  ceaset^  and  until  recently,  but  little 
Iiaa  been  done  in  this  field.  In  1873,  however,  Dr.  Augus- 
tus Le  Plongeon,  a  native  of  tlie  island  of  Jersey,  of  French 
parentage,  together  with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Alice  Dixon 
Le  Plongeon,  an  English  lady,  attracted  by  the  wealth  of 
opportunity  offered  to  them  for  archwological  etndy  in 
Yucatan,  visited  Chat  country,  and  have  been  and  are  still 
actively  engaged  in  exploring  its  ruins,  photographing  and 
taking  plans  of  the  buildings,  and  in  making  excavations, 
which  have  resulted  in  securing  to  the  scientific  world,  a 
masterpiece  of  antiqne  sculpture  differing  essentially  from 
all  spceiinons  known  to  exist  of  American  aboriginal 
art. 

Dr.  Le  Plongeon  is  an  enthneiast  in  his  chosen  career,  that 
of  an  archiBologist  and  an  explorer.  Without  the  energy  and 
strong  imagination  he  has  displayed,  he  wonld  nut,  alone 
and  unassisted,  have  braved  the  dangers  and  privations  of  a 
prolonged  residence  in  the  wilils,  surrounded  by  perils  from 
exposure  to  a  tropical  chmatc,  nnd  from  the  dangerous  prox- 
imity of  hostile  savages.  All  that  can  bo  learned  of  the 
life  of  this  investigator  is,  that  he  was  educated  at  Paris,  and 
in  1849  went  to  California  as  an  engineer,  and  there  laid 
out  t)ie  town  of  Marysville.  Then  ho  visited  Peru,  and 
travelled  with  Mr.  Stjnire  and  took  photographs  of  niins. 
lie  came  to  New  York  in  1871,  with  three  valuable  paint- 
itigti,  which  he  had  procured  in  Peru,  two  of  them  said  to 
he  Murilln's,  and  the  other  the  work  of  Jnan  del  Castillo, 
Murillo's  first  master.  A  long  account  of  these  pieturea 
appears  in  the  "  New  York  Evening  Mtiil"  of  March  %  1871. 
Ho  took  them  to  England  iu  the  same  year,  and  is  said 
to  have  8o!d  ihem  to  the  nritish  Muscnm.  Sinee  his 
residence  in  Yucatan,  both  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Le  Plongeon 
have  been  engaged  iu  archa-olugleul  studies  and  explora- 
tions among  the  ruins  of  Chichon-ltza,  Uxmul,  and  Ak6,  and 
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they  have  also  visited  other  mins  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Yncatati,  together  witii  those  of  tho  once  famoue  isUuds  of 
Cozuinel  and  Mugeres,  and  have  tliere  pursued  the  same 
aystem  of  investigation.  They  are  at  present  at  Belize, 
British  Honduras,  where  this  explorer  ia  awaiting  a  reply  to 
his  appeal,  as  an  Ameritmn  citizen,  to  our  Minister  at  Mexico 
for  redress  for  the  loss  of  the  statue  which  he  had  discov- 
ered, and  which  has  heen  removed  by  the  government  to 
Mexico,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  to  bo  there  placed 
in  tlie  National  Museum.  The  writer  is  in  possession  of 
many  of  Dr.  Le  Plongcon's  letters  and  communications,  all 
of  them  in  Englisli,  and  very  interesting  to  antiquarian 
etudents.  It  is  regretted  that  the  sliortness  of  time 
Bince  receiving  the  more  important  of  these  documents  will 
prevent  doing  justice  to  the  very  clahorato  and  extended 
material  which  is  at  hand ;  but  it  is  with  the  hope  that  inter- 
est and  cooperation  may  be  awakened  in  Dr.  Le  Plongeoii 
and  his  labors,  Ihat  this  crude  and  unsatisfactory  state- 
ment, and  imperfect  and  hasty  reference  to  liia  letters,  ia 
presented. 

The  conspicuous  results  of  Dr.  Le  Plongeon's  active  and 
successful  labors  in  the  archreological  field,  about  which 
there  cJin  be  no  controversy,  are  the  wonderful  slntue 
which  he  has  disinterred  at  Cliichun-Itza,  and  a  series  of 
137  photographic  views  of  Yucatan  ruins,  sculptures  and 
hieroglyphics.  All  of  the  photographs  are  similar  to  those 
which  appear  in  heliotype,  diminisliod  in  size,  as  illus- 
trations of  this  paper.  They  consist  of  portraits  of  Dr.  Le 
Plongeou  and  of  his  wife ;  8  photographs  of  specimen  sculp* 
ture — among  tliem  pictures  of  men  with  long  beards;  7  pho- 
tographs of  the  ruins  of  Alt6,  showing  the  arrangement  of 
so-odled  Katune — the  Mayn  method  of  chronology ;  12 
photographs  of  Yucatan  Indians;  60  photographs  of  the 
ruins  of  Uxnial;  and  48  photographs  of  tho  ruins  of 
Chichen  Itza,  including  twelve  views  relating  to  the  die- 
covery    of    a   statue   culled     Cliuc-Mool.      These    pictures. 


the  relies  lonnd  in  the  excavation  from  which  the 
Btntiie  waa  exhtiincd,  as  well  ae  the  discovered  statue, 
are  valuable  acquisitions,  and  establish  a  strong  claim  to 
the  gratitutlo  of  the  scientific  world.  Bceidea  these  arti- 
cIoB,  the  original  head  and  feet  of  a  female  idol  in  plaster, 
from  tlie  Island  of  Mngeres,  liave  been  diacovored  by  Dr. 
Le  Ploogeon,  which  have  not  yet  been  broiight  to  {mblic  no- 
tice. Of  this  antique  figure  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  says,  in  a  letter 
to  tlio  writer :  "  Whilst  at  Mngeres  Island  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  the  etatno  of  one  of  the  priestesses  of  the 
shrine  of  the  Maya  Venus,  whoso  mina  stand  at  the  sonth- 
ernmost  end  of  the  island,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  cliff. 
It  was  entire,  but  the  men,  not  knowing  how  to  handle  tliis 
object,  when  first  disinterred  broke  it  to  pieces.  I  Was  only 
able  to  save  the  face  and  feet.  They  are  full  of  interest, 
not  only  artistically  speaking,  but  also  liiatorically,  inasmuch 
as  they  seoni  to  prove  the  ancient  relations  that  existed 
between  tlie  people  of  Mnya|>an  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  Tlie  teoth,  like  those  of  Chac-Mool, 
are  filed  like  a  saw.  This  was  the  custom  among  per- 
sons of  high  rank  in  Mayapan,  as  it  is  even  to-day  with 
Borne  of  the  African  tribes,  whilst  the  sandals  are  exact 
representations  of  those  found  on  the  feet  of  the  Oaanches, 
the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands,  whose  mummies 
are  yet  occasionally  met  wilh  in  the  cavos  of  Toneriffe  and 
the  other  isles  of  the  group.  These  relics,  I  am  certain,  are 
the  hist  of  higli  art  to  be  fonnd  on  the  Island  of  Mngerci. 
The  sea  is  fast  eating  the  bi«e  of  the  promontory  wliero 
elands  the  shrine.  Part  of  it  has  already  fallen  into  the 
sea,  and  in  a  few  years  not  a  atono  will  remain  to  indicate 
the  pla(!e  where  stood  this  altar." 

The  photographs  rohiling  to  the  discovery  of  the  statute  of 
Chit<:-Mool  are  found  in  a  scries  of  twelve  pictures,  herewith 
presented  in  the  plates  which  follow.  It  ie  upon  thii  dis- 
covery, as  will  be  seen  from  liia  Jftxiean  Memorial,  tliat 
Dr.  Le  Flongeou   has  relied   more  than  upon  any  other 
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result  of  Ilia  labors,  for  fame  and  remnnerntion.  Tlie 
statue  was  exhumed,  according  to  the  acconot  in  the 
Mexican  Memorial,  in  eonsequenoe  of  interpretatlonB  of 
certain  mural  tablets  and  hieroglyph ica,  which  the  diBcoverer 
and  his  able  coadjutor,  Mrs.  Le  Plongeon,  found  in  the 
building  shown  in  the  pictures  1  and  2  on  the  opposite 
page,  upon  tlie  sontli-east  wall  of  the  Bo-called  Gym- 
naaium,*  which  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  says  was  erected  by 
the  queen  of  Itza,  to  the  memory  of  Chac-Mool,  her  hus- 
band. As  may  be  seen  from  a  careful  inspection  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  atone  building  is  decorated  by  a  belt  of  tigers, 
with  an  ornament  separating  them,  which  may  have  been 
the   "  totem." 

The  exact  spot  whence  this  statue  was  exhumed  cannot  be 
certainly  stated,  thongh  among  the  plates  which  represent 
the  discovery  are  two  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 

DESCRIPTION     OF    PLATE. 

1  RepreneDls  the  building  at  Iho  southern  extrcmilr  or  the  eB9[«ni  wall  of 
the  »o-C8lled  GjmnMluni  dencribei]  by  8 [ephens— Travels  In  Tuiatan.  vol.  II., 
page  308.  II  <9  supposed  b;  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  to  have  been  a  nionuuient  to  (he 
chieftain  Cboc-Mool, 

S.  ThiH  picture  ehowa  the  upper  portion  of  the  lauie  edifloe.  In  nrhlcb  won 
fouDi]  "  the  mural  pBlntin([a,  bss-rellere  and  other  stgnii,"  which  gave  a  clue  1« 
the  dlsuoverj'  of  Ibe  alatue. 

3  SboiTs  probablf  the  locallt;  where  tbe  statue  mm  excavated.  The  Baine 
iGulplurcd  Kiabii  that  appear  in  picture  8  lu  tbe  foreground  on  tbe  i%bt,  are 
ieen  renting  against  a  mouDd,  in  tbeir  lupposed  orlKiaal  position,  anilaerveto 
indicHle  the  Idenlilj  of  tbe  localltl&i.  la  tbe  rear  of  tbe  slabs  Is  probably  lh<r 
heap  otBlones  forming  the  pedesl&l  for  Ibe  slone  %ure  of  a  tiger  ftpokon  of  In 
the  ■'  Jfexiean  Memorial." 

i.  TbUls  probuhlf  another  view  In  tbe  immediate  ncigbborbood.  AtDODg 
the  scattered  debris  Is  the  soutptured  bend  of  a  «orpvtit.  with  open  Jawi. 

B  RepretenU  the  sculptured  slabs,  vrhicb  are  seen  also  In  pictures  3.  6  and  8. 
They  are  of  unequal  width,  but  the  ieogth  and  thickness  was  prolublj  the 

U.  Another  view  of  tbe  sculptured  slabs.  The  finiC  shows  a  bird  of  prejtg 
tbls  Is  apparenll;  a  tiger.  Both  of  them  hold  in  Ihelr  grasp  olyects  of  a 
similar  cbaracler. 

n  described  In  the  3I«x(titn  Mtmoriat, 


■  Stephctut'  Travels  iu  Yucutau,  Vol.  11.,  page  ai 


exhibit  the  locality.  One  of  these  pictures  shows  the 
Bcnlpturod  slabs  which  may  have  decorated  the  mound 
wliorc  the  escnvution  waa  made,  and  which  agiiin  appeiu' 
on  the  Bide  of  the  opening  through  which  the  statue 
is  seen  emerging.  The  alaha  are  elaborately  wrought,  and 
reprosGUt,  the  one  a  tiger  holding  somethttig  in  his  paw,  and 
the  other  a  bird  of  prey,  with  talons  similarly  employed. 

During  the  early  portion  of  his  residence  and  explora- 
tions at  Chichen-Itza,  Dr.  Le  I'longeon  was  assisted  by 
Government  troops,  who  acted  as  a  guard  against  hostile 
Indians — svblivados* — ne  these  ruins  lie  ontside  the  limits  of 
territory  considered  safe  for  occnpation;  and  though  this 
protection  was  soon  withdrawn,  and  the  discoverer  was 
obliged  to  rely  solely  upon  arms  furnislied  to  his  laborers, 
etill  he  waa  not  disheartened  by  tlie  diingors  of  bis  under- 
taking, nor  dissuaded  by  the  appeals  of  his  friends  from 
l>er8evering  in  his  labors. 

The  Srst  object  discovered  at  this  place,  as  will  be  learned 
from  the  Mexican.  Memorial,  was  a  long  stone,  half  interred 
among  the  others,  which  proved  to  be  the   base  of  a  sculp- 

•Tho  hoHtlle  IndlaaB  fsvhllviuloa)  so  often  Bpoken  of  bj  Dr.  Le 
Plongeon  lo  liU  cum  maul  cations,  arc  ft  bad;  of  revolted  natives, 
TarloiiHlf  HHtimaled  at  rrom  SO.OOO  lo  liO.OOO.  Tbej  are  called  Indiana 
of  Chan-SanM-Cm.  from  the  name  of  their  «li1ef  town,  In  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  peninsula.  1>arlnf;  pollllcal  tronbleH  In  I84T,  a 
formktable  rising  of  Indians  against  the  tvhites  took  place  In  Vucataa, 
which  baa  not  jret  been  subdued.  Nearly  every  year  the  frontier  tonna 
and  plantations  bordurlng  apon  the  territory  of  these  rebels,  sutfer  from 
their  atlAcks  1  their  inhabitants  are  slain  and  their  property  Is  destroyed. 
So  (brmltlable  is  this  onemy  that  at  one  ttinc  their  soldiers,  said  to  be 
supplied  with  English  arms,  ndvauotrd  tu  within  IS  ralles  of  the  city  of 
MGrlda.  As  natters  stanil  to-ilay,  about  two-Hfths  of  the  territory  of 
the  state  Is  la  their  poncr,  and  a  large  number  of  the  best  plantatlous 
Id  the  peainsula  are  dcsortpd. 

A  friend,  St.  I>n.  Andres  Aznar  Pf  rez,  of  Mfiriila,  a  eentlunmn  of  largo 
public  spirit  and  much  kuowledico  of  this  sul^ect,  Informs  the  writer  that 
■■the  principal  Indian  leaders  In  iho  revolntion  of  ISIT,  were  the  cruel 
Clelllo  Chr,  and  Jacinto  Tat,  the  latter  nssoaslna ted  for  hU  sympathy 
vilth  tbe  wbltw.  Creceucio  Poot  (spoken  of  by  Vt.  he  Plongeon),  Is  one 


tared  reclining  tiger,  of  mnch  the  same  biec,  proportions 
and  exectitioH  as  the  statue  of  Chac-Mool,  ns  is  apparent 
from  a  piiotograpli  of  the  tiger  in  the  general  collection. 
The  bead,  of  human  form,  which  was  wanting,  was 
afterwards  found  at  some  distance,  in  a  pile  of  carved 
stones.  The  next  objects  that  appeared  were  the  bas-reliefa, 
presumably  those  pictured  in  3,  5,  6  and  8.  The  mound  of 
stones  where  the  excavation  was  made  was,  according  to  Dr. 
Le  Plongeon,  the  pedestal  tliat  supported  the  effigy  of  tlie 
tiger.  Work  was  commenced  at  the  top  of  the  heap  of 
stoneB,  which  were  rudely  thrown  together,  rendering  the 
labor  difficult  and  daugeroue.  An  excavation  was  m&de 
measuring  7  meters  in  depth,  which  was  protected  by  a 
trestle-work,  and  at  this  depth  a  rough  calcareous  stone  am 
was  secured  which  contained  a  little  dust,  and  upon  it  a 
coarse  earthen  cover.  This  was  near  the  head  of  the  statue, 
which  then  appeared.  Tiie  M'ork  of  liberating  the  statue 
required  a  deepening  of  the  trench  IJ  meters  more.  A 
picture  in  heliotype  copied  from  a  series  of  si\  pbotographa, 
showing  the  various  positions  assumed  by  tlie  figure  during 
the  process  of  excavation,  can  be  consulted  upon  the 
second  page  following.  This  work  of  art  was  raised  by 
Dr.  Le  Plongeon,  with  tlie  fieeistance  of  his  wife  and  tea 

of  theli  Inter  leaders.  I  ftm  well  cocivlaced  Chat  the  revolt  of  our  Imliaiu 
will  never  be  brought  lo  an  end  by  Toree,  as  lias  been  thus  ftu:  pretended. 
1  call  this  unfortnoale  race  uoble,  and  well  It  deserves  the  title  If  we  fol- 
low dlapuBslouaCclj  the  Huffcrluj^H  U  has  had  to  endare  from  the  remote 
Umes  of  the  conquest  until  the  present,  wttb  hoblta  so  moderate,  bo 
frugal,  so  mild,  that  only  the  Inhuman  treatment  of  civil  as  well  as 
religious  authorities  has  been  able  to  exasperate  them.  Theirs  have  beoD 
always  the  suS'erings,  the  labors— never  the  ei^Joymeots— that  arcompanj' 
enllghteunient  and  health;  morality."  An  extended  and  unprejudiced 
account  of  this  rebellion  haa  just  been  published  at  MCrlda,  colled 
"  UMorit  de  las  Sevolncionet  de  Tacatan,"  by  Sr.  D.  Beraplo  Baquelro, 
in  two  volumes,  which  covers  a  period  from  IS40  to  IbM.  For  yvnra  a 
couBlant  military  sunelllonce  of  the  main  avenues  of  approach  from 
the  eastern  and  south-eastern  sections  of  the  state  has  been  malntaloMl 
at  a  great  expense  to  the  goverumeot  without  alTordiuf;  aileijuale  pro- 
tection Bgi^nBt  periodical  hostile  incarsions. 


oy  his  own  iugennity,  and  without  other 
engineering  apparatus  than  tie  had  contrived  from  the 
trees  and  vines,  malting  use  also  of  the  bark,  from  which  he 
constmoted  ropes.  Dr.  Le  Plangeon,  in  u  private  letter  to 
the  writer,  says,  "  The  statue  is  carved  out  of  a  single  block 
of  beautifully  white  and  homogeneous  limestone.  It  is 
naked,  and  the  peculiar  orniiment  suspended  by  a  rib- 
bon tied  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  that  is  seen  on  the 
chest,  is  the  dietinclive  mark  of  higli  rank.  Tliia  same 
ornament  is  seen  on  the  chests  of  alt  the  personagea 
who  were  entitled  to  carry  three  feathers  on  tbeir  heads. 
Tbe  bund  that  composes  the  head-drees  was  formed  of 
pieces  of  ao  octagonal  shape,  joined  together,  and  ia 
fastened  liy  ribbons  also  on  the  back  of  the  head.  The 
figure  had  bracelets  and  garters  of  feathers,  and  the  sandals, 
quite  different  from  those  need  by  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  were  tied  to  the  feet  and  legs,  and  resemble 
those  found  on  the  mnmmics  of  the  OuaneAes,  the  ancient 
inliabitanta  of  the  Canary  Lilands.  There  were  no  ear  laps, 
but  square  tablets  appear  in  place  of  the  ears,  on  which  are 
hieroglyphiia  giving  the  nnm«,  condition,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the 
personage  represented  by  the  etatno.  It  is  not  an  idol,  but 
a  true  portrait  of  a  man  who  has  lived  an  earthly  life.  I 
have  seen  him  represented  in  battle,  in  councils,  and  in  court 
receptions.  I  am  well  acquninted  with  his  life,  and  the 
manner  of  his  death.  The  scientific  world  owes  much  to 
Mrs.  I*  Plongeon  for  the  restoration  of  the  mural  paintings 
where  hia  history  and  the  customs  of  his  people  are  por- 
trayed ;  and  where  Ste)>hens  has  been  unable  to  see  more 
than  a  few  figures,  she  has  discovered  the  history  of  a  peo- 
ple and  of  their  leaders." 

"  The  name,  Obac  Mool,  or  Balam,  and  the  names  of  hie 
two  brothers,  Huuncay  and  ^ac,  the  latter  the  builder  of 
the  '  House  of  the  Governor'  at  Uxnml,  are  not  given  by 
as  at  random.     Tliev  arc  written  on   the  moniimenta  where 
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represented,  written  in  characters  jnat  as  intelligible  to  my 
wife  and  myself,  aa  this  paper  is  to  you  in  latin  letters.  Every 
person  represented  on  tliese  monntncnts  is  known  to  ns  by 
name,  since  eitiier  over  the  head  or  at  the  feet,  the  name 
is  written.  We  have  tracings  of  tlie  mural  paintings  as  seen 
on  the  walla  of  the  inner  chamber  of  the  monument  raised 
by  the  queen  of  Itza  to  the  memory  of  her  husband, 
Chac-Mool,  Stephens  mistook  it  for  n  shrine  where  the 
winners  at  the  games  of  ball  were  wont  to  make  offerings 
to  the  presiding  idol.  In  your  paper  yon  have  copied  part 
of  bis  desuription  of  that  monument.  But  the  statue  of 
Cbac-Mool  was  not  exhumed  in  it  as  you  assert,  but  four 
hundred  yards  from  it,  iii  the  midst  of  the  forest.  No 
traveller  or  writer  has  ever  indicated  the  place  where  it 
lay  buried,  and  it   is  by  deciphering  the   meaning  of  some 


DESCRIPTION    OF    PLATE. 


T  RepruflDti  the  statue  of  Chac-Mool  uncovered  st  the  deptb  of  8  melen. 
At  the  sidei  are  Been  the  rrHme-vForh  "of  trunka  of  trePK  of  3  to  3j  Incbei  Id 
dluneCer.  secured  with  v[nea."  The  iDclinetl  plane  ou  which  It  was  drawn  ib 
the  surface  hi  visible,  u  are  some  of  the  ten  lodiaD  lalKirerii,  in  worktnff 

GOStUTQe, 

8,  The  statue  has  now  been  drawn  W  the  upper  pnrt  of  the  inclined  plane. 
The  ropee  of  habin  bark  are  attach^  to  the  llgura.  Neor  tlie  »culpLurvil  alaba 
at  the  right,  already  shown  in  3.  G  nnd  6,  Mr».  I,e  ftongeon  appears  seated. 

S  Shows  the  capstan  thai  served  t«  raise  the  statue,  the  shm  of  which  I*  ap- 
parent by  comparison  with  the  figure  of  the  Indian  near  it. 

10  Apparently  the  same  louallly  a«  4.  The  metbud  of  moviDg  the  statue  over 
the  fragments  of  sculpture  and  other  impediments  is  shown. 

tl.  The  size  and  uppearaltoe  ef  the  statue.  "  halfas  large  again  aa  the  natural 
aize,"  is  here  distinctly  pictured,  together  with  Dr.  I.e  Plongeon  standing  in  the 
rear  of  his  discovery.  The  head-drean,  trappings  and  aandnis  are  dearlr 
defloed. 

12.  The  statue  la  seen  on  the  rude  wagon  on  which  it  had  been  transported  lo 
Piht*.  a  distance  of  3  or  1  miles.  In  the  rear  la  seen  lh«  stone  church  of  Pisl*, 
Burmounied  by  aerosa,  de«irlbedin  CAornajT'E  Cltei  et  Baivei  Amrrleatntt, 
page  336,  and  by  Dr.  Lc  Plongeon,  in  the  Mexican  Memnriai.  Nearly  all  the 
nnall  towns  have  similar  Churches,  built  (t'om  the  ruins  of  Indian  building*.  It 
Is  probable  that  some  of  the  choices!  works  of  art,  too  large  to  be  eaiily 
destroyed,  weie  put  out  of  sight  la  Ihe  Dunstructlon  of  these  edlfleea  by  Un 
fanatical  conquerors  o\  the  lUth  century. 


)l  agree  with  Lhnse 
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hieroglyphics  nnd  mnral  paintings,  that  we  came  to  a 
knowledge  of  tlie  pkce.  The  building  with  tigera  and 
shields  was  simplj  a  monument  dedicated  to  his  memory." 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Le  Plongeon,  on  hie  arrival  in 
Yucatan,  in  1873,  first  visited  Uxtnal,  whore  he  made 
explorations  and  took  photographs.  He  then  prepared 
himself  to  undertake  the  more  diHieult  and  dangoroua 
visit  to  Chichen-Itza.  While  there,  the  discovery  of  the 
statue,  Chac-Mool,  was  madu,  and  it  was  escavated  in  the 
manner  deBeribed  by  the  dtsp-overer  in  the  last  pages 
of  the  Mexican  Jiemorial.  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  had  formed 
a  design  of  sending  the  statue  and  certain  bas-reliefs, 
together  with  plans  and  photographs,  to  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  and  had  prepared  these  articles  for  removal, 
when  a  sudden  revolution  occasioned  tho  disarming  of 
his  Indian  laborers,  who  for  some  time  bad  served  for 
a  protection,  and  all  further  operations  were  suspended, 
as  longer  residence  in  that  exposed  region  without  arms 
was  sheer  madness.  It  was  at  that  time  that  Dr.  Le 
Plongeon  wrote  tho  following  Memorial  to  the  Mexican 
President,  Senor  Don  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  which  is 
given  nearly  entire,  as  it  makea  a  statement  of  bis  claims 
and  wishes,  and  contains  very  important  information  con- 
corning  the  discovery  of  the  atatne,  and  gives  an  idea 
of  bis  method  of  exploration. 

The  account  bcro  given  of  experiencos  resulting  in  a  dis- 
covery so  surprising,  mnst  interest  even  those  sceptit^al  in 
regard  to  the  progress  in  art  of  the  American  aborigines; 
and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that,  almost  without 
exception,  late  as  well  as  early  travellers  in  this  re- 
gion have  become  enthusiastic  and  imaginative  when  brought 
into  contact  with  these  monument  of  a  measureless  past,' — 

'This  idea  was  better  expressed  by  our  learned  usociatc,  Mr.  naven. 
In  Proceedinga  of  thlH  goclut;,  No.  S6,  page  G6,  In  comaicntlDg  npoa 
tlie  works  at  Brassear  de  Bourbourg. 
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□one  of  theto  mure  bo,  perhapB,  than  Br&ssear  de  Bonrbourg, 
whose  works  nevertheless  cont^n  a  mine  of  moet  valuable 
information  aside  from  hypotheses. 

Accompanying  the  Memorial,  a  set  of  photographs,  some 
of  tliein  similar  to  those  copied  in  heliotypo,  was  sent  to 
Mexico  for  the  information  of  the  President,  but  the  num- 
bers in  the  lust  pages  of  that  paper,  referring  to  tlie  special 
set  of  photographs,  do  not  correspond  to  the  pictures  pre- 
Bented  here,  as  there  were  no  means  of  verifying  the  anb- 
jects,  except  from  the  descriptions. 

NOTK.— It  win  be  observed  that  Dr.  Le  Plongcon's  spelling  of  the 
word  Chac-Mool,  dllTers  tram  that  adopted  b;  the  writer  Id  delbreace  to 
prevailing  usage  In  Yucnlan.  The  discoverer  always  spells  the  word 
Chaacmoly  althougb  iu  the  loug  Letter  to  the  writer,  od  the  subject  of 
Hnya  autlqaltleH,  Introduced  at  tbc  close  of  tills  paper,  the  more  usaal 
spelling  has  been  adopted  by  the  printer,  contrary  to  tli*  t***  •>' 
Dr.  Lo  Flongeon. 


Heudrui.  phesentbu  to  the    MaxiCAN  Government,  and  un 
WABne  PUBLISHED  IS  thb  Officui.  Jocknai.  of  Yucataic, 
April  19  Asa  Si,  1876. 

To  tht  PreHdent  of  the  Mexltan  Sepublic, 

Senok  Don  Skbastian  Lebdo  db  Tkjaua, 
Sir: 

1,  AoavsTUs  Ld  Flongkon,  Doctor  In  Medicine,  tneinbor  of  lAf 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  State  of  Callforaia,  of  the  Microscopical 
Society  of  San  Francisco,  of  the  Philological  Society  of  New  Tork, 
correspondiug  member  of  the  Qeographlcai  and  Statistical  Society  oT 
Mexico;  and  of  various  other  BcientiQc  socletie^^  of  Earope,  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  of  South  Amerlcai  citizen  of  the  Unllcd 
Stales  of  America;  rtsldenl  st  present  In  M£r)da,  Capital  of  the  State 
of  Tncaian,  to  you,  with  due  respect,  say :  Since  the  year  1861  I  un 
dedlcntcd  to  the  iconology  of  American  antiquities,  with  the  object 
of  publishing  a  work  that  may  make  known  u>  the  world  the  prcdona 
arch  ecological  treasures  that  th*  regions  of  the  so-called  new  world 
encloiic,  nearly  unknown  to  the  wise  men  of  Kurope,  and  even  to  thoae 
of  America  itaelf,  and  thus  follow  the  perlgrlnntlous  of  the  human  race 
upon  the  planet  that  we  inhabit. 

With  so  Importaiit  an  object,  1  vlsllud  the  tiilTprenl  coilntrloa  of 
the  American  Continent,  where  I  could  gather  the  necessary  tufDr* 
matlon  to  carry  through  my  work,  already  commenced,  and  In  pan 


"Th«  Veatlses  of  the  hainan  rscoln  the  American  Cootlnoat 
allies  the  iuo»t  reniote  times." 

The  New  York  TribDno  published  part  nt  mj-  discourse  befbre  the 
Gcograpblcal  Soclet]'  of  New  York,  ou  iLe  '■  Vestiges  of  AotlquUj," 
In  Us  Lecture  Shei-t  So.  8  of  1878. 

After  travcntni;  the  PeruTluD  Aades,  the  Gkclcn  of  BoIItIa,  Md  the 
Dcsnrta  of  the  North  and  North-East  purl  of  the  Meile«n  Repobllc,  la 
sesrch  of  Ihu  diveillnKs  of  tUelr  primlllve  iDbabicnnta,  I  resolved  to 
vlsU  Yuciiui,  Id  order  to  examine  at  leisure  the  Imposing  rutus  that 
r  lU  soil,  and  whose  Imperfect  deaerlptlons  I  had  read  In  Slephvus, 
Waldeck,  Chnroay,  Brasseurde  Bourboar^.  and  others. 

The  atiDoitpherlQ  action,  the  Inclemencies  of  tlie  weather,  and  more 
all,  the  uxubcrant  vegetation,  aided  by  the  Impious  and  deslmct- 
Iro  hand  of  ignorant  iconoclasts,  have  destroyed  and  destroy  liices- 
saiill;  thuxe  opera  magna  of  an  enlljfhteiivd  and  clvlllted  generation 
that  passed  from  the  theatre  of  the  world  some  twelve  thousand 
years  ago.  If  the  stones.  In  their  eloquent  mutcorss,  do  uot  deceive. 
And  unless  the  few  treasures  titnt  yel  remain,  lu  a  aute  of  more  or  less 
perfect  presnrvatloD.  be  gathered  and  caved,  thcj  will  befbre  long  dlsip* 
pear  completely,  and  with  them  the  iMst  traces  of  the  high  civilization, 
the  srtUttc  and  sclcntlfle  cnltarc  attn.1ned  by  the  architects  and  other 
artists  thnt  worked  and  raised  theoi,  under  the  protection  of  cnllBhtonid 
potentate*,  lovers  of  all  that  was  gra.ud,  and  of  everything  that  could 
glorify  their  country. 

The  rcsitlts  of  my  Invcstlgntlons,  although  made  In  territories  forbid- 
den to  the  whites,  and  even  to  paclllc  Indians  obedient  to  MhiI- 
can  authority!  surruuuded  by  constant  dangers,  amid  forests,  where, 
besides  the  wild  beasts,  the  fierce  Indians  i>f  Cban-Snnta-Crnx  lay  In 
ambush  for  tnc;  snlTering  ih«  pangs  of  hunger.  In  company  with  my 
young  wifb  Alice  Dixon  Lc  Plongeon.  have  sDrpa«t>ed  my  must  datlerluK 
hopea.  To-day  I  can  assert,  without  b^oasting,  that  the  discoveries  of  my 
win-  and  myielf  plaice  us  In  advance  of  the  travellers  and  srchsol- 
Dgl.its  who  have  occupied  themselves  With  American  an  tli  jit  I  ties. 

Hctnrnlng  however  to  cIvlliiatloD  with  the  hope  of  making  known  to 
the  si.'ientiOc  world  the  fhiit  of  our  labors.  I  nm  sorry  to  And  myijelf 
iktulucd  by  prohibitive  laws  that  I  was  ignorant  of.  and  which  prevcut 
mc  frnin  presenting  the  nninlstakable  pruoni  of  the  high  clvilliatlou 
and  the  grandeur.of  ancient  America;  of  this  old  Continent  of  Professor 
Agus>U  and  other  modem  geologists  nnd  archicologlsts. 

These  laws,  sauetloned  by  an  exclusive  and  retrogrcHslve  goverament, 
have  not  been  revoked  op  to  the  prcaent  time  by  the  enlightened,  pro- 
grrsAlve  and  wise  government  that  rules  the  destinies  of  the  Mexican 
Ki'publlc,  and  they  are  a  barrier  that  henceforth  Will  lm|>ode  the  Investi- 
gation of  selenlinn  men,  among  the  ruins  of  Yucatan  and  Mexico.  It  Is 
In  Hlfoct  a  strangle  Rtct,  that  while  aulucrstlc  governments,  like 
those  of  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Persia,  do  not  Interpose  dlfflcultles — that 


of  Turkey  to  Dr.  Heurf  SchHemsna,  after  dlscoveriog  the  site  or  the 
celebrated  Troy  and  the  tretuurea  of  King  Priam,  to  bis  cnrrying  bis 
findings  and  presenting  tbera  to  tlie  clTllizcd  world;  that  of  Greece  to 
Oeoeml  Ceeaola's  diapoalng  in  New  York  of  hia  eotlectiou  of  PbiciiicUii 
antiquitiuij  (the  only  one  in  the  world),  found  Id  the  tombs  oftbe  Island 
of  Cyprus.  Nor  did  even  that  of  Persia  think  of  preventing  Mr. 
George  Smith,  after  he  had  disinterred  frum  among  the  ruins  of  NIneveb, 
the  year  before  last,  the  libraries  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  from  carrying 
the  precious  volumes  to  the  Britisti  Muaeum,  where  they  are  to  be  found 
to-d.iy.  I  alone,  a  free  cillien  of  a  Republic,  the  friend  of  Mexico,  after 
speaUiug  my  fortune  and  time,  see  myself  obliged  to  abaudou,  In  the 
midst  of  the  forests,  the  best  aad  most  perfect  works  of  art  of  the 
■oulptor,  np  to  the  present  time  known  in  America,  because  the  govorn- 
ment  of  thia  Nation  reclaims  as  Its  owa,  objects  found  lu  thi)  midst  of 
forests,  at  great  depths  below  tho  surface  of  the  eartli,  and  of  whose 
existence  It  was  not  only  ignorant,  but  was  even  unsuspicious. 

The  photographs  of  these  objects,  and  of  the  places  where  they  wera 
found,  are  all  that,  with  plana,  and  tracings  of  most  interesting  mural 
paintings,  I  can  now  present :  and  that  after  so  many  expenses,  carea, 
and  dangers,  unless  you,  Mr.  President,  considering  the  historical  Im- 
portance of  my  diacoverieB  and  works,  as  an  illustrious  man,  a  lover  of 
progress,  and  the  glory  of  his  country,  in  the  name  of  the  aatlon 
authorize  me  to  carry  my  findings  and  photographs,  plans  and  tracings, 
to  that  great  concourse  of  oil  nations  to  which  America  has  just  invited 
every  people  of  the  earth,  and  which  will  be  opened  shortly  In  Phila- 
delphia :  and  with  them  the  material  proofs  of  my  assertion  that  America 
is  the  cradle  of  the  actual  clvlllzntlon  of  the  world. 

Leaving  Mew  York  on  the  29Ui  of  July,  1873,  we,  Mrs.  Lc  Flougeon 
and  niyaelf,  arrived,  on  the-  Gth  of  August,  at  Progreso,  We  remained 
In  M^^rida  from  that  date,  studying  the  customs  of  the  country,  acijalr- 
Ing  friends,  and  preparing  to  fulfll  the  mission  that  had  brought  us  to 
Yucatan,  (viz:  the  study  of  Its  ruins),  until  the  Gth  of  November,  IBTt. 
At  that  epoch  the  epidemic  of  smntl-poi:,  that  has  made  such  ravages  in 
MGrlda,  and  is  yet  active  In  the  interior  villages  of  the  PoninsuU, 
began  to  develop  Itself.  Senor  D.  Liborio  Irlgoyen,  then  Governor, 
knowing  that  I  was  about  to  visit  the  towns  of  the  east,  to  seek 
among  their  inhabitants  the  traditions  of  the  post,  if  they  yet  ex* 
Istcd,  or  at  least  amon^i;  their  customs  some  of  those  of  the  primi- 
tive dwellers  of  those  lands,  begged  me  to  scatter  among  them  the  vac- 
cine, to  ward  oir,  OS  much  as  possible,  the  terrible  scourge  that  threat- 
ened them.  I  accepted  the  commission,  and  to  ttie  best  of  my  powor  I 
have  complied  with  It,  without  any  remuneration  whatever.  After  ox- 
amining  the  principal  cities  of  the  ea»i  of  the  State— Tiinkas,  CenottUo, 
Gsplta  and  Tlzimln — gatlierlng  notes  upon  their  commerce,  the  occupa- 
tions of  their  inhahitauts,  the  iiroduclluns  of  the  places,  etc..  etc., 
remaining  In  ihem  more  or  less  time,  we  anally  arrived  at  VolladolUl  qd 


tlielOtiiorHar,  IS76.  Thladtj,  tbkt  <ras  stone  time  among  the  movtim- 
poitant  ortlie  Stale,  is  seen  to-daj'  almost  reduced  to  ruins  b;  Ibe  inva- 
sions of  the  Indians  of  Chan-Sants-Crnx.  U  is  situated  on  the  frontier 
of  the  enemj's  conutry,  some  twelve  leagues  rrom  the  celebrated  ruins 
or  ChlchcD-Itza — the  objective  point  of  roy  Journey  to  these  regloaa. 
Doring  my  perigrlnatiuna  throa|{h  the  east,  I  had,  more  than  once,  op- 
portnnlly  to  observe  the  profuiiod 
meiUxoi  and  Indiana  as  the  whites, 
fierce  neighbors. 

In  view  of  the  dangers  that  awaited  us,  I  thoDght  proper  to  wrlt«  to 
my  good  mend.  General  Don  Gulllermo  Palomino,  sub-Inspector  of  the 
military  pasta  of  Yucatan;  so  that,  without  prejudice  to  the  service, 
he  HhoMld  give  orders  to  the  commander  of  the  post  of  Pi>t£,  distant  one 
leaj^e  from  tlte  ruins  of  Ctilcben,  to  succor  us  in  cose  we  ehouid  need 
bU  Bid. 

General  Palomino,  nnderatsnding  the  importance  of  my  andertshlng, 
Interested  himself  In  the  result.  He  wrote  to  Don  Flllpe  Ulaz,  chief  of 
the  military  line  of  the  east,  so  that  h«  should  give  orders  to  lii.'s  snbal- 
tcrn,  the  commander  of  the  advance-past  of  PlstC,  that  In  case  of  neces- 
sity he  ihonld  f^irnish  my  ivlfe  and  myself  tho  protection  we  might 
need  while  In  Cblchen. 

After  many  delays,  owing  now  to  one  thing,  now  to  another,  but  more 
particnlsrly  to  the  alarming  reports  thai  the  Indians,  or  at  least  ibcir 
emissaries  and  spies,  prowled  about  the  ncigbborhooil,  we  at  last  atarteil 
on  the  march  in  the  direction  of  Plst£  on  the  21st  of  September,  1HT5. 

Colonel  Diaz  was  about  to  visit  the  posts  under  his  cumiuaud.  This 
gentleman,  aa  much  to  respect  the  orders  of  his  anpertar  as  to  give  me 
a  proof  of  his  appreciation  of  my  person,  resolved  to  accompany  us  to 
Cblchen  with  part  of  his  forces.  Hedldso,  leaving  Valladolid  protected 
by  a  company  of  Ills  battalion,  and  another  of  the  18th  regiment  of  tho 
Ude  which  at  the  lime  was  stationed  In  that  city.  Arrived  at  the  vlllnge 
Of  Oltas,  we  learned  that  the  old  footpath,  the  only  one  that  had  ever 
existed  between  this  point  and  FlBt£,  four  leagues  distant,  was  outirely 
cloeed  op,  impassable,  canscqucntly.  for  horsemen. 

Colonel  Don  Job£  Coronado,  who,  from  esteem,  bail  also  wished  to 
■Gcompany  us,  offered  to  go  forward  with  a  part  of  the  company,  and 
Bume  Indians,  to  re- open  the  road,  and  make  It  ready.  Ills  olTer 
accepted,  be  drpnned,  and  a  frw  daya  later  we  were  able  to  continue 
onr  march  to  Piste,  not  meeting  in  the  transit  other  annoyance  than  the 
rongbness  of  the  road,  tho  roots  and  tree  trunks  that  had  obstructed  it 
having  been  removed. 

So,  on  tlic  STtb  of  September,  after  a  tadtoua  march  of  sli  hours  In 
the  thicket,  wo  reached  the  advance-post  of  ristt. 

Phit6.  ten  years  ago,  was  a  pretty  village,  built  amid  forests,  around 
a  innote  of  thermal  waters,  surrounded  by  moat  fertile  lands,  which  the 
IndDstrlous  dwellers  cultivated.    Suddenly,  on  a  certain  Suodajr  (alao- 
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Hon  day) ,  when  they  were  entertalnad  at  tlie  polls,  the  ominoas  WAi 
of  the  tnitiaDa  of  Chun-SsDla-Crux  fdl  upon  their  cnrs.  Few  were  the 
villagers  that,  takiug  refuge  In  the  bush,  escaped  the  terrible  madkftt  of 
their  enemteH.  Of  this  Tllluge  only  the  name  remainB.  Its  houses 
roofless,  their  walls  crninbled,  are  scarcely  seen  beneath  the  thick  grceii 
carpet  of  couvulvulus,  and  cutvn^e  (mecuna).  These  overspread  them 
with  their  leaves  and  beiiulirul  petals,  as  If  to  hide  the  blood  that  once 
stalued  them,  Bud  cause  lo  be  forgotten  the  suenea  of  bntcbery  they 
witnessed.  The  chnrch  alone,  sad  and  melancholy,  withoat  doors,  Its 
sanctuaries  silent,  its  floor  paved  with  the  bnrlal  stabs  of  the  victims, 
surrounded  by  parapets,  yet  stands  iu  the  midst  of  the  rulued  abodes  of 
those  who  used  to  gather  under  lis  roof;  It  Is  to-day  converted  Into  a 
fortress.  The  few  soldiers  of  ttie  post  are  the  only  human  bcinga  that 
Inhabit  these  deserts  for  many  leagues  around;  Its  old  walls,  its  belfry, 
widowed  of  its  bclla,  are  all  tbat  indicates  to  the  traveller  that  Plait 

After  resting,  we  continued  our  march  lo  Chichen.  whose  grand 
pyramid  of  22  meters  60  ccutlmeters  high,  with  its  nine  aHdeiut, 
could  be  seen  from  afar  amidst  the  sea  of  vegetation  that  surrounded  tt, 
as  a  solitary  lighthouse  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  Night  bad  already 
fallen  when  we  reached  the  Caaa  principal  ot  the  haelenila  of  ChteAtn, 
that  Colonel  Coronado  had  had  cleaned  to  receive  us. 

At  dawn  on  the  following  day,  33th,  Colonel  Diaz  canscd  parapets  to 
be  raised  and  the  bouse  to  be  fortlfled.  He  placed  his  advance  sentlnets 
and  made  all  necessary  arrangements  lo  avoid  a  surprise  tiom  the 
Indians,  and  to  resist  them  in  ca»e  of  attack.  For  ray  part  I  Immediately 
commenced  work.  From  the  descriptions  mode  by  the  travellers  Who 
had  preceded  me  and  that  I  bad  read,  I  believed  fltteen  days  or  ihre« 
weeks  would  be  sulllcient  for  me  to  investigate  all  the  ruins.  Bat  on 
the  ISth  of  October,  Colonel  Dlax  having  received  notice  that  tbe 
Indians  were  probably  preparing  an  attack,  sent  to  bring  me  tTota 
the  ruins,  to  communicate  to  me  Ibe  news  that  he  tad  to  march  imme- 
diately. 1  had  really  scarcely  commenced  my  studies,  no  twit  lis  landing 
I  had  worked  every  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  bo  many  and  so  iuj- 
portnnt  were  the  monuments  tliaC,  very  tuperflclally,  my  predecessors 
had  visited. 

I  resolved  to  remain  with  my  wift,  and  continue  our  investigations 
unlU  they  should  be  completed,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  that  auTroundod 
us.  1  made  known  my  uoaUemble  resolution  lo  Colonel  Dias,  asking 
him  only  to  arm  a  few  of  the  Indians  that  remained  with  mc.  for  I  did 
not  wish  even  a  single  soldier  of  the  post  of  PIsIG  to  accorapauy  me. 
Leaving  my  Instrumcnl^  of  geodesy  and  photography  at  the  mlas,  I 
made  the  church  of  Visit  my  hea^l -quarters,  where  we  went  evcrj>  nigbl 
to  sleep,  returning  always  at  daylight  to  Chichen,  one  league  distaal. 

It  would  be  loo  long  to  give  here  Ihe  details  of  my  work  and  luvesU- 
gatlous,    Enough  to  say,  that  mat  lh«  28th  of  September,  MB,  whra  I 


D  10  8tii<1;  tho  mouumeoU,  up  to  the  SLh  of  3aaa»vy,  1870,  when, 
leHraiug  of  llie  tirobibltivu  luws  1  hnve  alrendy  meutlouc<l.  nnd  Hint  on 
acconat  of  the  better  rui|uiremcnts  at  the  lervke  I  wns  to  dlanrm  1117 
loen,  I  Interrupted  my  works ;  tliut  Is  Co  anj,  in  one  bundred  day*  I  have 
made  scrupuloualy  ex&ct  plans  of  the  principal  cdiflces,  dlscoTerlag 
that  their  architect  made  uae,  In  those  remote  times,  of  the  metrical 
meosare  with  its  divisions.  I  have  made  five  hundred  aterKOScoptc 
TiewB,  flroin  which  1  have  selected  elgbty,  equal  to  Chose  that  acconipauy 
Uils  writing;  I  have  discovered  hieroglyphics  which  I  Lave  caused  to 
reappear  Intact,  and  taken  photographs  of  some  that  ore  sold  Co  be  a 
prophecy  of  the  estalillshment  of  the  electric  tclegmph  between  Sad 
(Vallodolid  of  to-day),  and  fio(M6rida>|  I  have  restored  mural  paintings 
of  great  merit  for  the  drawing,  and  for  the  hlatoiy  they  reveal ;  1  have 
taken  exact  tracings  of  the  same  which  form  a  collcctlua  of  twenty 
plates,  some  nearly  one  mel«.'r  long ;  I  have  discovered  bu-roltell* 
which  have  nothing  to  envy  In  tlie  bns-reliefs  of  Assyria  and  Babylon ; 
and,  guided  by  m?  Interpretations  of  the  onmments,  paintings,  &c., 
Sc,  pf  the  most  interesting  building  In  Chlcben  (hliiCarically  speak- 
ing^, I  have  found  amidst  the  forest,  eight  meters  under  the  soil,  a 
Htatue  of  Cbaacmol,  of  calcareous  HLone.  one  meter,  Sfty-flve  centi- 
meters long,  one  meter,  (Ifteon  centimeters  in  height,  and  elghiy  centi- 
roi'tors  wide,  weighing  Qfty  kilos,  or  more ;  and  this  I  extracted  withoat 
other  machine  tlian  that  inwntcd  by  nie,  and  manufactured  from  trunks 
of  trees  with  the  muehele  of  niy  Indlaus,  I  have  opened  two  leaguea 
of  carriage  road  to  carry  my  findings  to  civilization;  and  flnnlly  I  have 
bnilt  a  rustic  cart  in  which  to  bring  Che  itntue  to  the  high  rosd  that 
leads  n-om  Oltas  to  UArida.  This  statue,  Mr.  President,  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  Id  the  world,  shows  positively  that  the  ancient  Inhabitants 
of  Amerloa  have  mad«,  in  the  arti  of  drawing  and  aculpCure,  advancas, 
equal  at  toast  to  Ibute  made  by  Ibo  Asiiyrinu,  CliBldcan  and  EgypilaQ 

I  will  |>ause  a  moment  to  give  you  aa  Idea  of  my  wortf«  that  couoern 
■aid  atAlue,  and  soon  bring  to  an  end  tbis  writing.  Qulilad,  a»  1  have 
Jnat  sold,  by  my  lutcrpretAtlons  of  the  mural  palntingi,  baa*rcllob,  and 
other  Rtgn*  tltat  t  found  In  tlie  monument  ralaad  to  the  memory  of  the 
Chief  Clmacmol,  by  his  wife,  the  Quevn  of  Chlcbvn,  by  which  the  atonea 
•peak  to  those  wbu  can  nndcnttaiid  tlieni,  t  directpd  ray  ateps. 
Inspired  purbapa  alno  by  the  Instinct  of  the  orchoiologUit,  to  a  di'usc  part 
of  the  IhlckuC.  Unly  one  ImlLan,  Ucsldcrlo  K&dsbI.  from  chi>  neigh- 
borhood of  Rlsal-Vallailolld,  accumpttnled  me.  With  his  natehrlt  he 
Opened  a  path  among  the  wecda,  vines  and  buihea,  and  1  reached  the 
place  I  *nngbt.  It  was  a  ihaficluss  heap  of  rvufjb  atones.  Around  It 
were  sculptured  pieces  and  hnn-rollefx  delicately  ciocuted.  Atlrr 
cutting  doirn  the  buab,  and  clearing  iLc  spo',  IC  presented  Ihn  aapecl 
which  the  plAles  No.  1  and  3  reprexeiit.  A  long  stone,  half  Interred 
•moog  the  otbera,  attracted  my  attention.  Scraping  away  tlie  rartn 
li 


tram  ftrouud  it,  wltb  the  machete  rud  the  hand,  the  etHgj  of  a  recllnlBS 
tlt!cr  noon  appeared;  plate  No.  3  represciitH  It.  But  the  lic-nd  whs 
wanting.  This,  at  liutQaii  Torui,  I  tiud  the  bappineas  to  flud,  souie 
meters  distuut,  among  a  pile  uf  other  can'ed  stones. 

My  interpretations  hod  tinea  correct;  eTcrytbiug  1  snw  proveO  It  to 
me.  I  at  once  concontrated  oil  mj  attention  at  this  spot,  lluatlng 
among  the  d£brls,  I  came  across  the  bas-relleib  sccu  In  plates  4,  a,  nud  G, 
whicli  coDflrined  m;  concloslons.  This  pile  orstones  liad  been  In  times 
past  the  pedestal  that  sopporteU  tlie  efng;  of  the  dylug  tiger  with  a 
human  head,  wblch  tbe  Toltecs  had  thrown  down  when  they  inradcd 
Cblchen,  at  tbe  beginnlug  of  the  Cbrlstlan  era, 

With  grtat  exertion,  aided  by  levers,  my  ten  men  again  put  these 
baa-ruliefa  in  the  place  tbe;  anciently  occupied,  and  which  plate  No.  I 
shows. 

Resolved  to  make  an  eKcavnilon  at  this  spot,  I  commenced  my  work 
at  the  Dpper  part  of  tbe  heap.  I  vtan  not  long  In  comprehending  the 
difficulty  of  the  task.  The  pedestal,  as  in  all  the  later  monuniCDta  which 
were  raised  In  Cblchen,  was  of  loose  stones,  vrlthoiit  mortar,  withonl 
cement  of  any  kind.  For  one  stone  that  was  removed,  a  hundred  fell. 
The  work  was  hence  extremely  dangerous.  I  possessed  no  tools,  nor 
machines  of  any  description.  I  resorled  to  ttie  machet*  of  my  ludians, 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  tbe  vines  that  entwine  their  trunks.  I 
formed  a  frame-work  to  prevent  the  ftilllug  of  the  stones. 

Tbis  frame-work  appears  In  plates  <I,  T  and  8.  It  is  composed  of 
trnuks  of  trees  of  two  to  two-and-a-hair  Inches  In  diameter,  aecureil 
with  vines.  In  this  way  I  was  able  to  make  an  cicavatton  two  Rtelere, 
fifty  centimeters  square,  to  a  depth  of  seven  meters,  I  then  found  ■ 
rough  sort  of  urn  of  calcareous  stone;  It  contained  n  HItle  dost,  and 
wpou  11  the  cover  of  a  coarse  earthen  pot,  painted  with  yellow  ochra. 
(This  cover  has  since  been  broken).  It  was  placed  near  the  head  Of  the 
statue,  and  the  upper  part,  wltb  the  three  feathers  that  adorn  It,  ap- 
peared among  loose  atones,  placed  around  it  with  great  care.  Colo- 
nel D.  Daniel  Tracouls,  who  had  that  day  come  to  visiit,  and  bring  me 
a  few  very  welcome  provisions,  was  present  when  it  was  discovered.  I 
continued  tbe  work  with  pnicautlon,  and  had  tbe  satlslhction,  after  ex- 
cavating onc-Bnd-a-balf  meters  more,  l.o  sec  tbe  entire  stntue  appear. 

Contemplating  this  admirable  specimen  of  ancient  art,  seeing  the 
beauty  of  the  carving  of  its  expressive  ^ce,  I  was  filled  with  admtr&- 
tion :  Ilencefortb  the  American  artists  could  enter  into  competition 
with  thoAC  of  Assyria  and  Egypt!  But,  on  cmsldcriug  lis  enormoai 
weight.  Its  colossal  form  (it  is  half  as  large  again  as  the  natural  slu),  I 
felt  myself  overwhelmed  with  dismay.  How  to  raise  It  from  tbe  pro- 
found bed  where  it  had  been  deposited,  Ave  thousand  years  ago,  by  Ita 
friends  and  the  arttflcers,  who  with  oxcesuive  care  rahted  the  |iodvst*I 
around  itl    I  had  no  machines,  nut  even  ropes,     Only  ten  Indiana 
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Aceomiualud  me.  Tbe  enterprise  wasdirtlcult;  bat  when  man  wlsbei, 
he  coiiqiicrH  ill  ID  cut  ties,  aud  sniootlis  all  obnincUs. 

After  some  sleepless  Dighta  (the  Idea  of  being  uuabie  to  present  m; 
discovvrk'S  to  the  world  dtd  not  let  mc  rest),  I  resolved  to  opcu  the 
pedestal  on  the  estat  side,  forin  au  Iriellued  plane,  cunntruct  n  capittan, 
make  ropes  wlili  thn  bark  of  the  kahin  (n  tree  Ihiit  grows  in  these 
woods),  and  estrnct,  by  these  tncana,   niy  gem  from  the  place  where  It 

['lute  A  reprviients  the  opetilug  made,  mid  the  Inclined  plane,  the  lower 
pnrt  or  which  only  reaches  t«  the  she  ulder  at  the  statue,  which  is  seen 
In  thu  bottom  or  the  cxcuvation.  lis  depth  Is  known  by  comparing  the 
height  of  the  Indian  standing  near  the  statne,  and  the  one  who  la 
plnccil  at  a  third  part  of  the  Inellued  plane. 

Phito  No  T  represents  the  statue  of  Chaacmol  at  the  momeat  of  its 
arrival  at  the  upper  pnrt  of  the  plane  on  the  surHice  of  the  earth ;  the 
cables  of  the  habin  bark  which  served  to  extract  It;  the  coustraction  of 
Ibc  capstan;  and  the  profundity  of  the  excavation. 

Plate  No.  R  represents  the  capstan  that  served  me  to  raise  the  statue, 
the  sUe  of  which  you  may  know,  Sr.  President,  comparing  It  with  your 
servant  and  the  ludlana  who  aided  at  the  work.  The  trunk  of  a  tree, 
with  two  hollowed  stones,  were  the  rtindnmontnl  pieces  of  the  machine. 
These  rings  of  stone  wore  seciiryd  to  the  Iruuk  with  vines.  Two 
forked  poles,  whose  eitreinltles  rest  at  each  side  of  the  excavation,  and 
the  forked  sticks  tied  up  tu  the  superior  ring  einbractiig  It,  served  as 
are-houtant  In  the  direction  where  the  gruntest  force  was  to  be  applied. 
A  trcc-lrunk,  with  Its  fork,  served  as  a  fulcrum  aronnd  Which  was  wound 
the  cable  of  bark.  A  pole  placed  In  tbo  fork  served  as  lever.  It  Is  with 
the  old  of  this  rustic  capstan  that  my  ten  men  were  able  to  raise  the 
heavy  mass  to  the  surflu^n  In  half  an  hour. 

But  my  works  were  not  to  end  there.  True,  the  statue  was  on  the 
Burfttce  of  tlio  earth,  but  It  was  surrounded  by  dCbris,  by  ponderous 
stones,  and  trunks  of  trees.  Its  weight  was  enormous  compared  with 
the  strength  of  my  fuw  men.  These  on  the  other  hand  worked  hy 
halves.  They  always  hail  the  ear  sLieutivu  to  catch  the  least  sound 
that  was  pcrciHvnl  In  the  bush.  The  people  of  Crecenclo  Poot  might 
fall  upon  as  at  any  moment,  and  exterminate  ns.  True,  we  had  scnlt- 
ools,  but  the  forest  U  thick  and  Immense,  and  those  of  Chan-SantA- 
Cni«  make  their  way  through  II  with   great  facility. 

Optu  roods  there  were  none,  not  even  to  carry  the  statue  of  Chaacmol 
to  cblllzntlon  If  1  had  the  means  of  IranHport. 

Well,  tliun,  1  hml  resolved  that,  cost  what  It  might,  the  world  shonld 
know  my  statue— my  siaiue,  that  was  to  cstahllsli  my  fiime  foKver 
among  the  Mclenilfic  circles  of  the  cIvllUed  world.     I  had  to  cany 

It,  hut,  ahLsl  I  ealenlatcd  without  the  prohibitive  laws 

8r  President,  to-day,  with  erlcf  I  write  It,  It  I*  hurled  In  the  fbrMits, 
where  my  wife  and  myself  have  concealed  It.    Perhaps  the  world  wilt 


odIj  know  It  bf  my  photographs,  for  I  bsve  yet  to  opeQ  tl 

leagoes  or  road  to  conduct  It  to    OUaa,  and  the  itiomcDt  Is  alreadj 

approactilDg  when  the  doors  of  the  Amcricao  ExhibiLioD  will  open. 

With  all  that,  I  have  Tnltli  In  the  justice,  lutellFgence,  and  patriotism 
of  the  men  who  rale  the  destlales  of  tbc  MexlcnD  liepnbllc. 

Will  the  mail  who,  to  place  his  country  at  the  height  of  other  civil- 
ized nations,  hoH  knoWD  how  to  Improvise,  In  less  than  three  mohtbs, 
an  astronomical  comriiLsslou,  and  send  It  to  Japan  to  observe  the  traualt 
of  VenDB,  will  he  permit,  I  ask,  the  ^rentcst  discovery  ever  mncle 
In  American  arcbfcology,  to  remain  loet  and  unknown  to  the  scientific 
men,  to  the  artists,  to  the  travcllcra,  to  the  choicest  of  the  nations  thst 
are  soon  to  gather  at  Phllndelphln?  No !  I  do  not  believe  It  1  I  do  not 
wish  to,  I  cannot  believe  It  I 

These  rilfficutlles,  I  had  conquered !  Plate  No.  9  proves  how,  having 
rouod  the  means  of  raising  the  statue  fVoin  the  depth  of  Its  pedestal,  I 
knew  also  how  to  make  it  pass  over  the  d6brls  that  Impeded  its  progress. 
Hy  few  men  armed  with  levers  were  able  to  carry  ic  where  there  wks 
a  rustic  cart  made  by  me  with  a  maeheU. 

With  rollers  and  levers  I  was  able  to  carry  it  over  the  scnlplured 
■tones,  Its  compsniuns,  that  seemed  to  oppose  Us  departure.  Bat  witb 
rollers  and  levers  alone  I  could  not  take  It  to  PUt6,  (bur  kilometers 
distant,  much  Icds  to  Uitas,  distant  trom  Flstfi  sixteen  kilometers;  It 
needed  a  cart  and  that  cart  a  road. 

Br.  President,  the  cart  has  been  made,  the  road  has  been  opened 
irlthout  any  expense  to  the  State.  In  fifteen  days  the  statue  arrived  at 
PlstG,  OB  proved  by  plate  11.  Seuor  D.  Daniel  Traconls,  his  wll^  atid 
their  young  son,  who  bad  come  to  visit  us,  witnessed  tbc  trlunipbitl 
entrance  of  the  Itza  ChieRalu  Chaacmol,  at  Piste,  the  flrst  resting  piKce 
on  the  road  that  leads  from  Chichcu  to  Fhtladetphla.  I  bavc  opened 
more  than  three  kilometers  of  good  cart  road  of  Ave  to  six  meters  In 
width,  from  Hste  toward  DIIos ;  but  for  reasons  that  it  is  out  of  place 
to  refer  to  here,  and  which  I  have  not  been  able  up  to  tbe  present  tlmn 
to  alter,  for  they  do  not  depend  on  mu,  1  have  seen  myself  coinpellml 
to  hurriedly  abandon  my  works  on  the  Cth  of  the  present  mouth  of 
January. 

I  have  come  with  nil  speed  to  M£rldn,  from  which  place  I  direct  to  yoti 
the  present  writing;  but  until  now,  having  lo  contend  against  Inertia,  I 
have  obtained  nothing. 

In  view  of  the  preceding  relation,  and  findiug  myself  In  disposition 
to  make,  before  the  scientlflc  world,  all  the  explauatloas,  ampllflcatlons 
and  reports,  that  may  be  desired,  opon  the  grand  discoveries  that  I 
have  made  In  my  Investigations  In  the  ruins  Of  Chleheni  — among 
others,  tbe  existence  of  long-bearded  men  among  the  Inhabitants  of  thn 
Peninsula  12,000  years  ago,  plate  I2i  — I  conclude,  asking  you,  Sr. 
President,  to  be  pleased  to  concede  to  me : — 

1st.     To   carry  the  staines  of  Chaacmol,  and  some  hns-rcHi-ft  that 


~hsro  relation  to  the  story  or  tb)tt  Ctiieft«iii,  and  are  rcpreaentfid  In  the 
plates  i  nnd  G,  tugetlier  nILh  my  itiuril  tracings,  plans  and  pbotograpba. 
Id  tbe  approatblng  Exposition  at  Phil  adetphla. 

2ii(].  To  name  me  odd  or  ilie  mpmb^ra  or  tbe  Mexican  Commi^Rlon 
to  tbat  Exposition,  Tor  I  am  the  only  person  who  can  give  the  infbrma- 
tloa  and  explanationa  that  may  make  known  the  celebrated  tnonum«nta 
of  Chlchen-Ilza,  and  the  importance  that  tbej  have  in  the  pretiiatorlc 
biHtur;  or  tht;  hnmau  race  In  America. 

Srd-  To  authorize  my  wortc  and  Investlgotlons  In  the  rains  of  Tnca- 
tan,  wbere  I  hope  to  make  other  discoveries  eqnally  and  even,  perhaps, 
more  Iruporlant,  than  those  mode  by  cne  up  to  tbe  present  date,  ordering 
that  the  aid  of  armed  Ibrce  be  tilTurded  mc  Tor  my  protection  and  that  of 
my  wife,  whenever  our  InvcNtlgationa  are  made  tu  places  wbere  life  Is 
endangered  by  hostile  Indians. 

4th.  Tbat  among  (be  objects  which  tbe  Mexican  nation  have  to  send 
to  the  Exposition  of  Philadelphia,  a  place  be  reserved  to  me,  safflcleul 
for  tbe  statues,  lios-rcllet^.  drawings,  photographs  and  plana  that  have 
caused  this  petition. 

6Ui.  That  In  coDsefioeiice  of  tbe  abort  time  that  remains  before  the 
opening  of  said  Exposition,  and  the  amount  that  jet  remains  for  me  to 
do,  pnnlcolai'ly  the  opening  of  a  cart  road  of  18  kilometers  in  a  tbk'k 
forest  In  a  country  where  all  resources  are  wanting,  you  may  bare  the 
goodueas  to  consider  this  pulllion  at  your  earliest  convenience,  which 
Srace  I  doubt  not  to  obtain  (torn  the  Illustrious  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Nation  to  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  snbscrlbing  myself. 


MfiiiiDA,  Jnnuury  37,  1876. 


At'G'Ttra  Lb  PI.ONOEON,  M.  D. 


)(  agree  with  the  numb'^n 


Beforo  li'Hving  Clii«lieii-Ilzn,  nt  nboiit  tlie  (I»te  of  tlio  above 
Memorial,  tlio  statue,  hs  has  been  already  atatoH,  waa  con- 
c<!altH]  ill  llie  forest  near  tlio  town  of  I'iat^,  cart-ftilly  pro- 
tuulin)  from  llif  weather  by  Dr.  and  Mrs,  I.e  Ploiij^dii,  Hiid 
Kii  Hiiswor  fniiii  tliL>  Mnxinan  Goveriimenl  wits  eagerly 
awailod.  After  long  ddny,  a  eiinplo  rffiiBid  in  allow  the 
atatue  to  be  exported  was  the  only  rvpty.  I>r.  Lc  Plongcon 
then  prepared  liU  pliulograplis  nmi  a  siimll  eolleclion  of 
mlii:*  fnr  aliipnieiit  to  tho  United  StJitee,  to  be  oficrod  at  the 
Cctitemiial  Exliibitiun  of  1876.     Theiie  iiitcreflting  uSerinip 
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^OT^Eeoaipanied  liy  a  letter  to  the  President  oT 
ttiDiiial  CoiiiinisBion,  reconnting  the  great  disnppointment  of  j 
not  being  able  to  send  the  Btatuc,  but  entreating  a  carefnl  | 
consideration  of  the  picttireB,  The  letter  Wiia  dated  M<Sri  a, 
August  30, 187fi.  By  unfortunate  delays  and  miannderstand- 
ings,  the  articles  alnive  mentioned  never  reached  their  des- 
tination, and  in  March  of  the  present  year  were  parehafied 
by  the  writer. 

The  rclicH  are  interesting  specimonB  of  pottery  and  of  ttw 
ornaments  or  weapons  that  were  found  with  the  statue,  whosd 
excavation  has  boon  described  by  the  discoverer  himscl£. 
The  Jade  Points  and  Flints  are  very  carefully  wrougiit,  and 
suggest  rather  the  idea  of  selection  as  symbols  than  of  ordi- 
nary warlike  iniplcinents,  A  portion  or  all  of  the  arlidec 
mentioned,  together  with  aahes,  were  found  in  a  stone  nrtl, 
and  are  shown  on  the  opposite  page.* 

M^ridn,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Yucatan,  has  an  insti 


DESCRIPTION    Oy    PLATE. 


A  picture  of  Ihe  relies  fouad  by  Dr.  Lc  PtonKGoa  with  tbe  «t»Iue  Whl<ib  be 
ezliumnl  at  Cb1chen-ttz>.  They  wore  InlencleU  for  exhlbltloD  it  PhlUdePphl*, 
togeUier  nith  the  photOKrMphi  which  have  bct-n  mentioDed,  but  Gilled  la 
reaebing  their  destiimlion.  fl  te  not  lupiKKcd  that  Ibe  above  were  the  odIj  or 
tbe  modt  viluvble  at  tbe  curJORitle*  fountl  in  oonnectiOD  with  the  stalao. 

The  three  piece"  or  potter]'  hear  the  original  ]Bi>ela,  "Prom  the  MautnteuM 
of  the  ehigftain  Chaae-mol  Itiger,)  Ckielten-lua,  At  leatl  6000  gtan  old. 
AuguiiCiu  Le  Ilongeon,  M.  D."  They  were  found  uoiir  the  bead  of  the  «t«tua. 
Tbe  diHh  on  the  left  ataiida  on  three  short  lcg«,  perforated  bo  that  an  ott^ct 
might  be  lUgpeoJed  from  It,  Hud  tbe  largnr  dUh  bni  tiniilar  legi,  without 
perTorHtion.  Tiio  bowl  at  the  right  in  dei^uratud  with  traclngH  and  other  eiubel- 
liBbmenU. 

Below  are  siei  and  flint  ipears  from  the  liltnd  of  Coinmei.  Next  Ibllow 
fosBil  sbelta.  collected  by  Mra.  Alice  Le  Piongeuu  frota  an  excavation  at 
Cbichen-Itza.  which  may  be  u«efUl  Id  b  BcienllSo  point  of  vlevr. 

The  Jade  Point!  are  beaulifji  apccimeos.  and  may  have  twen  axed  (broer^ 
monlal  purpoee*.  The  arrow-headt  are  of  Hint,  very  wreftil]}'  Bnbhed,and 
buve  rolniile  groovee  at  the  baxe.  These  bIbo  apparvotly  were  nut  inCcoiIed  for 
practical  uhs,  A  porlioti.  or  all  of  the  above  uiticle*. except  Uie  Cusuinal 
Ointa,  were  rnclased  in  tbe  atone  urn  ft|iolien  of  by  Dr.  I.e  Plunffeon  la 
hi*  Mtxiean  Memorial.  

*Sce  Ilol&cion  Uu  1m  Cosjm  ile  Vucntnn,  dc  Dlogo  dc  I.nnil/i.  By 
L'Alib6  BrM.icar  dc  Bourboarg.    Parin,  ISiit,  pn^e  S2'. 
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tution  called  El  Mugeo  YucaCeco,  ionn^aA  \n  1871,  nnder 
tlic  direction  of  t>r.  Dii.  Crccenciu  Carillo  Arxrumi,  :itid  it  is 
now  uiansgcd  l>y  Sr.  I>n,  Jimii  Peon  Conlrei-RS,  In  its  col- 
lections are  pieces  of  anti(|ne  ocnlptare  in  etone,  plnKter  caals 
Hiid  putlory  Uiken  from  undent  graves,  niHnitB<-i-i|ita  in  tbe 
Jdava  language  and  in  the  SpKnisii,  rare  imprints  und  works 
relating  to  the  pciiinmila,  Tiicse,  togctlier  witli  o^jtlct8  of 
natural  history  and  SHmples  of  the  various  woods  of  the 
country,  and  a  ealnnel  of  curioeitics,  form  a  museum  that 
promises  to  create  and  encourage  a  love  of  antiquarian 
reaeiirch  among  the  people,  a  labor  whieli  has  been  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Museo  Nacioiinl  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  lint  it  does 
not  appear  that  exploriitions  have  as  yet  been  attcm])tcil. 
The  eon  nee  ti  on  which  this  institution  has  with  the  statue  _ 
discovered  by  Dr.  Lo  Plongcoii  arises  from  the  fact  that 
in  February,  1877,  a  commiiision  was  despatclicd  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  town  of  I'i&tfi  by  the  Governor  of  Yucatan, 
under  the  orders  of  Sr.  Un.  Jnan  Peon  Contreras, 
Director  of  the  Museo  Yucateco,  and  after  an  absence 
of  u  month,  returned,  bringing  the  stiitne  concealed  there 
by  Dr.  Lc  Plungcon,  in  Irinmph  to  M^rida.  The  commis- 
sion was  accompanied  by  a  military  force  for  ]>rotection,  and 
the  jirogress  of  the  returning  exi>cdition  waa  the  occasion  of  a 
grand  reception  in  the  town  of  Ixnmal,  where  i>oem6  and 
addresses  were  made,  which  arc  preserved  in  a  pamphlet  of 
27  pages.  An  account  of  its  arrivid  at  Mt^rida,  on  March  1, 
isgiveu  in  the  Periiidico  Oficial  of  tbe  day  following.  The 
entrance  of  the  statue  was  greeted  by  a  procession  composed 
<if  officials,  societies,  and  children  of  the  public  schools. 
The  streets  were  tilltid  wilii  sp«t!tators,  und  addresses  were 
made  and  poems  were  recited.  The  following  is  a  ({uotation 
from  this  article:— 

'*Th(!  Statue  of  Chne-Mool  meaauriw  a  little  more  than  0  feet 
in  length.  Its  bfautiful  bead  ia  turned  to  oiitmidu  in  a  menacing 
atliluile,  and  it  bus  a  race  of  fvro<4(>us  appeurnnce.  It  is  cat  rroiu 
a  HtoiR'  ahnuat  as  hard  mt  graiiili^  Seated  upon  a  |ieilKi>[iiI,  wilh 
its  urrnM  (Tohm-cI  upon  the  alnlunu'n,  il  apjwars  as  if  iil>oiil  to  raise 
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itnelf  ill  order  to  execute  a  cruel  and  bloody  threat  TJiis  [i 
object  of  antiquity  is  worthy  of  the  atndy  of  thoughtful  meu. 
History  and  arohseolog'y  in  their  grave  and  profound  ioveatigntions 
will  oertainly  diaeover  some  day  the  secret  which  surrounds  all 
the  precious  monuments  whiob  ououpy  the  expause  of  our  rich 
soil,  an  evident  proof  of  the  ancient  otvili::atioD  of  the  Mayaa. 
now  attracting  tlie  attention  of  the  Old  World.  The  entrance 
of  the  Statue  of  Chac-Mool  into  the  Capital  will  form  an  epooH 
in  the  aiinals  of  Yucatan  history,  and  its  remembrance  will  be 
accompanied  by  that  of  the  worthy  Governor  under  wliosu 
administration  our  Muiieuui  has  been  ennolied  with  so  invaluable 
a  gift." 

The  reuepMon,  judging  from  the  article  in  tho  journHl 
above  quoted,  must  Lave  lipcii  iinpoeing.  It  was  the  intea 
tion  of  tlie  niithoriticB  to  place  the  et^tue  in  the  Yucatan 
Muaeum,  but  this  purpose  was  defeated  by  its  removal  to 
Mexico,  by  a  government  steamer,  in  the  aioath  of  April,  to 
euricli  the  National  Museum  of  that  city. 

All  the  above  proceedings  took  place  without  the  conseot, 
and  contrary  to  the  wishes,  of  Dr.  Le  Ploiigeon,  who  at  that 
time  was  absent  from  M^rida,  in  the  Island  of  Oozumel,  and 
was  therefore  ntiable  to  offer  opposition. 

In  order  to  furnish  further  testimony  to  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  the  statue  of  CImc-Mool  is  held  in  Tiicatan, 
tliL  following  notice,  offered  to  the  writer  for  publication, 
by  Sr.  Dn.  Juan  Peon  Cnntreras,  director  of  the  musemn 
referred  to  above,  and  wliich  aft.erwurd  appeared  in  J^t 
Peiuunnienlo,  ui  M^rida,  of  date  Aug.  12,  is  inserted 
entire : — 


OmciAL  Statbmknt  of  ina  Birectob  of  tub  Museo  Yuc*! 
To  Sr.  D.  AUOUSTIN  DEL  BIO, 

Frovitiviml  Governor  of  the  Stale  of  Yaca 
A  short  historical  notice  of  llie  stone  lirnige  "  Chac-Mool,"  dlscov- 
ercd  In  lUe  ceiobroted  rolua  of  Chiclien-lUa,  by  the  lenrDed  Architolu. 
gist,  Mr.  Le  Plongeon.  to  be  preserved  Id  the  Natiouaj  Museum  of 
Mexico,  Tor  which  ptace  II  Is  dosliuixl. 

MftBiDi,  1^77. 
Tlicrc  cxlat.  In  the  ilescrU  uf  YuvuUri,  lU  about  36  ieagoee— 106  mllOa 


^htra  H6rldft,  ■oow  vei7  notable  monnraentAl  Pains,  ktinwo  by  then* 
or  Chichcn-ttza,  whoae  origin  Is  toHlIn  the  night  of  time,  Their  alta- 
kttoii,  to  the  lioittlle  §ectlon  of  revolutiannry  tnUlmis  ( S-abUfados i,  caused 
tliuin  to  he  very  little  vlittted  until,  to  the  general  nst^n Li Ii incut,  an 
American  traveller,  the  irlse  arcbnolnglat  and  Doctor,  Hr.  An^untus  !>• 
PlongeoD,  In  compan;  with  his  jaaag  and  most  intelligent  wife,  flinl 
hit  rostdence  among  them  Tor  some  months  towards  the  end  of  18T4. 
Thejr  both  gave  themselves  np  with  e&gcrncss  to  laakiii;  excellent  pho> 
tographic  views  of  what  was  there  worthy  of  notice,  to  be  sent  to  the 
ministry  of  protection,  the  depository  which  the  law  pruvidus  In  order 
to  obtain  the  rlgbts  of  ownerahtp.  They  did  not  limit  tliemselves  to 
this  work.  The  lUnstrloUB  Doctor  and  bU  wife,  worthy  of  admiration  on 
many  acconnts,  supported  with  patient  heroism  the  snOtrlugs  and  risks 
of  Ihnt  very  forlorn  neighborhood,  and  passed  their  dayu  In  prodnoing 
exuut  plans,  and  tmnsferring  to  paper  tlie  wall  paintings  that  are  atiU 
preserved  upon  some  of  the  cdldces,  such  as  Afcabifb— (dark  writings). 

There  came  a  d«y  ou  which  one.  endowed  like  the  visitor,  bad  by 
nbsiruso  archsoto;^cal  reasoning,  and  b;  his  meditation,  determined 
the  place,  and,  atriking  the  spot  with  his  foot,  be  said,  "Bore  It  Is,  bora 
it  will  be  fonnd."  The  language  of  thi«  man— better  said,  of  this  genius 
—will  appear  eiaRgeraied.  It  can  bo  decided  when  he  has  succeedinl 
In  bringing  to  llglit  the  intereatlni:  work  which  he  Is  writing  about  bis 
sdenllflt^  iiivi-Htlgalloiis  in  the  nilns  of  Yncntan.  Let  us  flulsh  thia 
short  pri'amhio.  and  occnpy  ourselves  with  the  excavation  of  the  statue. 

Chac-Moo]  1b  a  Maya  word  which  means  tiger.  So  the  discoverer 
desired  to  name  U,  who  reserved  to  himself  the  reasons  for  wbioh  hs 
gave  It  this  name.  He  discovered  a  atone  base,  oblong,  somewhat  im- 
perfect, that  measured  !l  !4panlsh  Inches  In  thickne^sa,  by  S  r^t  31 
inches  to  length,  and  I  tvei  10  IucIicb  In  width.  Above  It  reposed  In  a 
3  piece  of  stone  the  coluasal  Image  whoac  weight  amouuted  to 
It  8,50(1  lbs.     Its  imposing  and  m>\]eatlc  attitude,  and  the  Insignia 

Uch  adorned  It,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  anmc  notable 

kderof  the  time,  a  king,  or  perhaps  a  noble  of  those  regions.  Such 
deductions  were  haxnnled  as  supposltlimsi.  The  discoverer  supposed 
it  burled  by  Us  tinilrod  and  suhjecla  mord  than  ll!,00n  years  ago.  The 
reanonB  ahull  I  attempt  to  glvef  It  was  readied  at  8  meters  ID  depth, 
not  tkt  from  the  manorial  coatle  of  Chlchcn,  to  which  tbe  approach  Is  by 
a  slatrcoMi  of  BO  stops,  which  are  visible  from  the  Taat  cardinal  points. 
According  lo  tlie  above  dUcoveror  tbere  cilstod  a  kind  at  maUKolouin 
or  moiiuiueiit — erected  to  tbe  memorjr  of  tbe  rnler,  Chac-Hool.  by  the 
queen,  hlH  wIftF— until  It  was  deatroyed  St  tiie  time  of  the  invasion  Of 
Cbichen>Iua  by  the  Nahuaa  or  Toltc«s.  at  the  end  of  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  Even  now  la  pn^trrvm]  at  a  abort  distance  from 
the  place  where  was  exhumed  the  statue  of  Chac-Mool,  a  statue  ofi-tone 
ruprv»entlng  a  tlicer.  also  above  a  quaUrl lateral  base,  which  nuce  had  a 
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hainan  bead,    and  which  It  la  presmned  e 
before  the  time  of  its  deiitrnc'tlon. 

Etnploying  a  protection  of  limbs  aod  tranka  of  trees,  tiiid  provUliUg 
ft  capBtAD  with  ropes  mude  from  the  barh  of  tlie  grupevlne,  by  torce  ot 
perseverance  the  teamed  LePlougeon  was  able  to  laod  upon  the  surface 
of  the  soil  the  most  notenorth;  archnologlcal  treasure  which  bas  been 
discovered  to  this  daj  In  Yucatan, 

Ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  this  American  traveller  thongbt 
that  he  might  at  ouce  call  himself  fbe  proprietor  of  the  statne,  and  suc- 
ceeded In  bringing  It,  In  IG  days,  as  br  as  the  anlnhablt^d  town  Of 
PIstf,  two  miles  from  the  ruins,  upou.  a  wagon  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, biding  It  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  above  town,  while  he  lofomied 
hiniBclf  about  his  supposed  rights.  The  ladchitigable  traveller  came  to 
M£rida,  where,  in  the  meantime  the  Government  of  the  State  asserted 
that  the  statue  was  the  general  property  of  the  uation  aud  not  that  of 
the  discoverer- 
Leaving  for  a  better  opportunity  the  qoestlons  relative  to  it.  Dr. 
Le  Flongeon  occupied  bimaetf  In  vlNltlng  other  ruInK,  busying  himself 
between  the  Island  of  Cozumel  and  that  of  Mugeres,  until  peace  should 
be  eslablUhed  tn  Ibe  State,  and  the  Sr-  Geucral  Guerra  shonld  be  nomi- 
nated Provisional  Governor. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  subscriber  the  Goveruor  allowed  the  trans- 
portation of  this  statue  to  the  Museo  Yncateco,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Museo,  in  compllauce  with  his  duty,  coautlng  upoa  the  assistance  of  *n 
armed  force  necessary  fbr  an  expedition  of  such  a  dangerous  charauter, 
left  this  capital  February  1, 1H7T,  to  the  end  of  securing  the  preservation 
of  an  object  so  Important  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  country.  Over- 
coming the  thousand  dlfilcultlcs  that  presented  themselves  In  opening  a 
road  of  6  leagues  that  was  known  to  the  birds  alone,  over  a  surl^e 
covered  with  mounds  and  Inequalities,  be  constructed  a  new  wagon  on 
which  the  colossal  statue  was  dragged  along  by  more  than  IKO  Indlaus, 
Id  turn,  who,  In  their  fanatical  superstition,  asserted  that,  during  the  lat« 
hours  of  the  night  there  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  figure  the  worda 
"Conexl  Conexl"  which  signifies  in  their  language,  "Let  us  go  I  Let 
ns  go !" 

Upon  the  2«th  of  the  same  month  and  year,  tbe  historical  anil  moim- 
meiital  city  of  I^amal  received  with  entbnalaatlc  demonstriitlons  Ute 
statne  of  the  king  Chac-Mool.  Brilliant  composHiona  referring  to  It 
were  read,  which,  in  a  printed  form,  will  accompany  it  for  the  archive* 
of  tbe  Mnseo  National.  When  It  arrived  at  H£rlda  It  bad  a  no  Irag 
lively  reception  on  the  morning  of  .the  1st  of  March,  IBTT. 

A  little  later  It  was  received  iiito  the  Museo  Yacatcco  upon  the  stinie 
rustic  wagon  on  which  It  had  traversed  the  6  leagues  of  oltnoHt  inDccea* 
•Ible  country  fropi  ?!»(£  to  Oittis,  (t'om  where  bcglus  the  broad  rood. 


It  WM  Intended  to  lurrouLid  it  with  a  wooden  tence  apon  which  ihould 
be  eii|;ravi.Hl  Ihle  lascriptiou  in  goldun  lelLerB : — 


of  Clileliea-Eia. 
ta  btlun  Oovenior  at  tJi 


Still  later,  at  the  decision  of  the  Governor  of  the  SUle,  9r.  D. 
ADgustln  del  Rio,  its  tranarcr  to  the  NntiuDnl  Museum  of  Mexico  was 
permitted,  wliere  so  notable  an  archa-ctloglcal  monument  will  show  to 
better  advnntage,  leiLvln<;  to  Its  place  a  copf  in  plaster,  made  bj  a 
slclirui  Yucatan  artist. 

The  Director  of  the  Mui 


MiHiPA,   1877. 


a  Yucateco, 
JUAN  PEON  CONTBBKAS. 


NoTK.  The  unexpected  arrival  and  earl;  return  to  Vera  Cms  or  the 
national  war  steamer  Llberiad,  which  conducted  the  recovered  statae 
to  the  Department  of  State,  gave  no  time  In  which  a  copy  ot  It  could  be 
token  In  this  capital,  tho  Oovernmunt  uf  the  Stale  reserving  the  right  to 
ask  of  the  President  or  the  Kcpublk,  who  resides  In  Mexico,  to  send 
snch  acopy  to  the  Mnsco  Vucat«co,  as  a  Just  compensation. 


April  B,  I87T. 


PEON  CONTRERAS. 


After  the  defeat  of  Dr.  Lc  Plongeon's  clierisliefi  lio|)eB  of 
exliibitin^  bis  atatiio  at  FhiUdelplim,  thiH  traveller  passed  liis 
timo  in  inveetigiitioDS  among  tlie  islundB  of  the  etut  coiist 
of  tho  Peninsula,  partienlarly  lliose  of  Miigeres  and  Cozn- 
uiel.  Hie  obeorviitions  there — hb  well  as  iniicb  additional 
information  regarding  the  arcbi lecture  of  Chichen-Itza  and 
Uxmal,  and  hie  dediietiooB  therefrom — ure  contained  in  a 
eomiiiii nidation  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at 
Mexico,  and  arc  here  given  in  ahotraet,  aa  throwing  light 
tijion  tho  difluoverios  tliat  have  been  made,  and  the  infer- 
ences which  hitve  been  drawn  from  them. 

This  appcid  eontains  a  statement  of  tho  wrongs  anfTerud 
b}^  Dr.  Lu  Plonguon  in  bniug  prcvontod  Irviu  rtimoviiig  bia 


Btfltne  BTid  other  discoveries  from  the  coniitr)- ;  and  hTbo  a 
demand  for  redrees  and  compensation,  as  aTi  American  «iH- 
zen,  for  the  Beizore  and  appropriation,  in  tlie  first  instnncu 
by  the  government  of  Yucatan,  and  afterwards  by  tho 
supreme  government  at  Mexico,  of  the  work  of  art  wliich 
he  had  brought  to  light.  This  etatoment,  with  the  corres- 
pondence wliich  accompanies  it,  is  intended  also  to  be  offered 
to  the  conBideration  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stat<>s 
for  such  action  as  may  be  (jonsidered  proper  in  the  premises. 
The  extracts  made  are  tliose  only  whicii  relate  to 
the  investigations  of  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  in  tlie  course  of 
his  travels ;  for  ahhough  great  sympathy  is  dne  him  for 
his  misfortunes  and  disappointments,  a  legal  statement  of 
his  wrongs  cannot  be  discussed  in  tliis  paper. 

ExTiucia  FHOM  aCommcnicatiom  ovDr.  Le  Plusgeon  to  The  Hoxor- 

ABUl    JOUS   W.    FoBTKn,    MtNISTBlt   OK   TUB  UNITED  STATK  AT 

Mexico,  daied  Island  ov  Cokumkl,  Mat  J,  1877. 

ChicheD-It£a  Is  situated  In  the  territories  occupied  bj  subjects  nf 
Dou  Crecenclo  Foot,  Cblefor  Cbau-Saata-Crnz.  to  1^47.  Ihia  cblef  aod 
otbiTS  rufUttvU  to  acknowledge  any  longer  tbclr  iillegluDce  tti  the  Mcll- 
cao  GoverDinent,  ami  seceded,  declaring  war  to  the  kalTe  to  the  white 
inhahtiftiits  of  Yucatan.  Stoce  ttiat  time  thej  have  coDqueri!i]  a  portion 
or  that  State,  and  hold  peaceful  possessiou  of  the  best  townn.  The]' 
have  deHtroyed  the  principal  cities  ot  the  eodt  ktid  south,  Thcep  are 
nuw  reduced  to  mere  villager  with  few  iubabltniits.  The  churches  In 
mlus,  mostt;  convened  Into  fortresses,  the  huuse.<<  abiindoued  bj  Uielr 
dwellers,  Invaded  by  rank  vefcetntlou,  a  reni;;i<  (br  buts,  owle,  and  utber 
prowling  aoimuls,  are;  crumbllug  to  the  ground  ererjr  day  niure  Bnd 
more,  no  oue  during  Co  make  rrpolrs,  lest  the  ludiaus  should  burn 
and  destroy  them  HKi'ln.  For  leagues  aruuud  the  counir;  la  desert(.>d. 
Only  a  Tew  veotareBoiue  spirits  havR  plucked  up  heart  to  est^ibiish  flirtns 
nlierc  tlie  aoil  ia  the  richest.  They  cultivate  theni  with  arued  servanu, 
■o  great  Is  their  dread  of  Ihoir  tic  ten  enemies. 

Three  miles  from  PlstA,  oue  of  the  most  advanced  posts  on  the  ensteni 
rroDtler,  and  beyond  tho  military  l>ne«,  stand  the  ruins  of  CUIclien-ltxa. 
Then]  lay  burled,  since  probntily  6000  years,  thnt  anpcrb  stnlue, 
together  with  oilier  most  pri<cluu»  relics,  at  eight  nieturs  under  ground, 
amidst  thick  forests,  unknown  to  the  wbnl(!  world,  not  only  to  the  ino«t- 
eru,  but  also  to  the  comparatively  ancient,  tor  it  bait  escaped  dcstnicti<Mi 
from  the  liuids  of  the  uatlves.     A  people,  starting  from  tlic  vicinity 


of  Pftlenque,  Invaded  atl  tbe  nglona  west  tncj  south  of  nb>t.  In  out 
day»,  lo  vnlleil  the  Tucntao  IVuliieula,  arriving  at  Ba«nlar.  From  Ihnt 
plAce,  rollowlng  ibit  i-unsC,  thef  nivnK«l  the  viistern  part  of  tbe  country, 
nnd  at  or  ahoiit  th«  iHiglnnliig  of  the  Christian  era  laid  slcgc  to  Ihu 
eitltiiiflht  holg  andteiee  rn«n  (Itincs),  tbu  xest  of  a  vorj  advanced  civil- 
liatioii,  where  arts,  Bclum^eB  and  n-llglon  flourlshi'd-  After  s  weary 
and  protracted  ilpfonce,  and  innny  hnrd'Oinght  battles,  the  beautlftil 
ONpltoI  fbll  at  laat  Into  the  power  of  the  fnvadera.  There,  In  the  lupulHa 
of  tliclr  ignorance,  In  the  heat  uf  their  wroth,  they  destroyed  many 
obji>i'tH  of  art.  They  vented  their  raj;^  ioohI  parlkularly  on  the  efligles 
and  portraits  of  the  ancient  kings  and  mlcrs  of  the  vnnciubhcd,  wbou 
and  where  thi-y  could  Hnd  tliera,  dccapllatlng  most  and  breaking  a  great 
many  of  the  beautiful  Ntatues  wrought  by  ibeir  subjects  Id  their  honor, 
cut  mementoes  hy  which  thej  remembered  and  veneratnl  their  memories. 
Ohaacmol,  whose  hiding  place  they  Ignored,  as  they  did  that  of  his  eider 
bmthor,  Huuncati,  whose  statue  is  stiti  where  his  friends  deposited  It, 
IS  meters  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  escaped  the  fury  of  tbe  en- 
raged Iconoclasts.  Not  so,  however,  the  efllgles  and  emblems  that 
adorned  and  surmounted  the  monnmonts  raised  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  their  most  l>cDeHcont  government,  and  tbe  love  they  prurrased 
for  (heir  people.  Even  tfaeae  monuments  thumitclveH  were  afterwanlB 
disgraced,  being  Bsei)  «a  places  for  histrionic  pcrriinnances. 

The  places  of  concealment  of  these  and  other  mont  precious  relics, 
•iDongst  them  prottably  the  librorles  of  tbe  H-Menei  or  leanied  and  wise 
men,  yet  to  be  excsvatetl,  were  revenled  to  mj  wlA?  and  myself  on  de- 
ciphering some  hieroglyph  lea,  mural  paintings  and  bas-relicfli. 

Uo  tbe  Glh  of  January,  INTO,  I  conducted  the  statue  of  Clmocmol  on 
the  road  to  :>lias,  and  at  about  a  (tuarter  of  a  mile  fk-om  PIstfi,  that  la  to 
say.  Tut  enough  to  put  It  ont  of  the  reach  of  mischief  froin  the  soldlera 
of  the  post,  I  placed  It  In  a  thicket  about  50  yards  from  the  road. 
There,  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  I^  Plongcon,  1  wrapped  It  lu  oil-cloth,  and 
carefully  tiqllt  over  It  a  thalcbed  roof,  lu  onler  to  protect  It  from  the  In- 
cIcmenclcH  at  the  atmosphere.  Leaving  It  surrounded  by  a  brush  IVncc, 
ire  csrefDlly  clost^d  the  boughs  on  tbr  pssxagti  Hint  led  from  the  rnail  lo 
tlie  place  of  coucealtneut,  so  thai  a  casual  traveller,  Ignoniiit  of  th« 
cslslencu  of  such  an  object,  would  not  even  auspecl  ll.  Many  a  day  our 
only  meal  has  consisted  of  a  bard  Indian  coke  and  a  bit  of  garlic  and 

The  qneen  of  Itsa  is  represented  auder  tiie  elllgy  of  an  ara,  eating  a 
human  neatt,  on  several  boa-rellefs  that  adorned  the  monumouta  nho 
nised  to  tbe  beloved  of  her  own  heart,  Chsacmol.  Tbe  scene  of  bis  death 
Is  ImprcMilvoly  portraywl  on  tbo  walls  which  the  queen  canaed  to  bo 
rabed  to  the  memory  of  her  hnsbani].  In  llio  two  exquisite  mom*,  the 
niln.1  of  which  are  yet  to  be  xeeu  upon  llie  sonih  end  of  the  vant  wall  of 
the  gymnasium.  Tho>n  roomn  were  a  sbrine  Indeed,  but  a  shrine  where 
tbe  coiOamI  love  of  tbe  queen  alone  worshipped  tlic  memory  of  her 
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departed  ioyet.  She  ftdoraed  the  outer  wnlls  with  bis  efflgiea,  bis  tntiB 
tiger,  HDd  his  shield  and  coat  or  arms  between  tiger  ond  tiger.  Whttat 
an  an  admirably  polished  hLqcco  that  crivers  the  atoDea  In  the  iDterior 
or  the  rooms  she  had  hia  deeds,  his  and  her  own  life  In  Tact,  with  the 
CQBtonia  of  the  time,  painted  In  bcaatlful  lire-Jltce  dealgne,  eaperhly 
drnwD  and  aweetif  colored.  The  history  of  the  twin  brothers  Is  thvr« 
f&ithnilly  portrayed.  There  is  also  n  lire-like  iikcucss,  paiuted  in  bril- 
liant colors,  of  Chaacmol.  Unhappily  snch  precious  works  of  art  have 
been  much  defaced,  more  than  by  time,  by  the  Impious  hands  of  Ignunini 
and  vhId  fools,  who  have  thought  their  names  of  greater  iutereat  to  Ibc 
world  than  the  most  remarkable  drawlQgs  on  whicb  they  have  inscribed 

Choncmoi  is  there  represented  full  of  wroth,  the  hand  clinched  In  an 
altcrcaiton  with  his  younger  brother,  Aac.  This  latter,  aHer  cowardly 
murdering  the  friend  of  his  infancy  with  thrusts  of  hia  lance — one  under 
his  right  shoulder  blade,  another  in  his  left  lung,  near  the  region  of  the 
heart,  and  the  third  In  the  lumbar  region — tied  to  Uvmal  in  order  to 
escape  the  vengeance  of  the  queen,  who  cherished  their  joung  chieftain 
Who  had  led  them  so  many  times  to  victory.  At  their  head  he  had  con- 
quered all  the  surrounding  nations.  Their  kings  and  rulers  had 
come  from  afar  to  lay  their  sceptres  and  their  hearts  at  the  feet  of  their 
pretty  and  charnnlDg  qneen.  Even  white  and  long  bearded  men  had 
made  her  presents  and  offered  her  their  tributes  and  homage.  He  Uad 
raised  the  fame  of  their  beaatlful  capital  far  above  that  of  any  other 
cities  In  Mayapan  and  Xibalba.  He  had  opened  the  country  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  whole  world,  and  merchants  of  Asia  and  Africa  would 
bring  Ihelr  wares  and  receive  In  exchange  the  produce  of  their  Victories 
and  of  their  lands.  In  a  word,  he  had  made  Chichen  a  great  uictrupolls 
in  whose  temples  pilgrims  from  nil  parts  came  to  worship  anil  even 
offer  their  own  persons  as  a  sacritlce  to  the  Almighty.  There  also  came 
the  wise  men  of  the  world  to  connuit  the  H-Menea,  whose  convent, 
logetherwltb  their  astronomical  observatory,  may  be  seen  at  a  short 
distance  fk'om  the  government  palace  and  museum.  This  curious  stor}-, 
yet  unknown  to  the  world,  was  revealed  to  my  wife  and  myself,  as 
the  work  of  restoring  the  paintings  advanced  step  by  step,  and  also  ftom 
the  careful  study  of  liie  baa-rclieft  which  adorn  the  room  ot  the  biise 
of  the  monument.  You  can  see  photographs  of  these  baa-reilcfli  In 
the  album  I  forwarded  to  the  Ministry  of  Poblic  Instruction.  We 
have  also  In  our  possession  the  whole  collection  of  Iraclnga  of  the 
paintings  in  the  funeral  chamber. 

Motul  is  a  pretty  town  of  4000  Inhabitants,  situated  about  10  leagues 
from  M^rido.  Having  neversulTered  from  the  Indians  It  presenlai|Ultos 
thriving  appearance.  Its  prodoctions  consist  principally  in  tiie  making 
benequen  bags  and  the  raising  of  cattle.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanlsb 
conquest  it  was  the  site  of  an  Important  settlement,  If  we  may  Jiiilice 
ttom  the  number  of  mounds  and  other  eUlSces  scattcrod  In  its  vicinity. 


All  Are  Id  a  very  rnlDoiu  condiUon,  having  been  df  moltiibcd  to  ohtnin 
Niftlvrbls  Tur  the  bnikllDgB  of  tlie  Jiiud«ru  village  unci  the  construi-tluQ 
ur  Tutices.  It  was  Hinong  tbiiHc  ruliiti  thiit,  for  Ihc  llrsl  lime  <n  YuriititD, 
I  gsxed  npoD  tbe  ioconteitiAble  proofi  that  the  irorshlp  of  the  phalluii 
had  once  been  la  voRue  amoii^  Nome  or  the  lobahltSDtH  or  the  Peain- 
snla.  1  dlccovered  emblems  of  that  worship,  no  common  with  the  untlvcH 
ur  llliidostsn  Biiil  E^fpt  nnd  utber  parts  of  the  world,  on  the  Eastern  side 
oTa  very  ruinous  pyrninld,  rniaed  on  a  plot  of  ground.  In  the  outskirts 
of  this  village.  Since  Iheu,  I  have  otlcu  lucl  with  Iheso  emblems  of  the 
religions  rites  of  the  Nahunx  and  Caraft,  and  whilst  as  at  Uxtnal,  they 
Stare  at  Ibe  traveller  from  ever;  ornament  or  the  bulldtngs  and  are 
to  be  round  in  ever;  eourt-ynrd  and  public  place,  il  ia  a  remnrknble 
diet  that  they  are  to  be  met  with  nowhere  in  the  edlflces  or  Chlchcu- 
Uzn. 

There  can  be  do  possible  doubt  that  different  races  or  rather  nations 
pracllclDg  dlslloct  religions  rites  inbahited  the  country  at  dlO^reut 
epochs  and  destroyed  each  other  by  war.  So  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
or  the  Spaniards  the  mouuments  or  Chleheu-Iua  were  In  ruins  and 
were  looked  upon  with  avrc,  wnnder  and  respect,  hy  the  inhahliants  ut 
the  cuuntry,  when  the  city  of  Uxmal  vros  thickly  peopled.  There  cannot 
be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Naliuaa,  the  Invaders  and  dctitroyers  at 
the  Itaa  metropolis,  introduced  the  phallic  worship  into  Yucatan.  The 
monaments  or  Uxmal  do  not  date  rrotn  so  rcntote  an  anilguliy  as  those 
of  Clitcben,  notwltfastaudiug  that  Uxjiial  was  a  large  city  when  Chlchon 
was  at  the  height  of  lt«  glory.  Some  of  lis  roost  ancient  edtBces  have 
been  encloeed  with  new  walls  and  omameutation  to  suit  the  taste  and 
hncy  of  the  cotH(uerors.  These  Inner  odiSces  belong  to  a  very  ancient 
period,  and  among  the  dGbrU  I  bavi>  Ibund  the  head  of  a  bear  exgnisitely 
sculptured  ont  of  a  block  of  marbtc.  It  Is  In  an  anBuUhed  state. 
When  did  bears  Inhabit  the  peninsula  ?  Strange  to  say,  the  Maya  does 
not  rurnlsh  tbe  name  for  the  bi-ar.  Vet  uncthlrd  of  this  tongue  Is  pure 
Greek.  Who  brought  the  dialect  of  Iloiner  to  America  T  Or  who  took 
to  Oreece  that  of  the  MayoJtT  Oreek  Is  the  olbprlng  of  Sanscrit.  Is 
UayaF  or  are  tliey  coeval?  A  elue  for  ethnologlalA  to  follow  the  iiilgra* 
tions  of  the  human  family  on  this  old  continent.  Did  the  bearded  men 
whose  portraits  are  carved  on  the  mnsalvc  pillars  of  the  fortress  at 
Chichen-ltui.  Ijclong  to  the  Mayan  nations}  The  Maya  language  Is 
not  devoid  of  words  IVom  the  Assyriaii. 

Wc  made  up  our  minds  to  vhlt  AkG,  tbe  plooc  where  the  Spaniards 
escaping  from  Chlclten  took  refuge  In  the  Hrst  days  nf  the  conquest. 
Tlie  land  where  these  rulus  stand  fbrms  a  part  of  the  hacienda  of  Akfi. 
It  belongs  Ui  Don  Bvmanlo  Peon,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the 
COtintry,  but  on  a<ri:ount  of  the  Insnlulirlty  of  the  climate  It  Is  to-day 
well  nigh  abandoned.  Only  a  few  Indian  servants,  living  in  a  cnnsUnt 
dread  of  ihe  paludean  Itoveni  that  decimate  their  hmliics,  remained  id  take 
care  of  th«!  scanty  henlii  of  cattle  and  horseii  which  form  now  the  whole 


wealth  of  tljc  fRrm.  lu  the  first  ilays  of  March  we  arrived  nt  the  gate 
or  [he  fbrm-bousc.  The  Mnjoniomo  bad  rcc«ive<l  orders  to  put  hitnseir 
sod  bis  men  at  onr  disposal.  The  ruined  farm-house  lies  at  Ibe  foot  of  a 
c.vclopean  Htructure.  From  the  verauda,  r1)>lng  nitijestk-ully  in  bold 
relief  against  the  sky.  is  to  be  ?eeu  tlie  moot  Interesting  and  boat  pre- 
served monument  of  AI16.  composed  of  ibrce  platfbrms  superposed. 
They  terminate  in  au  immense  esplanade  crownnd  bj  tlirec  rows  of  19 
coluiuns  each.  These  columns,  formed  of  huge  square  stouva  roaghlf 
hewn,  and  piled  one  above  the  other  to  a  height  of  i  meters,  are  Uie 
Satan*  that  served  to  record  certain  cpuchn  In  thp  history  of  the  nation, 
and  indicate  in  this  case  an  antiqultj  of  at  least  GTCO  jears.  The  monu- 
ments of  Ak6  are  peculiar,  and  tbe  only  specimeus  of  their  kiud  to  be 
found  among  these  mined  cities.  They  are  evidently  the  handiwork  of 
a  herculean  aud  uncouth  race— the  cuormouR  height  of  each  step  in 
tbe  staircase  proves  it — of  that  race  of  giants  whose  great  bones  and 
large  skulls  are  now  aud  then  disluterred,  and  whose  towering  forms, 
surmounted  by  heads  disproportionately  small,  we  have  seen  pictured 
uu  the  walW  of  Cbichen-ltia.  They  recalled  forcibly  to  our  minds  Die 
antique  Guanchta,  tbe  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands,  wlios« 
gigantic  mummies  are  yet  found  In  tlie  sepulchral  eaverus  of  Tencrllfe, 
and  whose  peculiar  sandals  with  red  straps  so  closely  resemble  Lhoae 
seen  on  the  feet  of  Chaacmol.  The  edifices  of  AkC  are  composed  of 
large  blocks  of  stone,  generally  square,  often  oblong  In  shape,  super- 
posed, and  held  together  merely  by  their  enormous  weight,  without  the 
aid  of  mortar  or  cement  of  any  sort.  We  did  uot  tarry  lu  this  stmng« 
city  more  than  eight  days.  The  malaria  of  the  place  very  aerioualy 
alTccted  tlie  health  of  my  wife,  and  obliged  us  to  hasten  back  to  Tlsko- 
kob.  We  brought  with  us  the  pliotograpb  views,  and  plans  of  the  prlu- 
clpnl  buildings,  regretting  uot  to  perfect  our  work  by  a  complete  survey 
of  tbe  whole  of  them,  scattered  aa  they  are  over  a  large  extent  of 
ground. 

Our  iuvestlgationa  in  Uxinal  revealed  to  our  rolnds  some  Intervstltm 
fkcts  In  tbe  lives  of  the  throe  brothers  of  the  tradition,  to  Chichen  w« 
discovered  the  place  of  concealntent  of  tbe  two  brothers  ifuuneoy  aud 
Ctiaacmil.  That  of  the  third  brother,  Aac,  was  not  to  be  fbund.  Yet  I 
was  certain  it  moat  exist  somewhere.  Many  persons  who  arc  not 
acquainted  with  tbe  customs  and  religious  beliefs  of  those  ancient  peo- 
ple have  questioned  me  on  tbe  struuge  idea  of  burying  such  beantlflil 
objects  of  art  at  so  a  great  deptb.  yet  the  rcasou  la  very  almple.  Tbe 
nations  that  Inhabited  tbe  whole  of  Central  America— the  Mayns,  tbe 
NuhuaJ',  the  Oarns  or  CBrlana—  hod,  with  the  Siamese  even  of  to-day,  and 
the  Egyptlnna  of  old,  many  notions  In  common  conrernlug  the  tioiBOp- 
lallty  of  the  nouI.  and  Its  existence  after  its  earthly  misslou  was  bccoid. 
pushed.  They  believed  that  the  sentient  and  intelligent  principle,  pbeait, 
which  inhabits  the  body,  survived  the  death  of  that  body,  and  wan 
bound  to  return  to  earth,  aud  live  other  and  many  mundaue  exial«Doa»i 


bat  that  between  each  aeparate  existence  that  ptran  went  to  a  place  of 
dvligbt,  Conn,  nhere  It  eujoyed  all  sorts  or  bliss  Tor  a  proportlouile 
time,  and  ait  a  reward  tot  the  good  actloas  It  had  done  while  on  earth. 
PnaslDg  to  a  place  of  puniabmcnt,  ifetnal,  it  suffered  all  litods  of 
evils  durlDg  also  a  certain  time  In  atonement  for  Its  sins.  Then  It  was 
to  retnrn  auJ  live  again  among  men.  But  as  tha  material  body  was 
perishable,  they  made  efflgies  la  perfect  resemblance  to  ft.  Tbeie  were 
aometlmcs  or  wood,  eomctlmes  of  clay,  and  sometimes  of  stone,  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  or  social  position  of  the  Individual :  and  after  burning 
the  body,  the  ashes  were  enclosed  In  Ibe  statue  or  In  urns  that  they 
placed  near  by.  Around  and  beside  these  were  arranged  the  weapons 
and  the  omanients  used  by  Ibe  deceased,  if  a  warrior;  the  tools  of  his 
trade ;  If  a  mechanic ;  and  books,  If  a  priest  or  learned  man.  In  order  that 
tbey  should  And  them  at  band  when  the  ptenn  Ehoold  come  back  aod 
animate  the  statue  or  image. 

To  return  to  our  Inrestlgatlons  at  Uxmal.  On  examining  the  oraa- 
meota  on  the  cornice  of  the  Eastern  front  of  the  monument  known  as 
"  The  House  of  the  Govemof. "  1  waa  struck  with  their  similarity  to 
those  which  adorn  the  most  ancient  edlOce  of  Chlchen  and  whose  con- 
aiructloD,  I  Judge,  daieti  back  12,000  years.  But  what  most  particnlarly 
called  my  attention  wvre  the  hieroglyphics  that  surronndcd  a  sitting 
Dguro  placed  over  thv  malo  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 
There  were  plainly  to  me  the  names  of  Huuitcag  and  Chaaemot,  and  on 
both  Rides  of  the  figare,  now  headless,  the  name  of  the  iodivldual  It 
WHS  Intenrted  to  represent,  Aar.  the  jonngcr  brother  and  murderer. 
And  on  the  North-west  comer  of  tb«!  sacond  terruae  was  bis  private 
residence,  a  very  elegant  structure  of  a  most  simple  and  gnceful  archi- 
tecture, ornamented  with  his  lotcm.  I  afterwards  foaud  a  pillar 
written  with  hia  name  In  hieroglyphics  and  a  bust  of  marble  very  mnch 
delhced.  Around  the  neck  Is  a  collar  or  oocklace  sustaining  a  medallion 
with  hU  name.  In  the  flgure  that  adorns  the  ni^ndc  of  the  palace  be  Is 
represented  silting,  nod  under  his  feet  are  to  be  seen  the  bodies  of  three 
personages,  two  men  and  one  woman,  daycil.  Unhappily  these  also 
have  been  mutilated  by  the  hand  of  Um«  or  of  iconoclasts.  They  are 
headless,  but  I  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  whom  they  were  Intended 
to  represent,  Huunen]/,  Chaaemol  and  the  (|ueen,  his  wire.  It  la 
worthy  of  notice  that  while  the  phallic  omblenia  are  to  be  seen  in  great 
profusion  in  every  other  building  at  IJxroal,  there  is  not  a  single  trace 
of  tlicro  In  or  on  the  "  House  of  the  anvomor,"  or  Ita  appurtenances. 

Yucatan  being  In  a  state  of  political  olbrveaaence,  we  determined  to 
visit  the  Islands  of  Mugurea  and  Cotamol,  on  the  East  coast  of  Yncaian, 
taking  our  cbauce  of  falling  into  Ih«  hands  of  the  Indians  and  being 
murdered. 

Accordingly,  on  tlie  30th  of  October,  U7f>,  we  embarked  on  board  the 
"  Vlrl,"  a  small  coasting  sloop,  and  with  the  mliu  of  the  cvtmlng,  Uie 
houaea  of  Progreao  nul«d  from  our  view  and  were  loat  In  the  baie  of 
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tbe  horizon.  CoDtrftrj  irlnds  retarded  onrjourae;  and  obliged  ds  to 
caul  ancbor  near  sboro  ever;  night.  It  was  not  unlll  after  ten  tiresome 
da;s  that  we,  at  last,  »aw  the  dliu  outlloe  of  Mugcrca  island  rise  elawlj 
over  the  tcbvos.  As  we  draw  near,  the  tall'  and  slender  fonus  of  the 
cocoa  trees,  gracefully  waving  their  caps  of  green  foliage  with  tli« 
breeze,  while  their  roots  seemed  to  spring  from  the  blue  waters  of  the 
ocean.  Indicated  tlie  spot  where  the  village  houses  la;  on  the  shore 
under  their  tinibrage.  Seen  at  a.  distance,  the  spot  presents  qnite  & 
romantic  sspect.  The  Island  is  a  mere  rock,  elevated  oulj  a  few  feel 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  elx  miles  long  aud  about  one-half  a  mile  wide 
lu  its  widest  parts.  In  some  places  It  is  Bcarci-ly  200  steps  across. 
The  population  consiata  of  BOO  souls,  more  or  less.  Its  principal  Indus- 
try Is  flslilng.  For  Indian  corn  and  beans — the  staple  articles  of  food 
throughout  Yucatan— they  depend  altogether  on  the  main  land ;  vege- 
tables of  any  kind  ore  an  unltuown  luxury,  notwithstauding  tUere  ore 
some  patches  of  good  vegetable  land  In  the  central  partN  The  island 
poBseases  a  beautiful  aud  safe  harbor;  at  one  time  It  was  tbe  haven 
where  the  pirates  that  infested  the  We»t  Indian  seas  were  wont  to  seek 
rest  IVom  their  hazardous  calling.  Tht>lr  names  arc  lo  be  seen  to-daj 
rudely  carved  on  the  tapole  beams  that  Ibnn  the  Untels  of  the 
doorways  of  tbe  antique  shrine  whose  rnina  crown  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  Island. 

It  is  to  this  sbriue  of  the  Maya  Venus  that  as  tai  down  as  tbe  Spanish 
conqucat,  pilgrims  repaired  yearly  to  otTer  their  prayers  and  votive 
presents  to  propitiate  that  divinity.  Cogolludo  tells  ua  that  It  was  on 
her  altar  that  the  priest  who  accompanied  the  adventurers  who  first 
londed  at  tbe  Island,  after  destroying  the  efllgleH  of  tbe  Goddess  and  of 
her  companiona  and  replacing  them  by  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  M1117, 
celebrated  mass  for  the  first  time  on  thoHe  coasts  in  presence  of  a  throng 
of  astonished  natives.  They  gave  lo  tbe  island  the  name  of  Mugervs 
(women).  I  was  told  that  formerly  many  of  the  votive  oflferlnjs  had  been 
disfut«rrcd  from  tbe  sand  in  fronC  of  the  building.  The  soil  at  that  place 
Is  profusely  strewn  with  fragments  of  Images  wronght  in  clay,  represuat- 
iog  portions  of  the  human  body.  1  was  myself  so  fortunate  as  to  ftiU 
In  with  tbe  head  of  a  priestess,  a  beautiful  piece  of  woriciannslUp, 
aiuulded  according  to  the  most  ciact  proportions  of  Grecian  art  It 
had  formed  part  of  a  brazier  that  had  served  to  bum  perltimes  on  the 
altar  near  which  I  found  It.  I  happened  to  use  part  of  that  vase  to  hold 
some  live  coals,  and  notwithstanding  the  many  years  that  had  elapsed 
rluce  it  had  laat  served,  a  most  sweet  odor  arose  and  filled  the  small 
building. 

I  had  read  In  CogoUudo  that  In  clden  times,  on  the  main  land,  oppoalta 
to  tbe  island  of  Mugeres,  nns  the  city  of  Slab.  I  whs  deslroaa  of 
visiting  its  ruins,  but  no  one  could  indicate  their  exact  posillon.  Tbej 
did  not  even  know  of  the  name.  They  spoke  of  Muco,  of  KlsucU.  of 
Kaokon,  of  extensive  rulus  of  bnlldlngs  In  thftl  plftu,  where  thej 


provide  thetnscWes  with  hewn  stonei.  After  much  deta;  I  i*m  able  ta 
oblalD  a  boai  tind  men.  We  act  sail  (at  Meco,  the  neurcst  placR  situated 
on  iiuather  Uland  close  to  the  sliorcs  of  the  tualii  Iftnd.  There  I  fouud  • 
ruloed  cdtllce  sarroanded  b;  it  wall  forming  au  Incloaare,  adorned  with 
rows  of  small  columns.  In  the  centre  of  the  loclonure  au  altar  "the 
edlOce,  composod  of  two  rooms,  \a  built  on  a  grartuaied  pyrnmld  cora- 
poBcd  of  se7eii  andenc*.  Tills  buUding  is  without  a  doubt  ao  aucicut 
temple.  We  next  visited  Nlsiict£.  There  we  found  the  same  sort  of 
mouuntents  but  built  on  a  large  scale.  These  places  have  merely  been 
sliriues  vUlted  by  the  pilgrims  on  tbclr  way  to  and  from  tlie  altar  of 
Venus.  The  main  pulut  of  loiportuuce  gained  in  vIsitlDg  these  ruius 
was  that  this  whole  coo^t  had  beco  Inhabited  by  a  race  of  dwarn 
and  that  these  cdiflcos  were  their  work.  Wc  bad  seen  their  portraits 
carred  on  the  pillars  of  the  fortress  at  Chlchen-Itia.  We  bad  seen  also 
their  pictures  among  llio  several  paintings.  We  had  heard  of  the 
Indian  tradition,  very  current  among  the  natives,  that  many  of  the 
monuments  of  Yucatan  had  been  constrncteii  by  the  Atux-ob.  Bnt  not 
anlH  ne  vliiited  these  plates  and  entered  their  houses,  did  we  become 
sstlBfied  of  the  taetot  Ihulr  existence  that  till  then  wc  hail  considered  a 
myth.  Kankun,  where  the  ruins  of  numerous  houses  cover  a  great 
extent  of  ground,  must  have  bi.<en  th«  real  site  of  Ekab.  The  dwarflsb 
Inhabitants  of  the^e  cities  must  have  been  a  very  tolerant  sort  of  people 
In  religious  matters,  since  In  the  name  temple,  nay  on  the  very  same 
altar,  we  have  fband  side  by  side  ihc  phallic  emblems  with  the  Image  of 
Jfuiruli^an. 

Our  explorations  In  that  part  of  tlie  country  were  at  an  end.  We 
were  beginning  to  grow  tired  of  our  flsh  diet,  and  looked  with  anxiety 
for  an  opportunity  to  continue  our  voyage  to  theislaudofCozumei.  This 
Island,  called  by  the  ancient  Mayas  Cinrmil  (place  fur  swallows},  was  the 
rendezvous  of  Indian  pil||;rlms  who  llockinl  ibllber  every  year  to  pay 
homage  at  the  uumeroaH  temples,  the  rnlns  of  which  are  to  be  found 
In  the  thick  roro«l«  that  now  cover  It.  The  expected  opportunity  offer- 
ing wc  reached  the  village  of  San  Hlgtiel  February  S,  1H7T.  Cozumel  is 
abeautlfhl  island  of  about  15  rolks  In  length  and  1:1  In  breadth.  The 
fbrtUlty  of  Its  soil  ts  evinced  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  tbe  thick  and 
Impenelrahlc  forest*  of  valuable  timber  that  have  sprung  up  since  Its 
abnndonmint  by  iia  former  luhabltauta  and  which  serve  either  for 
purposes  of  hulldlng  ur  oraainentallon.  Cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  bananas, 
pineapples,  noanas  and  other  tropical  frulu  grow  abundantly.  Vanilla, 
yaini,  sweet  potatoes  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  can  be  produced  in 
plenty,  while  honuy  and  wax,  the  work  of  wild  harmleis  bees,  and  copal 
arc  gatheretl  on  the  treea.  The  tobacco,  which  Is  to-day  the  article  that 
cngroaim  the  mluU  and  monopollEes  t]ie  attention  of  the  planters.  Is  of  a 
an  perl  or  quality,  emiilatlng  the  Cuban  production.  Uu  the  other  hand 
the  thickets  are  alive  with  pheasants,  ijuall,  pigeons,  wild  pigs  and 
other  dMcriplloni  ofgame.    The  waters  swarm  with  the  mast  excellent 


flsb  and  innumerable  tnrtlGi  sport  in  tbe  lagoons,  frhtle  curlews,  snip) 
dncJu  and  otlicr  aqanUo  Towls  flock  on  clielr  shorts ;  and  not  the  least  at 
the  gida  with  which  the  mnnlQcieDl  band  or  natnre  has  so  bountlflillj' 
endowed  this  dcllcloas  oasis  of  tfae  ocean  Is  Its  dellKhtftal  and  soft,  r^t 

Invigorating,  climate,  that  mukca  well  nigh  useless  Che  art  of  Ihc  ph;- 

At  some  epoch  it  Is  evident  tlint  the  whole  island  wns  ander  caltlva- 
tlon,  whicb  Is  proved  by  the  stone  fences  that  divide  It  lulo  small  par- 
cels or  farms  like  a  checker-bo  a  id.  The  Island,  like  the  whole  of  the 
Yncataa  peninsula,  haa  evident!;  been  apralaed  from  thu  bottom  of  tbe 
sea  by  the. action  of  volcanic  flres,  and  the  thin  coating  of  arable  loam 
of  surprising  ferlllity  whicb  covers  a  substratum  of  calcareous 
atones,  is  the  result  of  the  accumulation  of  dctrlli,  mixed  with  the 
residuum  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  thousands  of  yenrs-  Tbe 
greaier  part  of  this  island  is  as  yet  arch sologi call;  uneiplored.  1 
have  no  doubt  that  thorough  explorations  In  the  depths  of  its  IbrcsM 
and  of  the  caves  would  bring  to  light  very  interesting  relics,  which 
would  repay  tbe  trouble  and  expense.  Rough  and  rude  as  is  the  con- 
BtruclloD  of  tbe  mouumeuts  of  tbe  Island,  the  architecture  possesses 
the  same  character  as  that  of  tbe  more  elaborate  edlflc«s  on  tbe  main 
land,  Tbe  same  design  of  entablature,  with  some  little  difference  in  the 
cornice,  the  same  triangular  arch,  the  same  shaped  rooms— long  and 
narrow,  but  all  on  a  miniature  scule.  They  seem  more  like  dolls'  honsea 
than  dwellings  for  man.  One  of  the  best  preserved  of  these  Hlugular 
buildings  was  visited,  aud  two  other  constructions,  consisting  of  Inde- 
pendent and  separate  arches,  the  otily  oues  We  ever  met  with  in  onr 
rambles  In  Yucatan.  The  edifice  formed  at  one  time,  with  the  two 
triumphal  arche!<.  part  of  a  ficrtes  of  conHtructions  now  complete!/ 
ruined.  It  was  a  temple  composed,  as  are  all  structures  uf  the  kind,  of 
two  apartments,  a  front  or  ante-t^hamber,  and  tbe  sanctuary  or  holy  of 
holies.  In  this  case  tbe  ante-cbsmber  measures  fi9  Inches  In  width  by  S 
yards  and  3S  Inches  In  length,  its  lielght  being  3  yarda  and  30  Inches  Trata 
tbe  floor  to  the  apex  of  the  'triangular  arch  that  serves  as  celling.  Tho 
aanctuary  Is  entered  through  a  doorway  1  yard  high  and  18  inches  wide, 
aud  is  narrower  than  the  front  apartments,  measuring  only  W  Inchoa 
across.  The  whole  ediflce  Is  externally  8  yards  high,  4  yards  1!9  inubea 
long  and  *  yards  wide.  If  we  judge  of  the  stature  of  the  builders 
by  tbe  size  of  the  building,  we  may  really  Imagine  this  to  have  Iracu  tbe 
kingdom  of  Ltlipnt,  visited  by  GuiUver.  The  triumphal  arches  presoDC 
tbe  same  proportions  as  the  temple  I  have  just  descrlbedi  wbkh  is 
by  no  means  the  earliest  archaic  ntructure.  Old  people  are  not  WAntIng 
who  pretend  to  have  seen  these  Alttx-oh,  whom  they  describe  as  reaching 
the  extraordinary  stature  of  2  feet.  They  tell  os  of  tfaeir  hablu 
and  mischicvousiicsH,  talcs  which  forcibly  recall  to  our  minds  tbe 
legends  of  "  tbe  Ultle  people  "  so  credited  among  all  classes  of  society 
tti  Ireland,  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  a  very  dlmlmi- 
tlvc  race  of  mun,  but  little  advanced  In  the  arts  of  civilisation,  dwell  oa 


these  islands  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Yacatao,  and  that  iMny  ot 
Ihe  eillflceH,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  bu  seen  in  that  part  ot  the  coun- 
try, ore  the  works  of  their  btuiils,  as  the  tradition  has  tL. 

The  attempt  h»9  beou  made  in  the  previoiiB  piifrea  to  bring 
the  (lis<;overieii  of  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  and  his  own  account  of 
hie  labors  and  inferences  into  anch  a  form  that  tho^  may  be 
easily  troneidered  by  those  competent  to  determine  their 
importance  and  bearing.  Tbc  valne  of  the  statue  called 
Chitc-Mool,  us  ail  urcbseulogical  treasure,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. It  is  the  only  remaining  Imman  figure  of  a  high 
type  of  art,  tinished  "In  the  round"  known  to  have  been 
discovered  in  America  since  the  occupation  of  Maya  terri- 
tory in  the  16th  century. 

The  idols  uf  Copan  have  expresaivo  hiimnn  countenances,* 
though  they  are  distorted  in  order  to  inspire  awe  and  fear 
in  the  beholder,  but  no  attempt  was  there  made  to  depict  the 
graceful  proportions  of  the  nude  figure.  They  stand  per- 
pendicularly, carved  from  solid  blocks  of  stone,  and  are  from 
10  to  1&  feet  in  height.  The  figures  upon  them  arc  bas- 
reliefs,  occupying  geuerally  only  |  of  the  length  of  the 
front,  while  the  bii<rk  of  the  block  is  a  straight  surface  and 
is  covered  with  emblems  anil  hieroglyphics.  The  sculp- 
turce  of  Palenquct  have  many  of  them  much  artistic 
beauty,  but  they  are  all  of  them  attached  figures,  as 
it  is  believed  are  also  the  beautiful  statues  of  Nin- 
eveh.} Even  the  slightest  touching  makes  a  figure  "in 
relief."  This  statue  from  Chichen-Ilza  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  >»eing  intended  m  the  likeness  of  a  man,  and  much 
skill  is  shown  in  the  delineation  of  the  proportions.  It  ia 
entirely  delachcl,  and  repoeca  upon  a  baso  carved  from 
the  aame  block  of  stone  as  the  figure,  which  gives  it  a  higher 
rank  in  sculpture  than  any  other  in  America,  of  which  we 
have  ocular  proof  at  this  day.  It  is  a  noteworthy  circum- 
stance in  the  controversy  regarding  the  seizure  of  the  statue 

*  Stephona'  Travels  In  Central  America,  CbUpu  and  Tncsian,  vol.  t, , 
page  158,  t  Id.  vol.  II.,  page  M9.  J  Eocjclopiedia  Brlunnlca.  Boston, 
1850 1    ArUeU  Sculpture. 
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by  the  Tucatun  G-overoment,  and  afterwards  by  that  i 
Mexico,  that  no  doubt  in  regard  to  its  authenticity,  so  far 
as  is  known  to  the  writer,  has  been  expressed  on  the  part 
of  those  who  would  naturally  be  the  best  judges  of 
objects  found  in  their  own  country.  Among  the  Le  Plongeon 
photographs  of  sculptures  from  Uxmal  is  a  head  in  demi- 
relief,  which  resembles  in  llie  lineaments  of  the  face  tlioeo 
of  this  statue  so  much  as  to  offer  a  striking  likeQess,  luid 
this  agrees  with  the  theory  of  the  intimate  connection  of 
Chichen-Itza  and  tJxmal,  adopted  in  the  communication 
to  Hon.  J.  W.  Foster. 

Diego  de  Landa,  second  Bishop  of  Yucatan,  in  his  account 
of  that  country  written  in  1566,  speaks  of  two  similar  staluee 
observed  by  him  at  tJie  same  locality,  Cliichen-ItKa,  which 
place  he  speaks  of  as  famous  for  its  ruins,"  His  doBcription 
is:  "I  found  there  sculptured  lions,  vases,  and  other  objects, 
fashioned  with  so  much  skill  that  no  one  would  Ix)  tempted  to 
declare  that  that  people  ma<le  them  without  instruments  of 
motal.  There  I  found  also  two  men  sculptured,  each  made  of 
a  single  stone,  and  girded  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Indians.  They  lield  their  heads  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
had  ear-rings  in  their  ears,  as  the  Indians  wear  tliem,  and 
a  point  formed  a  projection  behind  the  neck,  which  entered 
a  deep  hole  in  the  neck,  and  thus  adorned  the  statue  was 
complete,"  I]e  also  speaks  of  the  practice  of  burying 
articles  used  by  tlie  dead  with  their  ashes,!  and  he 
says:  "As  regards  Seigneurs  and  people  of  superior  con- 
dition, they  burn  their  remains,  and  deposit  their  ashes  in 
large  urns.  They  tlien  build  temples  oror  tliom,  as  one  seca 
was  anciently  done,  by  what  is  found  at  Izamal,"! 

The  statue  discovered  seems  to  resemble  those  spoken  of 
by  Landa  in  all  tiie  peculiarities  mentioned.  He  also  refers 
to  the  custom  among  the  women  of  filing  the  teeth  like 
a  saw,  which  was  considered  by  them  to  he  ornamental. § 

*  Relftclou  de  Ins  Caeat  de  Yuca.iiin,  de  Dies'*  de  Lnnda.  By  L.  Abt>6 
Brasaeur  de  Boarbourg,  Paris,  IHSt,  pBgo  S17,  t  Id.  197.  I  Id.  IM. 
S Id-  183. 


A  remark  to  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  about  the  statues  aboTe  <le- 
Bcribed  drew  from  him  the  following  statement :  "  We  have 
BOLTi  the  remiiHiits  of  the  ataliiea  you  referred  to  us  men- 
tioned by  Landa;  some  one  has  broken  them  to  pieees."  He 
also  speaks  of  the  resemblance  of  the  statue  he  dieeovercd  to 
those  of  ancient  Egypt,  from  the  careful  tiiiish  of  Ilie  head 
and  the  lesser  degree  of  attention  bestowed  on  tiie  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

Br.  Le  Plongeon  has  stated  in  the  first  of  the  three  com- 
Diunieations  contained  in  this  paper,  that  from  his  interpreta- 
tion of  mural  paintings  and  hieroglyphics  in  the  building 
npon  the  the  South-East  wall  of  the  Gymnaainm  at  Chichen- 
Itza,  he  was  induced  to  make  the  excavation  which  resulted 
in  hJH  discovery.  Elsewhere  we  learn  that  in  the  same  build- 
ing, and  also  on  the  tablets  nhont  the  ears  of  the  statue,  he 
was  able  to  read  the  name  Chae-Mool,  >fcc.,  &c.  (Uhaac  or 
Chae  in  Maya  means  chieftain,  Mol  or  Mool  means  paw  of 
an  animal.)  lie  says  that  the  names  he  gives,  "  were  written 
on  the  monuments  where  rcpreaented,  written  in  characters 
just  as  intelligible  to  my  wife  and  myself,  as  this  paper  is  to 
you  in  latin  letters.  Every  personage  represented  on  these 
monuments  is  known  by  name,  since  either  over  the  head 
or  at  the  feet  the  name  is  written."  He  also  states  that 
he  knows  where  the  ancient  honks  of  the  H-Menet  lie 
buried,  as  well  as  other  statncs.  The  discovery  of  one  of 
these  hidden  books  would  be  a  serviee  of  priceless  value. 

A  perusal  of  the  communications  uontaincd  in  this  paper 
lead  to  the  impression  that  their  writer  accepts  many  of  the 
theories  advanced  by  Brasscur  do  Bourbourg,  that  ho  is 
a  believer  in  the  interpretations  of  Landa,  and  that  he 
thinks  he  has  been  able  to  uatahlish  a  system  which 
enables  him  to  read  Maya  inscriptions. 

Dr.  Le  Ilongeon  has  been  act^ompanied  and  assisted  in  all 
his  labors  by  his  aceomplished  wife,  and  he  has  frequently 
stated  that  a  great  part  of  the  eredit  for  the  results  achieved 
is  due  to    her  intelligent  judgment  and   skilful  oxccation. 


His  last  date  is  from  Belize,  BritiBli  Honduras,  September 
1.  In  that  letter  he  announces  the  preparation  of  a  paper 
for  tlie  Royal  Geogriipliic.al  Society  of  London,  in  which  he 
says  he  ehull  give  his  researches  in  extenso. 

After  four  years  of  toil  and  exposure  to  danger,  and  after 
a  large  expenditure  of  money  paid  for  services  in  opening 
roads,  clearing  niins,  and  making  exi^nvations,  Dr.  Le  Plon- 
geon  tinds  himself  deprived  of  all  the  material  results  of  his 
labors  and  sacrifices  which  conld  secure  him  an  ndeqnate 
return.  Wo  hope  that  he  may  soon  receive  just  and  satis- 
factory treatment  from  the  government,  and  a  fitting  recog- 
nition and  remuneration  from  the  scientific  world. 

In  judging  of  the  subject  here  presented,  the  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  facts  sabstantiated  should  not  be  rejected, 
even  if  the  theories  founded  on  them  advance  beyond  the 
light  of  present  information. 


In  August,  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  sent  the  following  letter  with 
the  request  that  it  should  be  pnblished  in  aform  which  would 
allow  of  its  presentation  to  the  Congrea  Tnternational  det 
Americatmiee,  which  would  he  held  at  Luserabourg  in  the 
month  of  September.  It  was  printed  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  in  the  issues  of  Sept,  3d  and  4th,  and  la  now 
repeated  in  the  same  type  in  this  connection.  The  apellitig 
of  the  name  Chac-Mool  in  the  letter  was  changed  by  the 
writer  from  that  employed  in  the  text  by  Dr.  Le  Plongeon, 
which  is  invariably  C'haaemol,'  a  liberty  taken  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unanimous  preference  in  favor  of  the  spelling 
Chac-MooI  shown  in  all  the  written  or  printed  articles  froin 
Yucatan  relating  to  this  discovery,  which  have  come  to  onr 
observation.  Copies  of  the  letter  were  sent  to  Luxem- 
bourg, and  also  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Soci6t^  dos  Am<(ri- 
cauistes  at  Paris. 
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Manyaatnate  ttoTT  nl  Uniaan  KraalniMtBad 

ikiiHiR  and  im]iert>otloiii>,  lis 


«  H-Mriimi  ol  Ihn  rrliirl<ia 
rln(tpno>U|:  of  tliolr  imiH 
KnipenillloD  I  be*  inmleaied  to 


l.'1iae-Unol,       liurlol       about       D 

vo      tiiounnd 

rear,      a^io      l.y     bis      wile.      I 

tie     qnecn     of 

i.lilrhim,    at    elRLt     nwuee 

nncr     Eround 

llbat  «<atiio    baa   }uai   biwa  »rei 

i;tied  rrom  our 

I,  wlinimt  e»n 

an    ll-ilotfv.   I'Ut  ibo  nbi>t<>era|>ii 

m«T     M-    KOO 

■(  the  lealdrnoe  or  Mr,  Henry  I>1 

•laoy  itrviet.  Kesfnt  |iarb,  Ijind 

m.  and  ibe  nn- 

irravlnM  ol  II  In  lh«  "  na-MaAhm 

HKi-Bn'hABiar. 

li'aDa">:  toe  knowleilKi!  ol  Ihr  |d«r 

wbm«  lln  mat 

otHiiunny.  Ibe  elder  brxftr  ot(-hao-ViKd.  In- 

tatrnd  at  twclre  metta  uadn  th* 

niCaoa-itftta. 

alie  wn*i*  tne   H-ilenn  hid  (be 

Ir  hbrtrtsixvn- 

tainlDE  (be  blulnry  at  tbelr  nation 

-iheknowlnlBi. 

n«  |n*aH>n*. 

ua   bxni  ill- 

Mrllon.  thai  ap  are  anaUMii  (o  dad  what  muKnl 

d  iif  lh>  iiu*- 

ht  tnorn.  or  whai  wonlrt  bv  lu^'tt  If  di»">Vf  re-t. 

otHetinl  by 

r«Hir-a  aajm^:   nor   !■  It  worih   wliil".    Yet   I 

•.■mint  the 

■hnulil   like  to  iDow   If   he  woiilrt  rrfu-e  la  i»r- 

arae^iol  tU( 

trM  the  treuurei  ot  KInR  Piiam   necaiiao  ma^r  ol 

gold    trrnl    I 


U  of  AKameii 


nuiil  yuan  i,gn,  stmuld  1 
cliDBil   in  offer  ibeni  u 


len— what  orcrmilon.   The  pxiilorBtiou  i.r  ilin  mo 

■  biH  no>i>  <i[  pna' f!ctien<lnn(>all    liearJne   ll>«  prira 

n  herAiiH  lit  kniiwa  the  liliunynrTViet  of  iOp  Imili'err,  hu  ci 

lio  llveil  [oiir  thnii-  iirc    tbe    Bams     In    all      timca.  Tbcf 

schli^niRiin  ImI  io-  foriii      in      |ini|Hirtina      to      the 

u,     Wbit   tiff   Hr.  ot       th«       part       ihvji       iu*e 

■u  tlm  in*eBt  ilr»tnk  ot  lite,  ttip  lui 

;«caiii«i^biw-relkr»,  pnn-lous  mvchanlsni  ot  tne  uiiIvctm  ImIocsIi 

ctceTcvhldi  oouia  bo  wortli  mrtny  ihournnJtt  vertfcKy  Bail  «iie1y  ndaDlM    ta    tue  « 

otiHiuiuli  iterllue 'o— if  ibe  UdxIcaai^iTemnieiit  Utcnforo  atiniril  u>  Ju'lse  ot  inc»t«l  att 

did  not  roll 'hem  rrnm— [bedlacovin-en,  IbestDiy  of  man  In  diapreni  epo--bs  aiirl  e<nTiin»i 

at  the  WDilu  of  nenerations  ihat  have  precedi'd  aa.  comparlion  wtib  our  aclonl  oivillutum. 

afford*  me  ibi>  ]i1>iuure  o[  lollowlni:  tbetncUsol  tho  tt!ilcblne<  of  arcDsoloKy  arc  rbesr:    • 

dlBGover  tbflt  it^  pretended  progresa  and  dcvelOf^  f^llflia  mi^npTit  aiilnia  et  loena." 
tneni  lie  ill  tmBKlnar?.  at  least  on  earth.    I  have       Ainliainisu   have   tiiiie  out   o(    ra»litoD. 

been  unable  lo  the  present  day  to  trace  >C.  I  reaily  Quill    WuiiLl  tbat  the  old  »ortnr«nii<|nBriea, 

»ee  no. Ilffcrenee  between  the  olvlHieJ  man  olio-  lo;e  thetr  Uine,  anil   caoso   others 

day  and  theclvltized  insu  ot  Hve  ihoniiand  jcnrs  also,     In     dbcnfu'ini;      idle   tperul 

aco.    I   do  noL  perceive  that  tbi?  human  uiiiid  is  follow     tni:.       Hl'ioiy     retjutrra      laubt.— tbc 

enilowed     Id    uur    ttrues   with    ponen  snpiTlor  laot*.      titaofs.  Tbeie       prriofa         aiv       w 

to      thusB     it     pnsieBwd     in     ages     goDB     by,  to  be  fouud  ID  tne  ffW  worki  ut  the  trutvilvmlii 

but      cleariT      duccrn       mat       tbese      poH-  bive  ba»ll1y  tlslied  ilieiDoniiineiiU  tliat  siic*  11 

en>       are      directfd      In      ditlcn^nt      channels,  soil  or  (.'e  :tral   Amerli^a,    Heilro   aodreia.u 

Will  FroleaNir  Mnniiasen  iirrtend  tbat  Ihls  'b  also  given  of  theui  aeacriiitluuamoreorlrss   afcuiab' 

vne'ewiarter  belnglonnd?    Man  toda;  is  Uicsame  tery  utten  errooeotut— with   appipclatlnna  alwi 

as  man  was  when  these  monuKienls,  nhlcb  iianse  affected  by  ibeir  individual  prcludieoa.    Tlw 

the  wnmler  of  the  niorie™  iraveiler,  were  reared,  toma  andatialnniencs   of  all  ■i-tisof  tlia  nal 


rayi 


Is  bu  not  lubueni'ed  by  the  aame  Itutliicte,  tbe  itaat  have  lived  un    the  wei-tvru  ciinttueut,  bplnn 

•auia  wants, tbcfsme  aspiration?,  tbo same  uitn-  ItwaB  America,  ninsl  be  fltu,iica  Ik  vl»w  of  iha 

taland  pbyslcal  diseases?  ninoumenls  tb«y  baveleti;*)!  <rf  tin  iiboK.erapbS 

I  noii^lder  mankind  alike  lo  the  waters  of  the  traotnea  ot  tnoral   paindDB'.  «tc..  fie.,  wblcb  an 

ocean;  Ibeir  turlace  is  eier  obanslnE,  while  in  a«  lEood  as  tbcoilglnalsthoiticalvB*.    Kolsrcnlte 

thar  depihs  i>  tbesamc  elcroal,  uncllaDfeablB  wiitinei  of  tho  Chr<-ulc1e»  ul   Hi 

stlllDoss  and  nalm.    Soman  >u|>orflclal]y.    Here-  Span  lab  c!on<)uei>t  can   be   lni)iliDiily  r«liedng 

Sects  ihoitnaspsof  limcsand  clreniiittaoces.  Hla  Tbewrttcraon   Ibe  one   band   w« 

Inlelleoi  develops  anil  eipand*  nnlf  accurdlnK  to  blinded  by  tbair  nllnhiiu  lauailclMii 

waves,  he  cannol  ijut  TDe  banndanes  assigned  to  Imbited  the  rnuulry  althi- nine  nl    ine  arrl*ft|l 

blmliy  tbcnnseen.  tmpenettabla  Power  to  whlcb  (be  couquerurs    were    not    tbr    liullilera   «(    | 

ailtbmKs  are  lUbservleut.    He  l<  Irreslaijbly  Im-  aualeai  monninents.    Many  of  iheao  wvn 

pnlHed    toward  bis    inevitable   coal— tbe   E'ave.  ruinaaua  looked  npon  hfthr  tntiabllatKI 

TliercMfar  as  be  po-iiiTPly  liuowa,  all  bin  l>ow-  arc  loday.  With  rrspect  •  d  bua.       Tm*.  a 

tn  are  Bilenceil.    nul  from  there  alio  be  sees  of    the    Onblia    and    ciutoDia     itf 

fpri n El n e  nen  forms  of  life  Ibat  have  to    lulhl.  I'lcarj.       to        a        Hrlaln        extant, 

lu  tlii-li  turn,  ibelt  destiny  in  the  kireat  labuiuinry  ;in    iim.ni^    ibi  in;     t.iti      •lisllgumli 


Ill 


M.udlbeiMwmudM  ut  thlntlDE  ind  II*- 
Bed  tiv  ihr  lnv«(lcir>i  whllv.  fltrann  lo 
(iiaiCH  roDnineil  aniltertd.  Kviaui- 
t  |i1«mi  In  VacBUD  ilie  ilMcunnanu 
i(  S|i«iil«h  ooniinvnin  bave  foiRoiteo  tlic  na- 
tanitiwof  ilxl'  aln*.  an-l  nnljr  ■p«k  Jf'iyn. 
Iillom  at  cbD  TsnriuliIiiHl.  TrtulKIno*.  n>ll|r 
■  rltn,  mpimUtiima  pTnttUan,  daiioet.  trc-r 

ilenim!  ware  of  old  tho  pnvilcRe  of 

ilkKHH  and  unjiiloi  ot  IwraiDK  li«T- 

myM  m   (he  downfall  of  Oitclien, 

P  knuwli^[lE0  iniis   imiiarteit   bv  Hit  tuttcm  to 


:lio  ooD'i lies'. anil  *»rB  n  gntt  |»'t  (l«lrDy«l  Ly 
Ulwip  Liin'Uanil  nther  ranallail  muuk'.MielearD- 
liic  of  ibE  H-M'Hn  Ivcinie  iiluluralcj  Ln  iiotMue 

rn'Oi     "lb    w     m'liiUi,    mnTly     eoumtticd 

lu  iniiiiiurr.  anrl  wm  at  lM(  loit  aod 
El.aDKOil  lnu>  Ibe  ninD)'  ridirulon*  noUoiu  suil 
ittanm  imcLlGfiii  <ialrt  to  bBTe  baeu  «iD»i|iD>il 
■rierwiinl  lo  (he«<  •ilUngii. 


of  Uiv  ■■iTrt.  At  kit  rTKDI*,  I  nuloid  Lbnt  pivtila 
Khii  conldnKJiba  Mayft  pfisfiuunllwulul.  aud  to 
■bom till  d«':ipliennit  of  the  {''ooAilouiniiaid 
Iba  flRiintlic  cliini'Men  vai  kuiiwD.  BXlitcd  w 
Ku,  but  Knpt  UiDIc  kDowl- 
lojr  ihuald  Ve  piueoutcd  bv 
I  aud  Uwit  tifBi-liiiw  vnluma 
It  tion  'bam  •ml  d«ln>TBd.  Tlio  iDdiiiia 
HI  y«l  01  (r.1 


t  will  tioi  «pi>ik  b«re  at  lennb  of  tb«  noan- 
iiientH  uf  i*prD,  ibnt  dunoK  citthl  ynan  I  ban  dlU- 

E-rntly  Pl]>lor«l;  tor,  wiTb  lint  Inw' eirwiitiuiu, 
Ilipy  ilvlnole  loin  latiKuincanvii  wben  ntmiMU«d 
Hitb  tbc  mftjanllc  atTnulnrm  reaml  by  Uic  Xaya«, 
llin  rari<,  or  Cailaua.  and  ochir  nations  of  CMiinil 
America,  wid  bHvnoe,  tberclore,  deToi4  iit  iDlcr- 
»tln  iiolnii't  a^cbl[ccIunabdBntlliui[v:Hcepl- 
lae<  bnwetcr.ibe  tuliu  of  TiabunaBGo.  tbat  were 
already  ruins  at  tbc  llmo  of  Ibc  loaiidatiou  of  tlie 
IncBs'  einpue,  in  Ibe  cleveiitb  eentuiy  of  our  era. 
and  wold  ibst  tbe  nieiuury  of  ibe  bullden  was 
(on  In  Uia  abytm  of  time.  Tbe  ludinii*  nseit  to 
■My  tbal  IbeM!  wore  ibe  wurk  nC  glanta  wbu  llvud 
b'for.1   Iht  jnin  iHnn*  (n  Ihf  fimmw.    H  i*  well 


Mine 


hiurueJrphteA. 
ttidlr  hanlii 
Ibeir     bl*lory. 


nliie< 


wall*  merely.  tUelr 
ea  latve  sco|W  lo  Imajpnailoa, 
y   eonjoctufo   any    but  Ibe   tight 


dynasty  WR  ba»  nutblnz  iPflbDt 
tbofBur  Iropertroi  and  n>:ten  7iii/>jn'i>  wblcb  an 
aerwlonall*  diiliitened  f  rnni  llin  Auuivu. 

R  wu  un'ilteio  kDuw  aDyUiiue  abuut  ibedTll 
lavs  and  pulley,  tba  n>li|:luus  ilte*  andcerenmuiea 
iii  tbe  IncBt.  Ibeir  scunty  •cleullOe  attainments, 
and  tbvlf  very  t»r  and  rude  arilolle  alteiupta,  we 

ol  UarellaxH)  <tn  la  Vega,  tu  tbe  IMraihuat  ller- 
nta.  to  KaraM  and  other  wrtlen  ol  Iba  time  at 
the  Donijueal  nl  I'mi  by  Kranoieco  l*l«,irro.  Kane 
nf  tNem  —  tlunteiiinut  eieepied  —  try  to  abed 
ajiy  Ilcbl  on  tbe  or.EIn  of    Jfanm- CVafKir   and 


far  back  a*  toity  years  ■ 


le,  MoMa-Oe 


on  Ibn  <ut<  of  Ibe  couutry  batu 

n  tbeir  arrtval  at 

L-uaoo. 

1  bare  born  mixl  bsppy  in  n 

y  rnean'tiM  imo 

tne  h'atuiy   of  Uil'  fiiundiir  ul 

be    lncBdyns.ly. 

wO'im  many  r.ii>'Id"r  a  mttv   m 

blcal  l»..,a.    In 
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llV•BOM•,|ll■It^•leqeM.,Mt ratut'^>•v|[ll■!   duilrrtaof  ilw  Amn  n 

Ibc  litnilB  nt  >  riltnd  In  Merlila,  !<)«  iioi  it-    H|iBiuiini,I  >onI<r  not 

mrmbulhenuinlKr  nr  the   citnluKUr.    Huiifls    &"■«<> '>I>«>™T  o(  Mr.  L 

tn*  4f  Iti  firmftiuitt  il«  Jnnta  n  tnt  frmrinriom 
dtl  frra,-  wn«r*  I  havn  wad  of  Uw  nrieln  of 
MMro-l'ripvr.  of  lil>  wHnileilni:*  Iiom  ibefra 
EoMU  III  Ibiwenr  ibi  lalie  or  Titieacs,  andlictir* 
throasb  iJi<- cMiBtry  till  at  lut  be  an  Ivnl  at  tlie 
Tillage  (it  Cduo,  wber"  be  was  klD<ll]r  mwired  liy 
■be  inbnblunts  and  ritabhi:  bed  blmstll.  Tli» 
MS.  alto  fpCHks  of  tbc  bliilory  at  hi*  ■nceaton,  o[ 
their  arrival  ntTumlies  aticr  leatlBR   their  tiumee    irbirh  foreibly  ri 

relatlvea.uf  their  >low  progreot  toHUd  ibesouib,  ■(    the      iline 

aud  tbe  vun  lUijulrle*  nlmut  tUcir  trtepdr.  ete..  Tills       rWiVxtU, 

(tc.    Now  that  1  hare  atndlei)  pan  of  llie  bl^tu^f  lHDi(nnfn      of 
nt  the  Mij'u  BDd  brcome  acquainlad   wlih  Ibeir 


i)V«ort  iliRt  BiiuFMlunsut  not  mniiBrw 
I'cruTlan  tnngne  I  l>*t  bear  »•  mtodk  a  luttllr  > 
reoiblance  to  tbe  ili3la.-i9  ipoken  lu  llie  ^ta 
Island*  and  Tiliitl,  wlU'ie  I  iei4dud  >  fto  m 


D  Mid  t 


at  the  monumeui  raised  i«  [be  lucii 
ortbac-Uool  by  the  Queen  of  ftu,  bli  olFe 
Hie  lout b  end  at  the  eaot  trail  o[  ilie  gyinnaei 

Bi  Cnlcbsn  llbe  liDclDtvoI  ib»epBiniliij[«iii 


ut power 
t   tbei 


>e  Qiileh 


them 
It  believe 


3lated  Id  TlabiuBHcn  n 
at  the  ilnie  ot  the  spaabb  conqnt 
This  nmnarltT  In  tBe  bnlldincc  a 
lHDi(nnfn  of  'ho  people  H|«ratM 
■D<!tinli8iacleeaa  the  uMp  water  ol  tbn  f^rll 
biindreilB  nl  miles  apart,  caoDut  be  alintnttBd 
a  nere  ea-iia1  oatnelileiioe.  To  my  mluu  It  plait 
iibow>  that  coniuiunleadun*  at  rvmt  epaeb  « 
niber havcMitiited  between  thrse  nniDUlea.  t 
Tbli  particular  point  I  bave  a  tbeoijr  «I  taf  ow 
wbicb  I  think  I  can  sustain  by  plausible  facta,  u 
epeenlatlve;  but  ihis  Is  not  the  place  lo  ltvdDi|pt 


Hdiii-'i'r  aucdilon  emiRrBted  Itnm  Xlbalba  or 
Mayapau,  Gutiyluu  wllh  tbem  lUe  iiotlana  ul  ibe 
mo  1  be  r  roil  airy,  wblcb  Lbey  Ineuk^sled  tri  tbeir 
rtm*  Slid  icnniliinn-,  and  iniroduced  theio  amone 

l.et  It  be  mnenil^rvd  that  the  (Jiilthua  im  not 
Ibc  mother  ton icUB  of  tUc  InuiB,  wbo  in  coiiix 
■pake  a  lannuBse  uuknowu  to  the  ctUhion  people. 
They,  for  luimcslmoilvef,  and  panlculaily  toni- 
story  Ibe  (cuds  tbal  existed  l«t»een  the  luhsht- 
lanlsiif  the  dUTerent  prorlneea  of  tlielcva«l  du- 
mltriona,  ordered  ihi-  tjulchii*  tn  be  tnaiibt  tn  and 
l«uued  by  everybody,  and  lo  be  Fet-unled  ae  Ibe 
tonruc  ol  TtabtiaMimn-a".  Tnelr  •iibjiwts,  from 
buwcTer  distant  pnrt4  nt  the  i-roplre  rould  tli»n 


e  wlrh  I 


nslder 


'Diseltes  a 


Tulne  on  your  readen.  Ou  the  other  lund,  Uh 
are  Kelcome  lo  see  1i  lii  the  dlscnutFe  1  hare  fe 
Lounced  before  tbe  Americu;  lleofrraphlnal  Q 
cieiy  ol  New  York  lu  Januuy.  Itn,  wbhitt  lu 
lieen  published  In  the  Kew  Vork  Tnbuna,  Iceuu 
Bbeet  Ku.S. 

Tbe  gulohua  cnuialtit  also   many  words  Vta 

seem  rlosely  allied  lo  tbe  dulei-bi  fi»kFa  bf  U 

patlous   Uihabltine    the    reeiuos    eullFd     Uiit 

Central      .imeilca      and      Ibe     Maya     Udk* 

It     would     not     be     sunidiini:     that     >wa 

colmu-       enileraiine       from        tbeae       ooul 

irle*     ihould     hnro     reached     tbo     beanlld 

valley  otCuacn,  and  establUliMI  ihcm»lves  la  a 

ID  timet  BO  remote  tliat  we  have  no  tiadtUnn  in 

.    nr  tbe  erenl.    Il  IS  itell  known  Ihkt  the  Qul-dini 

■    ■««  tliH  lani^aeenl  ibr  InbabttoslK  nt  ilie  valli 

'    U  CuEvo  inclDEltrty  befnm  li  tmrnnc  eeOHii]IM 

in    Ttahuanlln^-vi-  a»d    It   <•  mlay    lUe    |dn 

'    ttheie  U   Is   s|iokeii   KItb   motr   pt^ecuoD   ai 
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When  wut  tlMt?  1  will  leave 
caiiiimn:.  It*i  ilie  rccbinliiK  tbn 
Ui  tbal  lime  wbcu  tb«  vpacc  Ixtt' 
tuid  Easier  btituU  wa«  1117  luid 
BDd  pUin*  iKiw  iytiiK  iiudi 
ot  the  raciflc  EWBrnieil 
uu>,    InlelllKeDt    tiuuiiui     lieluE 


Spaiilarilf  lelirsteil 
lai  ibry  mJItiml  m 
lUiica  hinili  ot  ilio  dwfllen  of  Uiu  nouulif  1 
■»llej-(  ibe  mint  of  Cblelien-liu,  is  to  Im  1 
wattrn  tin  imiaetiw  bullillne  coiu  posed  ot  t1 
JuRUI-  «uii«t|>ueMl  plMlarms.  Tlir  D|>pcr  one  foriM' 
<trewu   urroGe  f uiipordDK  tbrai  rovs  oi  lueiic  ' 


wllh  du™  and  villus,  yitldeil  luxurlauc  cm 
tolHD  Inlialilunt?,  aud  tb«  Dgiuc  ahould  *lii 
tbal  |iGu|ilu  Ured  Lheralnfore  llincr«aiiuu  ol  t 
wurlil.  IivcdU  witb  bortnrac  the  mtre  Idea 
lieiuK  vTVDsugjiflcted  ol  iDdluuailDs  nicli   an  t 


[lutU  Ihe  buUderaof  lUe  BlrBDee 
Eni^tor  Inland  bave  bad,   iheu.   c 
with  Itw  reitera  at  Tlabuaouco  l>r  land,  tbro  we    i>ei>iili3.    Aftprneven  iil 
naycBBli;  aon>uni  for  ibe  mnnT  colooldenuu   idaceO-Uiatla  tusaj'.i 
wbliib   rxiat  bctuecn  tlic  laws,  rellsioun  rites,    tluy  l>«gaii  lbe.1Aiiu-Ki 
Hdciiec',—  utiniiouli^al     and    olUctr,— giiri< 
m'>QuineiitB,UDKU  lee^'and  even  <lresse»,ul 
InliabluiuCi  or  (III*  Wegteia  cnntiuent,  and  t 
Dt  Amu  and  Atrica.    Heiiur  the  glmilarliy  uf  a 
Asiatic  ami  Amorlcaii  unClriDa.     Hence,  >l9u, 
ttetn-'rallied  Idea  ol  a   d«1n|;e  nuuiiE  lOfUi  « 
trailJtlnuareiur.Diit  Co  tUe  tliDtf  wlieu  ibff   wi 
mat  L-aveied  IbepUliu  ot  Amerita,  Europe, 
rlun  KDil  Abia  Ivit  ibelr  Uods,  invaded  tbe  port 
uf  ibc  clolie  Ibuy  now  occU[j)'.  nnd  doitroyed  tlieSi 


Uapb  column  l>coni|>ojcd  ut  eli^nt  UlBi 
Biones,  (illedone  upon  dip  ot  hue,  wlinout 
tn  a  betgbl  of  f  f»ir  uieuer,  uid  Eadiuate  n  Ia|<a9i 

IilO  ycanlu  Uie  llle  ul  ibe  nuliun.  Tb^Miiliinm 
i>r  were,  called  A'ufun.  Ever;  lAcuty  ytare,ii 
tbe  ieJfllcinE> of  tbe  |eii|iie,  auuiber  ttinM  1 
added  In  tliuae  already  piled  iip,  and  w.  n«w  «n 


Since  tbst  tii 


',  wben.  of  c 


CacBped  Ibo  cataclysm 
blshlunds.  tliL'lr  Inlcicourse  baa  be 
different  and  veiy  leiuole  eiioulii- 
caii  ca-IIy  prove. 
Bill,  vrliy  sliauld  we  line  ounelvet 

waiiilvriiie  astray,  wben  hd  uuu'  rec 


rotuee  ou  the 


lawoai  IM  jwbi 
ir  KiniE  lutvn.n 
■  small  slone  wu  added  every  ronr  frara  oD 
ol  ibo  corners  ol  cl>e  nppennoet,  sad  m  Uic  uh 
[bctwcniy  ycuaot  ino  Jlum-Xalun.iiuh  p 
ccicuioulca  and  frai>lliiR>lbc«linrtiiiig  aumt 
placed  upon  tbe  suppoiUOii  tm»31  ootr.  [ 
lihoioKravbA  or  ibU  mcaumeal  oan  b«  mm  at 
buuecor  Mr.H.UlxoD.)  1«<>W,»  1  bateMld 
have  tblr[y->lz  Lnlunin-  ciimt<i»cd  nt  elgbl  ato 
eacb  repiH»mllne  a  fierlod  nf  Iwenlj  jean*  «1 
-would  elve  UK  a  Uital  o(  5Ti<l  ye»n  Much  Ui«  I 
Kntun  vruplnc«iJ  on  ibetnrace  to  the  ilmaw 
ihe  cdty  wai  abandoned,  sborllv  aftei  Ulu  8|Hli 
conrjneBl, 

Un  tbo  nurtbeaflt  of  the  jn'eM  pynnM 
Cbicbcb-tOa,  ni  a  tbort  distance  from  ibia  nu 
meutiCanbcsceblbecTadustcdpyiBlutdina'ii 
uiMin  a  lime  aappurlul  'be  main  icniplcnt 
cUy  iledleaudtu  Xutu'cuiMtlic  winged  tctir* 
the  |>riitecllUK  divlultjr  of  tue  place.    Ob  Ik 


-I  den 


by  a 


nC->  (if  Vucaian?     then-  are  uulmpeacbable  trail  alHiul  eve  luelma  bl|[b  audclKhtwldOoa 

ea'^i  cbjL  tbe  remnstda  waa  inbublted  ]iy  lop,   Un  tbut  wall  are  m  be  m  n  llie  eolaom 

Iced  people  mnny  tbou'aod  yebrB  aic",  ev-en  (be  Ka'uns.   Tlw   rank  vejceiatioii  Bm  tain 

Tp  tbe  llinn  [L<etlbed  by  tbe  SlOfalc  reniidi  In  every  pan  ol  tbe  linddlnEi  >■>•)  tlira*M  mw 

^ireailoB.  Ibecolnmne  lu  ihi- Eroniid.    I  Iwtran  Ui  eleat 

nunjc  tbe  iiiloa  of  Afct.  a  olty  nnlqae  In  "iuett-  trcea  from  the  pyramid,  but  ww  unable  tu  tu 

'or  lU'trauice  arciiiiccEurcevideuiif  built  by  work  iiecaue*  ol  ibe  dlavinluKot  tny  imrkn 

t  ,  wiio;e  buue*  are  uow  nurl  (bim  dlAluLurred,  nnluu  la  a   revalutWD    Ibat  a  oenaln  T>KhI 

y  tbat  wu  lubabltcd  al  tbe  time  of  Ibe  cun-  Canto   bail  Initiated  agalnsl  (he   KDTcniMMI 


r  Hreni;  cilanus 
I  IbmueD  II 


■  liaoilreil  mil    i 


if  im, 


I.  AH  tntTxninlprotlilmiOiei 
'    rrlBxaUuD    nf    tnonl.'.  lb 


ikrlj' Imiieueirableibicliet,  wbeie  t  Ol      RUSIOiua.      Ibe      Icwnuv^ 

Mc   1   miiiiUid  winil'l  £)'*'  ■»  avEii^eate  ol  giviiic power  of  the  universe  nm 

j'eUT,— <iult«     ■     rc»|ieultil>le     ulil     a^r,  ot  tbe  Sua 

fur      ibo      lire      of       b      duiiud.       Tbl>  xhiuped  tbe 

I   b    pbklnljr    rorruboiiited    liv    tbe    oihet    means  wberu,  Id  tbi 


LilniD.  lu  Uiouil  I'lfy  wnr- 
wblib  i«  to  be  "i-en  oery- 
I  Ihe  >ini>ii»nta  of  ibe  wm- 


[W  reolumlDE  il 


I  luUqnuyuI  the  monuinentt.—  ples.m  cbo  roMdenccs  ot  the  priest!  sod  jnii 
oI  IhoitoDesbv  nivt«oroloitlcBl   etto,  lunllihenionDnieDis  except  lb<  bou*e 
I  lnlltieDC«Bi  or  tbe  ibielcueM  ot  ibe  etmluin  ot  Ibn   ibe  itoreMiori  built  by  Aw.->  ibn  you>ii::cr  brol 
fllohloiinii  Ibo  lesult  ut   ibe  Hetty  ol   irtKliMe   and  eva^elnof  rbic-Moal. 

ted  on  Ibe  riHifB  aud  terrui'sot  Ibe  The  eillflcu  uf  rxiiisl  kre  evldeutly  c 
B4iandiiiK>,  HiH  l(ii|iv»l[nl'ilielr  ]Kii4tlUDn»|<en1lng  structed  with  lexau-tKiid  knowledge  ttanii  lb 
I  Ibe  lUle-nUr  and  tbe  deeliDHilou  ur  Uie  iiin«uellc    of  CLIelien.    Tbe  litler  tenmln  wtHile  aiKl  i>ej 

Intact,  except  IB  llinen  iilneee  wbtra  tbe  hand  ol 
■vol  the  Mntat  la  iirllke  Ibat  ot    miin  ban  Imii  bu-i:   lbs   fonuer  btn>  xiltered 
ol  wbai  Is  calleit  Mie  <.ild  \Vurlii.    miirh  Irvm  tlw    ndenieocics  ot  Ibr  itnunphere 
f  Itbvli,     Aud,  tiiitwltb-'tdndint:    and  from  tbe  lunornnce  and  vsudallfTlc  prd,,en<d- 
halMiiyaimn.  Iiom  tbe  nioat  remoic  time?,  was    lien  o(  tbe  vN<oib     1  have  been  preHOl  at  tbe  de- 

I  by  Ma'ellenrium  Aala  and  AfitCH,  by  tbe   nlnietlob      ot    invnldcent      wallii      wbelv     llM 
ml  le»meo  men  «ho  came  Itum  abroad  to  ruins      naod.        Sume     prefer      to     drvtioy 

II  the  ff-Menai   nocwltheiandlnj;.  slso.  tbe   tbeae  relics  ol  poat  ajtes.    rather    ibtin    to  |i[ck 
nn  of  the  Nabxo*  and  th<-  vl>ltaili>n  at  (be    np  ulib  innre  ea<e  iDe    (tones   that   aire*    the 

I  ynKtluii.  lire  Maya  art  ot  building  remained  iiecii-    aoll  In  ercry  dtriTtlon, 

1  unchanged,  and  their  laniiua^e  was  Tbe  omamealiol  lempleianil  palacoare  nin-t' 
bv  Ihoir  eonnneroia.  The  Nabua«,  ly  cow|KBednt  hieroglyphic',  b'ttbly  adDm-^.uf 
Oioyinx  tbe  city  at  ibe  wire  meu.cMab-  thconibleintotrellKlousrlTe*.oIataiaftBUt  ere«t 
I  tbemsclves  in  VlmBl.  on  avcount  ol  it«  mea  and  priesia,  lurronnded  by  many  einliellbib- 
I,  In  the  midsl  ot  ■  [jlaln  In-  lucnlB.  In  ttxDui  tbe  eoluinna  are  rapreanntii- 
lly  dr tended.  Toenibelllsh  that  uont  nt  Ibe  |ibikllu(-«onhl|i  or  (bo  Nabuis.  In 
tbetutiol  Cbicbel',  I  bey  copied  rblcbon  tbe  bate  la  formed  by  the  bead  ot  Ku- 
implex  aineinentartoD  ot  ilio  most  ancient  kulcin,  tlicsbntl  by  ibebodvid  Ibe  aerpeul.  wllb 
i|[  nf  Uuil  BiclTOiiulISi— ihc  p*la«  end  lu  teailien  beau utully  carved  to  the  veryclup- 
mm,— dlBdaiBluR  Ihn  chasms',  the  elnipllclly.  ler.  On  tbe  chapU'n  nl  tbe  cnluiiini'  that  nuppiirE 
jraatitul  and  lajtletul  eloEUC*  "I  tbe  Uraun-  (be  porUao,  s:  the  eulraDcn  ol  (he  oa'tlfl  ><■  Cblob- 
Mot  Ibalatter  gwiluil.  These,  ot  Ktaerful  aud  oii-lisi,may  be  seen  IheoitrTeil  fl^re*  nl  Inat- 
'OrtUii.*,  are  ntterlt  devtdd  of  the  pen-  besrdeti  men,  with  ugiTBlned  bandi,  In  Iheac:  ut 
d  mmidfxlty  ot  nrn  a  men  1st  ion  and  de-  irortblp]ilnv  sacred  Ireea.  They  furolbly  reooll  to 
oiatlOB'l  the  ii*'""**  "bd  temple*  ut  tbrmlnit  the  lamn  wnrahlu  in  Au-yrliL,  aa  teen  on 
When  BbMnE  nn  the  ftrnciure-  ol  ihat  Ujd  ilatn  found  tiy  Luyaid  In  (be  rulne  ol 
eumpannK  ihem  wllh  those  ol  CblcUi'ii,  Kliiereh,  now  tn  tbe  A^fyrun  gallery  of  the 
Uat  1  «a<  oonlemidattaic  a  low-bum,  Drltltb  Muaeum.  No  one  can  ri>rm  an  eiact  Idea 
roaH,  on  ubum  Fnrtiinc.ln  one  ot  her  ut  Ibp  m-mnmcuiiot  Haiapan  by  rewllnc  ujrre 
■eaks.baomiled.and  wbiiimBiduestluil  acacilpltons.  It  V  nrCPB  arr  to  elUirr  F»mlBe 
( iMUWkltiK  biiuvll  wiib  itand.i  hat>lilu.ent>Bnd  ibe  bulldlniri  lb  mielvcsiand  lhl>ls  uotqaliede- 
KlMnt  ^walty  he  ac<iulnr<  knowleilee  anil  lui-   vut'l  of  danger,  aloco  the  miat  Intnesdne  ate 


Mioktetl  in  Unllorlcs  torblildea  to  ohite  meo,  mit 
occuplHl  b;  tbe  iKt-illc  Iniliaiit  ot  CliBii-i(inta^ 
Crux,  who  [Id«  IMS  wage  war  wtbeltnlff  on  tte 
liihalilhiiiU  ot  VucaUDi  and  bBTc  devutaied  tbe 
lcn>Dte^i  liait  ol  tbat  Slate),  oi  lt>  nadj  mj  niafc- 
nineentcnllecllou  OC  iilutti>aiai>hs  «|je'e  ibcy  ore 
mnsl  TatllifDlly  THinrayed;  Hiktcuibe  Uune  wilb 


^'■iiri^. 


I     Ul     ] 


liifcrlplfon.  1  huiQhljr  beg  t 
tbBI      uplaiOD;      at      li'UI      sn 

MByo|jan.  In  tbo  DrBt  inalnnce, 
(nuer.  with  hilt  lew  ulieniLloDs,  tl 
Ibe  iiuliae  n  "r  tbe»e  eiUncen  l>  tu 
9|>oki'n  by  the  InbabilMita  nt  Yiiva 

camiilkd  bT  Ibe  FraDCi^can  mat 
;«r«  of  tbe  conquest,  transliK 
French  and  KneK-h.    We  do  not. 


emplayed  attbeudietliBcikliulaf  pMwMla 
Ing.  aometbiTii;  nol  anlllce  our  rrlmt,  Dier  I 
'  ttoiiid  Tecord  domnllc  anl  nnbUe  lire-<iuaM 
'   rcligHmt  wor«bl|i  and  ceremantes,  fnnenl  r! 

-  court  receiitlant,  battle*,  ttc.eic..  Jn*l  an  wi 
I  In  our  pxfnOngi  and  enKniilne*,  imrtraylae  tl 
I  n>itb  superfor  aft  and  perfect  knawltd)^  of  itra 
r    log  and  cuioFT.wblch  alto  bsit  tt 

tclcco«1e(l(wd  meaning.    Thege 
I    partly  deolphFrud.anil  niivt  nude 

I  bnve  laid  <t  was  ray  fltm  ciinTiaUnn  t 
I  amonfiibe  Inbablunlsot  Petro— nvy,  i 
I  al'O.oinun-SantB-Cnu-ooaieoneuiay  Iwlnall 
)  ttbo  Is  aiill  poBKflBed  of  ihe  koowledice  "^  md 
r  tbe  ancient /'le-AuHn.  Bnt  tbe  Indiais  are  ■ 
'  tbli  fc  but  cotDiDUulcatiTe,  and  iliey  ar«  M 
'   timet  unvillline  to  tfTpal  la  tbe  wbHs  rafn  *l 

ever  uiaf  bare  been  Imparted  to  ibem  bjr  U 
,  talbei*.  To  Heep  ibe!«  iblDic?  a  Hctet  Ihar  t 
!  alder  a  (acred  duty.  Tbey  eiea  retne  to  m 
I  known  ibe  medicinal  proiXTtieeof  CBiMM  pIM 
.    Hbilr  tbey  are  winias.  proruleil  lk«y  trel  a 

-  fur  you,  or  are  ukcd  by  a 


Secniidly.U  It  19  undeniable  tbac  Bl^bop  LsDda 

conflicned  to  Ibe  lliniei  all  tbe  books  ot  tbe  Mayas 

tbai  bippened  la  fall  lolo  bis  bunils,  it  In  also  ir-ie 

ibni  by  a  alusular  freak  he  piei>«riied  u>,  In  sreDt 

part  Bltenat,  the  Maya  atpb abet  In  bij  wi-rh,  "Laa 

Coaafl  de  Vncaian,"  dlaooTcred   by   llra*»eiir   de 

le  national  libraiy  of  Madrid.   Tlie 

ne  much   id  the  rraearcbes  of  tbe 

h6.   t  consider  bl«  works  a*  deaerrlng  a  better 

^eption    than    tbey    have     ever      bad       from 

t    sclendllc    world    at    loTKe.    It  la  true   tbat 


,  to  apul' 


I  bate  been  ■ 


uutal 


!l     Of     - 


neof  U 


Central  America?  Reason  ouniniaDds.  and  we 
mum sabmit to eridenoe and  irutbl  IbNTeeare. 
fully  compared  tbe  cbaraclers  of  said  maniifcrlgit 
wltb  iboseeniiraTed  apon  the  i>l«nes  In  Chlcben, 
wblcb  I  pbotokraphed,  and  found  ibem  alike. 
:<oinr  on  Ibe  froDtt'>pt<>ee<  of  Ibr  palaces  and  tem- 
ples differ.  II  la  true,  but  do  not  oar  nrnaroented 
eapiml  letiors  froui  ibc  rniall?   Thdrdeclpbciiag 


tbe  civlliud,  tow  auid't  ibii-e  that  InbaMI  | 
wooilit  far  nitay  from  ilie  eouinirrce  nt  iwopl 
strjDice  lo  toy.  rccipiocal  •yiiipacby  andimad  I 
ID|[  have  always  Misled  between  na)  i 
have  iiiTadobly  ceased  to  coniitfeMne  ■  tOMt 
Tble  flnculai  altractlTe  feeling  buotlcncM 
tbem  to  open  ibelr  bearts;  and  to  It  Iowa 
knowlediEe  ot  uiaiiy  curloua  tact*  and  trmdiil) 
tbal  olberwiae  I  sboulll  never  t«Te  ku 
This  unknown  power  did  not  tall  meluHqdl 
pretty  litllelown  III  Uienislniu  part  of  Vhmj 
wbcre  I  received  from  a  veri  idd  Induw  UM I 
the  lutelllneore  thai  (urlj  yi'ati>  ago  men  atul 
isteil  whooould  lead  ibe  ancleat  Mara  writ 


uwi  IjilK 


aliihalMt,    ancient 


buildings, 
coovcniatc  wlih  some  frfearli  in  Kaplta*! 

be  found  In  lbatvlrUUir,i; 
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oOeretl  tosbow  me  oce  of  tue  inf>8t  tiiie;e>tinf;  **Oh  .xen!    I  ba  I  u  frUud  in  Sad  (VHllailoUa 

reliCA  ot  olOeD  times.    \  fewilays  later  i bey  usb-  today),— be  died    forty  years  oko  or  so,— •  very, 

ered  into  my  presence  a  veuerablv  old  loflian.  verv  old   man.    lli««  vaine  wat»  Manuel    Alavon. 

Hit  bairn  Mere  );ray,  bis  e^csbluewUb  aee.    Tbe  He  wt-ed   to   tell   uh   all  about  these  eucbanted 

late  curate  of  ibe  place.  Senor  Domiuguez,  who  bou^e8.    He  had  a  lH>ok  that  none  luit  he  could 

departed  this  life  at  tbe  re«']>ectab1e  age  of  uineiy,  read,  which  contahietl  many  ihintrs  about  ibem. 

was  wont  to  say  tliat  be  bad,  i-inre  a  child,  and  as  We  u  ed  lo  cai  her  at  oIh  house  ar  ni|;bt  to  listen 

loDfp  as  be  could  rcmeiuber,  always  known  Ma-  to  ibe  i  eadiiiK  of  tbntlM»ok.*' 

rlano  Chabl6,  tbe  same  old  man.    lliey  gWe   him  "Where  Is  the  book  now,  father?'* 

IfiO years  at  least;  yet  be  enjoys   perfect  health;  **Don*tknow.    A^ayon  died.    No  one  erer  kuew 

■tai  works  at  his  trade  (he  Is  a  potter);  is  In  per-  what  became  of   the  sacred  lK>ok.    Afterwaida 

feet  posse>8ion  of  bis  irentfl  faculties,  and  of  an  came  tbe  Insurrectiou  ot  tbe  lufiians,  and  tbe  old 

unerring:  memory.    Having  lost  bis  wife,  ot  about  fnends  also  uled.** 

tlie  tame  age  an  himself,  but  a  rhort  time  before  "Do  you  rember  what  the  book  said?** 

my  Interview  witn  him,  be  complained  of  feeling  "Now,  one  of  tbe  things  comes  to  my  mind.    It 

kmeiy,  and  thought  that  as  soon  as   the  year  of  said  that  there  was  a  very  old  house  called  tbe 

monming  was  over  be  would  take  another  wite  to  AkcUntib,  and  in  that  house  a  writing,  which  re- 

blmself.    It  was  a  Sunday  morning  tliat  we  met  cited  that  a  day  mould  come  when  the.  tnhabltants 

fur  tbe  first  time.   He  had  been  to  church,  asslsred  o/  Sad  would  converse  with  those  i}f  Ho  \MeHda] 

at  mass.    There  the  recollecMion  o'  bis  departed  by  means  of  a  rord,  that  would  be  atretrheil  by 

Hfe-companioii  had  assailed  him  and  filled  bis  old  people  not  beloni/tny  to  tUe  country,** 

beart  with   sadnchS,— an  1    be  bad   called  to  bis  Wbeu  I  heard  this,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that 

relief  cnothcr  acquaintance— rum— to  help  him  to  tbe  old  fellow  wan  ouietly  having  his  little  bit  ot 

dist>el  bis  sorrow.     Sundry   draughts  bad  made  fun  at  i^y  expense.    In  order  to  be  sure  of  it  I  lu- 

blm  quite  talkative.  He  was  I    the  right  condition  quired  :— 

to  open  bis  bosom  t(»  a   pyiiipaihizlng   friend,- so  *'What  do  you  say,  father?    How  can  that  be? 

I      was      to      him      already.       The      libation  Do  y  m  imaulnu  how  proplc  forty  leagues  apart 

I      offered      with      btm     to     tbe      manes      of  can  converse  by  uiean.H  of  a  cord?" 

his    regretted    mate    unsealed  bis  lips.    After  a  Jtut  when  my  interl(K:uior  auhwered  that   be 

few  desultory  questions,  with  ine  object  ot  test-  coubl  not  either  know  or  imagine  bow  that  could 

Ing  his  nii-inory  ami  intelligence,  wi  b  great  can-  be   done,  and  particularly  when  my  friends  as- 

tlon    1  began  to  inquire  about  the  iM>iotH  I  bad  sured  me  that  rbabl«Uiad  no  idea  i>f  tiie  ehn'trle 

more  at  beart— 'o  wit,  t  >  gather  all  nosMble  infor-  teleirraph.  I   then  became  convinced  of  his  gtNMl 

matlim  and  tnulitiiinn  upun  me  rums  of  Cbichen-  faith,  :iiid  lN>i;un  to  |M>nder  on  tbe  Ntisnge  iln- 

ItXii  1  was  aliout  to  visit.    The  old  man  spoke  only  cbMure  we  bad  Jiii't  lif>ti>ned  to.    The  oM  man  stniu 

Maya;  and  inv  frienaciiuiauo  Kivas,  well  versed  ro«e  to  take  bis  depmture,  and  I  invited  him  lo 

111  tbat  language.  w:is  my  interpieier,  not  l>eing  call  aguin,  when  be  had  not  iM'eii  lo  rhuich  and 

myself  sufliciently  proncieni  in  it  to  bold  a  long  coUMiled  hlinhelf  with  hi^  ^pliilual  fiienil,  in  or 

conven-atlon.  der  that   I  intKhl  be  uhle  to  take  bin  pmliait.     lie 

'•Father/    ^afd    I,  "have   yon  ever  been   In  (  hi-  repeuleil      bin     vi  il     u      fi  w      d.iya      bitei,     ut 

Chen?     IX'  >""    know    unylliing    .'iliiMit    the    big  rei|iifHt«  d.      I     l<H»k      bih     pintiuii,    .mil      iirknl 

IiOUMS  tb:it  »M   ►  aid  »o  f»iM  tin  11-7"  hilii    Uynnu    iiboiil    ibe    iim»i<iiiiii  nin    nf    (  nirlien. 

••I  liave  i.evi  .  I#i«ii    In   <  lil«  In  n.   :tni|  of  my  tiwn  liiii,alai>!    ih.ii    'lay  liln    li|i:.    'ii«>     t.iliil.ni    lil- 

|ttii»Hl«dp«  kn'  w  »•"  l»»''i.' •»!  Ill"  <  I'ly  liiiu  ih.  lul  im  nm  V    ljil«il,  t,i     \n„    li.iii.ni    fumy    ||.i,i    n 

M'iiHfnl»<-f    **'»^'    ••"    "••*    """  '«  '•»  I''   i.a>  iil*i*.ji  tniniii.     ||.    kn«  i»    niMtMim    .,|    n.i  m ,    b.nl  m  m  i 

IlKMlJ  »»bin  J  i»a:.  )..iiiijf."  iMiii  ibiii  .  i|i,|  ,M.i    Mill,  „.irt  I  *»|i.,i    II,.    M'llnnli 

"A«*iJ  »b-l  ik^  ili-'.pi->      Villi  >.,.iiilj  «,«•'••      rMid  III  ibtin.  Iia.  li  .1 ,  ,     HIM  I.  ln:M.»..  |oiiii|i, 
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Note.  The  omisslOD  (as  iodicutcd)  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Lc  Plongeon's  letter  iu 
tt  repetition  of  what  he  has  previously  stated  in  other  communications,  in  re- 
gard to  the  many  foreign  words  found  in  the  Maya  language,  and  that  the  Greek 
ie  there  largely  represented.  Then  the  question  arises,  who  brought  this 
language  to  Mayapan?  He  continues:  '^The  customs,  religion,  architecture 
ofthis  country,  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  Greece.  Who  carried 
the  Maya  to  the  country  of  Helena  Was  it  the  Caras  or  Carians,  who  have 
left  traces  of  their  existence  in  many  countries  of  Americay  They  are  tlie 
most  ancient  navigators  known.  They  roved  the  seas  long  before  the  Phami- 
cians.  They  landed  on  the  North-East  coasts  of  Africa,  thence  they  entered  the 
Mediterranean,  where  they  became  dreaded  as  pirates,  and  afterwards  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  Whence  came  they?  What 
was  their  origin?  Nobody  knows.  They  spoke  a  language  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  who  laughed  at  the  way  they  pronounced  their  own  idiom.  Were 
they  emigrants  from  this  Western  continent?  Was  not  the  tunic  of  white 
linen,  that  required  no  fastening^  used  by  tlie  Ionian  women,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  same  as  the  uipil  of  the  Maya  females  of  to-day  even,  introduced 
by  them  among  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Mediterranean  isles?'' 
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